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Preface 


1. Aim of this book 


Germania Semitica deals with prehistoric and early historic Semitic influence 
ences in European languages. In particular, it investigates two points in 
Space and time at which this influence is especially conspicuous: 


(1) the British Isles, 
(2) ancient Germania. 


Although Semitic in both cases, the nature of this influence is quite different. 
It is substratal to the Celtic languages of the Isles but superstratal to Ger- 
manic. 


1.1. Semitic influence in the British Isles 


That the British Isles were Hamito-Semitic before they became Celtic 
established more than a hundred years ago by John Morris Jones. His the 

ory has been supported and improved upon by several scholars, chief 

among them Julius Pokorny and Orin Gensler. Ten of the chapters of this 

book address this theory and interpret the changes referred to by those 
authors as typically substratal. The changes dealt with are primarily such as 
have a continuation in English (Standard English or Irish English) throughout 
repeated language shifting, Semitic — Celtic — English, which I call 'the 
transitivity of language contact', 


1.2. Semitic influence in Germania 


Ancient Germania shows a number of striking similarities to the old 
Semitic world in language and culture. 


1,2.1. Vocabulary 


Words such as Proto-Germanic "fulka- ‘division of an army', *sibj6 'ex- 


tended family', xapal-/xapili- 'noble (noun/adjective)', *maguz/xmagap(i)z 
'boy/girl', which only occurs in Germanic or at best in some neighboring 
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languages and possess no generally accepted Indo-European derivation, 

have interesting Semitic etymologies (roots p-/-g, $-ph, °-sl, moving suffix 
-at-). Some of these words belong to lexical domains (war, the law, societal 
organization) where loan words are regularly owed to superstratal contact 
influence. 


1.2.2. Religion 


Whereas in my earlier collection of aricles, Europa Vasconica — Europa 
Semitica, an important Semitic theme was the Mediterranean characteristics of 
the mythological Vanir, such as Freyja's cat-drawn chariot in which she 

rides to Baldr's funeral, a characteristic topic of the present volume is the 
Semitic origin of the theonyms Phol and Balder in the Old High German 

Second Merseburg Charm. They are both derived from the name of the 

important Phoenician god Ba'al: Phol from the older and common Phoeni- 

cian name Ba'al itself, Balder from the late, Neo-Punic Carthaginian 

theonym Baldir ("Ba'al "Addir 'Mighty Baal') with hardly any change at 

all. Since the gods Baldir and Balder, besides sharing the same name, have 
similar functions as dying gods in Carthaginian and Scandinavian religion, 

I see no other explanation for these correspondences than religious bor- 
rowing, which implies close cultural contact between the Phoenician and 

the Germanic world. 


1.2.3. Writing 


Furthermore, evidence is growing that the oldest Germanic writing system, 
runic writing, was not derived from the Greek, Etruscan, or Latin writing 
system but directly from the Phoenician, viz. Carthaginian writing system. 
To mention three points by way of example: 


(1) Only in Germanic and in Semitic do the letters have acrophonic 

names that are nouns with a referent outside the world of writing, eg Ger- 
manic *fehu 'cattle' for the f rune exactly like ?alep 'head of cattle' for the 
Semitic letter 7. By contrast, the Greek names alpha, beta, gamma etc. and 

the Latin (and probably Etruscan) names A, B, C etc. have no meaning out- 

side the writing system at all. 


(2) Not only do the first letters in the Germanic and Carthaginian alpha- 
bets have a meaning outside the writing system, they both have the same 
meaning ('cattle'). Furthermore, they have the same shape, an F with rising 
twigs. 
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(3) Only in the Germanic and Carthaginian alphabets does the circle 

letter, © (in the runic systems also stylized 9 and ©) stood for phonetically 
Similar and confusable back voiced continuant consonants, [Y] in Semitic, 

[n] in Germanic. By contrast, the circle letter stands for a vowel, [o], in 
Greek and thence in Etruscan and Latin. Clearly the source of runic 0 / 8 / 

9 with the sound value [n] cannot therefore be the Greek, Etruscan, or 

Latin letter 0 with its sound value [o] but only the Phoenician letter O with 
the sound value [T], which occurs nasalized in Arabic and as [y] in several 
Hebrew: 


Thus, Germanic writing also suggests the assumption of intense contact 
between the Early Germans and the Phoenicians. 


2. From article to chapter 


The volume contains all papers I published on the above two topics be- 

tween the years 2000 and 2010, as well as three studies which appear here 

for the first time as chapters 3, 12, and 25. A fourth one was submitted in 
2004 to appear in a festschrift honoring my Indo-European teacher Raimo 
Anttila (UCLA) on the occasion of his 70th birthday; but since six years 
later I had not even seen galley proofs I decided to publish it here as chap- 
ter 22. Chapter 13 was written by three authors; I am grateful to Stephen 
Laker and Robert Mailhammer for their permission to include us jointly 
published article in the present volume. 


All papers (except the four just mentioned) are reproduced here as 

they first appeared, with the symbol [, indicating the original pagination. 
Only obvious oversights and typographic errors have been silently 

corrected. To facilitate the use of the volume, all papers are printed here as 
"chapters" in a uniform format. English summaries have been added, 

marked as additions except in those cases where abstracts are part of the 
original publication. Furthermore, Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna has prepared a 

list of abbreviations, a unified bibliography for all chapters of the book, and 
several thematic indexes. 


3. The second round 


Several of the chapters of the earlier collection, Europa Vasconica — Eu- 
ropa Semitica, already dealt with the topics of the present volume, two of 
they even anticipating its title in their own main titles, "Germania 
Semitica". Some of the papers included in the present book are mentioned 
there in Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna's Introduction. I said in the preface of 
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Europa Vasconica — Europa Semitica that “if interested in the kind of work 
reflected in the book lasts beyond this first collection, a sequel volume 
containing these and subsequent papers could be considered." Judging 

by the number of invitations I have received over the years to talk about 
those Semitic influences in many parts of the world and by the liveliness 
and constructiveness of the discussions following my lectures, that interest 
does seem to have persisted, so that the time may indeed have come for this 
second volume. 


4. Acknowledgements 


Many friends and colleagues have contributed data, advice, or criticism to 
this book over the years, namely to the individual articles when they were 
first written and published. Their names are found again in the chapters of 
this book. 


As for the book itself, I would like to acknowledge several people who 
were helpful with the manuscript of this volume: First and foremost Dr. 
Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna (now professor at the University of Bamberg), 
who wrote the Introduction, who assembled all the articles with their dif- 
fering formats and turned them into chapters of a book, who composed the 
indexes, and who gently but tenaciously kept me busy on the project 
despite continuing research and much university work on her and my part; 
then Olga Dioubina-Reubold, Ludmila Klara, Dr. Robert Mailhammer 

(now assistant professor at Arizona State University, Tempe), Robert Vet- 
terle, Martin Voigt, Dr. Iva Welscher, and Rosina Ziegenhain for proof- 
reading various parts of the volume, and Dr. Gerda Sigl for helping out 
with student assistance; Vanessa Mailhammer for redrawing the graphics; 
and Dr. Gerhard Schón and Dr. Christian Riepl for IT support, including 
add-on memory to reduce the number of Macintosh crashes. 


Finally I express my gratitude for the kind permission to reprint these 
articles here to the editors and publishers of the journals, conference pro- 
ceedings, and festschrifts where they first appeared. 


5. Captatio benevolentiae 


As in the case of Europa Vasconica — Europa Semitica I had to decide 
whether to write a new book on the topic of Germania Semitica or to publish 
lish a collection of the existing papers, several of which have appeared in 
volumes not easily available in some parts of the world. Again I have opted 
for the second approach, and for the same reason: New discoveries sup- 
porting the theory continue to be made, so that to me it seems to be too 
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early for a synthesis. And again I have to apologize to those readers who 

are irritated by a certain amount of repetition resulting from the fact that the 
articles, most of them originally conference papers or guest lectures, had 

each has been composed so as to be complete in itself, while at the same 

time reflecting the progress reached in developing the theory. 


In concluding my Preface I would like to repeat a passage from the 

Preface of Europa Vasconica — Europa Semitica having to do with the dif- 
ficulties of research in linguistic prehistory, or of any research trying to 
break new ground: 


There can only be two approaches to the matter: Either one stays well clear, 

thus saving one the effort as well as oneself from disgrace, but in so doing not 
advancing the field of research at all. Alternatively one puts forward a number 

of theses on the basis of what material is at one's disposal and relies upon the 
dialectics of scientific discussion and progress. As a result one is exposed to the 
criticism of specialists and most likely various forms of dissociation. Yet the 
field is thereby given a chance in that younger and more competent scholars 

become aware of the problems and at least have some material at their disposal 

with which to begin their own research. 


I am aware that this is not everyone's philosophy, but for me it is the only 
one worth living and working by. 


Theo Vennemann 
University of Munich 


Introduction: Methodology of research in 
prehistoric language contact 


Germania Semitica adds another method to the well-established approaches 

of comparative and internal reconstruction: reconstruction on the basis of 
language contact. The volume is Theo Vennemann's second compilation of 
articles on prehistoric language contact and brings a new structural focus to 
the earlier Europa Vasconica — Europa Semitica (2003). The articles col- 
lected in this book offer a method for exploring prehistoric language con- 
tact in general, and an attempt at pinning down the languages involved in 
the birth of Germanic in particular. The book deals with a topic which lies 
outside the scope of other disciplines concerned with prehistory, such as 
archeology and genetics, and thus draws its conclusions from the linguistic 
evidence alone, relying on language typology and areal probability. The 
data for reconstruction comes from Germanic syntax, phonology, ety- 

mology, and the writing system, more precisely from word order, syntactic 
constructions, word formation, irregularities in phonological form, lexical 
peculiarities, and the structure of the Germanic runic alphabet. 


1. An axiom 


The starting point for reconstruction on the basis of prehistoric language 
contact was an unease with the treatment of grammatical and lexical 
anomalies within the Germanic subfamily. An axiom within Indo-European 
studies that etymologies are to be investigated first within the Indo-Euro 
peanut language family was central in establishing the discipline of Indo- 
European studies in the 19th century. It is also essential to the argument 
this book, since it provides the background for identifying those anomalies 
which lies at the heart of Theo Vennemann's research. 


The best derivation of a Germanic word is not an Indo-European ety- 

mology if the phonological and semantic fit is poor. Genetic relation is 

neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for etymology. As is well 

known, Germanic languages deviate from Proto-Indo-European not only in 

the field of lexicology, but in all linguistic subsystems. It is demonstrated in 
this book that the axiom which served the establishment of Indo-European 

studies is too powerful as a filter of language data, because it resulted in a 
neglect of the question of language birth. Germanic languages are not re- 
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guarded as simply a continuation of Proto-Indo-European; they emerged 
with features characteristically different from Proto-Indo-European. 


2. Transitivity of language contact 


The solution suggested in Germania Semitica to the non-Indo-European 

character of Germanic is prehistoric contact between speakers of Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European languages. The methodology proposed 

culminates in the principle of transitivity of language contact, which is an- 
Choreographed in the framework of modern research in language contact. By 
transitivity of language contact, the author of this book refers to persistent 
contact features which are handed down from generation to generation by 
speaker communities in language contact situations. 


The questions, for instance, of how both Germanic and Insular Celtic as 
Indo-European languages acquired the non-Indo-European features of VO 

syntax lies outside the field of attested language contact and is thus subject 
to reconstruct. A radical change of word order patterns as a result of 
language contact is known from Akkadian with its Sumerian substrate and 

from Amharic with its Cushitic substrate. In analogy, the non-Indo-Euro 

Pean structural features of Germanic and Insular Celtic (cf. Jongeling 2000) 
are regarded in this book in the light of prehistoric contact with a language 
which offered exactly those features. The prehistoric contact language is 
Sketched typologically and is suggested to have been a Semitic language, 


more precisely Phoenician, by the author of this book (see chapter 11 of 
this volume). 


3. Indicators of prehistoric language contact 


The method proposed in Germania Semitica for the typological outline of a 
contact language holds without the actual identification of the contact lan- 
guage. However, the compilation of articles, instead of only hinting at 
structural deviations from Proto-Indo-European, traces them and suggests a 
source. Similarities between languages are generally motivated by genetics, 
autochthonous, typological and language contact explanations. The first 

two options are excluded from this book - the first since parallels do not 
account for the anomalies in question, the second because ignorance per 
ignotius is not desirable from a scientific point of view. Typological parallel 
lels between Semitic and Germanic structures which deviate from Proto- 
Indo-European are interpreted as indicators for Semitic language contact. 
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Thus the idea is not a scenario of Germanic-speaking peoples simply taking 

a few loan words from Semitic, but of the emergence of Germanic itself as 

a result of early language contacts. The articles in this book challenge the 
genetic tree model in that they add a further perspective to it (chapter 18 of 
this volume); to stay within the metaphor, instead of spontaneous 
autochthonous mutations, it is "environmental" factors which play a role 

for the emergence of new branches. The difference between the 

Family tree model, with its continuously developing languages, and the 

theory proposed here is the claim that with the development of Germanic a 

new language was born. The birth of Germanic is not an undisturbed "natural" 
ral" development of Proto-Indo-European, but the result of language shift: 

A non-Indo-European speaking population uses a contact language with the 
pronunciation and with constructions of their native tongue, resulting in an 
"accent", or even in a new language. In the case of Germanic, the morpho- 
logical and much of the lexical material still ties the languages to the Indo- 
European family — however with systematic deviations such as verbal ab- 
according to instead of reduplication (chapters 1, 2, 9 and 13 of this volume) and a 
large number of non-etymologized words (chapter 1 of this volume). In 
addition, its syntactic properties are unlike Proto-Indo-European — Ger- 

manic VO syntax is an innovation when compared to Proto-Indo-European 

(chapter 5 of this volume). 


4. Language shift 


Substratal, adstratal, and superstratal language shift are methodologically 
distinguishable. The substrate, as a default, is the language of the indigenous 
nous population, which is large in number, but dominated for cultural or 


military reasons by a small number of conquering superstrate speakers. The 
superstrate, as a default, is the language of the dominant population, 

which is often smaller in number. If there is language contact without a 
hierarchical structure of society involved in language use, it is called ad- 
stratal (cf. Thomason and Kaufman 1988, Mufwene 2001 and Winford 

2003 for these and more constellations). Language shift can be character 

ized by these factors. If the indigenous population adopts the language of 

the superstratum, substrate shift takes place. In the other case, superstratum 
shift occurs (cf. Thomason and Kaufman 1988: 38, 122 et passim). 


The emergence of Germanic is characterized in this book as a result of 

language shift. Language shift stands in contrast to creolization, which 
typically lacks elaborate inflectional morphological systems and numerous 
different paradigms depending on word classes, as well as the individual 
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exceptions to many paradigms characteristic for Proto-Germanic (cf. chap- 


page 22 of this volume). 


superstrate 


adstrate — affected » resulting language 


deutsch 


substrate 


Figure 1. Superstrate, substrate, adstrate and the resulting language 


The Germanic word OE zdel/G Adel 'nobility' serves as an example for a 
superstratal motivation causing a loan etymology within the proposed pre- 
historic language contact. In the case of terms for the nobility, loan ety- 
mologies are not surprising, cf. Russ. car' and G Kaiser from Lat. Caesar. 

In a contact situation with a new class of rulers, it is likely that the rulers 
chose their own administrative terms for themselves instead of using the 

words of the conquered. Indeed, this is exactly what happened in the 

British Isles following the Norman Conquest, when the Roman word no- 


bility supplanted the Germanic title, ie the inherited word zdel. It is also 
what Theo Vennemann suggests for the emergence of OE aóel/G Adel, 

which does not occur in Indo-European languages outside Germania, but 
displays a close Semitic fit (cf. chapter 6 of this volume). 


5. Contact etymologies 


Theo Vennemann's research into prehistoric language contact began with 

the question of etymological fit within the Germanic subfamily. Good ety 
mologies have both a semantic and phonological fit, but, according to these 
standards, not all Germanic words have a good etymology in Indo-Euro 

pean. Etymological problems arise for the Germanic vocabulary because of 
the high amount of non-etymologized or non-Indo-European entries, which 

is estimated to be about a third of the German lexicon (Bach 1970: 64, Eg- 
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gers 1980: I26, Hutterer 1975: 44f; cf. chapters I and 22 of this volume). 
There is a consensus opinion that the Germanic lexicon consists of Indo- 
European words, neologisms built on inherited material, and integrated 
foreign words (eg Meid 1984: 92). However, the actual amount of foreign 
material is rarely given much attention. In contrast, research into prehistoric 
language contact rests, in addition to structural factors, on a quantitative 
argument. While an aim in Indo-European studies is to find more Indo- 
European roots for unetymologized words, the prediction on a basis of non- 
Indo-European language contact is that the number of Indo-European ety- 
mologies is estimated too high — especially in vocabulary domains charac- 
teristic for superstratal or substratal influence. 


Words of every day life like eg E ouzel/G Amsel (chapter 3 of this vol- 
ume), E harvest/G Herbst (chapter 1 of this volume), E sib/G Sippe and E 
folk/G Volk have problematic etymologies within Indo-European or are 
unetymologized. Germania Semitica does not seek to arbitrarily add a Se- 
mitic etymology to already existing Indo-European ones; instead, it restricts 
the investigation to lexical items which occur only in one Indo-European 
branch or only in a small group of languages with areal contact, such as 
Germanic, Celtic, and Italic. Area contact, naturally, is indispensable for 
research into language contact. Contact, however, is not limited to ad- 
joining land, but extends to areas reachable by seaway. This is 
demonstrated by pidgin and creole languages all over the world, and, as is 
suggested here, in the case of prehistoric language contact by Phoenician 
seafarers encountering Indo-European peoples. 


The comparison of Indo-European words with Semitic ones has a traditional 

tion within the Nostratic theory, according to which Indo-European and 

Semitic languages are genetically related. The argument made in Germania 
Semitica is that before a Proto-Nostratic etymon is attempted, it should first 
be shown that a contact etymology is unlikely. If an isolated Germanic 


etymon has a good match in Semitic, inferring a genetic relationship is 
problematic, because even an Indo-European origin of the isolated word is 
highly dubious (cf. chapter 6 of this volume). 


A first sample of words studied by Theo Vennemann were Germanic 

words with contradicting etymologies (cf. chapter 14 of this volume). 

Based on stratal considerations, Semitic loan etymologies with both a 
phonological and semantic fit are offered. Semitic etymologies, which have 
been broadly accepted, have been proposed for Indo-European words by 

other before researchers, eg the numeral Lat. September/E seven/G seven, 
(Semitic Sab°, Egyptian §fh-w, Berber sa) (Levin 1995: 407-412, Tabács 

1998: 8 9), Lat. taurus/Greek taiiros/G Taurus (Aram. taurd, Phoenician thór) 
von Soden 1965, Bergstráfier 1989, Kluge/Seebold 1995), Lat. 

haedus/Goth. geits/G Geifl/E goat (Arab. gadiu(n), Assyr. gadü, Phoenic. 
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gd) (Móller 1911, Krahmalkov 2000), Lat. aper/OE eofur/G Eber (Arab. 
"ifr) (Brunner 1969), Lat. cornu/E horn/G Horn/Cymr. corn (Akkad. 
qarnu(m), Heb. geren) (Bergstra®er 1989) (cf. Vennemann 1995, sec. 7). 


6. English and Celtic 


Apart from lexical considerations, Germania Semitica offers solutions to 
structural peculiarities. In particular, English differs strikingly from com- 
mon Germanic patterns. Celtic influence on English has therefore been 

subject to much recent research (cf. Filppula, Klemola and Pitkänen 2002), 
which focuses on structural deviations of English from Germanic which are 
also represented in Insular Celtic. 


Building on work by John Morris Jones (1900), Julius Pokorny 

(1927-30), Heinrich Wagner (1959), and others, Theo Vennemann adds to 

this field of research the idea of prehistoric language contact between a 
Semitic and a Celtic speaking population. The "syntactic approximation of 
Insular Celtic to Semitic" (chapter 11 of this volume) is a process in which 
characteristic features of a prehistoric contact language are proposed to 
have been gradually transferred to Celtic, following a language shift, and 
also later from Celtic to English. It is suggested that transitivity of lan 
guage contact led to the emergence of the English (and Insular Celtic) pro- 
gressive (cf. Pokorny 1959: 155), the loss of external possessors in English 
(and Insular Celtic) (cf. Kónig and Haspelmath 1997), the northern subject 
rule (Northern English and Scottish dialects) and the Welsh rule (cf. 
Klemola 2000), and subordinating and in Irish English (and Insular Celtic) 
(cf. Filppula 1999). For all structures, Semitic parallels are given (chapters 
2, 5, 16 of this volume). Thus, English is Celticized Anglo-Saxon and ac- 
cording to the author of this book, by transitivity, Semiticized Anglo-Saxon 
(cf. the partial family tree from chapter 15 of this volume): 
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Anglo-Saxon 


ff 

Celtic and Insular Celtic 
ft 

Semitic 


Explanation of symbols: 1 : substratal influence on 
^: transformation into 


Figure 2. Transitivity of language contact: Semitidic » Celtic » English 


7. Exchange of cultural techniques: the Futhark 


Finally, this book offers a new perspective on the Germanic runic alphabet, 
the Futhark. Theo Vennemann suggests that the order of the runes, the pho- 
nemes they represent, and the names of runes can be attributed to Phoeni- 
cian influence. Methodologically, the author uncovers various feature com- 
binations which the Germanic and the Phoenician alphabets share and 

claims that the parallels discovered are non-coincidental (chapters 27-30 of 
this volume). If correct, the correspondence of alphabets provides evidence 
for the exchange of cultural goods between the oral culture of Germanic 

and the Phoenician written culture. One can picture a Phoenician-Germanic 
trading situation with a Phoenician using the sign for cattle, the letter 
?^Aleph, and the Germanic taking over the sign with its Phoenician meaning 
and its Germanic wording fehu. 


The explanation given in this book for the beginning of the Futhark with 

F instead of A is the only one available. The question has not been addressed 
before, because it is not conceivable without a scenario of prehistoric lan- 
Guage contact between Germanic and Semitic peoples. 


8. The question of verifiability 


Theo Vennemann's Phoenician hypothesis did not remain without criticism 

cism. The theory stands as long as it is not falsified. It can be falsified by 
providing more likely etymologies within Indo-European, finding errors in 

the argumentation, or offering better explanations for the peculiar structure 
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features of Germanic in question. It has been criticized that way 
methodology lacks verifiability (Baldi/Page 2005: 2190). However, a 
methodology does not have to be verifiable; each example offered is false 
able. Flawless Indo-European etymologies for Germanic words with a good 
phonological and semantic fit in Semitic, such as G Pflege, G Volk (Ven- 
nemann 1998d), G Adel (chapter 6 of this volume), and the names of 
Phol/Balder (chapters 19 and 20 of this volume) would be a challenge for 
the theory. For many etymologies presented in Germania Semitica, there is 
no Indo-European etymology available at all. Since the etymons considered 
in this book are not selected randomly, the reason for this gap itself may be 
instructive. 


The immediately occurring question of whether the phonological and 
semantic fit between Germanic and Semitic words is coincidental, ie 
whether the possibility of typological parallelism between the Indo-Euro 
Pean and non-Indo-European languages in question is undervalued 
(Baldi/Page 2006: 2188), cannot be ruled out, but can be methodologically 
counter-balanced both quantitatively and qualitatively. The quantitative 
argument concerns the amount of words restricted to the Germanic language 
guages which have a good fit in Semitic; the qualitative argument is built 
on the quality of etymologies, according to the aforementioned criteria of 
phonological and semantic fit as well as on a parallelism of structures in 
other linguistic fields than etymology, such as verbal ablaut, syntactic con- 
instructions, and word order. 


9, Discontinuity 


Linguistic research in prehistoric language contact is a necessary supple- 

ment to the already established methods of reconstruction. Vennemann's 

approach offers a language-specific explanation for typological reorganization- 
tion. 


Changes of word order and of syntactic constructions are not simple 

natural developments of Proto-Indo-European, but issues worth investigating 

ing with regard to the origins of the innovations. The hypothesis of prehistoric 
toric language contact between Indo-European-speaking peoples and Phoe- 

nicians provides tools for dealing with this kind of discontinuity, ie for 
identifying and evaluating non-Indo-European features. Transitivity of land 
guage contact, contact etymologies, and prehistoric language shift are but a 

few of the research subjects arising from this approach. 
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Germania Semitica is a pioneering work in the investigation of Germanic 
prehistory. The approach has, to quote Theo Vennemann, the prospect of 
lifting treasures, far beyond the results presented in this volume. 


Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna 
University of Bamberg 
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Abstract 


In traditional descriptions Germanic appears as an organic development of Indo- 
European. By contrast, this paper presents and supports the idea that for an ap- 
preciation of the individuality of Germanic its prehistoric non-Indo-European con- 
tacts have to be investigated. After providing some sketches of parallel cases and 
clarifying some conceptual and theoretical prerequisites, the paper illustrates the 
following thesis: Germanic is substratally Vasconized, superstratally Hamito-Semi- 
ticized Indo-European. The following non-Indo-European traits of Germanic will be 
considered, partly in brief reports with references, partly in new analyses: the non- 
Indo-European portion of the vocabulary which according to the hand-books 

amounts to one third, according to the author's view to more than half, approxima- 
ting three quarters; the initial word-accent; the systematization of the verbal ablaut; 
the word-order split into main and subordinate clause patterns. 


Summary 


According to traditional views, Germanic can be described as an organic continuation 
development of Indo-European. In contrast, the present 

Article explains and justifies the view that in order to capture the nature of the 
Germanic rather the study of its prehistoric non-Indo-Germanic 

manic contacts is essential. After outlining some parallel cases and 

The clarification of the necessary conceptual and theoretical prerequisites will 

The following thesis is highlighted: Germanic is substratally vasconized, super- 

Stratal Semitized Indo-European. In this context, the following are considered: 

partly in the form of short presentations with references, partly in new analyses — 
above all the following non-Indo-European features of Germanic: the not from 

The part of the vocabulary that can be interpreted as Indo-European is devoted to the teac 
According to manuals, it is one third, and according to the author's estimate, more than 
half, possibly three quarters; the initial accent; the systematic 

ization of the ablaut; the splitting of the word order. [234 


2 0n the origins of Germanic 
1.1. Preliminary considerations, concepts and theses 


This essay deals with a topic that is presented in a different light and 
with a different perspective in numerous publications by two 
Centuries and which was reflected in the title of an article by E. 


Seebold' is succinctly formulated: “The constitution of the Germanic 

schen from a linguistic point of view". There are at all times and also in 
The article mentioned contains keywords that have a significant impact on my work. 
play a role; for example, E. Seebold asks a sub-question: “Have 

Substrates or other forms of language mixing play a role 

plays?" (p. 170). But this question does not become the central theme 

an investigation, and in the above-mentioned report it is hardly 

There were no specific and concretized proposals 

Proposals for the filiation of prehistoric contact languages of Ger- 
manic. I think that they exist now and I would like to talk about them 
report. 


1.1.1 The starting point 


The traditional Indo-European and Germanistic view of the 
Indo-European languages and especially Germanic 

sees these as organic developments of the Indo-European 

This is understandable as a lasting effect of the joy of 

the discovery of the common root of all Indo-European languages 
chen in the with great research effort of several generations 
tions. The Indo-Europeanists see the origins 

research of what is common to all Indo-European languages and the 
"Ursprache" with some justification as its main task 

and entrust the investigation of what separates, what distinguishes 
the individual language-related [735 linguistics, for example 

play of Germanic linguistics^ Its representatives point out 
therefore enjoy the common origin of their language branch with 

the other Indo-European languages and leave no stone unturned, 

to trace every feature of their object of investigation back to the Ur-Indo-Germanic 
Indo-European and Germanic studies are 

Both are looking for the Germanic — I am now narrowing my view 
exemplary on this — as an organic development of the Indo- 

Germanic to interpret. 
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1.1.2. The problem 


This view of Germanic culture seems to me to be too one-sided. It is the 
View of the romantic philology of the 19th century, in which 

Comparative Indo-European linguistics 

This approach, which for its purposes of identifying 

ization of commonalities, has achieved admirable things, can do little 
where it is a question of identifying the distinguishing features as non-Indo-European 
to capture and explain. What in the conventional language comparison 

was not really perceived, which 

but in the modern, universally comparative linguistic perspective 

comes to light is that Germanic has its own and actual 

essentially represents a very peculiar type of language. 


The same applies once again and to a greater extent to the 

Germanic languages and especially for English, which, 

as J. Pokorny? put it, many non-Indo-European elements 

elements of the Insular Celtic language via the Celtic route. 

taken and "thereby created an un-Germanic, even directly non-Germanic 
Dogermanic character". In fact, no one would 

on the idea of using English in its uniqueness without taking into account 
ing the influence of foreign influences. This was precisely what was thought 
possible in Germanic. But for reasons of space I will touch on the 
Individual languages only and concentrate [734 otherwise on common 

similar features of the Germanic languages, which are derived from an Indo-European 
strange from a scientific point of view. 


1.1.3. The central question 


The central question of this article is: How is the German 

niche as something new, as a representative of its own, unique 

Language type emerged? I am looking for an answer with the help of a department 
linguistics, which has recently gained great importance. 

and in which significant progress has been made: the 

Theory of language contact, as developed by SG Thomason - T. Kauf- 

man? can be recognized. I examine the thesis that the origin of the 

Germanic languages have contributed to several languages, not only the In- 
Dogermanic, and that by integrating these contributions the new 

language type emerged. 
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1.1.4. Language contact as a cause for the emergence of languages 


There are well-studied theories about the origin of languages in language contact. 
Examples. Some will be recalled in the following sections. 

I refer here to my lecture 'Syntax and language con- 

takt',' where, however, mainly the word order is considered. 


1.1.4.1. Akkadian, Amharic 


The oldest well-studied example is Akkadian.' It is undoubtedly 

freely a Semitic language (just as Germanic is undoubtedly 

an Indo-European language), but its peculiarity is only 

understandable if one considers the contribution of Sumerian to its creation. 
hung is taken into account: In lexical and structural terms, 

Akkadian also has similarities with Sumerian, a 

non-Semitic language." The Semites who came to Mesopotamia 

They encountered a culturally advanced Sumerian population. 

population. Akkadian is, in a sense, Sumerianized Semitic. [37 


The same applies, albeit with the involvement of Cushitic languages, to the 
also Semitic Amharic. ° 


1.1.4.2. Hindi 


Modern Hindi is undoubtedly an Indo-European language, namely in- 

Doiran language. However, it differs in lexical, morphological 

and syntactically significantly different from the reconstructed Ur-Indo-German 
manic. Three to two and a half millennia ago, the Indo- 

Germanic Indian (Old Indian) according to the Vedic and 

Sanskrit is much more similar to the original language; in fact, the latter is, under cert 
reconstructed with due consideration of the Old Indian. 

Since then, this branch of the language has changed radically, so that the modern 
Indo-European Indian languages contribute little to this reconstruction 

could contribute more. The reason is clear: more and more speakers 

of the non-Indo-European indigenous languages of the subcontinent — 

numerically certainly predominantly speakers of the Dravidian languages" - 

have become part of the Indo-European languages of the 

subcontinent, and in this ongoing language 

change, the Indo-European Indian languages have increasingly 

Indo-Europeanized, perhaps Dravidianized. From the encounter of the 
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Indo-European Indian and especially the Dravidian languages 
the linguistic type to which Hindi belongs emerged. 


1.1.4.3. Irish 


At the other end of the Indo-European language landscape is something 
Something similar happened. Another branch of the Indo-Germanic 

African, departments of the Celtic, in the British Isles still 
developed considerably further from the Indo-European original type, namely 
in terms of its word order to the point of complete mirror image in the 
Comparison with Hindi. The Insular Celtic, for example the present-day 
Irish, although belonging to the Indo-European language, is, as Sir 
William Jones" — the ancient Semitic languages and also 

structurally more similar to classical Arabic in some respects than 

any [23g of the other Indo-European languages. A methodological 

dic difference to the study of modern Indian Indo-Germanic 

manic languages, such as Hindi, is that in the British Isles 

no non-Indo-European languages have survived — no Western 

counterparts of the Munda and Dravidian languages, so to speak. 

But the thesis was already put forward and justified by J. Morris Jones. 
It has been established that these counterparts are Hamito-Semitic or, 
as we say today, were Afro-Asiatic languages; and these 


Thesis is by J. Pokorny" and again by OD Gensler with 

other methods to a very high degree of security. 

The island Celtic languages also represent something new 

which, within the framework of Indo-European and Celtic studies, is not 

can be adequately explained: According to the linguistic substance, they are 
predominantly Indo-European, namely Celtic, the linguistic form 

but partly Hamito-Semitic; that is, they are Hamito-Semitic 

ized Celtic. 


1.1.5. Substrate and superstrate influences 


When it comes to linguistic contact influences, one must consider — in addition to the usi 
ual "adstratal" influence by neighbouring languages - effects 

of stratification: influences "from below", such as from 

subjugated or otherwise socially unimportant, but possibly 

wise by their large number of influential populations, so-called 

Substrate influences, and influences "from above", such as from conquerors or 

otherwise by their social position, not necessarily 
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influential populations through large numbers, so-called super- 
These are of course idealizations; each concrete case 

has its own conditions and is actually more complicated. But 
Such a schematization can contribute a lot to understanding. 


1.1.6. English 


Let us consider a particularly thoroughly studied example of the effectiveness 
of such stratification: English. The influences of the island Celtic 

schen to the [339 English were substratal, in that the Anglo-Saxons 
appeared on the islands as conquerors and subjugated the Celts; the 

The language shift to English has not yet been completed. 

On the other hand, the influence of Norman French on the 

English superstratal, in which the Normans of William the Conqueror 

a. 1066, they appeared as conquerors against the Anglo-Saxons. The example 
game shows a fundamental, although not categorical, difference 

difference between substratal and superstratal language influence: Sub- 
strate mainly affect the structure, less the lexicon of their 
Superstrates; Superstrates mainly influence the lexicon, less 

the structure of their substrates. English is structurally 

substratal insular Celtic, in lexical terms superstratal Romanic 

ized Coastal West Germanic." Of course, this is (see Overview 1) a 
simplified schematization, which further developments from inter- 
motivation and other contact influences (for example the Scandinavian 
Navian in the time of Dane Law) is excluded from the presentation. 
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Norman French 

U 

Coastal West Germanic > Anglo-Saxon = English 
e 

Insular Celtic 


Key: 
U : superstratal influence on 
fl: substratal influence on 


» : regional development (with different influences) to 
= : Transformation through significant contact influence in 


Overview 1. The origins of English | 249 


1.1.7. The central thesis on the origin of Germanic 


The following thesis will be presented and illustrated here: The 
Germanic is adstratal and substratal vasconized, adstratal and su- 
perstratal hamito-semitized Indo-European. Germanic has 

According to this thesis, apart from other, lesser influences, 

So three parents: the Indo-European, the Vasconic and the Ha- 
mito-Semitic. 


This linguistic thesis is based on the following real- 

historical picture of the origins of Europe: The 

the last ice age, almost deserted Europe north of the mountains - 

the Alps and the Pyrenees — was from the 8th millennium BC onwards 

next from its southernmost region, from the south of France, in possession 
taken, where then, as in early historical times, Vasconian, 

that is, languages related to modern Basque are spoken 

were." In the thus vasconized "old European" language area 

penetrated from the western Mediterranean from the early 5th millennium 
from along the Atlantic coasts seafaring colonizers who 

I call "Atlanticists" and whose languages I call Hamito-Semitic 

and from the 6th millennium onwards Indo-Europeans from the southeast." 


On their way to Northern Europe, the Vasconic region was therefore 
Pre-Germanic Indo-European an ad- and a substratum. In the 3rd 
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In the 18th century, the Atlantic Ocean was introduced into Northern Europe, and thus 
over the pre-Germanic Indo-European of the north — to the Ad- 

and superstratum. According to language contact theory, the 

Pre-Germanic with substratal vasconic and with superstratal 

Hamito-Semitic influences are to be expected, that is, on the one hand, with important 
structural and certain lexical Vasconian influences 

and on the other hand with important lexical and certain structural 

Hamito-Semitic influences. Although [?4; the initial aim was to 

Language comparison at all provides evidence for prehistoric 

To find language contacts, individual research results have all- 

gradually becoming obvious indications of such stratal asymmetries 

as I would like to explain in more detail in the second part. 


1.2. Elements of a proof 


The second part of this article will discuss some specific problems of 
Lexicology and grammar of Germanic, which are within 

a purely Indo-European German studies remained without a solution 
Together, they represent, in my opinion, important elements of a 

Proof of the correctness of the assumptions made in the first part 
represents. 


1.2.1. Vocabulary problems 


In all current accounts of the history of the Germanic language, 

to read that about a third of the Germanic vocabulary is not 
Indo-European etymologies, so that one can use appropriate 

high substrate influence." G. Neumann" has this 

disputed and claimed that Germanic (except for the comparative 

wise late Celtic and Latin influences) completely free of loanwords. 
words. This position contradicts experience: Except 

the case of complete isolation, which for Germanic culture is not possible 
can be assumed, there is a language without continuous 

In fact, after several years, 

etymological work the yield of prehistoric (pre-Celtic) 

tic, pre-Latin) loanwords with identifiable origins. 

considerable. 
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1.2.1.1. Stratality issues 


Among the authors who hold the view that one third of the Germanic 
vocabulary is without Indo-European connection, it says that this 


third may be attributed to substrate influences. 

I have shown that a good part of this loan vocabulary 

is rather due to superstrate influences, since [34,2 at least 

The first three of the eight subject groups to which the vocabulary researchers assigned 
assign emphasis to unetymologized vocabulary, 

1. Warfare, weapons and related matters 

2. Legal system 


3. State and community life 


4. Domestic and agricultural work, house building, settlements and the like 
chen 


5. Other expressions of a higher culture 


6. Maritime affairs, shipping and related matters 


7. Animal and plant names 


8. Expressions from numerous spheres of daily life 


through comparative language case studies as prototypically superstratal 
This comparison included 


1. the Norman-French superstrate influence on the Middle 
telenglish, 


2. the Frankish superstrate influence on Gallo-Roman Latin 
in Northern France, 


3. the Arabic superstrate influence on emerging Spanish, 


4. the Lombard and Ostrogothic superstrate influence on the 
emerging Northern Italian, 


5. the Turkish superstrate influence on the Balkan languages, 

6. the superstrate influence of the Hanseatic League based on trade economics 
to Danish and Swedish. 

For the other groups of meaning, one must consider on a case-by-case basis 

in which social situations borrowing is likely. 

In the case of Germanic — which I would like to illustrate below — 


ren — one must take into account the prehistoric lexical influence (if 
I simplify from the always expected neighbouring 


scientific influence, i.e. adstratative influence, may be dispensed with) with strata- 
influence from both directions, namely above all 
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l. with substratal influence from the old European (Vasconian) 
Languages, 


2. with superstratal influence from the Atlantic (hamito-semiti- 
ic) languages. [743 


This double influence begins to be felt in the first compilations 
to actually sign what I first talked about in 1998? 


1.2.1.2. Animal names 


The following animal names (I am not limiting myself to the Ger- 

manic) seem to be Vascon loan words: ice- 

bird (ahd. isarno, isaro, ae. isearn); gr. GÀ«vcv, üAkvov 'kingfisher'; 
Spanish garza, Latin ardea 'heron', Greek Xapadpids (a wading bird); Greek 
meAàpyós 'stork' (the 7éAAos ápyós, the "white heron”), gr. 

«aAávópos 'calender lark'; gr. oadauavópa." As you can see, 

These are "natural" animals whose names are often used as substrate 

words appear." 


Conversely, as has long been suspected, the 

The following animal names are Atlantic loan words: bull, goat, boar — 

Names of domesticated animals, more precisely those animals that are 

play a role in animal breeding, whose names are therefore easily interpreted as cultural 
real superstrate words are understandable, namely insofar as the 

population had special knowledge in this area 

should have. 


There are related concepts to the names of domesticated animals: 
Horn, which is considered by many to be a Semitic loanword, and Auf, 
for which I would like to make an Atlantic origin probable. 

seeks [44 have." The corresponding etymologies are from other 

and was set up by me without the idea of strategicity. 

It seems to me more remarkable that the general theory of 

ry of language contact required asymmetry between sub- and su- 
perstratal loan origin is reflected in the compilations." A 

A recent discovery in this area is that the West Indo-German 

manic names of the honey bee are Hamito-Semitic loan words, 

in addition, the hitherto completely unexplained name of the bee colony, /mme, which only 
West Germanic (ahd. imbi, ae. ymbe); the honey bee is 

not, as one might think, a lower or "natural" animal, 

but a pet whose domestication — an important cultural 


real achievement — the Egyptians have achieved.” 
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1.2.1.3. Two special cases 


There are also Atlantic loanwords that, in terms of stratification, 

seem neutral, but may be influenced by religious beliefs 

were significant. In my essay 'Etymological relations in 

old Europe'" I called Krabbe (from which cancer is derived). Krabbe, 

Hebr. ^agráb, North Arabic 'agrabun etc. 'Scorpion' is used in the context 
my theory, which explains the Atlantic-Indo-European con- 

takte situated in the North and Baltic Sea region." [545 


In this context, I would like to propose that 

the beetle word — Old High German kevur, kevar, kever; also weak: Old High German kevuro, 
keviro, kevero, as. kevera f., ae. ceafor m. 'cock-chafer, beetle', also 

*kefra-, *«kefran-, :xkafra-" — a Hamito-Semitic loanword 

kónnte. The only West Germanic word has no good Indo-European 

Etymology. According to Kluge/Seebold 


(perhaps originally as an active adjective) to the under Kiefer, represented 

Sound gesture meaning 'eat, chew'", the beetle is thus referred to as 

xFresser'. The word originally means 'grasshopper', the generalization 

commonization only in the 18th century, although older Wibel derives from this meaning. 
is being pushed." 


However, there are arguments against an Indo-European interpretation. 

The restriction to West Germanic and the simultaneous 

Diversity of phonological and morphological forms. For 

ae. ceafor m. Clark Hall/Meritt" only provide the 

meaning 'cockchafer, beetle'. The OED (sv chafer) also defines: " A 

name given to certain beetles, now chiefly the cock-chafer and rose- 
chafer, used alone, it generally means the former of these. Apparently, 
originally applied to species destructive to plants." The cock-chafer is 
the cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), for which the following actually applies: "Both the 
perfect insect and the larva are very destructive to vegetation." The rose 
chafer is the rose chafer (Cetonia aurata), to which the OED 

writes: "A beetle ... of a burnished green or copper color, frequency- 

ting roses and in the grub state very destructive to vegetation." The older 
test Evidence in the OED shows ceafor as a translation of gr.-lat. bru- 
chus, which in Middle Latin means 'a type of locust, beetle'. It is 
certainly reasonable, as the actual meaning of the West Germanic 

word that of a plant-damaging beetle [245, as 

He was known in northern Western Europe. This fits quite well 

exactly Egypt. hprr 1. 'scarab beetle', 'dung beetle'; 2. Hprr 'Skara- 
baus, Chepri (a god, also name for sun god)'; 3. 'Skara- 
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baus (as a piece of jewelry)'. The phonological and semantic similarity 

The origin of West Germanic *kefra-, *kafra- and Egyptian hprr is significant; 
a possible cultural significance of the word in the superstrate could 

have promoted borrowing.” 


1.2.1.4. Plant names 


I still have little material about plant names. At least 

Among those who point to the Vasconic, there are more "natural" 

Plants, such as names of wild growing trees, for example birch, bask. 
burkhilurki, oak, Bask. agin '(among other things) evergreen oak', and aspen, 
Basque aspil ‘service tree, Atlas berry tree, hackberry', especially 
Eller/Erle, Bask. altz”, among those that point to the Atlantic, the 

main pre-Roman fruit name in Europe, the apple word". The 

Name of the apple, the most important pre-Roman fruit name of the North 

dens, would thus be like the name of the fruit harvest, English harvest (one 
same German autumn), of Semitic origin.” 


1.2.1.5. Further loanword areas, taking into account the 
Stratality 


Even suspected loanwords from other areas of meaning show the 

stratal asymmetry: Vascon loan words such as Mur(e), Anger, Haken, 
Latte/Laden, bald, English adze, furthermore sheaf, doughnut (in the older 
meaning ‘claw, hook'), urine, thigh, Goth. stigqan 'to push' and ice 

do not indicate a culturally higher — but also not necessarily 

to a culturally lower borrowing stratum, but 

to a higher the Semitic cultural words autumn, English harvest (as 

Name of the fruit harvest, [247 as Jacob Grimm already suspected) together with 
harp”, star, earth, garden/gorod 'town', fence/town/-dunum, -durum 

(in oppida names), duration/dry, seven, measure, hate/quarrel/hadu-, 
(Vermin) 'victim', the group around practice (lat. opus/operor/epulum, 

ai. dpas-/ápas-), fear, etc. Among the related names, Goth. 

aipei 'mother' (Basque aita 'father'), which probably includes Eidam, from 
Superstrat originally meant the wet nurse, while 

the group around got. magus 'boy', megs 'son-in-law', mawi 

'girl', Ancient Greek *Émaqq 'son' with the matrilineal culture of the At- 
lantiker to explain." 


Clear superstrate borrowings from the Atlantic would have to 
in the military sector. This is indeed the case. Here, 
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proved that, as modern army and division from the French 

superstrate, so in prehistoric times probably army and with 

high probability people (urg. xfulk-a- "department of an army") 

were borrowed from the Atlantic superstrate. An etymologically 
belonging to the people, but according to the sound shifts younger 
Loanword is the word plow. Volk and plow go back to hamito-semiti- 

cal roots of the form p/C (including p/h, plg) and the basic meaning 
tung 'to divide, to split'; the old Germanic folk refers to 

Division (from Latin divisio) a division of the army, the plough is the 
Device for splitting (furrowing) the soil, compare Arabic falaha 

'(to split the ground, to plough' (Arabic tp > f}, also in the (derogatory) 
gen) name of the fellahin, the “ploughmen”; the conquering Arabs 

were not farmers themselves, but nomads.” [54g 


Superstrat Language considered 


Atlantic: xp-/-g- Germanic: (?) => xp^(uJIg-a- > *fulka- > folk 
French; division German: folk ... — Division 


A new, as yet unpublished superstrategy is that of 

Word urg. *Sibj6, German clan, which is restricted to Germanic, so 

is hardly Indo-European. Phonologically and semantically it fits with 
Semitic (for example Punic) pA 'clan', compare also (with 

Prefix mi-) Hebrew mispaha 'family' and (via Yiddish) German. 
Mischpoche. The concept of family is highly culture-specific, a 

Legal term of the highest rank. Even today's word family is 

obviously a loanword from the cultural superstrate Latin. 


Superstrat Language considered 


Atlantic: x3-ph- — Germanic: (?)? => xsipltjó > *sibjo > clan 
Latin: familia German: clan » family 


Incidentally, the Latin familia itself has no generally accepted 

cepted etymology, could therefore be a loanword itself, one assumes 

comes from the Etruscan. Irish clan is also not an inherited word. Seen in this way 
It is therefore not unlikely that the German 

nic word is a loanword. Until now, only the direct connection 

The theory showed the way to the connection. The factual 

Similarities in the Old Semitic and Old Germanic families 

en structures also underpin the relationship in cultural history. 
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A kind of keystone of the theory that the considerable number of typical 
Superstrategy loanwords on a socially and militarily relevant 

Semitic-speaking layer” of prehistoric Germania 

tet, forms [549 the word for this very class itself, urg. xapal-, German nobility, 
which, like *sibjo, German clan within the Indogermania, refers to the Germanic 
sche is limited and like this no usable Indo-European 

cal derivation, so that borrowing from a non-Indo-Germanic 

language is likely. In fact, in the Semitic 

a root °T? with not uniformly determined dental con- 

sonant T and a meaning spectrum from 'firmly rooted' to 

'Nobility', as in the Old Testament (Exodus 24:11) Hebrew "sy/y, vocalized 
"asilé, plur. constr. 'the nobles', Eng. 'the nobles'; and in Arabic 

"tl (in older notation "bl), for example "atala 'it had root, or a foun- 
dation, it was (became) firmly rooted', "atalw" 'glory, honor, dignity, 
nobility'." Eng. nobility 'nobility', which according to the Norman-French 
Conquest ae. aóel- displaced, proves the fundamental possibility 

such renaming of a new ruling class from the Su- 

perstrat language, the language of this ruling class: [359 


Superstrat Language considered 
Atlantic: *"a7(VJI- Germanic: (?)* > taral- > tapal- 
French: nobilité English: noble -» nobilite » nobility 


In fact, this model is from the outset the most likely 

lichste; if one does not have a suitable name for the new, 
dominant class or its members or who have a 

the language of the lower classes does not apply to 

can be applied, the self-designation from the super- 

stratal language of the rulers also in the language of the lower 
layers, so that the term in the surviving 

language." 


1.2.1.6. Other loanwords (without any recognizable strategicity) 


Of course, there are also loan words that are not easily stratal 

interpret how, in order to once again highlight an important non-Germanic 
sic word, Lat. grandis/grande, Basque (h)andi "big", and 

those that may be based on a special mediation (for example 

game "Wanderwórter"), such as silver, Basque silhar etc.", and iron (Anord. 


isarn, Goth. eisarn etc.), from Basque izar 'star', izarniatu 'sparkle'", 
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A mysterious cultural word is Gasse with its morphological and 


semantically strange clan: OHG gazza, AN. gata, GOt. gatwo 'city- 

street, place' and English gate, ‘way, street' (in northern dialects, 
also [55, obviously a Scandinavian loanword), also English gate, 'ver- 
lockable opening in the wall, the hinged locking 

device itself', ae. get, geat, plur. gatu, which comes from afries. gat 'hole, 
opening', ndt. ndl. gat 'hole', as. gar *Nadelohr', an. gat ‘opening, 
Passage', which in turn is in High German and 

Gothic is missing. The two for Gasse, gata etc. (English gate,) and gat 
(engl. gate,) groups are referred to by some authors 

which, given the formal and semantic similarity (ge- 

common sound base gat-, common basic meaning 'passage') 

is questionable. But all authors agree that the words are not 

etymology." Everything points to a loan complex. 

It is fortunate that there is a similar word in Basque, also without 
Etymology, gives: ate (Lower Navarres. athe) 'door, gate ^, probably from 
ülterem xhathe with dissimilatory loss of the initial *A-?. Since 

initial velar plosives are sporadically lost in Basque," 

the following reconstruction can be used: urvask. xgaTe > vor- 

Bask. xhathe > Bask. athe, ate. An Urvaskonic xgaTe with a 

Fortis-plosive T and a basic meaning 'passage' seems to me 

not a bad template for the otherwise unexplained Germanic xgar- 

Family. Perhaps that Germanists in the future will be based at the airport of 
Bilbao the bilingual signs above the passages to the exits 

boarding bridges with a different understanding: Atea 3 / Gate 

3, Ateak 1-2 / Gates 1-2". [55s 


1.2.1.7. A special vocabulary area: strong verbs 


In this context I would like to remind you of a well-known fact 

ners, but which now takes on a new meaning: a striking number of strong 
Germanic verbs have no generally accepted Indo-Germanic 

manic etymology. For my purposes, it is sufficient to have a subset 
because I do not need to provide detailed proof. 

ten can: the verbs that contain a xp. These are from the outset 

most likely not Indo-European, because the Proto-Indo-European 

sche famously had the "labial gap" in his media series, the 

well-known starting point of the so-called "glottal theory" of the original 
Indo-European consonantism." Exactly such verbs - verbs, 

which actually should not exist at all — but appear in considerable 
Number, and they can be found in all seven classes. 
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Class I: — gripan, slipan, wipan 
Class II: sleupan, dreupan, süpan 


Class III: krimpan, limpan, rimpan, helpan, werpan 


Class IV: drepan 
Class V: Plegan 
Class VI: lapan, skapjan, stapjan, 


Class VII: slepan, swaipan, hlaupan, hrópan, wópjan, h"opan 


All these verbs are probably loanwords. They could be in the- 
the same language contact situation into Pre-Germanic, in 
which the ablaut was systematized (see section 1.2.2.2 below). 
Verbum of class V, plegan, I have probably already made, 

that it is a Semitic loanword^ Outside this *p-group 

I believe the evidence of Semitic origin for two verbs of the 
Class VI, *waknan and dragan". For the other 

Verbs still need to be investigated. [555 


Despite all the provisional nature of the vote, it should be mentioned that the strong 
Verbs regarding their etymologizability, like E. Seebold? these 

Despite all the uncertainty that such an evaluation entails due to 

verbal assessments, a first result is suggestive. 

gestiv. It exceeds all previous estimates: Where the manuals 

about 30% of the vocabulary cannot be etymologized and I myself 

due to years of study of the entire vocabulary more than 

50%, is found in the heart of the Germanic vocabulary, in its 

strong verbs, at least in the one class counted so far, the 

Class III with 120 securely associated verbs, the following result: 


- 54 verbs (45%) have no etymology. (E. Seebold: "keine 
[useful/immediate] comparison possibility.") 


- 36 verbs (30%) have an uncertain etymology. (E. Seebold: 
"no reliable comparison option.") 


- 15 verbs (12.5%) have no exact etymology, that is, the 
Comparison option is not guaranteed, but still safer than 
in the previous group. (E. Seebold: "no exact 

Possibility of comparison.") 


- 15 verbs (12.5%) have a certain Indo-European etymology 
gy that is written in an East Indo-European language (such as Old Indo- 
schen). 


So 25% is halfway secure and 12.5% is completely secure. Will we 
of the future that three quarters of the Old Germanic word- 
schatzes cannot be considered Indo-European? 
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1.2.1.8. Loan toponyms 


Just briefly mentioned (although my theory of prehistoric 

languages of Europe originated there) that the 

etymological study of place names — mainly 

River, mountain and settlement names - in the interior of the continent to the 
Basque, near the coast to the Semitic. To give just one example, 

game (more can be found in the respective documents mentioned): 


Vascon example: names with vask. taran 'valley' (compare 

Basque aran 'valley') and with an identically explicating meaning 
[254 new head constituents are found from the Pyrenees (Val d'Aran) 
through the German-speaking area (Arntal, several times) to Norway 
(Arendal) and England (Arundel)? 


Semitic example: Island names in the British Isles begin 

several times with i or ai. I put them to semit. ^y 'island'. This includes 

the name of Ireland, Eire, old Irish Eriu, according to Indo-European reconstruction 
structure xiwerijü. This name proves, with the addition of ak- 

kad. weri'um 'copper' understood as xi-weriji 'island copper' (in the 

Semitic arrangement of constituents), the 'copper island', as pure 

Semitic." 


As can be seen from these few name interpretations, a 
future toponymy for the real and cultural historical requirements 
can still make a significant contribution to the research of Europe's prehistory. 


1.2.2. Structural problems 

1.2.2.1. Substratal structural influence: vigesimality and word accent 

A vasconic substrate is compatible with the penetration of the vasconic 
vigesimal counting — Basque counts on a 20-digit basis — 

into Romanesque, Celtic and Germanic; it developed in the 

Old French (still today quatre-vingt '80', quatre-vingt dix '90' 

etc.), in Insular Celtic and Danish." Counting systems are thought 

patterns from which the substrate speakers can only with difficulty — and often 
nug not at all - separate, as is also the case for idiom and syntax 

applies," but to a lesser extent [755 for lexis and morphology. 

The vigesimal counting method can be found everywhere in Germania 

Traces in words like German Stiege, Schock, English shilling (20 pence), score 
'20 pieces' (from Scandinavian); but for the original German 

manic none of this, and the Proto-Indo-European was 

decimal. 
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The situation is different with the accent, which was already changed in Proto-Germanic. 
This was, as is well known, a so-called free 

Accent which, according to lexical and morphological determinations, 

every syllable of a word. But in the prehistory of the 

Germanic, it was after the implementation of Verner's law 

zes, but before reaching Proto-Germanic on the first word 

This shift in emphasis to the first syllable not only affected 

the Germanic, but also the Celtic and the Italic, i.e. the 

three westernmost Indo-European language branches (and only these), 

Interestingly, there is also Etruscan," which is believed to have originated in Italy. 
lich also developed on vasconic substrate. This originally 

Central and Western European accent development is undoubtedly a 

Sprachbund phenomenon, hence a contact phenomenon. I write 

they are influenced by the common vasconic substrate," whereby 

However, the accentuation of Basque in prehistoric times 

is less easy to make probable than vigesimality. 


1.2.2.2. Superstratal structural influence: Ablaut 


The stratal asymmetry also fits the systematization and functionality 
nalization of the border between lexis and morphology 

verbal ablaut in Germanic. It has often caused surprise 

change, which two quotes may represent: 


Among the Indo-European languages, Germanic, like all others, has greatly de- 
creased the number of phonetic variations, but it has greatly increased them 
functional importance. In particular, gradation has been systematized as the 
structural mechanism of the German 'Strong Verb'." 


Of unique importance were the monosyllabic short vowel ablaut 

hen in Germanic. They form the basis and the skeleton of five 

seven classes [756 of the so-called strong verbs, which with almost unheard of tenacity 
live on into modern-day German.”! 


This systematization and functionalization of the verbal ablaut 
but remained unexplained. It was addressed by A. Stedje in 1987. 


A. Stedje gives a historical overview of the involvement 

with the Germanic ablaut since Jacob Grimm and asks aptly: 

"Why has the ablaut become so popular in the Germanic languages? 
systematically enforced?" After critical analysis of the reported 
schlage she comes to the following conclusion: 
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In my opinion, the above explanation [from the innermost 

reason for language' (Jacob Grimm) or from the ‘organising factors that 
inherent in the language structures' (AV Desnickaja) or from other 
linguistic reasons] is not sufficient. What possible explanations 

but could still be considered? I am of the opinion that the systematic 
tization is probably the result of a language contact situation." 


A. Stedje leaves open what kind of language contact it is. 

but points out that “a long-standing 

Adstrate or diglossia situation ... often a structural adjustment of the 
languages concerned, which even at the morphological level 

possible” (109f.). Referring to “the bilingualism and 

In her book “Language Learning Research” she states: 


Often [in language contact situations with uncontrolled second language] 

chen acquisition] mainly involves simplifications and overgeneralizations" (p. 
110). “Such behaviour [which in children’s language and in language change the 
so-called 'false analogies'] characterizes not only the first language acquisition 
acquisition of the child, but also the second language learner and the foreign language 
chensprecher. In both categories we find the typical simplifications, 
Overgeneralizations and interim rules. The systematization of ablaut 

can be classified into this pattern” (p. 111). [However, the origin of the 

Ablaut in Indo-European], “the Ablaut in Germanic ... 

would be considered a language contact phenomenon in view of the above. 
interpreted; the strong simplification of the conjugation and the systematic 
tization through the ablaut speak for such an explanation” (p. 112). 


I completely agree with this interpretation, but I take a 

Step further by examining the languages or at least the [737 language 

family through which Pre-Germanic in language contact 

influenced: It was the Semitic colonial languages of the 

Northwest, to whom the Germanic language imposes this structural reorganization 
its verbs and derived nouns. The Semitic languages 

chen are the prototypical systematically ablaut languages; they 

are even more so than Germanic. N. Finck 

(1965 [1936]), who described the “main types of language structure” (the title of his 
of a book), chooses, as any linguist would do, a 

Semitic language (Arabic) to illustrate the “internal inflectional 

renden”, i.e. the ablaut language type. The oldest attested se- 

Mitic language, the Akkadian of Mesopotamia, functions in 

exactly the same way, so we have no choice but to 

the Atlantic branch of Semitic, the contact languages of the European 
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of the European Northwest, this structural feature. I 
have therefore suggested” that the agreement with the semi- 


tic Ablaut as an achievement of the Atlantic superstrate speakers Germa- 

Nien becomes understandable, which in the language change, that is, as it all- 
gradually abandoning their native Semitic mother tongue in favour of the 
prevailing native Indo-European tasks, an apopho- 

nic overgeneralizing upper class pre-Germanic, which 

"Became the original Germanic standard due to its prestige." 


1.2.2.3. Superstratal structural influence: The splitting of word order 


One of the strangest phenomena of Germanic is the division 

the word order, i.e. the radically different word order in main 

and subordinate clause. In today's standard German it is 

that in the introduced subordinate clause the finite element is 

normal or mandatory exclusions end position, in 

Declarative clause and in [25s w-question sentences second position, in other in- 
initial position in terrogative sentences, in wishful sentences and in imperative sentence 
To simplify, we can say that we have the final position of the finite 

have, except for the highest sentence level, that of the independent sentences; 
there we have initial position, whereby some sentence types have an automated 
have a topical priority. K. Braunmüller" speaks, even stronger — as- 

However, it is already unacceptable — simplifying, from the German "mit sei- 

a split, because dependent on the sentence type, basic word order 

(Main clause: SVO, subordinate clause: SOV)." In the introduced Ne- 

bensatz not SOV position, but only final position of the finitum, 

while the sequence of subject and object is complicatedly regulated"; 

and in the main clause we do not have SVO position, but initial position 
development of the finite element, whereby some types of sentences have a mechanical non-1 
First-time placements that have an original topic precedent 

the subject preposition is only one of them — albeit 

frequently chosen — option. 


This syntax can also be found in the oldest West and North Germanic 

recognize, less clearly in the Gothic, but that — as almost exclusively in 
Translations from the Greek present written language — 

does not provide a clear picture of the everyday language of the Goths. If I K. 
If I read Braunmüller correctly, he sees the development from the SOV to the 
SVO syntax — and thus also the splitting of the word order — in the original 
Germanic. 


An explanation for this unique precedent in Indo-European 
gang has not yet been found. My own attempt at an explanation," 
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which operates with purely linguistic factors, now seems to me inapplicable. 
lengthy, because every such attempt leaves unexplained that other indo- 
Germanic languages have not undergone the same process. 

The same applies to traditional attempts to 


Positioning of the finite in the independent sentence with the help of Wackernagel's 
law, the law of the secondary position of the enclitics”; 

This dominant approach to interpretation also suffers from the internal deficiency 

that it is only for the declarative sentence, not for the [259 sentence types with first 
provision of the finitum can be asserted. I would therefore like to 

to consider that the splitting of the verb position also affects the result 

could be a language contact situation. 


The oldest directly attested Semitic and Mediterranean 

Hamitic languages are pure VSO languages. For example, E. 

Lipiriski": “The usual word order in a Semitic verbal sentence is pre- 
dicate subject." More generally, OD Gensler writes about the whole language 
chen group: 


At the NP-level [of the construction of nominal expressions], ideal VO typology 
holds rigidly throughout Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic. ...At the clause level, 
VSO order is standard but not rigid in Egyptian, Berber, and most old Semitic 
languages." 


We must therefore assume that the colonial contact languages of the 
Northwest, especially the Atlantic-Semitic superstrate of the 
Pre-Germanic, were also pure VSO languages. If we now 

assume that in a situation of diglossia the speakers of the previous 
Germanic to imitate the verb early position of the superstrate 

This change had to be made at the highest sentence level. 

because this is most likely to be an imitative manipulation. 

accessible, in accordance with the Penthouse Principle of JR Ross": 

"More goes on upstairs than downstairs." In the phase of predominantly 
early position on the top level (the "main support"), but 

not yet in the dependent clauses, the functional 

Differentiation; because unlike in English, where the subordinate clause verb 
position was adjusted analogously to the main clause verb position by 
the conjunctions the burden of characterizing the subordination 

took over, it was translated into German (including Dutch) 

schen) more and more becomes a sign of subordination, as a 

A clear separation in the area of conjunctions has not yet been achieved. 
gen. [269 


The idea of this explanatory approach becomes particularly clear when 
one compares them with the "hundred years of island declaration" 
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Celtic syntax with its VSO word order in all sentence types 

Here, a VSO was not created by a Celtic population. 

Syntax was not imitated and only “superficially” enforced, but it 
Conversely, the syntax of the Semitic-speaking majority was 
Language change to the Celtic superstrate language to be learned 


In Germanic, an Indo-European sub- 

strat against a “top-down” and therefore only superficially effective 

Semitic superstrate prevailed, in the Insular Celtic an Indo-Germanic 

cal superstrate against a "from below” and insofar also in the syn- 

tactical depth effective Semitic substrate. This comparison shows 

once again that when analyzing language contact influences, the 

The question of strategic importance is of the utmost importance. The graphics in the 
The final section is intended to facilitate the understanding of these circumstances. 


1.3. Final thoughts: summary and outlook 


In this article I have presented my view and partly supported it by 
Reference to previously published writings, partly through new analyses 

It is justified that the emergence of Germanic — and indeed 

probably of Proto-Germanic as well as of the individual Germanic languages, 
the latter exemplified in English- not as organic, exclusive 

Finally, internally motivated further development of the Ur-Indo-European 
schen, but that substratal and superstratal contact 

languages were involved in its creation. I have identified these 

ed: They were initially old European, merged with today's Basque 

used substrates on which the Proto-Indo-European developed into its western 
Indo-European varieties developed, and then Atlantic, with the 

Semitic related superstrata, among which the West Indo-German 

manic of the north into Germanic. This is shown in overview 

2. [ag1 
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Atlantic 
(Semitic) 


Proto-Indo-European? — West-Indo-European? Germanic 
Pre-Germanic 
e 


Old European 
(Vasconian) 


Key to symbols in overview 1 


Overview 2. On the origins of Germanic 


The fact that this overall picture is not self-evident is shown by the island cellar 
Celtic had initially (as did Italian) a 

the Germanic corresponding substratal vasconizing transformation 

mation into West Indo-European. But after that it was 

not — at least not to the same extent as Pre-Germanic — su- 

exposed to perstratal Atlantic influences, but remained two 

further millennia in the continental, Vasco-Indo-European 

Sprachbund of the continental mainland. But finally a 

Branch of Celtic to the no longer Vasconian, but by 

the megalithic colonization of the Atlantic-speaking British Isles 
where it is used as the language of a thin military elite 

substratal, and that means predominantly syntactically in a language of 
Semitic syntax type. This is shown in Overview 3 

shown schematically. [262 


Proto-Indo-European =» West-Indo-European => Insular Celtic 


Proto-Celtic 

ff ft 

Old European Atlantic 
(Vasconian) (Semitidic) 


Overview 3. On the origins of Insular Celtic 
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In syntactical terms, German can be described as a relatively 

moderately quiet development of Germanic, whereby freely 

ly the primarily lexical and, probably associated with this, word-actual 
centual influences of the Italic (Latin, Romanic) cultural 

superstrate should not be underestimated. This is shown in Overview 4. 
summarized. 


Atlantic Italian 
(Semitic) (Latin, Romance) 
y 


Proto-Indo-European - West-Indo-European -» Germanic - German 
Pre-Germanic 


Old European 
(Vasconian) 


Overview 4. The origins of German 


English, on the other hand, is undergoing a further substratal transformation 
by the substratally Semitized Insular Celtic 
as I have summarized in Overview 5. [565 


Atlantic Italian 

(Semitic) (Latin, Romance) 

y 

Proto-Indo- > West-Indo-European => Germanic > Anglo- => English 
Germanic Pre-Germanic Saxon 

ft ft 

Old European Celtic => Island Celtic 

(Vasconian) T 

Atlantic 


(Semitic) 


Overview 5. The Origin of English 


This is a way of illustrating why German and 
English, which we simplify — and in the simplification 
misleading — to name two Germanic languages that are so very different 
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to the point where English has lost its European 

scher and even its Indo-European character has been denied 

(see above section 1.1.2), while German is generally considered the 
prototypical Germanic and European-Indo-European language 

applies. 


Finally, I would like to point out that the proposed 

Picture of the origin of Germanic, which is based solely on linguistic 
scientific foundations, support from neighbouring sciences 

receives. 


1. The study of Germanic-Finnish feudal relations makes 
a very early, certainly Bronze Age Germania in Scandinavia 


probably, and archaeology does not agree with this from its point of view 
an “unprovable”, but linguistics can in 
cannot refute this point either." 


2. Geneticists have shown that Europe after the last ice age 

from southern France near the Pyrenees, i.e. from a region that is 
Layered time still Vasconian region from people in 

[264 was taken possession of. I have already mentioned this in my article 
'Basques, Semites, Indo-Europeans'", more detailed 

and with map sketches in 'Basic Questions of Place Name Research'." 

3. The Semitid superstrate influence is evident in the Old Germanic 
Religion, which, as we have known since the 19th century, has never 

could have explained very precise similarities with the old 

Semitic, pre-testamental Ba'al religion." The cultural 

tural similarities of the European northwest with the 

Mediterranean region | show themselves once again in the lower 

Mythology, which lies below the level of the highest deities, such as 

the ideas of paradise with the special role of 

Apple, which was brought to Germany by the beautiful daughter of 

Guómundr with her sisters in the orchard of Glesisvellir, above 

the island Celts, namely the fairy Morgana and her companions 

on the apple island of Avalon, to the Greeks, namely 

to the Garden of the Hesperides, as W. Heizmann has shown, and 

further to the Hebrews, namely the Garden of Eden, as I have seen 

the demonstration of numerous similarities in detail 

I believe I have proven"; if you reverse the order of these 

enumeration, you get a picture of the spread of a train 

of ancient Semitic mythology on the one hand in the Mediterranean region after Pa- 
lástina, to Mesopotamia and Greece, on the other hand through 

maritime colonization north to the British Isles and 

to Scandinavia. 
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For the linguist, the findings of those other 

sciences, however, no longer serve as flanking supporting 

In my opinion, at least, the linguistic 

Facts alone are conclusive. They require the drawing of a 

overall picture, which I have presented in Overview 6 in the most concise manner. 
I have presented. [265 


Atlanticists 
(Semitids) 


Indo-Europeans 


Old Europeans 
(Vascones) 


Overview 6. Carriers of the prehistoric languages of Germania 


In this triple language offer, the language 

of the Indo-Europeans, from which the here given and further 
Influences on Germanic with its individual languages 

The same applies to different storage conditions in the 

individual — for the Western European neighbouring languages, except 
of course the Basque, in which a only slightly Semitic 

influenced Old European under persistent Indo-European su- 

perstrat influence continues to this day. 


Notes 


i First published in 2000 in: Sprachwissenschaft 25, 233-269. 


l. This is an edited version of a lecture I gave on 25 February 

2000 at the East-West Colloquium for Linguistics at the Hum- 

boldt University in Berlin, on 27 June 2000 in the Linguistic Research 

Research Colloquium of the University of Zurich, on 19 July 2000 in the Linguistic 
Colloquium of the University of Munich and on 25 October 2000 in the 

Linguistic Working Group of the University of Cologne. I 


meh 
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thank the organizers of these events for the invitations and the 
Participants for valuable contributions to the discussion. 


Seebold 1986a. 


The keyword "substrates" appears again on p. 171 and (twice) on p. 177. 
I quote the latter passage: 


Here we will first only discuss the question of a substrate. If we 
Borrowing to the usual extent (for example, from the traveling 

words such as the names of spices, etc.) and which are recognizable 

later influences of the Celtic languages and Latin 

taken into account, then there is no evidence for Common Germanic 
recognizable foreign influences on a larger scale. This is not to say that 
that such influences could not have existed — only: recognizable 


they are not. ... In any case, the treatment of a possible 

Substrate influence on the entire Germanic language has so far been more in the 
theoretical considerations — a concrete Linguistic 

We have no concrete evidence (Seebold 1986a: 177). 


This does not exclude the possibility that Indo-Europeanists also, to a certain extent, 
Role of the Germanist. One of the best historical representations 

of Germanic with emphasis on its peculiarities including 

its position among the West Indo-European languages (Krahe/Meid 

1969) was written by Indo-Europeanists. 

Pokorny 1959: 161. 

Thomason/Kaufman 1988. 


Held at the workshop 'Indo-European Syntax' of the Indo-European 
nic Society, Würzburg 1999 (Vennemann 2003c). 


Compare for example Riemschneider 1992: 15f., Lipinski 1997: 
$8 50.14-15. 


For Sumerian, compare for example Hayes 1999, Thomsen 
1984. 


A brief presentation can be found in Lipiriski (1997: 8 50.15). 
McGregor 1972. 


Steever 1998. 


Jones 1789: 348f. Compare the more easily accessible accurate 
Reprint of the famous quote in Cannon 1990: 245. 


Morris Jones 1900. 

Pokorny 1927-30. 

Gensler 1993. 

The Romanesque superstrate influence is evident in all representations of the 


Layer of English discussed in detail, the Celtic almost entirely 
not, apparently because it is not, like the former, predominantly lexical and in- 
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unless it is obvious to a linguistically untrained eye. 

Preusler offers a comprehensive, albeit little-noticed overview 

1956. Some Insular Celtic features of English syntax are described in Venne- 
mann 2001c, 2002c. A new overview is provided by Tristram 

1999, 


The vasconicity of Aquitaine in Roman times is clearly proven 

and undisputed (Michelena 1954, Gorrochategui 1984, 1987, Trask 1997). 

This is explained in more detail in Vennemann 1995, 1998a, c, for the vasconi- 
ical part in Vennemann 1998c and especially in Vennemann 2000a also 

by comparison with results of human genetic research. 


Compare the quotes in Vennemann 1984a. 
Neumann 1971. 

Vennemann 1984a. 

Vennemann 1998a. 

Vennemann 1996. 


A "natural" animal that is found in both the Indo-European and 

The problem that is causing problems on the Basque side is the bear, whose old name is 
inexplicably especially in Germanic (and Balto-Slavic) 

is lost. The Indo-Europeanists recognize in the forms gr. apxTos, ai. 

frksa-, avest. araa-, poor. arj, Latin ursus, mir. art, heth. hartagga- (a 
predator, probably the bear) with their different sequence of 

Dentals and velars and the coexistence of plosives and sibilants 

Fricatives different simplifications of a presumed common 

original form, which Beekes (1995: 134) defines as *hartko-. 

It is disputed among Vasconists whether Basque (h)artz 'bar' is a native word or — 
Given the considerable similarity with the Indo-European 

forms - is an Indo-European loan word, furthermore, if the latter, whether it 

from Celtic or from an earlier stage of Indo-European. 


rejected (compare Agud/Tovar 1990: sv artz, hartz, Trask 1997: 

371). In view of such an ambiguous situation, what has been said so far in 
such fillings almost never happened, in my opinion also 

expect that the Basque word continues the original and that 

The Indo-European group is an early Vasconian 

loanword. 


Vennemann 199838, c. 
Vennemann 19982. 


Vennemann 1998g. The West Indo-European bee word is independent 

also by Takács (1998: 152f.) connected with Egyptian bj.t 'bee, honey' 
but under the erroneous assumption that the bee word originated 
Indo-European, and without addressing the question of why it is 
finally found in the westernmost Indo-European languages. 

Takács does not establish any connection with the /mmen word. 
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Vennemann 1995: 8 7.7. 


The word is on the Semitic side through its root structure with four 
Radicals (grb) is not unproblematic, whereupon Konrad Ehlich (Munich) 
Strangely enough, the root in its Indo-Germanic 

ic occurrence — without reflex of the initial ^Aiin — is OK; one 


compare next to German Krabbe etc. Gr. «ápa fos (from which Latin carabus is borrowed) 
‘sea crab' (in Greek also 'stag beetle'). The initial sound of Latin sca- 

rabaeus 'beetle' and gr. oxopmios 'scorpion' are less likely to be a 

a substitutive reflex of the "Ajin" rather than about s mobile, as 

jà also for example in German Stier etc. next to. pjórr (urg. "steura-/ 

*peura-), Lat. taurus etc. in comparison with Arabic tauru” etc. (Ursemite. 

"fawr), see also Lipiński 1997: 8 65.5. Lipiński (1997: 

§ 27.8) explains the "a- of "agrab 'scorpion' as prosthetic, causing 

by the r of the root. 


This also applies to Pfeifer et al. (1995: sv Káfer). Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Káfer) 
In the reconstruction xkebra-/ón, xkabra- the High German is ignored. 
viewed. 


In Pfeifer et al. 1997: sv Kafer: idg. x*gep(h)-, xgeb(h)- 'jaw, mouth; es- 
sen, eat'. 


Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Káfer. Similar to Pfeifer et al. (1997: sv Kafer): 

"Until the 15th century, beetle mainly referred to the (young, still wingless) 
*grasshopper', but also develops the meaning «eating crops- 

of the insect'. It was not until the 18th century that beetle gained the literary 
usual sense." 


Clark Hall / Meritt 1960. 
Hannig 1995: 595; Hannig and Vomberg 1999: 194. 


I am indebted to Carsten Peust (Góttingen) for informing me that the Egyptian 
Language history in Egyptian hprr no arguments against the view 

a root of velar, labial and liquida, as required for a 

is needed immediately with the Kdfer word. 


Vennemann 1996. 
Vennemann 199838, c. 
Harvest, Autumn are covered with harp in the following section. 


The harp is the instrument that one "picks"; compare this 

Relationship on the one hand to pluck a string and on the other hand- 

seits harvest, autumn as the name of the picking season. The similarities of 
Autumn, Lat. carpó '(I) pick', Gr. xaprós 'fruit?' etc. with Akkad. 

haràpu 'to knock away (fruits)', harpü 'autumn', Arabic hrf 'to take away fruits' 
men', harifu" 'autumn (rain), Hebr. Arp 'tear, pluck, tear off, 

pick', horzp (or horzf, also New Hebrew) 'autumn', namely "eig. d. 

Time of picking, of fruit harvest" (Gesenius 1962: sv), etc. remain in the 
ignored in newer etymological dictionaries, although the clan is mentioned in 
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Indo-European is limited to the West and therefore 
is suspected of being a loanword. 


Vennemann 1995, 1997a, b. 
Vennemann 1998d. 


Here, existing terms probably had to lose some of their application. 
dung area, perhaps the hereditary words xkunja- and xhiwiskja-, the 
both also meant 'family, gender'. 


Vennemann 2003b. 


While Morris Jones (1900), Pokorny (1927-1930) and Gensler (1993) 
grammatical proximity of Insular Celtic to Hamito-Semitic in 

General and often even to the Hamitic languages Egyptian and 

Berber in particular, my lexical comparisons indicate 

of Germanic mainly to the Semitic languages in the narrower 

Perhaps this reflects a difference in the different 

Hamito-Semitic populations of the West operating in deep time: 

The early colonizers of the fifth and fourth millennium could 

North African-Hamitic land seekers who in particular 

British Isles, while the later colonizers of the 

third millennium, predominantly Semitic traders and prospectors from 
could have been a type of the early Phoenicians, who in the pre- 
dominated historical Germania in the manner of the later Hanseatic League. 
In this respect, there is no need to distinguish between the older and more recent studie: 
There seems to be no contradiction in this area. As a terminological 

I will also use the term "Semitic" in the following. 


The German standard translation states: "God did not stretch out his hand 

against the nobles of the Israelites; they were allowed to see God, and they ate and 
drank." The King James Version states: "And upon the nobles of the 

children of Israel he laid not his hand: also they saw God, and did eat and 

drink." 


Moller 1911: 19. 


The variety of terms for the nobleman in the Indo-European 

languages (Buck 1949: $ 19.36) makes it unlikely that there is 

a proto-Indo-European and thus in Germanic an inherited 

designation for the nobleman or the nobility. Presumably 

one used circumlocutions, like still got. (manna) godakunds 'edyevis, 
of good descent'. Mallory and Adams (1997) have no keyword 

noble, nobility; only under good they have an entry xuesu- ‘excellent, 
noble' with germ. Wesi ~ Wisi 'the noble people (earliest name of the 
Goths).' It is also unlikely that the Proto-Indo-Europeans were 

early agricultural society (Vennemann 1994a: 422f., 1998c: § 1, with 
Literature references) had any significant upper class at all. 


Compare the more detailed presentation in Vennemann 2001a. 
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Vennemann 1998f. 
Vennemann 1997a: $ 2.1. 


Vennemann 1995: $ 6.3. 


Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Gasse): "Origin unclear"; Pfeifer et al. (1989: 

sv Gasse): "Origin unknown. .. Non-German relatives missing"; de 

Vries (1962: sv gata): “Dark word"; Onions (1966: sv gate): “of 

unkn[own] origin"; OED (sv gate): “The ulterior etymology is obscure"; 

OED (sv gate,): “As to the ultimate etymology nothing has been ascertained- 
tained"; Lehmann (1986: sv gatwo): "Etymology obscure." 


Agud/Tovar 1990: sv ate. 
Michelena 1977: 8 11.10. 


For example, (h)obiel « goibel 'cloudy sky', astigar next to gastigar 
'Maple', oroldio next to goroldio 'Moss'; (h)abia « kabia 'nest' (« lat. 
CAVEA), amuts next to kamuts 'blunt' (« okz. camus 'blunt'), okotz « 
kokotz 'chin', upa « kupa 'barrel' (lat. CUPA), ua 'cradle' (« lat. CUNA); 
compare Michelena 1977: 8 12.17, Trask 1997: 136. 


Vennemann 1998f; 8 2.3. 

An overview of the glottal theory can be found in Salmons 1993. 
Vennemann 1998d: § 2. 

Vennemann 1997a: 8 3.3.1; 2002b. 


Counting by cand. phil. Robert Mailhammer in my main seminar 
"Etymological problems of the older German vocabulary", Sommerse- 
2000. 


Seebold 1972. 
Vennemann 2000a: 18f. 


Vennemann 1999a. Konrad Ehlich points out that the root "y 

*Island' is problematic in the Semitic context, since it does not represent the 
has a canonical triliteral root structure. This is undoubtedly true. 

But elementary nouns in particular escape the canonical 

System. "It suffers severe restrictions in the actual 

Nouns, the names of things. ... Remnants of unchanged two-conso- 

nantiger roots are found in the irregular, the so-called 

weak verb, on the other hand again with the names of things" 

(Bergsträßer 1989: 6, 7). I think it is likely that the island word 

— in language communities that were originally largely influenced by seafaring 
ten as well as some of the Semitic ones — to these "proper nouns, the 

"thing names". 


Vennemann 1998g. 
Vennemann 1998c: § 2.3. 


For syntax and idioms, this illustrates and discusses in detail 
Pokorny (1927-30). 


Bonfante 1990. 


75. 
76. 
T.T. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
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Vennemann 1994b: $7.6, 8.4, with notes 47-49, 76. 
1939: 120. 

Szemerenyi 1989a: 89. 

1987: 109. 

Vennemann 1998c: § 3.5. 


Formal similarities between the Semitic and the Germanic 

schen Ablaut are illustrated by Scheer (1997), who, however, does not explain 
provides evidence that these similarities are precisely about these two 
language groups. Given that it is a 

subgroups of very different language families, no other way 

As expected, there are also differences, as Kurylowicz (1961: 

88 13-14). Both properties, which partly show formal agreement 

and the differences that exist at the same time are quite natural. 

assuming a prehistoric contact situation; they are precisely 

dezu definitional elements of such a declaration. 


Braunmüller 1982: 258. 

Compare for example J. Lenerz 1977. 

Vennemann 1984b. 

Ramat 1981: 198f. 

Lipinski 1997: 488. 

Gensler 1993: 202, 203. Konrad Ehlich points out that for the Semitic 

The nominal clause is characteristic of the languages, which is characterized by the abser 
len of a finitum. In these, the sequence of subject and 

Predicate is not strictly regulated, but depends on pragmatic factors. 


gig, even if a certain sequence — usually subject before predicate 
— is normal (Lipinski 1997: 8 50.7). The above consideration is 


but precisely about the position of the finite, so that the nominal clause 
can remain under consideration. 


Ross 1973: 397. 
Morris Jones 1900. 
Fromm 1997. 
Vennemann 19983. 
Vennemann 2000a. 
Schier 1995b. 
Heizmann 1998. 


Vennemann 1998c. 


2. English as a "Celtic" language: Atlantic 
influences from above and from below" 


Abstract 


Whereas the series of conferences "The Celtic Englishes" in Potsdam was original 

ly geared to the non-standard varieties of English as spoken in areas that are still, or 
were until recently, Celtic speaking, the proposal in this brief contribution to the 
second of those conferences is that English itself, viz. the standard varieties, be 
investigated as a Celtic English, the reason being that English had in its early 
centuries developed on an Insular Celtic substrate and had further been adstratal 

to Insular Celtic languages throughout its history. The title of the paper, in part 
ticular the quotation marks around the term Celtic, is explained (a) with reference to 
the old theory according to which the linguistic features can be identified as specificall 
Celtic (in English and in the Celtic languages themselves) are traceable to pre- 
historic Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic ("Semitidic") substratal influence in the 

Isles (hence, influence from below), and (b) with reference to the more recent theory 
according to which the ancestral language of English, Proto-Germanic, was exposed 

to superstratal Semitidic influence (influence from above). Examples mentioned for 
structural influence from below, ie from Insular Celtic and ultimately from 

Semitidic, are the loss of external possessors, the development of the progressive 
aspect, and the (only dialectal) northern subject rule. Examples mentioned for struc- 
tural influence from above are the fronting of the finite verb in main clauses and 

the functionalization and regularization of verbal ablaut. Reference is further made 
to Semitic toponyms — The Solent, (North and South) Uist, Éire (Ire-land) — and to 
genetic data. 


In this brief contribution to the International Colloquium "The Celtic 
Englishes II" I would like to address the problem of seemingly Celtic 


features not of especially selected varieties but of all varieties of English, 
including the literary standards. 


2.1. The question 


The question I would like to pose is the following: Why is English 
among all the Germanic languages the one most similar to Celtic? For it 
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is not only the “colonial” Englishes of the Isles that share special 
properties with the Celtic substrata, but the same holds true for all 
varieties of English, the entire English language. My answer, as may be 
expected from the title, will include the thesis that in an extended way 
speaking, English itself is one of the Celtic Englishes discussed at the 
Colloquium, and that it has acquired the properties shared with Celtic by 
the same kind of substratal influence that has been transforming the 
Celtic Englishes focused upon at the Colloquium. 


2.2. Why “Celtic”? 


I said that my answer to the above question includes the thesis that Eng- 
lish is a Celtic English, is a Celticized language in the same way as that 
colonial Celtic Englishes are, even if less so. But this is only part of the 
answer, the first step, so to speak, and probably the least controversial. 
The quotation marks around the word Celtic (in the title) are to suggest 
that the word Celtic is used in a figurative way, in the sense that the 
properties of [499 English that we want to explain by reference to similar 
Celtic properties are themselves not really Celtic. Celtic is a branch of 
Indo-European, and from what is known about the oldest Celtic on the 
Continent, and in traces even in the Isles, it was structurally very much 
an Indo-European language. Eg Meid (1997: 16) says about Proto- 

Celtics: 


The 'Protoceltic' was, as already mentioned, a dialect of the Late Indo-European 
manic western style, not unlike the dialects that make up 

later the Italic languages (Latin, Oscan-Umbrian) and Germanic 

developed.!' 


The self-reference is to the following passage (Meid 1997: 9): 


It should be emphasized that ‘Insular Celtic’ and 'Mainland Celtic' are a purely geographi 
graphical classification based on dialectal similarities or differences 


does not refer to and which also applies to the Middle Ages, where we only have 

to do with ‘Insular Celtic' as living languages, becomes irrelevant. 

However, the speakers of the island Celtic languages in prehistoric times 

(at least from the 6th century BC, but probably in the beginning 

earlier) from the European mainland, where Celtic culture was ethnically, 

turally and linguistically developed until the end of the Hallstadt period, to the 
British Isles, the island Celtic dialects also flow 

in a 'Proto-Celtic', which, as things stand, is at least on the European 
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mainland and there — as an idiom of late Indo-European - in the near future 
was native to the later Germanic and Italic languages. 


The 'Protoceltic' or continental Celtic of the early period, which first appeared in 
its phonetic status still corresponded entirely to that of Indo-European and therefore 
hardly differed from other Indo-European languages in this respect, 

probably took shape in the first half of the first millennium BC 

have." [401 


It is the Celtic of the Isles, Insular Celtic, which has developed the pecu- 
liar properties whose reflexes in Englishes amaze us and have prompted 

this series of colloquia. Some of these properties may even be found in 

the other Germanic languages, and perhaps even in the other West Indo- 
European languages. Thus by "Celtic" I mean the properties that set 

Insular Celtic apart from its Indo-European ancestor, so that, with reference- 
ence to the Celtic referred to at this Colloquium, I could non-paradoxi- 

cally say that even Celtic is a "Celtic" language. 


2.3. Atlantic languages in the British Isles 


The origin of these "Celtic" features of Insular Celtic has been known 
and studied for nearly a hundred years, and probably longer. No-one 

with a minimum of knowledge of Indo-European and Semitic, looking 

at Irish or Welsh, can escape the observation that Insular Celtic is 
structurally much more similar to Arabic and Hebrew than to Indo- 
European, is indeed structurally nearly identical with those Semitic lan- 
guages. This structural similarity extends to the entire way of speaking, 
including the most specific idiomatic patterns. Indo-Europeanists 
knowledgeable about typology have tried to explain this similarity as 
convergence within the verb-initial language type (Lehmann and 

Lehmann 1975: 5). But the number and specificity of shared properties 

far exceeds the range of natural concomitants of the VSO arrangement. 
Furthermore, what also needs explanation is the Insular Celtic VSO 

order itself; VSO is the basic order of ancient Hamito-Semitic but not of 
any of the Indo-European languages - except for Insular Celtic. 


The megalithic culture is commonly held to have spread, between ca. 

5,000 and approx. 2,500 BC, from the Mediterranean Sea around the Iberian 
on a Peninsula and along the Atlantic Seaboard up north through the Isles 
and all the way to Southern Sweden. My interest in this culture began in 
the 1970ies, and I suggested in an early paper (Vennemann 1984a) that 

the languages of this culture might be responsible for the large amount 
of Early Germanic vocabulary lacking plausible Indo-European ety- 
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mologies. But only in 1989, when listening to a seminar paper on the 

verb phrase in Arabic and Scottish Gaelic, which, of course, turned out 

to be nearly identical in both languages, did it occur to me that what we 
were dealing with was not typological convergence at all but prehistoric 
language contact, language contact which was at the same time responsive 
ble for the non-Indo-European syntax of Insular Celtic and the non- 
Indo-European part of the Germanic lexicon: The bearers of the mega- 
lithic culture — navigators without [492 a doubt, because they reached and 
megalithicized even the remotest islands — were speakers of the "de- 
fault" Mediterranean languages of their time, which were Hamito-Se- 

mitic; they were Palaeo-Phoenicians, so to speak, who carried their land 
guages up north along the Atlantic Littoral. In view of the filiation of 
those languages, as well as of their forming a separate branch, though 

one that is now extinct, I call them Semitidic. Thus, when I speak of the 
Atlantic languages, the prehistoric languages of the Atlantic Littoral, the 
theory says that they were Semitidic languages. In particular then, those 
seafaring megalithic builders introduced their Semitidic languages to the 
British Isles where, more than two thousand years later, they became a 
substratum to Celtic. 


I soon learned that one part of this theory, that concerning Insular 

Celtic, had long been worked out by John Morris Jones (1900) and 

Julius Pokorny (1927-30), and a few years later 1 became acquainted 

with the work of Orin David Gensler (1993)3 This "Insular Celtic" part 

of the theory I am therefore no longer concerned with; it seems to me 

fully proven, to the extent that anything can ever be proved in the em- 
pirical sciences. As I have repeatedly said, the language-contact theory 

cal classification of Insular Celtic with Hamito-Semitic is as certain as its 
genetic classification with Indo-European.4 


2.4. Atlantic superstratum influence on Germanic 


As already said, the Atlantic languages also influenced Germanic (Ven- 

nemann 1995, 1997b). This influence seems to me to have been very 

strong, but of a different kind than in the Isles. In the Isles of the Semitidic 
languages formed a substratum to Celtic which mainly shaped the 

structural properties of Insular Celtic but left few loan-words. In German 

nia it was the other way round: The pre-Germanic Indo-Europeans were 


in Northern Europe before the speakers of Semitidic languages. thesis 
speakers entered the early Germanic world as conquerors, which made 
their language a superstratum to pre-Germanic, leaving many loans- 
words (which I have begun to etymologize in Vennemann 1995, 19972, 
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1998d and other papers) but exerting little structural influence. This 
asymmetry is not specific [493 to the situations in the Isles and in 
Germania: It is a general observation that substrata tend to influence the 
structure of their superstrata more than the vocabulary, whereas 
superstrata tend to influence the vocabulary of their substrata more than 
the structure.5 


2.5. "Celtic" English: A two-pronged attack 


As for the study of the prehistory and history of English, the theory 
sketched here defines a research program: identifying and sorting 
Semitidic features in English and attributing them to influence from 
above or below. 


2.5.1. Influence from above 


Investigating influence from above will not be a task for historical Eng- 
lish linguists alone, because it is also found, to a higher or lower degree, 
in some or all of the other Germanic languages and, in some cases, even 
beyond the Germanic languages. This influence consists mostly of loan- 
words. 


A structural property of Germanic that has not yet found a con- 

vincing explanation is the early placement of the finite verb in main 
clauses but not in dependent clauses. I have attempted a structural, lan- 
guage-internal explanation of this phenomenon in Vennemann 1984b, 

but as is the case with all such internal analyses, it does not explain why 
the change occurred in one language but not in others, here: in 

Germanic but not in the other Indo-European languages. Therefore I 

am no longer satisfied with it. What should be investigated is whether 
this verb fronting only at the most superficial syntactic level could not 
have resulted from an imitation, on the part of the pre-Germanic 

speakers, of a pattern which they observed in the languages of the 
superstratum speakers, which was a verb-initial language. German, in 
which this distinction carries a function, ie the differentiation between 
coordinate and subordinate structure, has preserved it to the present day. 
English, which managed to shift this differentiating function to its 
system of conjunctions, could generalize the verb-early placement by 
assimilating subordinate clauses to main clauses. 


Another unexplained structural property that separates Germanic 
from all the other Indo-European languages including Insular Celtic, is 
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the functionalization and systematization of a single major verbal ablaut 
pattern. This too may be due to the superstratum speakers with them 
strong native [494 ablaut patterns: Trying to learn pre-Germanic with its 
several and irregular ablauts, they overgeneralized one at the expense of 
all the others (Vennemann 1995: 44n., 1998c: sec. 3.5). Here future 

work will have to include a comparison with other language contact 
Situations in order to determine whether such superstratal introduction 
or generalization of structural properties is at all possible. 


2.5.2. Influence from below 


Influence from below has already been studied to some extent by those 
Scholars comparing Insular Celtic to Hamito-Semitic. They occasionally 
note English structural features deviating from Germanic (eg from 
German) while agreeing with Insular Celtic and Hamito-Semitic. Thus, 
Pokorny (1927-30: 16, 253) points out the use of the genitive instead of 
the dative for affected possessors, eg / cut off his head (as in Welsh and 
in Egyptian) vs. German I cut off his head (literally "I cut 

him the head off"), and Wagner (1959: 150f.) compares the English 
progressive aspect to the use of the verbal noun both in Insular Celtic 
and Hamito-Semitic. Work in this vein is represented by Juhani Klemola 
(2000), whose northern subject rule (not, to be sure, a general English 
rule) is shared with Welsh and with Semitic. Even scholars who have not 
paid attention to the prior Semitidic substratum have studied structural 
similarities between Brittonic and English and interpreted them as sub- 
stratal influence (eg Preusler 1956), working with the hypothesis that 
English has developed as the Germanic of few invaders in the mouths of 
many Celts." I am convinced that much fruitful work is waiting here for 
future historical linguists. 


Anglicists have often wondered about the small number of Celtic 

loan words in English; see Viereck (2000). But there is nothing to 
wonder about: It is what the theory of language contact predicts. Sub- 
stratal structure should carry through from Semitidic into English, but 
substratal vocabulary should be rare from level to level. To be sure, 
there are quite a few Semitidic loan-words in English, but they are 
shared for the most part with the other Germanic languages and are 

owed to superstratal Semitidic influence in Germania, ie by influence 
from above (cf. Vennemann 1995, 1997a, 1998d, c, g). 


Viereck (2000) cites blood group evidence for Wales which supports 
the prehistoric stratification reconstructed by linguists. Three areas of 


blood-group eminence are associated with three migrations into Wales: a 
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[495 high incidence of group B with a pre-Celtic immigration, a high 
incidence of group O with the Celtic immigration, and a high incidence 
of group A with the Germanic immigration; and comparable distribution 
tions are cited by Viereck for Britain as a whole and for Ireland, where 
an association of high group B incidence with the megalithic culture is 
stressed in particular. The interpretation in my framework is straight- 
forward: A high degree of group B is characteristic of Eastern Europe, 
the Near East, and North Africa; it was brought from North Africa to the 
Isles by the Semitidic megalithic colonists. Group 0 dominance is 
characteristic of the Basque Country and of the once Vasconic Euro- 

Pean mainland where the Celtic nations developed; it was carried to the 
Isles by the Celts who were for the most part Celticized Vascons. Group 
A dominance is indeed characteristic of Germanic.8 


2.6. Toponymic influence 


Finally, an area waiting to be opened up is the maritime toponymy of 

the British Isles. Richard Coates (19882, b) has traced two such names to 
Semitic, one being the name of a strait (The Solent), the other an island 
name (North and South Uist). I have added some instances (Vennemann 
1998b, 19992). One discovery in this domain concerns the name of Ire- 
country, which has so far been assumed to be Celtic. The oldest recon 
structured form of the Irish name Eire of Ireland, and thus of the /re- part 
of Ireland itself, tiwerija, means 'Copper Island' in the oldest Semitic 
(Vennemann 1998h). Since the Isles to the east of Ireland have long 

been known as 'Tin Islands', we now have a perfect set of interpreted 
names for a part of the world that was of great importance in the Bronze 
Age. I consider such discoveries, which show how deeply embedded the 
Isles were and are in the Atlantic culture, supporting the view that Eng- 
lish is indeed a branch of Indo-European that has been “Celticized”, 
namely Atlanticized from above and from below. 


2.7. Conclusion 


In her introductory essay to the predecessor of the present volume, The 
Celtic Englishes, Tristram (1997: 11) writes: [406 


I do not know whether these questions have been systematically researched in 
recent times, but I suspect that there are fewer common features between the 
original Celtic languages and the 'Celtic Englishes' as one would like to 
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think. ... Therefore, in view of a quantitatively greater Celtic contribution to 
the making of the Englishes in the Celtic countries is it realistic to speak of 
"Celtic Englishes'? Why the term 'Celtic Englishes', if there is (very) little of 
the inherited common Insular Celtic or of the characteristically P- and Q-Celtic 
features and structures in them? 


The questions asked here with regard to Celtic Englishes (in the plural) 
may with equal justification be asked with regard to Celtic English (in 
the singular), and likewise with regard to "Celtic" English as defined 
above. 


I think the answer should be Yes in all three cases. First, the real 

amount of influence of Celtic on English has yet to be determined. Search 
influence might be much subtler than earlier methods have allowed to 
measure, including not only structural differences but also, eg, differ- 
ences in the frequency of use of shared structural features (as stressed in 
Filppula 1999: 275f.). So, how do we decide whether a determined 

amount of influence is to count as "quantitatively meagre" rather than 
"quantitatively rich"? Second, and more importantly, we have to face 

the fact (and indeed the same fact twice) that whenever a variety of 
English spoken in a Celtic country deviates substantially from standard 
varieties, a good deal of the differences can be traced to similar 
properties of the regional Celtic, and that whenever English deviates 

from the other Germanic languages, chances are that the differences (or 

at least a good portion of the differences can be traced to similar 
properties of Insular Celtic. We also have to face the fact that a large one 
number of "Celtic" features both of English and of Insular Celtic, ie 
features of Insular Celtic that are not inherited from Proto-Indo- 

European through Proto-Celtic, are shared with the old Hamito-Semitic 
languages. 


This influence from below has been known for a century. The influence 

ence from above, the Semitidic influence through Germania, is gradu- 

ally becoming known. So we know these influences. But we will believe 
them? What I have labeled "influence from below" is, put simply and 

thus with a certain amount of imprecision, that the Insular Celtic world 
and therefore, by transitivity, the English world rest ethnically and lin- 
guistically on Semitic foundations. What I have labeled "influence from 
above" is, put simply and thus likewise with a certain amount of impre- 
cision, that Germania is a Semitic foundation. The facts are clear, and 
their theoretical interpretation is unambiguous. Therefore, as I see it, the 
problem is not one of knowledge but of belief. 
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Notes 


y First published 2000 in: Hildegard LC Tristram (ed.), The Celtic Englishes 
II, 399-406. (Anglistic Researches 286.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 


1. 'As already mentioned, “Proto-Celtic” was a dialect of Late Indo-European 
a Western stamp, similar to those dialects from which later the Italic lan- 
guages (Latin, Oscan-Umbrian) and Germanic developed.' 


2. 'Let us stress at the outset that the terms "Insular Celtic" and "Continental 
Celtic" suggests a purely geographical division that does not refer to dialectal 
sameness or difference and is, further, irrelevant for the Middle Ages, 

where the only surviving languages to deal with are the Insular Celtic ones. 
However, the speakers of the Insular Celtic languages migrated in prehistoric 
ric times (no later than the 6th century BC, but probably beginning 

earlier) to the British Isles from the Continent, where the ethnic, cultural, 
and linguistic Celtic identity had developed by the end of the Hallstadt 

period. Therefore, even the Insular Celtic dielects go back to a "Proto- 

Celtic" which, as matters stood, had its home on the European mainland and 
indeed, as a variety of a late stage of Indo-European, in close proximity to 
Germanic and Italic. 


The Proto-Celtic or Continental Celtic of early times, whose sound 

system still fully corresponded to that of Proto-Indo-European and which 
therefore did not differ from other Indo-European languages in this regard, is 
likely to have achieved its characteristic identity in the first half of the last 
millennium BC" 


3; The dissertation will be published as The Celtic-North African linguistics 
link: Substrata and typological argumentation, Oxford University Press, 
2000 (Orin Gensler, e-letter of January 2, 1999). 


4. This formulation translates a passage from Vennemann 1998d: 247, n. 4. 

With reference to the terminology of linguistic classification and its results, 
viz. typological classification: language type, area classification: 
Sprachbund, and genetic classification: language family, Insular Celtic may 

be characterized as a surviving member of a prehistoric Semitidic-West Indo- 
European "sprachbund". 


5. See Thomason and Kaufman 1988: ch. 5 he passim. As their case studies 
show, the kinds of interference can be quite intricate and varied. The above 


are rules of thumb; cf. Vennemann 1995: 43f. 


6. The exemplification of structural borrowing in Thomason and Kaufman 
1988: ch. 4 et passim makes it appear quite likely. 


7. This hypothesis should be self-evident, but it has also gradually been proven 
by substantive evidence, cf. German (this volume [ie Tristram 2000]. 
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8. There is a brief discussion of the European groups A and @ in Vennemann 
1998a: sec. 3. For group B, cf. the map in Cavalli-Sforza and Cavalli- 
1995: 146. 


3. Blackbird and Merula x 


Merulus cincitat 
acredula pruillulat 
turdus truculat 


and stubbornness 


Carmina Burana, 13th century.' 


the firs in the Harz the beeches the 
beech like the quills of the fir- 
ten 


with 

where the wind brings light 

noted one after the other ona 
afternoon for so many long 

the : in between only sometimes a 
x for a blackbird and the ypsilon 
her trace on the shard of a 
otherwise so dark earth 


Raoul Schrott, Corollaries IV 


Abstract 


The name of the blackbird, G Amsel, OHG amsla, E ouzel, OE ósle (West Gmc. 

"amsló , xamslón), occurs only in (West) Germanic, Italic (Latin merula < xmesola), 
and Celtic (Cymric mwyalch < xmesalkä) and is eo ipso, but also on account of the 
disparate phonological shapes of the word in the three branches, suspicious of 
being a loan word. Whereas even the relatedness of the names in the three branches 
has been doubted in the etymological literature, the present chapter defends the 
etymological unity of the attested name forms and ventures the hypothesis that the 
strange ablaut-like alternation between Gmc. xamsi- and Italic and Celtic xmesol- 
results from the adoption of a Semitic name of the bird with the definite article 
(Phoenician (h)a-, Hebrew ha-) in Germanic and without it in Italic and Celtic, the 
article in Germanic, of course, not being understood as such by speakers of a lan- 
Guage not possessing this category. The Phoenician word for the blackbird is not 
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attested. In Hebrew the word for the thrush — the blackbird is a sub-species of the 
thrush — is qykly mzmr [kixli mezamer]. Here mzmr [mezamer] is a participle of 

the root zmr 'to sing' meaning 'singing'. Indeed the thrush, and the blackbird in 
particular, is an exceptionally forceful singer. The following adaptations of the 
mezamer word in Italic and Germanic are proposed (the Celtic formulation is for the 
Celtologists to find): Phoenic. *mezamer = Lat. :*mezamer-a (feminine gender 
assignment) — xmezamer-ol-a (diminution) > *meramerola (rhotacism) > x«mer-ol-a 
(haplology) > merula; Phoenic. x(h)a-mezamer > (post-rhotacism West) Gmc. 

"ams(V)lo (initial accent placement, haplology, -(V)là diminution) > "'amsló 
(syncope); or » (post-rhotacism West) Gmc. "amsr-ón (initial accent assignment, 
haplology, syncope, feminine gender n-stem assignment) > x'amslón (xsr). 


The name of the black thrush, German Amsel, is in Indogermania 
limited to the three westernmost subgroups, the Germanic, the 
Celtic and Italic (cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Amsel, 
Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv merula): In Old High German it is called 
amsla', in Old English ósle; in Welsh it is called mwyalch, the 
also called the thrush ('merula, turdus'), in Cornish moelch, 
in Breton moualch; its Latin name is merula. 

it becomes a West Germanic xamsio or xamsloón, tentatively a 
British *mesalka, finally an Italic tmesola — at least 

provided that the phonetically similar names are related, 

which is assumed by Walde/Hofmann (1982). 


According to Kluge/Seebold (2002), the relationship of the names in the 
three subfamilies are not certain. According to the derivation of wgerm. 
tamslon from ahd. amsla and ae. ósle means: "Further origin and 

clear." Lat. merula is simply described as "sound-like", whereby 

the addition "(mes next to xames)" increases the sound similarity, but 
actually only makes sense if a relationship is assumed 

(from German tamslon < *xamesl6n with syncope, Latin merula < pre-Latin. 
*mesula or *mesola with rhotacism). This is immediately followed by 
also the reference to the Celtic: "Perhaps also kymr. 

mwyalch (en), if from *xmesalka." To the New English form ouzel, ousel 
[u:z(a)l], which is referred to in Kluge/Seebold (2002: sv Amsel), 

The OED offers, as always, the evidence and the meaning 

gabe; 'a name of certain birds of the genus Turdus", mainly and 

probably originally xan old name of the blackbird or merle (T. me- 
rula)', as well as the reference to the German equivalents. A hint 
reference to the Latin and Celtic equivalents is missing, and 
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The etymological conclusion is: "Ulterior etymology un- 
known. " 


Hamp (1989: 196) summarizes the problem briefly and 

concludes: “This oldest reachable [Western Indo-European] shape 
*meslHg, does not have a segmentation or an obvious root which would 
point to a canonical IE background." 


The similarities between the Amselwórters seem to me to be too 

that they can be left without etymological connection. 

te. But it is hardly an Indo-European word group 

Firstly, the distribution speaks against this: words that are only used in 
the three subfamilies of Germanic, Italic and Celtic 

languages, are eo ipso suspected of being loanwords, since the three 
Sub-primal languages in early prehistoric times in close proximity 
community and thus easily shared 

Loanwords from their non-Indo-European neighbouring languages 

The assumption of an Indo-European word- 

Secondly, the inconsistent word structure, which is particularly 

which is not consistent with Indo-European ablaut relationships. 

These are probably words that come from non-Indo-European 

were borrowed from neighbouring languages in which structural alternations such as the 
found in the Amselwórters are to be assumed to be regular. 


This is exactly the conclusion reached by Schrijver (1997) by comparing several 
re loanwords in the West Indo-European languages, which 

are conspicuous by structural alternations of ablaut character, without 

The ablaut-like patterns, however, are derived from the Indo-European ablaut. 
Schrijver is also convinced that the Amselwór- 

tern is a non-West Indo-European loan complex. 

However, he leaves the question of the filiation of the giving languages open. 
This is exactly the question I would like to address here. 


In previous works (Vennemann 1995, 1998a, 1998c) I 

exactly two languages or language families were identified that in given 
historical time, neighbouring and contact languages of the West Indo-European 
languages were: Basque-related Basconian 

Languages and Semitic languages related to Semitic. 

Of these, the Basconic languages are not, but the Semitic 

dic languages as ablaut, as is also the case for the 

Semitic and its closest related languages. After a suitable 

net loan template for the Amselwórter one must therefore within this 

In recent works (eg Venne- 

mann 2005) I have the relevant Semitic closer than the Phoenician 

his Carthage, which is closely related to Hebrew, 
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so that for etymological purposes one can also use this much better 


attested language. 


The Blackbird or Black Thrush, like the Song Thrush, is an excellent 


'Singing' in Hebrew is zmr, 'singer' [zamar], 

and the thrush gykly mzmr [kixli mezamer]; here is mzmr [me-zamer] 

a participle of the root znr and means 'singing'.? For example, 

Blueback (silvia or motacilla sialis), with the definite article h 

[ha-], Asypwr hkhwih [ha-tsipor ha-kexulah] means, we have all material 
rial together' to describe the West Indo-European variation of the Amselna- 
mens, possibly even the a- in West German- 

manic. 


Schrijver (1997: 311f.) writes: "We may conclude that the 

substratum language had ablaut and a morpheme xa-. The original 

function of the morpheme *a- is of course obscure. With due reservation 
tion, one may suggest that it was an article, definite or indefinite." In 
In a footnote, Schrijver mentions earlier authors 

"Mediterranean", Berber, Abkhaz (Northwest Caucasian) 

and Basque (also English) as languages with an article a- 

or -a. Surprisingly, he leaves out Semitic (Hebrew) 

which in its grammatical system contains both a certain 

Article ha- as well as in particular diverse ablaut variations. 

As early as 1994, I had pointed to Hamito-Semitic as an influential factor 
in the Atlantic regions (Vennemann 19942). 


Since no form of the West Indo-European Amsel word has a ge- 

has an exact phonetic-historical equivalent in Hebrew, any reconstruction 
structure will remain speculative to a certain extent. But I see 

the following plausible development path. Suppose a phóni- 

hissing xmezamer 'thrush' (cf. Hebrew mezamer 'singing, thrush') 

was adopted into pre-Latin as a name for the blackbird. 

men and add the diminutive suffix -ula: That would have 

*mezamerula. Through rhotacism, this form had to 

*meramerula. The here occurring twice in the same word 

Sound sequence [merV] now became the starting point for a haplological 
Simplification, with the result lat. merula. 


For Germanic, such as Old High German amsla, we must 

Use article form, thamezamer 'the thrush', more precisely: the Punic 
Correspondence with the Punic reduction of the laryngale to 

Glottal stop and total loss (Friedrich and Róllig 

1999: $ 36), i.e. xamezamer, but, as mentioned, the article is not 
could be recognized as such, rather the whole expression as 

Simplex had to be understood. According to the West and North Germanic 
sic rhotacism as a word for the blackbird, had to be replaced by 
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Sound substitution s for z. Furthermore, the name had to be 

be given a first syllable accent. Syncope in 

Polysyllabic words after the main accent resulted in a word that ends with tams- 

began. Now something like xamsamer is a non-Germanic formation. 

It is therefore conceivable that the Germanic tribes as well as the Latins used the loan v 


a diminutive and the disturbing final part of the word 

by their feminine diminutive suffix -Vló, which in Krahe/ 

Meid (1967: 8 87) states: "The suffix inherited from Idg. lies in the 
Germ. still in numerous formations of various functions 

of which the diminutive is particularly vigorous 

*ams(V)lo would then have been converted into the other West Germanic 
nic sound changes became Old High German amsla. 


An alternative derivation is as follows: xamsamer 

(so) > xamsr-on (initial accentuation, haplology, syncope, 
Assignment of the feminine n-stem) > "amslon (*sr > -sl-, under the 
Assuming that the old method of dealing with the xsr restriction 
*sr » str, contextually or generally no longer obligatory, so that 
a simple liquidation became possible). 

I trust the reconstructed Celtic form of the name, xmesalka, 


I cannot approach it due to a lack of relevant knowledge. Perhaps that 
Specialists can derive it in a similar way as a loanword. 


Notes 


First publication. 


l. Seebold in Suolahti 2000: 547. Seebold translates: “the blackbird sings, 
the nightingale cadences, the thrush sobs, the starling smacks its lips." 


2. In Walde/Hofmann amusla, amsala (< xamuslón);, but also Kóbler 1994 
has only amsla (32 times). Old High German merla is a loanword from Latin 


(Walde/Hofmann 1982), nhd. Merle from French (Kluge/Seebold 


1995). 
3. Also merulus. The adjective meruleus means 'black as a blackbird'. 


4, Lat. turdus means 'thrush'; turdus and thrush also belong etymologically 
tically (Walde/Hofmann 1982, Kluge/Seebold 2002). 


5. The following thoughts on a possible origin of the word Amsel from 
The Semitic can also be found partly in Vennemann 1999b: 95f. 


[2003a: 811]. 


6. The nightingale, famous for its song, is called zmyr [zamir] in Hebrew 


(Baltsan 1992: sv nightingale). 
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All modern Hebrew examples in Baltsan (1992: s.vv.). Klein (1987: sv 
zmr 'to sing') compares related words in Aramaic, Ugaritic, 

Arabic, Ethiopian and Akkadian. There is no reason 

to assume that the word family is not also Phoenician, although it 
is not attested there. 


Schrijver mentions this article, but not in this context. 


4. Germania Semitica: xabr- 'strong', with a 
reflection on Abraham! Theodoric" 


Live Warrant Guernerio 
eminent linguists 


sexagesimo anno aetatis quinto 
opusculi minuti donum etymologici 
vi nominis conjunctus 


Abstract 


A Proto-Germanic root *abr 'strong' is preserved in Gothic and Old Norse and may 

have related forms in Insular Celtic. "The term has no certain etymology"'. In 

in accordance with the theory that the Atlantic littoral was in prehistoric times colo- 
nized by speakers of Semitic languages, the proposal is submitted that the item 
represents a Semitic loan adjective identical with Hebr. "abtr 'strong, mighty' (root 
"br 'to be strong'). This Semitic root, according to one traditional analysis, is con- 
tained in the Old Testament name Abraham, viz. "bir hám 'chief of multitude' 

("bir 'strong' + hem 'multitude'), whose conceptual and structural, although not 
etymological Germanic equivalent is the name Theodoric '(the one) rich of people' 


Ckpeudó- 'people' + xrika- 'mighty, rich'), eg of Theodoric the Great. 


Summary 


A Proto-Germanic root tabr- 'strong' is found in Gothic and Old Norse 

and possibly has related forms in Insular Celtic. The expression 

has no certain etymology. In line with the theory that the Atlantic 

ian coastal regions in prehistoric times by speakers of Semitic 

languages were colonized, the suggestion is made here that 

urg. xabr- 'strong' is a Semitic loan adjective that in Hebr. "abfr 'strong, 
mighty' (root ^br 'to be strong'). This root is, according to a traditional 


interpretation in the Old Testament name Abraham, namely "bir ham 

“Powerful of a crowd” (bir ‘strong’ + hdm ‘crowd’), whose not 

etymological, but intellectual-structural equivalent in Germanic of the 

Name Theoderich '(the) people-powerful' forms (xbeudé- 'people' + xrika- ‘powerful, 
empire'), known especially through Theodoric the Great. [g6 
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4.1. The problem 


A Proto-Germanic adjective tabr- 'strong'" may be reconstructed from 
the following attestations. 


1. In the Gothic translation of Luke 15:14, Greek ischyrós 'strong, 
vehement' (in /imós ischyrós 'a mighty famine') is rendered as abrs 
(huhrus abrsy. In Matthew 27:54, Mark 16:4, and Nehemiah 6:16, the 
Greek adverb spódra 'very, very much, exceedingly' is rendered as 
Gothic abraba'. In Matthew 7.28, Greek ekplessesthai 'to be as- 
tonished', namely exeplesonto 'they were astonished', is rendered as 
biabridedun, apparently derived from a deadjectival verb xbi-abr-j-an 
'to be astonished'. 


2. In Old Icelandic there is a compound adverb afrhendr, afrendr 

"with a strong hand' containing afr- 'strong', and a manuscript form dór 
(Hym. 12) conjectured to represent the same adjective from "strong". 

There is also a prefix afar 'especially, very' in afarkostr 'heavy 
condition, punishment', afarord 'overly generous words' which has been com- 
pared to Goth. abraba 'very, very much, exceedingly' (see above). 


3. In West Germanic no reflex of PGmc. xabr- 'strong' is found. 


WP Lehmann says about Goth. abrs: *No certain cognates. Possibly 

Olr. abar-, Wel afr- very, in Olr. afar-dall, Wel afr-dwl very dark." He 
continues by citing a number of etymologies, rejecting all of them, in- 
including the comparison with Skt. ambhrnas 'powerful', dmbhas 

'power', which J. de Vries? appears to accept. [87 


J. Pokorny" has an entry abhro- 'strong, violent' under which he lists 

most of the above material plus an Illyrian tribal name 'Abroi and a 
Thracian personal name Abro-. He considers it possible that Goth. aba 
(n-stem) 'husband' belongs here, too. In my view, names without lexical 
support are not helpful in this connection. As far as Goth. aba is con- 
cerned, I believe that disregarding the r occurring in all bona fide occur- 
rences of abr- is a mistake, even though the LORD's etymology of 

Abraham (see below) could be cited as a precedent. 


St.E. Mann" has an entry abhros 'powerful, gigantic' where he adds 


two further names, Scyth. Abaris and OCS ("fr. Gmc.?") Obri 'Avars', 
and a Slavic word for giant, Cz. obr, Slovene obor, Slovak obor, m. 
“Which WP Lehmann" does not accept as connected. 


E. Polomé" writes, "ABR (...): Goth. (hapax) abrs 'great' which is 
often compared with a Slavic term designating a giant, apparently also 
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found in the elusive 'Illyrian', but this etymology is only plausible, as 
Lehmann (1986: 1) points out, if tribal names sometimes use such a 

term to denote strength. ... Quite a number of earlier hypotheses, as far- 
fetched as Sumer. db, 'procreate; cattle, ox, cow,' were proposed in 

vain: the term has no certain etymology." In the parenthesis following 
ABR, E. Polomé says that the item corresponds "with Verner's Law to 

the ON augmentative prefix afar- 'very'." I do not think that the com 
Parish of Goth. abr- and ON afar- warrants a citation of Verner's Law; 

in Old Norse, post-vocalic f [v] as in afar- may continue either PGmc. +f 
or PGme. +b. E. Polomé's gloss 'great' for Goth. abrs deviates from 

the dictionaries, which have 'strong, violent'; but since the only attesta 
tion is in Goth. Auhrus abrs (Luke 15:14) for Greek limós ischyrós, 'a 
great famine' may be as good a translation as 'a mighty famine'. 


Since J. Pokorny's and St.E. Mann's additional connections are not 
considered or not accepted in the other etymological dictionaries cited, | 
will limit my own hypothesis to those occurrences on which there is 
agreement, ie, to the Germanic set, but allowing for the possibility that 
the Insular Celtic prefix is related. [gg 


4.2. The proposal 


In keeping with my theory that languages related to Semitic were in 
prehistoric times contact languages of the early Indo-European lan- 

guages of the Atlantic littoral, especially of pre-Germanic but also of 
pre-Insular Celtic", I propose that the Germanic words, as well as possible- 
bly the Insular Celtic prefix, are based on a borrowed Atlantic word re- 
flected in Heb. ?br 'to be strong'?, with °abir meaning 1. ‘strong, brave', 


2. 'powerful, noble'. 


4.3. Abraham 


The above etymon, although of rather limited attestation in Indo-Euro- 
pean, is widely known because it is part of the name of Abraham, which 
I consider the Hebrew analogue, with its inverse (head-initial) constituent 


order, of the Germanic name of Theodoric the Great, German 

Theoderich, Dietrich, '(the one) mighty (xrika-) of people (*beudó-)'. 
Abraham's original name was Abram which, as a variant of Abiram, ap- 
pears to be a typical Old Testament name meaning 'the father is sub- 
lime' (lit. 'elevated', Gm. 'erhaben'", with ?b, "ab 'father' and rm, ram 
participle of rwm 'to raise'". However, according to the Old Testament 
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(Gen. 17:5), the LORD bestowed on Abram what HE considered a new 

name, Abraham, which HE then folk-etymologically, as if associating 

Arab. ruham 'crowd'", misinterpreted as [go representing "ab hamon 

'father of a multitude', even though HIS analysis left HIM with an 
unaccommodated medial r. What the LORD was apparently unaware of 

was that Abraham is merely a dialectal variant of Abram", so that ana- 
lyzing the second constituent as ham 'multitude' rather than raham/ram 
*sublime' requires a linguistic reanalysis of the first constituent as well. 


My alternative intuition, which derives the first part of Abraham's 

name as bestowed on Abram by the LORD from the Hebrew root "br 

'be strong', is traditional although not dominant in Semitological re- 
search on the question." Thus, Brown et al." understand Abraham's 

new name as "bir hám 'chief of multitude'. This is, indeed, a 19th century 
tury proposal: The old 'father of a multitude' interpretation is severe 
criticized, and his own new proposal 'chief of a multitude', viz. »Leave on, 
le chef d'une multitude de nations« elaborately supported, by J. 

Halévy". It did not meet with immediate success; eg, it is not even 
mentioned by WF Albright who only considers interpretations based 

on "ab 'father'. M. Dietrich and 0. Loretz" recognize the two possible 

ties but leave the question open: "[Ugaritic] ibrm is due to the a/i- 
change with abrm ... Whether this name with regard to its 

Elements in a/ibr +m... or in a/ib + rm (cf. the previous interpretations 
gen of the patriarch name Abram/Abraham) are to be dissolved [sic], 

cannot be decided at this point." As for ibr II, they write 

(ibid.), "In PNN ibr is the alphabetical rendering of the Hurrian 


ewri-, ewari- 'Lord'. ... Besides ibr, in Ug. there is a/iwr ... as well as abr- ... 


ubr(-) ... is proven." Also CJ Botterweck and H. Ringgren", [oo referring 
to M. Dietrich and O. Loretz", remain uncommitted between the a/ibr + 
m ... and a/ib + rm alternatives. 


Conclusion 


Since the Germanic and, possibly, Insular Celtic words or morphemes 

based on the adjectival root tabr- 'strong' have no Indo-European 

etymology, they are likely to be owed to language contact. It happens like that 
that there is a Semitic root of the same form and meaning, eg Hebr. ?br 

'to be strong', "abír 'strong, mighty'. Taken in isolation this could be a 
chance similarity. But since prehistoric contacts of Germanic and Insular 


Celtic with Hamito-Semitic have been assumed on independent grounds, 
and since Germanic in particular has other Semitic loan-words which are 
not —- or only weakly — reflected in other Indo-European languages, the 
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assumption of a loan transfer from a prehistoric Semitic language to 
Palaeo-Germanic and, possibly, Palaeo-Insular Celtic appears preferable. 


Note added in print 


After this article was submitted and accepted for publication, stud. phil. 
Santeri Palviainen (Helsinki) drew my attention to a paper by GL 

Cohen which by its very title, 'On the possibility of lexical borrowing 
from Semitic into Proto-Germanic', suggests that it is relevant to Ger- 
manic etymology but which I have never seen cited in the etymological 
literature. It so happens that Cohen's paper has a section titled 'D. 
Gothic abr- (= strong, violent) : Accadian abar-u (= strength)' (pp. 79- 
80), where it says, "Abaru is derived from HBR (= tie) with the loss of 
initial H- as occurs frequently in Accadian, eg ibru (= friend) vs. He- 
brew haber (2 friend). Semantically we deal here with 'tie » bind firmly 

> firm > strong', a development that is well attested in the Semitic lan- 
guages [examples omitted here]. If the possibility of borrowing from 
Semitic into dialectal Proto-Germanic is acknowledged, a plausible ety- 
mology can be found for Gothic abrs and O.Icel. afar, and I believe that 
"these two Germanic words represent just such a borrowing" (p. 80). 

This etymology differs from mine in that Cohen only compares Akkad. 

abàru (with long à, cf. W. von Soden"), which he, furthermore, assigns 

to a different root, Abr 'to tie' rather than ?br 'to be [9j strong'. In my 
view the connection to Semit. "br 'to be strong' and thus to Hebr. 'abir 
1. 'strong, valiant', 2. 'mighty, noble' is preferable, and I therefore be- 
believe that the present publication is still justified. — I would like to men- 
tion that I admire Cohen for his courage, because he published his con- 
tact etymologies without having a theory of how these contacts were 
possible. All he says about this problem is that "the origin of the Proto- 
Germanic tribes is currently obscure" (p. 71). — The other etymologies 
offered in his paper are: 'A. Germanic xkas (= vessel, bowl) : Semitic 
cheese (= bowl, cup)', 'B. Proto-Germanic xpar- (= bull, calf) : Semitic 
par (= bull, young bull)', 'C. Germanic ram [(= male sheep, with refer- 
ences to the English verb to ram and to the German verb rammeln 'to be 

in heat') : Semitic rem, rim- (= wild ox, oryx)]', ''E. Proto-Germanic 
xeamal- (= old) : Hebrew gamal- (= became ripe)'. 
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Cf. de Vries 1977: sv afar-, further Lehmann 1986: sv abrs where Goth. 
mikils abraba (Mark 16.4) and Olcel. afarmikill are equated, both meaning 
*very big'. 

Lehmann 1986. 

de Vries 1986: sv afr 2. 

Pokorny 1989. 

Man 1984/87. 

Lehmann 1986: sv abrs. 

Polomé 1998: 191. 

Vennemann 1995, 1997a, 1998a, 1998c, 1998d, 1998g, 2000b. 

Gesenius 1915: sv, where Assyr. abaru 'strong' is cited. 

Gesenius 1915: sv °byr, vocalized "abír, cf. Brown et al. 1968: s.vv. 'avir, 
"abir, and Botterweck and Ringgren (eds.) 1973: sv "avír, "abír (the two 
forms reflecting "an artificial differentiation", the dageshed form often 


used to avoid the secondary meaning 'bull', especially when the reference is 
to YHWH); also Koehler and Baumgartner 1967: s.vv. "br I, "abír. 


Cf. Koehler and Baumgartner 1967: sv, Schmoldt 1990: sv 
Cf. Gesenius 1915: s.vv. 

Cf. Gesenius 1987: sv Abraham. 

Eg Koehler and Baumgartner 1967: sv 

Gesenius 1987: sv, Schmoldt 1990: sv 


I am grateful to Lutz Edzard, Oslo, for pointing this out to me and for refer- 
ences, 


Brown et al. 1968: sv abram. 

Halévy 1887: pp. 179. 

Albright 1935: 193-203. 

Dietrich and Loretz 1967: 535. 

*Ugaritic ibrm is, by virtue of the a/i alternation, identical with abrm. 
Whether this name has to be analyzed as a/ibr +m... or as alib + rm (cf. 
28. 

Germania Semitica: xabr- 'strong' 55 

the existing interpretations of the patriarch's name Abram/Abraham), may 
here remain undecided' (my translation). 

'In personal names, ibr is the alphabetical rendering of the Hurrian ewri-, 
ewari- 'lord'. Besides ibr, both a/iwr ... and abr- ... / ubr(-) are attested in 
Ugaritic' (my translation). 

Botterweck and Ringgren 1973: sv "abraham, column 55. 

Dietrich and Loretz 1967: 5. 

von Soden 1985: sv abàru(m) Il. 

5. Atlantis Semitica: 


Structural contact features in Celtic and 
English' 


Abstract 


This chapter programmatically deals with Semitic lexical and structural features in 
the languages of the European Atlantic Littoral, the Atlantis (as it is called in the 
Realencyclopedia of classical antiquity). Reference is made to Eire 

(the name of Ireland), folk '(originally) division of an army', OE ymbe 'people of 
bees', sul 'pillar', harp, earth, fright, wake, as well as to the structural assimilation 
of Insular Celtic to Semitic, in part passed on to English: the rise of the verbal 
noun in Insular Celtic and English, the subject disagreement rule in Insular Celtic 
and English (there called "Northern subject rule"), the loss of the affected possessor 
construction (the sympathetic dative) in Insular Celtic and English, uniform VSO 

order in Insular Celtic and the loss of the distinction between main and subordinate 
clause word order in English. 


Introduction 


The European Atlantic Littoral was, at the dawn of history, explored and 
colonized by Mediterranean, probably Palaeo-Phoenician seafarers. To 

the Greeks, these westernmost areas of Europe were located "am Hes- 
Persian Ocean, at Atlantis, where the sky bearer Atlas 

haust" [on the Hesperian Okeanos, at the Atlantis, where also the sky- 
bearer Atlas dwells] (cf. Pauly/Wissowa 1893ff.: sv Hesperiden).' 


The Old Testament refers to trading relations with this region, 

namely with Tartessos on the Atlantic coast of the Iberian Peninsula. 
The prophet Ezekiel (chapter 27) says, praising the Phoenician city of 
Tyre, "merchant of the people for many isles" (v. 2): "Tarshish [ie 
Tartessos] was thy [ie Tyre's] merchant by reason of the multitude of 
all kind of riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy 
fares" (v. 12), "the ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market: 
and thou wast replenished" (v. 25). The prophet could have added cop 

by. The copper trade from Ireland, where industrial copper mining for 
export has been demonstrated by archaeologists for the second millennium 
nium BC, was in the hands of the Phoenicians." 
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There is some evidence that parts of the Atlantic littoral were lin- 
guistically Hamito-Semitic. For Insular Celtic an Hamito-Semitic' sub- 
stratum has been demonstrated eg by Morris Jones 1900, Pokorny 
1927-30, Gensler 1993, cf. also Wagner 1959, Vennemann 1994a: Ap- 
pendix, Shisha-Halevy 1995). For Proto-Germanic I have collected evi- 
dence that it developed under a Semitic superstratum (Vennemann 

1995, 1998c, d). The general theory of stratal language contact (Tho- 
Mason and Kaufman 1988: ch. 5 et passim) predicts on the evidence of 
case studies that more structural Semitic influence should be found in 
Celtic than in Germanic but more lexical Semitic influence in Germanic 
than in Celtic (Vennemann 1998d: 245-248). [352 


The latter prediction has been shown in some measure to be correct: 
Germanic has words with Semitic etymologies that are not shared by 

other Indo-European languages including Celtic. One example is the 
military term for a division of an army, Old Germanic xfulka- (cf. Hebr. 
pIC, a family of related roots including plg, all meaning 'to divide') 
which survives in G Volk 'people', E folk; *fulka— 'division of an army' 
is a typical superstratal term, as the French borrowings Division (of an 
Army), division (of an army or fleet) in modern German and English 
Clearly show (Vennemann 1998d). Another example is OE ymbe, OHG 

imbi 'swarm of bees', or rather 'people of bees' (cf. G Bienenvolk), a 
cultural borrowing (like the bee-word itself) from the advanced super- 
stratal civilization; cf. Semitic. "Vm- 'Volk, people' with various vocaliza- 
tions and Egypt. bi.t 'bee' (Vennemann 19989). 


The following are some further superstratal loan-words occurring in 
Germanic but not in Celtic for which a Semitic origin has been proposed 
(cf. Vennemann 1995, 1997a for analyzes and references): harp (only 
Germanic), together with harvest and related but non-native words in 

other Indo-European languages, cf. Semit. Arp 'to pluck, collect fruit'; 
OE sul, G column and the irregular Goth. saul's 'pillar' (only Germanic), 
cf. Heb. sela® 'rock' and, if Coates 1988a is right, maritime place- 

names throughout the Mediterranean (and one in Great Britain) of the 

form Solentia and referring to cliffs (cf. the Pillars of Hercules), names 
which may contain the ablaut variant sol; earth (in this form only Ger- 
manic), cf. Proto-Semite. **rd in Akkad. ersetu, Heb. eres, Aram. ar, 
South Arab. "rd, North Arab. ardun, all meaning 'land, earth'; E fright, 

G fear 'fear', cf. Semit. roots like plh, prh 'to fear', in particular the 
Akkadian derived noun puluhtu(m) 'fear'; E to wake, G to wake up 

wake', 'guard' etc., a word family which is highly irregular in 

Germanic and has a reasonably certain relative only in Lat. vegere 'to 

be lively', vigil xawake, on the watch, alert; watchman, sentinel', cf. 
Akkad. wgi 'to keep, preserve', eg Old Assyr. waga'um 'to wait, wait 
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for, keep/preserve, attend to, pay attention'.' But the picture is far from 
complete. In particular, similar investigations into the unexplained parts 
of the Insular Celtic lexicon seem to be lacking. 


The present paper is addressed to the former of the two predictions, 

that of structural Semitic influence in Celtic. Whereas the Insular Celtic 
lexicon and morphology have remained Indo-European, the syntactic 
transformation of Insular Celtic in the British Isles has been radical, to 
the point that Insular Celtic syntax, except for traces in the oldest poetic 
and "rhetorical" Irish, no longer shows the Indo-European head-final 

word order and in this and many other regards gives the impression of a 
non-Indo-European language. It is structurally similar to the Hamito 

Semitic type represented by Berber, Egyptian, and Semitic (the latter in 

the narrower sense'). 


Indeed, the Insular Celtic languages are syntactically much more 

Similar to Arabic and Biblical Hebrew than to Latin and German.' That 
this is not a matter of accident, of internally motivated development, or 
of typological convergence but a [353 result of prehistoric language 
contact is shown in the comparative work of John Morris Jones (1900) 

and Julius Pokorny (1927-30) as well as, most recently and most force- 
fully, in a global comparative linguistic study carried out by Orin David 
Gensler (1993). 


I cannot present all aspects of these reconstructions in the few pages 
allotted for my presentation. Therefore I will concentrate on a few as- 
pects that I am currently working on and that may be interesting to an 
audience fluent in English, namely certain syntactic features that have 
carried through, by twofold substratal influence, from the Semitic sub- 
stratum into Insular Celtic and from there into English, dragging first 
Celtic and then English away from the European, mostly Indo-European 
Sprachbund and into an Atlantic Sprachbund. So doing I can take up, 

and develop, ideas already found in Pokorny's work, succinctly summa- 
rized in Pokorny 1959. There, after characterizing about twenty syntac- 
tic properties of Insular Celtic which are not Indo-European but have 
counterparts in the Hamito-Semitic languages, Pokorny says in passing: 


It is interesting to note that many of the above-mentioned 

non-Insular Celtic elements also via Celtic 

have penetrated into English, which thereby became un-Germanic, even directly 
has received non-Indo-European character (Pokorny 1959: 161). 


[It is interesting to note that very many of the above-mentioned non-Indo-Euro- 
Pean elements of Insular Celtic have also, via Celtic, passed into English 
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which has thereby received an un-Germanic, even a downright non-Indo- 
European character.] 


I will address two of Pokorny's features that have passed all the way 
from the Semitic substratum through Insular Celtic into English,' one 
which is well-known in this context and needs no prolonged exposure 

rise of the verbal noun, another which is less commonly referred to but 
is treated in some detail in Vennemann 2002c, the decline of the external 
nal affected possessor construction and the rise of the internal genitive 
possessor construction. Between these two points I will briefly summarize 
rize a less well-known phenomenon, the Northern subject rule as dis- 
cussed by Klemola (2000). 


5.1. The rise of the verbal noun 


Pokorny's 7th point concerning non-Indo-European syntactic proper- 
ties shared by Insular Celtic and Hamito-Semitic reads as follows: [354 


Insular Celtic has no present participle (although its form 


in a different function ...). ... Its function is, as in the Egyptian 
tic and Berber, expressed by the verbal noun. See nir. rd sé ag 
teacht 'he is coming' = 'when coming' (Pokorny 1959: 155). 


[Insular Celtic does not possess a present participle (even though its form has 


been preserved with a different function ...). ... As in Egyptian and Berber, its 
function is expressed by the verbal noun. Cf. Modlr. tà sé ag teacht 'he is com- 
ing' = 'on coming' (literally ‘at coming').] 


Concerning the verbal noun, Pokorny's 6th point says the following: 


The Insular Celtic system of tenses and aspects, especially the use of 

so-called progressive forms to designate the aspect through the 

bum 'to be' + preposition + verbal noun is certainly not Indo-German, but is found 
in Basque and Egyptian (Pokorny 1959: 155). 


[The Insular Celtic system of tenses and aspects, especially the use of the so- 

called progressive forms as an expression of the aspect by means of the verb 'to 
be' + preposition + verbal noun, certainly is not Indo-European but is found in 

Basque and Egyptian. ] 
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The same example as in the 7th point (see above) follows, as well as 
several others. 


Wagner (1959), after comparing the Insular Celtic innovations to 
Hamito-Semitic, carries the areal interpretation one step further into 
English: 


This semantic, the verbal categories (tense, aspect) in the background 

The strongly nominal verb [of Anglo-Saxon] is the as- 

pektive New English verb with rigid or syntactically determined meaning 

which, due to its inflectional and meaning-isolating features, 

(cf. progressive form) also formally clearly from the Anglo-Saxon-Proto-Germanic 

schen Verbum. The typological restructuring of the Anglo-Saxon 

takes place in the British Isles and runs parallel to the development of the island cultu: 


languages, and leads ... to the formation of a typically British, the 
Celtic languages and English, within which 

of which there are geographically bound variations. English shows how 
a uniform linguistic material due to its geographical transplantation 
Go through stages of two absolutely opposite language types 

can (Wagner 1959: 150f.). 


[This semantic, strongly nominal verb of Anglo-Saxon which pushes the 

verbal categories (tense, aspect) into the background, is opposed by the as- 
pective Modern English verb with rigid or syntactically conditioned word 
meaning, which on grounds of its inflection- and meaning-isolating traits (cf. the 
progressive form) shows a clear difference, also formally, to the Anglo-Saxon, 
[355 Proto-Germanic verb. The typological restructuring of Anglo-Saxon takes 
place in the British Isles, paralleling the development of the Insular Celtic 
languages, and leads to the formation of a typically British verbal type 
(including geographic variation), where British comprises the Celtic languages 
and English. English shows how a uniform language material, by its 

Geographic transplantation, can pass through two absolutely opposite languages 
types.] 


Much has been written about the rise of the progressive aspect in Eng- 
lish; cf. eg Mustanoja 1960: 584-590, Faif 1989: 242ff. (8 4.4.13 f.), 
recently Grzega 1999, and Celtic influence in particular has also been 
claimed to have played a role (cf. the references in Mustanoja 1960: 
590). Recently Mittendorf and Poppe have studied the question by 
comparing medieval texts and have cautiously formulated the following 
result: 
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In addition to the striking formal similarities between the Insular Celtic and 
English periphrastic constructions, striking similarities also exist between them 
functional ranges in the medieval languages. This is perhaps not enough to ar- 
gue decisively one way or the other with regard to the likelihood of Celtic con- 
tacts of the English progressive, but it adds another, new perspective to the 
problem (Mittendorf and Poppe 2000: 139). 


This is certainly correct. However, in my view the matter was settled with 
Preusler's detailed account of the English verbal noun and the English 
progressive. Preusler (1956: 327-331, 331-334), who also considers 

Mossé's (1938: $8,165ff.) contrary position, in my view leaves no room 

for doubt that in view of the exactness of their formal and functional 
correspondence and their temporal development, the English verbal 

noun and the English progressive have to be explained as influence of 

the parallel Welsh constructions. Concerning "the present excess of 
descriptive form in Irish, Scottish and Welsh English 

lisch" [the current excessive measure of the periphrastic form in Irish, 


Scottish, and Welsh English], even Mossé (1938: $105) realized the 
necessity of admitting "the probability of Celtic influence" 

[the likelihood of Celtic influence] (Preusler 1956: 333). In my view the 
essential English innovation consists in the victory of the Celtic motif 
vated verbal noun construction (suffix -ung/-ing) across the Anglo-Saxon 
present participle construction (suffix -inde/-ande), where even the fre- 
quent use of the latter may have been provoked by attempts to integrate 
the Celtic aspect into English. 


One may object that the progressive, as a universally available ver- 

bal category belonging to the wider range of "continuous" or "imper- 
"fective" aspect (cf. Bybee 1985: 141-146), may have originated in 

English independently of its existence in Insular Celtic. However, the 
explanandum remains that among all the Germanic languages, only 

English has undergone this development, plus certain continental dia- 
lects close to the coast, ie exactly those regions which, according to the 
theory, had been colonized by the prehistoric Semitic-speaking sea- 
farers. It must also be [356 noted that whereas the Rhenish is progressive 
formed with the nominalized infinitive (er ist am read "he is (at the) to- 
read", 'he is reading'), the English progressive has developed from a 
construction with the verbal noun (of the type he is on reading » he is 
a-reading » he is reading). The reason is evident: Insular Celtic does not 
possess an infinitive." 


Looking for more recent support of Pokorny's comparison of the 
Celtic and English verbal noun constructions with Egyptian, I found the 
following passages in Loprieno 1995: 
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Later Egyptian develops periphrastic verbal forms based on the verb jrj 'to do' 
(sdm.n=f 'he heard' > jr=f sdm, lit. 'he did the hearing' ...). ...The earlier 
Egyptian opposition between the initial jrr=found its non-topicalized counterpart 
jrj=f, rather than by different morphological sdm.nf-patterns, is conveyed in 
later Egyptian by the use of the two distinct forms jjr=f-sdm, lit. '(the fact) 
that he does a hearing' ... vs. jw-f-hr-sdm, lit.: 'while he is on hearing' 
(Loprieno 1995: 91). 


My impression is that there does exist some similarity between the use of 
a verbal noun in Egyptian and Insular Celtic verbal periphrasis, just as 
there is a very transparent similarity between Insular Celtic and English 
in this regard. 


5.2. The Northern subject rule 


Klemola (2000) studies the question of the origin of the Northern sub- 
ject rule, which he formulates as follows: 


The Northern subject rule: 
In the present tense, the verb takes the -s ending in all persons, singular and 
plural, unless it is adjacent to a personal pronoun subject (Klemola 2000: 330). 


He illustrates the rule with the following examples: They peel them and 
boils them and birds sing. The rule is followed most consistently 

"the North proper (Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmore- 

land)" and "was already fully established at the time during the 14th 
century when Northern Middle English texts become more common", 

if not much earlier. These originally Welsh areas were Anglicized in the 
second half of the 7th century and were probably bilingual until the end 
of the 8th century, in part longer. 


It so happens that the strange Northern subject rule has a rather 
close counterpart in the Brythonic languages, Welsh, Cornish, and Bre- 
clay. Citing King (1993: 137), Klemola states the rule for both spoken 
and written Welsh as follows, making his own addition: [357 


The Welsh rule: 


3rd person pl. forms are only used when the corresponding pronoun nAw xthey' is 
explicitly stated. In all other cases where the subject is 3rd pers. pl., the 3rd 
personal sing. form must be used. [Addition:] When there is no overt subject, 3rd 
person plural agreement is used (Klemola 2000: 337). 
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Klemola cites the following examples from King (1993): 


We have a dysentery in Cymraeg. 
are-PL-VERB they a-learning Welsh 
"They are learning Welsh." 


Mae Keva Gina yn dysgu Cymraeg. 
is-SG-VERB Kev and Gina a-learning Welsh 
"Kev and Gina are learning Welsh." 


Gan nhw ailwneudy gwaith "ma yfory. 
can-PL-VERB they redo this work tomorrow 
"They can redo this work tomorrow." 


Geith y myfyrwyr ailwneud y gwaith "ma yfory. 
can-SG-VERB the students redo this work tomorrow 
"The students can redo this work tomorrow." 


He tabulates the paradigm for Modern Welsh as follows: 


l. maent '[they] are' 
2. maent hwy 'they are' 
3. mae 'r bechgyn 'the boys are' 


"where 1. (no overt subject) and 2. (adjacent personal pronoun 
subject) are grouped together as against 3. (full noun phrase 
subject)" 


Klemola (2000: 337) says about the distribution of such rule systems: 
"From a typological point of view, agreement systems of the type ex- 
emplified by the northern subject rule appear to be extremely rare." 
Indeed, after mentioning the Celtic parallel he adds in a footnote (n. 7): 
"The only other languages where a somewhat similar agreement para- 

digm is found, to the best of my knowledge, Hebrew (cf. Evans 

1971: 42) and Arabic (Bernard Comrie, pc)." 


The following statement made with reference to the Semitic lan- 
Guages and focusing on Arabic may serve as support of the similarity 
claim: 


The Arabic rule: 


Concord of Subject and Predicate. ... The predicate generally agrees with the 
subject in gender and number. However, if the plural subject is definitely ex- 
pressed and follows the verb [which is the basic word order], it is optional in 
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Arabic whether the verb is in the plural or singular; eg gad ga'akum rusulun, 
'messengers arrived for you', with the verb in the singular. Such a lack of 
Grammatical concord also occurs sporadically in other Semitic languages, but 
[35g its frequency in old Arabic texts must result from a particular usage which 
did not take root in Neo-Arabic; eg, iZallamü l-wilàd, 'the children did learn' 
(Lipinski 1997: 491f.). 


The following quotation from a Hebrew textbook also supports the 
Semitic case: 


The Hebrew rule: 


Normally the verb agrees in gender and number with its sub- 

ject. However, the preceding verb can also be found in the singular. 
when it refers in the same way to different subjects (Jenni 

1981: $6.3.1.2). 


[Normally the verb agrees with its subject in gender and number. But a verb 
preceding several subjects which it governs in a parallel manner may occur in 
the singular.] 


The example given by Jenni shows the following structure: (saw)y.sing 
(Aaron and all the Isrealites)suy; py, (Moses)op;- 


Klemola argues convincingly that despite the differences of detail, 
Northern English has borrowed the Northern subject rule from Celtic; 

he cites Hamp (1975-76: 73) as an author likewise "suggest[ing] that 

the northern subject rule in Northern varieties of English could be a 
substratum feature from Cumbrian" (Klemola 2000: 338). I would like 

to suggest, with the same kind of argument, that the Celtic subject rule is 
likewise a substratum feature, developed in Insular Celtic on the prehistoric 
toric Semitic substratum of the British Isles. Both the Northern English 
and the Insular Celtic subject rules are non-Indo-European and indeed 
unique in the Indo-European world, so that their origin in language 

contact is a priori likely. Since Semitic languages, members of the lan- 
guage family assumed to have been in contact with Celtic in the Isles on 
independent grounds, do have analogs of these strange and rare agree- 

ment rules, one does not have to look any further. 
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5.3. The replacement of the sympathetic dative by the internal posses- 
'sor construction' 


In this section I would like briefly to consider an especially transparent 
case of transitive substratal influence of Semitic through Celtic on Eng- 
lish, the rise of the possessive genitive for affected possessors," ie, the 
possessive genitive inasmuch as it has replaced an earlier, non-genitival 
construction of the affected possessor, an "external possessor" con- 
struction, viz., in the case on hand, the "sympathetic dative". [359 


5.3.1 Illustrating external possessor construction: Modern German 


Compare English sentences such as those in (1) and (2) to their German 
equivalents: 


(1) The queen cut off the king's head. 
The queen cut off the king's head. 
the queen cut the king-DAT the head-ACC off 


(2) Mary broke her neck. 


a. Maria broke her neck. 
Mary; broke herself-DAT; the neck-ACC (i-j) 
b. Mary broke her neck. 


Mary; broke her-DAT; the neck-ACC - (1j) 


The use of the possessive genitive here appears absolutely normal in a 

Modern English perspective. But it doesn't happen in a German perspective; as 
a matter of fact, in the intended sense the genitive is impossible in Ger- 
man. in English, the external possessor construction only survives 

residually in expressions such as He looked her in the eyes, She stared 

him in the face (Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 554). 


Comparison with the older Germanic and Indo-European languages 

shows that German continues the inherited Germanic and, indeed, Indo- - 
European construction." The Modern English construction is not Ger- 
manic, and it is not Indo-European. 
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5.3.2. The external possessor construction in Old and Middle English 


As a matter of fact, the Modern English construction is not Anglo- 
Saxon either. Typical of Old English are sentences with the sympathetic 
dative such as that in (3). 


(3) seo cwen het pa pam cyninge pet heafod of aceorfan" 
the queen ordered then the king-DAT the head-ACC off off-to-cut 
"The queen then ordered the king's head to be cut off." 


This construction is also found throughout Middle English, as is evident 
in (4) and (5). 


(4) Sir Willam Mautrauer's "Carf him of fet & honde" 
Sir WM cut him-DAT off feet and hands-ACC 
xSir WM cut off his feet and hands." 


(5) it com hire to minde” 


5.3.3. The internal possessor construction in Old and Middle English 


However, as early as late Old English we also find the "internal posses- 

sor" construction that we know from Modern English. The oldest at- 

testament of the replacing genitive could be that in (6); at least it seems to 
be the oldest for the verb ofceorfan. [360 


(6) He cearf of heora handa 7 heora nosa" 
He cut off their hands and their noses 
xHe cut off their hands and their noses." 


That this is also a possible construction in Middle English and early 
Modern English is shown by the examples in (7) and (8). 


(7) Hys legges hy corven of anon" 
his legs they cut off immediately 
"His legs they cut off immediately." 


(8) Though thou cut of my heed" 


Mustanoja (1960: 98) says about the inherited dative construction: 
"This construction, common in OE ..., is comparatively infrequent in 
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ME and loses ground steadily." It is almost unknown in standard variety- 
ties of Modern English." 


5.3.4 A possible reason for the rise of the internal possessor construction 


In Vennemann 2002c it is shown that the loss of the external possessor 
construction in English cannot be explained as a consequence of the 

loss of case distinctions. The main arguments are first, that the sympathy 
thetic dative could have survived just like the directional dative, eg with 
verbs of giving, as in (9) and (10), but did not; 


( 9) Mary gave her husband the book. Mary gave him the book. 


( 9') «Mary broke her husband's arm. *Mary broke his arm. 
(10) Mary gave the book to her husband. Mary gave the book to him. 
(10?) xMary broke the arm to her husband. «Mary broke the arm to him. 


and second, that in the Scandinavian Germanic languages where the 

cases were neutralized as in English, the external possessor construction 
is not at all lost but transformed into locative ("superessive") preposi- 
functional phrases, as in the examples (11) and (12) taken from Kónig and 
Haspelmath 1997: 559: 


Swedish 
(11)Ndgon brótt pooren pa honom. 


someone broke arm-the on him 
"Someone broke his arm." 


Norwegian 
(12)Place an X-ray photograph of the stomach on the. 
physician-the X-rayed stomach-the on them 


"The physicians X-rayed their stomachs." 


This developmental option is also available in languages which are still pre- 
serve case distinctions, such as in (13). [361 


Icelandic 
(13)Han nuddaói á henni fetur-na 


he massaged on her-DAT feet-the-ACC 
“He massaged her feet.” 
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One may also point to the fact that even in English the sympathetic da- 
tive survives residually, cf. section 5.3.1 above, despite the loss of case 
distinctions. In short, there was no need to give up the external possessor 
construction merely because morphological case distinctions eroded. So 

this is not an acceptable explanation. 


5.3.5 The English internal possessor construction as a contact feature 


Kónig and Haspelmath (1997) and Haspelmath (1998: 277f.) stress the 


fact that the elimination of the external possessor construction is, among 
all the European languages, strictly limited to the languages of the 
British Isles: Except for Lezgian and Turkish, the only languages in 
Europe lacking external possessors are English and Celtic. Clearly the 
different ways affected possessors are expressed in the languages of 
Europe mark Sprachbunds rather than language families: affected pos- 
sessor construction is area. Excepting the case where closely related 
languages have preserved an inherited model, sharing the same affected 
possessor construction type is a contact phenomenon. 


The message of this fact for the present discussion seems clear: 
English and Insular Celtic stood alone against the rest of Europe. The 
examples in (14) to (19) may serve to illustrate the "Celtic" way of 
constructing affected possessors." 


Middle Welsh (Havers 1911: 250f.) 


(14) llad y benn 
he-cut-off his head 
xhe cut off his head" 


(15) ae vedru yn y lygat 
and he thrust into his eye 
"and he thrusts into his eye" 


Modern Welsh (textbook example) 
(16) Mae e wedi torri ei fraich. 


is he ADJ break his arm 
"He has broken his arm." 
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Old and Early Middle Irish (Havers 1911: 242) 


(17) benaid -sium a chend 
he-cut-off PART his head 
"He cut off his head." 


(18) ben mo chend dim 

cut-off my head from-me 

"Cut off my head!" [362 

(19) ro-s-bensat a leth-shuil ndeiss as a chend 
they-her-knocked-out his half-eye (fem.) right out-of his head 
"They knocked out his right eye (from his head)" 


But cf. German: They struck out his right eye. 
they knocked him the right eye out 


In Modern Irish the construction type with a locative prepositional 
phrase has been further developed into an external possessor construc- 
tion similar to the type illustrated above in (11)-(13) for Modern Scan- 
Dinavian Germanic. In view of the observation that innovations in the 
affected possessor construction tend to be contact phenomena, it appears 
likely that the Irish development occurred under Scandinavian influence 
in the Viking period. 


The interpretation of the generalization of the English internal position 
sessor construction as a "Celtic" borrowing is supported by the external 
histories of these languages and the general theory of language contact. 


As a kind of "negative control" (as natural scientists say) of the 
thesis that the loss of external possessors in English is a contact phe- 
nomenon, one may check if the absence of external possessors from a 
language is in any way the normal state of affairs, the loss of external 
possessors therefore something natural or expected. The essays in Payne 
and Barshi, eds. 1999, and in particular the introduction by the editors 
(Payne and Barshi 1999), show that this is not the case; on the contrary: 


External possession is found in all parts of the globe: Asia ..., the Pacific re- 
gion ..., Australia ..., all across the Americas from North America ..., through 
Meso-America ..., and in South America ..., Europe ..., and Africa ... [the three 


dots stand for omitted specifications and references]. It seems safe to say that 
there is no geographical area of the world where the phenomenon does not occur 
cur, and it is hardly exotic. Its sheer ubiquity suggests it must be a linguisti- 
cally natural phenomenon, serving some central human communicative need" 

(Payne and Barshi 1999: 6). 
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It would therefore not be explanatory to assume that English lost its 
external possessors as a matter of course; those who want to claim this 
would first have to show that such a change, through internal motivation and 
within a few centuries, is at all possible. 


5.3.6. The Semitic origin of the generalized Celtic internal possessor 
construction 


Asking finally how the non-European, non-Indo-European generalized 

internal possessor construction arose in Celtic in the first place, we find 
the same answer as in the first two sections above. Except for Europe 
anized Maltese and Modern [363 Hebrew, Semitic totally lacks external 


possessors. The examples in (2@) to (24) are representative. 


Hebrew 


(20) wajjikrat -bah "et -rósó" 
and-cut-off-he with-her" ACC head-his 
"and he cut off his head with it" 


(21) wajjikretü ?get -rós Szbar ban-Bikri" 
and-cut-off-they ACC head of-Sheba son-of-Bichri 
"and they cut off the head of Sheba, the son of Bichri" 


Arabic 


(22) qata cati l-malikatu ra'sa I-maliki 
cut-off the-queen (the-)head (of-)the-king 
"The queen cut off the king's head." 


(23) gatatu ra'sahü 
cut-off-I head-his 
"I cut off his head." 


(24) kasarat Mary ragabataha 
broke Mary; neck-her; (i2jizj) 
"Mary broke her neck." 


We have to assume that Celtic in the Isles lost its external possessor con- 
structure on the Semitic substratum. It so happens that Old Irish still 
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showed traces of the inherited external possessor type, the sympathetic 
dative, but soon lost it altogether, as did Insular Celtic generally: 


Dans les plus ancient texts celtique (vieil-irlandais), on trouve encore des ex- 
Emples de datif sympathique, mais dés l'origine, il n'a qu'un róle tout à fait 
marginal. Dans les langues celtiques actuales, il n'existe plus du tout (Kónig 
and Haspelmath 1997: 583). 


[In the most ancient Celtic (Old Irish) texts, one still finds examples of the 
sympathetic dative, but from the very beginning it only plays a completely 


marginal role. In the present Celtic languages it no longer exists at all.] 


This has its parallel in the English development: Exactly as the Hamito 
Semitic internal possessor construction gradually ousted the sympathetic 
dative from Celtic, leaving vestiges in early Old Irish, so the newly ac- 
required and generalized "Celtic" internal possessor construction gradu- 
ally ousted the sympathetic dative from English, leaving vestiges in 
Modern English. Old Irish and Modern English resemble each other in 

that they completed certain developments which in either case had been 
gun, more than a thousand years earlier, by the first contacts with them 
respective substrates. [364 


5.4. Why did the Atlantic type rise in Middle English? 


It may be asked why all three instances of Semiticizing-Celticizing syn- 
tactic influence illustrated here, after centuries of no or only sporadic 
attestation, rose almost suddenly in Middle English. The answer is pro- 
vided by the theory of language contact: substratal influence originates 
in the lower strata of a society and usually takes centuries to reach the 
written language, and regularly only after a period of social upheaval. 
That this applies to Irish was argued by Pokorny (1927-30), and that it 
applies to English is a fact well known to every Anglicis: Middle Eng- 
lish is the period during which the language of the old ruling class dies 
out because the new ruling class speaks French; and when this French 
speaking ruling class switches to English, that English is the Celticized 
English of the lower strata. This was most succinctly summarized by 
Wagner: 


The fact that Germanic culture developed in Anglo-Saxon England for several centuries 
was preserved quite well, is due to the presence of an ags. aristocratic 

cracy and an ags. written and poetic language. With the Norman- 

The Nietzsche conquest will break the top of this Germanic ruling class 
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and the development of a British language was given free rein (Wagner 
1959: 151). 


[That Germanic was preserved in Anglo-Saxon England for several centuries 
connected to the existence of an Anglo-Saxon aristocracy and an Anglo-Saxon 
written and poetic language. The Norman conquest broke the supremacy of this 
ruling class and paved the way for the development of a British language. ] 


5.5. Conclusion 


In this short paper I have presented three grammatical features which 
unite English and Insular Celtic with Semitic in a single Sprachbund-Like 
group of languages. More such features can be gained by comparing 

the research results of Morris Jones, Pokorny, and Gensler combining 
Hamito-Semitic and Insular Celtic, with those of Preusler combining 
Insular Celtic and English. I am convinced that an extension of this line 
of research to the entire grammar of English and to Insular Celtic and 
Semitic will reveal that English shares many distinctive properties with 
Semitic, and that it does so precisely because English was substratally 
Semiticized, namely by transitive loaning of Semitic structure, with In- 
sular Celtic as mediator. Skipping the Celtic layer, and integrating the 
superstratal influence of Norman French after the Conquest of 1066," 

we can succinctly characterize English as a structurally Semiticized, lexi- 
cally Romanized German dialect. [365 
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Norman-French 

y 

Saxon" » Anglo-Saxon — English 
e 

Celtic - Insular Celtic 

ff 

Semitic 

Explanation of symbols: 

U: superstratal influence on 
ff : substratal influence on 

> : regional development into 


: transformation into 


I consider this a pedigree worthy of a truly cosmopolitan language. 


Notes 


First published 1999 in: Laurel J. Brinton (ed), Historical Linguistics 
1999: Selected papers from the 14th International Conference on Historical 
Linguistics, Vancouver, 9-13 August 1999, 351-369. Amsterdam: John 


Benjamin's. 


l. Translations of foreign quotations are marked by square brackets throughout 
the article. They are my own. 


2. I have presented arguments (cf. Vennemann 1998h) that even the name of 


Ireland is Semitic, along with several further place-names of a maritime 
significance in the British Isles (cf. Coates 1988a, b, Vennemann 1999). 


3. I will often simply say Semitic; cf. note 5 below. 


4. The fact that the verb is strong in English (OE wóc, wócum, also ON 
vakenn 'awake') is not detrimental to the assumption of a loan-word. As a 
matter of fact, most strong verbs have no — or no good — etymologies and 
are therefore likely to be loan-words, among them the numerous verbs con- 
taining a tp (cf. Vennemann 1998c: 42-43 and, for xplegan 'to cultivate', 
Vennemann 1998d: 252-254). 
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There are two conceptions of Semitic, the majority view according to which 
Egyptian and Libyco-Berber are Hamitic — and thus non-Semitic — langua- 
ges, although the ones most closely related to Semitic (in the narrower 
sense), and the minority view according to which Egyptian and Libyan 
Berber are Semitic languages (eg Róssler 1950, 1952). Cp. the short 
overview in Moscati et al. 1964 [1980]: 16f. and the most recent 
comprehensive presentation in Lipinski 1997: 23-47. 


Even in papers not addressed to the question of why Insular Celtic has de- 
veloped in its peculiar way, or specifically to the question of outside influence 
ence, one can read such descriptions as "the exotic characteristics of the 

Celtic languages from an Indo-European perspective" (Eska 1999: 155). 


The question of the Celtic population substratum in early Anglo-Saxon 
England is addressed in German (2000) and Viereck (2000). 


Cf. Russell 1995: ch. 8 for the Insular Celtic verbal noun, and p. 258 for 
the lack of an infinitive. Since infinitives in the Indo-European languages 
are by origin nominal derivatives of verbs, the difference between a "verbal 
noun" (a noun which happens to be derived from a verb, eg G [die] Tótung 
'[the] killing") and an "infinitive" (a deverbal nominal integrated into the 
verbal paradigm, eg G [the] killing '[the] killing' alongside [he] will kill 
*[he] will kill'), although easy to grasp intuitively, is difficult to define in 
general terms. But this is not the place to address the general problem. (Cf. 
Mayerthaler, Flied! and Winkler 1993-97, 1998: sv infinitive.) Note further 
that Insular Celtic does not possess a present participle (ibid.), which ex- 
plains the merger of the English present participle with the gerund, the cen- 
tral formal process in the development of the English progressive, as yet 
another manifestation of Celtic influence. 


This development is illustrated and discussed more fully in Vennemann 
2002c. 


I adopt the term affected possessor in this connection from Vandeweghe 
(1987: 139) who presents it as established in the literature. 


The term "sympathetic dative" (Dativus sympatheticus) was coined by Ha- 

verse (1911: 2); cf. Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 551. The conditions for the 
use of the external possessor construction, such as the sympathetic dative, 
differ from language to language; see Kónig and Haspelmath 1997. 

The first and best exploration of the sympathetic dative in Indo-European, as 
is also stressed by Vandeweghe 1986a: 128, note 3, and by Kónig and Has- 
Pelmath 1997: 551, is Havers 1911. 

Cf. Mustanoja 1960: 98. 

Robert of Gloucester (1810) 560 [a. 1297]; cf. OED, sv carve v. I.1.b. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde ii. 602; cf. Mustanoja 1960: 99. 


The predicate com hire to minde is glossed 'came to her mind' in The River- 
Chaucer. 
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OE Chron., a. 1014 [approx. 1025]; cf. OED: sv carve. 


Chronicle of England 757 [ca. 1325], in Ritson Metr. Rome. II. 301; cf. 
OED: sv carve. 


The pilgrimage of perfection (W. de W. 1531) 177 b [a. 1526]; cf. OED: 
SV cut v., nO. 56. cut off. 


The most comprehensive documentation of the external possessor construct 
tion is Ahlgren 1946. 


I have to thank Stephen Laker (Munich) for the Celtic examples of this 
section as well as for the Semitic examples in section 5.3.6 below. 


Sam. I 17,51. 
The reference is to 'sword' which is feminine in Hebrew. 
Sam. II 20,22. 


And simplifying matters by omitting other influences, such as those arising 
from Scandinavian contacts. 


More precisely, Saxon and closely related Continental West Germanic dia- 


lects. 


6. Germania Semitica: xapal- (OE aóel-, G Adel) 
'nobleness' 


With an appendix on Gk. 'ArAas" 


Abstract 


The word family of Gmc. tapal- 'noble; nobility' (OE zdel-, OHG edili, adal, G 

noble, nobility, etc.) has no plausible Indo-European etymology. However, it has a 
close phonological and semantic match in the Semitic word family containing 

Arab. 'atálun (older transcription "apalu") 'glory, honor, dignity, nobility' and 

Heb. 'syly, vocalized °@sile, plur. constr. 'the nobles'. It is proposed in this paper 
that the Germanic word family reflects a superstratal Semitic loan-complex ac- 
required by the Palaeo-Germanic language at a time when Semitic colonizers formed 

the ruling class of the prehistoric Germanic society of the Atlantic north. The 
Appendix proposes an explanation for the name of the mythical first king of the 
Atlantic dominions, Gk. "47Aas. 


Summary 


For the clan of germ. xapal- 'noble, nobility' (ae. edel-, ahd. edili, adal, nhd. edel, 
nobility, etc.) there is no obvious Indo-European etymology. It has 

However, there is a very precise phonological and semantic correspondence in the semi- 
tic word family, to which Arabic "afalun (in older transliteration "apalu") 'fame, 
honour, dignity, nobility' and Hebr. "syly, vocalised °@sfé, plur. constr. 'the nobility 
men'. It is suggested here that the Germanic clan had a su- 

Perstratal Semitic loan complex, which at one time was part of the pa- 
Laeo-Germanic language penetrated when Semitic colonizers in the pre- 
historical Germanic society of the Atlantic North, the upper class 

The appendix provides an explanation for the name of the mythical first 
King of the Atlantic dominions, Greek "ArAas. 


6.1. The problem 


The Proto-Germanic word xapal- 'noble; noble descent, nobility' is 
well attested in Germanic but has no certain Indo-European etymology. 
It is therefore not unlikely that the word is a loan-word from a non- 
Indo-European language. [190 
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Heidermanns' provides a survey of attempts to explain xapal- inside 
Indo-European. One proposal' compares xapal- with Toch. A arál 
'man'. Another proposal! derives it from a hypothetical Proto-Indo- 
European compound xat-alo- 'out-grow- 

ing, growing beyond'); this is called "the best explanation" by W. 
Pfeifer et al.' Both proposals are cited in Kluge/Seebold? but "can 


are not fully convincing". Indeed, the spe- 

cific sense of xapal- is provided by neither of them. The latter proposal 
is, furthermore, criticized by J. de Vries' for not explaining the length- 
ened grade in PGmc. topal 'real estate'. Other proposals, especially the 
connection with OHG atto 'ancestor', Goth. atta 'daddy, father', origi- 
nally a nursery word, are generally viewed as even less convincing. 


According to Kluge/Seebold" the noun is only Old High German and 

Old Norse (adal) but occurs as first constituent of personal names also 
in Old Saxon' and perhaps in Gothic (Athalaricus), and as a base of 
derivation everywhere in Germanic except Gothic, eg tapl-ja- 'noble 
(adj.)'" or xapal-ja-" in OHG edili (G edel), OS edili, OFris. ethele, 
OE zdel-. F. Heidermanns'" reconstructs two adjectives, both based on 
the noun xapal-: xabala- which in Old East Norse and Middle 

Low Franconian means 'lawful, legitimate, born 

in wedlock') and in Middle Low Franconian and Old High German 'ad- 

lig' ('noble'); and a West Germanic -j- derivative xapalja- 'from noble 
of noble descent, of distinction, magnifi- 

cent"). 


In German the word family is fully alive: Adel 'nobility', adelig 'of 
noble descent', nobleman 'nobleman', to ennoble, nobilitate', noble 

[191 'noble', Edelmann 'nobleman', veredeln 'to ennoble, refine', Edel- 
sause 'banquet'", etc. In English the word family of PGmc. :xapal- 
(zdellaethel, zdeling/aetheling, athelmod etc., cf. OED: s.vv.) which sup- 
planted by that of noble (nobility, noble, ennoble, nobilitate etc., cf. 
OED, s.vv.) in the centuries after the Norman Conquest. 


Words of the social and legal significance of PGmc. xapal- 'noble 

descent, nobility' may, of course, be native words. Eg, Greek 

&pioTTjes 'optimates', and apiororparia, borrowed into English as 
aristocracy, are at least native formations, even though the derivational 
base of the superlative &pioros 'best' and its comparative dpeiwy 

'better' is of unclear origin." And Lat. (g)nobilis 'knowable, known, 

noble', nobilitas are internally derived from the Indo-European root of 
(g)nóscó 'I know'. However, if words mean 'noble, nobility' in the 

social, political sense are loan-words, they are likely to be of superstratal 
origin, as is shown by E noble, nobility themselves, which are loan-words 
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from the French of the ruling class in post-Conquest England (cf. OED: 
S.VV. ).” 


According to my theory of the origin of Germanic", the language of 

the ruling class in prehistoric Germania was related to Semitic. We 
should therefore look into the Semitic languages for a possible source. 
[192 


6.2. The comparison 


The idea to compare words of the Indo-European languages to Semitic 

is, of course, not new, It is essential to the method of the so-called Nos- 
tratic theory according to which Indo-European and Semitic (and, de- 

pending on the version of the theory, possibly further languages or languages 
guage families) are distantly related. Working in such a framework, H. 
Moller” noted the similarity of Gmc. *apal- to the following Arabic 

word family (the transliterations are his, f would now be used where he 

has b, both symbols representing a voiceless interdental fricative): 


"apala 'it had root, or a foundation, it was (became) firmly rooted', "apula ‘it 
(nobility) was of ancient origin', Part. mu'abpulu" 'having root, old, of ancient 
origin', "aplatu" 'root, foundation, origin (of a thing and of a man), » honor, 
dignitas, gloria', 'apdlu' 'glory, honor, dignity, nobility'."? 


As suggested by his theory, H. Möller assumed Gmc. *apal- and the 

Arabic root ?// to derive from the same etymon of the shared Nostratic 
proto-language. However, this assumption has a serious flaw: It presupposes 
poses that the Germanic word derives from Proto-Indo-European, and 

the Arabic word from Proto-Hamito-Semitic, because this is the only 

way to identify them genetically at the Proto-Nostratic level. But at least 
the former presupposition is unlikely to be true: Gmc. xapal- is not at 

all likely to derive from Proto-Indo-European. Put differently, H. 

Móller's account has to be rejected because it does not explain the ob- 
serving that Gmc. tapal- is isolated in Indo-European. 


As for the Arabic root `z, there is no evidence that it goes back to 
Proto-Hamito-Semitic"', but it is not isolated within Semitic. As can be 

seen in H. Móller's source, EW Lane", Arabic has a further root, or 

rather root variant, "s/, with an emphatic voiceless dental sibilant fricative 
sand with a similar range of meanings as ?t/, namely: 


— “asula 'it had, or came to have, root, or a foundation' 
- "asülatun (verbal noun) and "asila 'it was, or became, eminent, no- 
ble, or honourable' [193 
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"aslun 'foundation, base (of a wall), stem, trunk, stock (of a tree); 
that upon which the existence of (anything) rests, or depends (such 
as the father is to the offspring); origin, such as the origin, root, 
race or stock (from which a man springs); having lineage, or pedi- 


gree; noble, generous' 


fulanun fi "asli sidgin 'someone of an excellent origin, or race, or 
stock" 


magdun "asilun xglory, honor, dignity, or nobility, having a firm 
root or foundation' 


malun lahü ?aslun ‘real or immovable property, property such as 
consists in a house or land yielding a revenue' (literally 'property 
having root or a foundation')” 


Both root forms, °/ and °s/, are preserved in Modern Arabic, and with 
Similar ranges of meaning: 


(1) "tf: 


^atala 'to fortify, to strengthen; to become rich (etc.) ('to fortify, 
strengthen; become rich') 


"atil and muattal "rooted; of noble origin' (‘with 
roots; of noble origin') 


(2) "sl: 


"asula and "asala 'to become or be firmly rooted; to stand firm; 
of noble origin (etc.)' ('to be or become firmly 
rooted; almost stood; be of noble origin') 


"asl (plur. 'usal) “root; trunk (of the tree); origin, 
origin, descent (etc.)' ('root; stem [of a tree]; foundation, 
origin, descent') 


°asli 'original, proto-; real, pure; true (etc.)' ('original, proto-; 
genuine, pure; true') 


"asil (plur. °asa°il, 'usala) 'of pure, noble origin; pure-bred; 
genuine, deep-rooted, innate, native (etc.)' ('of pure, no- 

ble descent; thoroughbred; genuine, firmly rooted, innate, native 
inhabitant") 


^asüla 'originality, original, traditional way (for 

example of Arabism); authenticity; noble nature of descent, 
Purity of origin' (etc.)' ('originality, original or traditional 
kind [eg of Arabhood]; genuineness; noble kind of descent, pu- 
rity of origin') 
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- ta'sil "anchoring; rooting; determination of origin, 
'Anchorage; rootedness; de- 
termination of the origin, tracing back to the foundation') 


- ta'sila 'family tree, genealogy' (pedigree, genealogy") 


— ta'assul 'rootedness' 


This alternative root form ?s/ also occurs in Hebrew: The Old Testa- 

ment (Exodus 24:11) has 'syly, vocalized *4sfé, plur. constr. 'the pre- 
take' [194 ('the distinguished ones, the nobles')." W. Gesenius (sv 

?s[ I) also mentions Nabataean °s/? 'landed property' ('landed property, real 
estate") which agrees phonologically with, and is semantically close to, 
°syly 'the nobles'; and he further says that the word family of ^syly, 

? sf] plur. constr. 'the nobles' is probably based on a root °s/ which in 
Arabic has related forms meaning 'Wurzelstock' ('root-stock'), 'fest- 

'to be firmly rooted'. This identification is also made 

in Koehler/Baumgartner": sv "ásíl, ^s! where Arab. ^asil 'of noble descent- 
future' ('of noble descent') and Hebr. (OT, Ex. 24,11) ^syly, “4silé * pre- 
nehm' ('noble, of distinction') are treated in one and the same entry. 
Inscriptional evidence is uncertain; but cf. J. Hoftijzer and K. Jonge- 
ling": s.vv. "syl ["adj. noble (?...)"], "s4 [^subst. prob. meaning: prop- 
erty"].? PR Bennett", in his entry no. 116 'root', has Arabic. ^as] and 

the following forms for five of six Berber languages: azur (2), azur (2), 
azur and azyr (1), azar (1). 


The etymological relationship between the two Semitic root forms "f 

and ^s/ is a Semitological problem and need not concern us here; D 

Cohen" relates °t? to his entry ?s/ (qv), but for the etymology of Gmc. 
xapal- it is [195 not decisive whether on the Semitic side °/ and °s/ are 
one root or two, as long as either form is a suitable source of the prob- 
lematic Germanic item." Using T as a cover symbol for both f and s, it is 
safe to assume PSem. *?7] 'firmly rooted; of noble descent (and 

landed)' as a [19s starting-point and then the following contact transfer 
and phonological development: 


PSem. x?aT(V)I- 
— pre-GMC. tat'al-, xat"ili-, at (u)l-, etc. 
>PGme. tapal- 'nobility', tapfi)lja- 'noble', xapul-ing- 'prince', etc. 


If the transfer occurred after the operation of Grimm's Law, the inter- 
mediate line would be omitted: 


PSem. +'aT(V)I- > PGmc. tapal etc. 
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Solving the problem of whether Gmc. *é6pal- ‘estate of inheritance' 
entered the language in this loaning process (H'aTal- > xat'al- > 

*ópal-) or was created from tar'al-, xapal- by the internal word format- 
tion means of early Germanic may in the future help further to disen- 
tangle this web of formal correspondences. The semantic relatedness of 
*opal- ‘estate of inheritance' and xapal- 'nobility' is obvious and may 
indeed follow a Semitic model, as in Nabataean ?s/ 'real property' ('real 
estate"). 


6.3. Semantic parallels 


Is it reasonable to assume a development from 'root-stock' to 'nobi- 
lity'? I think it is. In German there is Stamm 'stem', Baumstamm 'tree- 
trunk'; descendent means 'to stem from', descent 'descent', 

Progenitor 'common male ancestor of a family', family tree 'pedi- 

gree', cf. tribe 'tribe'. French has souche 'stump, root-stock'; de 
vieille souche means 'of the old stamp, of the right sort', eg un fran- 
cais de vieille souche 'an [197 arch-Frenchman', cf. also faire souche 'to 
produce offspring'; grammarians use the term mot-souche 'radical 

word, root'. In English the word stock has many uses, but one line of 
development comprises the following meanings (cf. OED: sv): 


- A tree-trunk deprived of its branches; the lower part of a tree trunk 
left standing, a stump. (This sense is obsolete or archaic.) 


- The trunk or stem of a (living) tree, as distinguished from the root 
and branches. 


- The source of a line of descent; the progenitor of a family or race. 


- A line of descent; the descendants of a common ancestor, a family, 
kindred. 


- A race, ethnically kindred; also, a race or family (of animals or 
plants); a related group, 'family' (of languages). So...an ances- 
tral type from which various races, species, etc. have diverged. 

- Pedigree, genealogy; a genealogical tree. (This sense is obsolete.) 
- In Law, the first purchaser of an estate of inheritance. 


These ranges of meanings for G Stamm, F souche, and E stock rather 
well cover those of the Hebrew and Arabic roots presented in section 6.2 


above. They support, in particular, the proposal that the Hebrew and 
Arabic words reflect the same etymon. 
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Conclusion 


A list of leitmotifs of research into Germanic society and culture begins 
as follows: "Volk, clan, nobility, ...".? All three key words have no ac- 
cepted Indo-European etymology. I have shown in 'Germania Semitica: 
tplóg-Ixpleg-, *furh-l*farh-, *folk—-lL*flokk-, s*felh-l'*folg-?$ that G Volk 'peo- 
ple', E folk, PGmc. tfulk-a- 'division of an army' is a Semitic loan- 
word (Hebrew p/g and related roots all meaning 'to divide'), and in 
"Germania Semitica: *sibjo" that the same holds for G Sippe, E sib 

(with sibling), PGmc. xsibjo 'family' (Pun. Sph 'family', Ugarit. Xph 
'posterity', Heb. miSpahah 'family' (with a prefix mi-). A number of 
further Semitic etymologies for unexplained Germanic words have been 
published in various places, both by others and myself. 


In the present paper 1 we have made a case that the family of Adel is also 
of Semitic origin, viz. that Gmc. xapal- 'noble; nobility' has its closest 
phonological and semantic matches not in Indo-European but in Se- 

mitic, [gg especially in Arabic. ?aralun (older transcription ?apalu') 
‘glory, honor, dignity, nobility' and in Heb. ?syly, vocalized “4s#é, plur. 
constr. 'the nobles' (with Nabataean "s? 'real estate'). I therefore pro- 
pose that the Germanic group around tapal- (with xopal- ‘estate of 
inheritance') reflects as a loan-complex the same Proto-Semitic word 
family which is evident as a native development in the cited Semitic 

words. 


If we ask how it could happen that key concepts of Germanic society 

were expressed with Semitic loan-words, the only answer is that prehistoric 
toric Germanic developed under a Semitic superstratum. If the design 

nation of the Germanic ruling class is a Semitic loan-word, it shows that 
this ruling class was of Semitic stock; at least this interpretation is natural 
if we take the English replacement of zdel- by noble, nobility after the 
Norman Conquest as a model. Thus my linguistic results further cor- 
roborate the more comprehensive thesis that the prehistoric Germania 

and its Palaeo-Germanic language developed under temporary colonial 

Semitic dominance. For this thesis we now possess a considerable amount 
amount of robust linguistic evidence, and in addition some independence 
support from a neighboring discipline, the study of religion and my- 
thology." I trust that more evidence will be discovered as work in this 
area continues, eg in the domains of comparative coastal and inland 
toponymy and anthropology, including genetics. The cooperation of 
specialists will therefore be highly welcome. 
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Appendix: Gk. '"ArAas 


Opinions are divided on the authenticity of Plato's report on Atlantis in 
his dialogues Timaeus and Critias. But to those who trust that Plato was 
interested in historical truth and not in the invention or propagation of 
fairy-tales, it may be an interesting detail in the present context that the 
first king of all ten Atlantic dominions was Atlas, after whom the king 

dom of Atlantis as well as the Atlantic Ocean were named (Crit. 114 a- 

b). Atlas was the firstborn of the first of five pairs of twin sons born to 
Poseidon by Kleito. While all ten sons were rulers in the ten parts of At- 
lantis, Atlas was the one who inherited the maternal possessions and was 

at the same time overlord of the other nine parts of Atlantis, those ruled 
by his brothers (Crit. 113 e - [io 114 a).” The ten brothers and theirs 
offspring lived there for many generations and ruled over many others 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean, even extending their ruling power past the 
Pillars of Hercules into the Mediterranean Sea all the way to Egypt and 
Tyrrhenia (Crit. 114 cd, cf. Tim. 25 ab). Atlas himself was the pro 

genitor of a numerous and esteemed lineage (ArAavros 67 mou pev 

&ÀÀo kai Titov yiyverau yévos), and his descendants ruled as kings 

for many generations (Crit. 114 d). 


How well the presumed myth here reflects historical reality may be 
inferred from another detail (Krir. 114 b): Atlas's twin brother, Eumelos 
(EóundAos) by his Greek name, but Gadeiros (T'ddeipos) in the lan- 

guage of the land (ró Emixwpuov), was the ruler of the remotest part of 
Atlantis, the land stretching from the Pillars of Hercules? to the area of 
Gadeira (T'aóeipa), the Latin Gades, present-day Cádiz. So at least 

one of the ten parts of Atlantis is unambiguously identified. further 
more, since Gk. T'adeipa renders Phoen. "gdr 'wall, castle, fortress'", 
Plato here unknowingly supports the theory that the language of the 
Atlantic peoples were Semitic." [300 


More can be said about this piece of early historical reality: The land 
of Gadeira lies in a region where Plato's report locates the entire "is- 
land": beyond the Pillars of Hercules (Crit. 108 e, Tim. 24 e - 25 a); and 
the area of Gadeira in particular was known for its trading relations at 
least as early as the Old Testament where the neighboring city of Tartes- 
sos, Heb. Tarshish, viz. tr$y3 (vocalized tarsi$), is frequently mentioned, 
eg: "Tarshish was thy [ie Tyre's] merchant by reason of the multi- 

tude of all kind of riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in 
thy fares" (Ezek. 27: 12).? The emphasis on the traded riches and 

luxury goods is especially strong where the connections with Tarshish 

are cited in order to explain the outstanding wealth of King Solomon: 

"For the king had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Hiram: 
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once in three years came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, 

ivory, and apes, and peacocks" (1 Kgs. 10: 22)." These descriptions 

Harmonize with the wealth of Atlantis as stressed in Plato's report. This 

wealth rested on the tributes of conquered regions, on an excellent agricultural 


culture and — important for ship-building — on forests yielding wood 
suitable for carpentry; but mining too is emphasized, and even the nu- 
merous elephants, the basis of the ivory trade, find their place in the 
report. The specific mention of harbors and docks points to trading ac- 
tivities (Crit. 114 d - 115 c). The descendants of Atlas in particular are 
said to have been immensely rich, more so than any royal house before 

or after them (Crit. 114 d). 


Assuming that the members of the Atlantic nobility thought of them- 
selves as the ?aT/- ('atl- or ?asl-) people, it would be normal to think of 
Atlas simply as their eponymous hero, and I am willing to do so. But 
there may be more to it. The root or stem "aTI- ("atl- or ?asl-) was not 
only the basis of the name of the nobility but at the same time meant the 
stem of a tree, or a root. Thus it was but a small step from merely an 
eponymous hero to a stem-father in the literal sense, or original pro- 
genitor, with a name based on the same root, perhaps a compound be- 
ginning with ?a7/- and meaning 'the [zo] stem [ie stem-father] of 

men'." It so happens that there exist derivatives of a root 'n$ in several 
Semitic languages meaning 'humanity, people, people, folk' 

(mankind, men, nation, people'), eg Hebr. °®76$ 'the human race, the 
People' ('all mankind, humanity'); it may mean 'ordinary people' 

but also (in Arabic) 'the nobles'x. A compound 

°TI-'nS, perhaps with the vocalization ^aTI-'"^nóX or a similar one, and 
with the original meaning 'root of mankind', but understood as a 

proper name, is not unlikely to have entered a Greek ear as *Atlans and 
to have been integrated into the language as "ArAas, gen. "ArAavros." 
Interestingly, the giant Atlas, whom Heracles meets on his journey to the 
Garden of the Hesperides, was seen by the Greeks as "the progenitor 

many mortal ruling families" ('the stem-father of many 

mortal dynasties')x. 


The traditional etymology of "ArAas, which sees the name as a com- 

bination of d copulativum and the stem 7rà- of the verb raAdooai 'I 

endure', remodeled after the -v7-stems^, misses the point that "ArAas is 

likely to be a foreign name, so that any attempt to explain it within 

Greek is in danger of creating a learned folk etymology." The traditional 
Tional explanation is, further, tailored to fit the giant supporting the 
pillars of the sky; "It does not apply to Plato's first king of Atlantis." [255 
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Note added in proof 


In section 6.2 above the loan derivation of PGmc. xap(V)I- from Semit. 
"asl-, as opposed to the Arabic root variant ?atl-, was troubled by the 
seeming problem that PGmc. xp (or +t") «— Semit. t by way of sound 
substitution appears more plausible than PGmc. +p (or tr) «— Semitic. s. 
It should be noted, however, that for the latter sound substitution there 
exists a perfect model in the traditional loan etymology PGmc. :xerp-o- 

f. 'earth' €- Northwest Semit. "rs f. 'earth' (Heb. "eres, Ugarit. "ars, 
Phoen. 'rs < PSemit. x'rí xearth'." This strengthens the pleading for 


PGmc. *ap(V)I- (with xop(V)I-) «- Semit. 'asl-, while rendering the 

root variant °at/- an interesting problem specific to Arabic but of second- 
dary importance for the problem of reconstructing the Proto-Germanic 

word family. 

First published 2001 in: Linguistics 26, 189-204. 

1 This paper has benefited from discussions with Angelika Lutz (Erlangen). 
2 Heidermann 1993: 109. 

3 Eg Pokorny 1989: I. 71. 

4. — Szemerényi 1952. 

5. Pfeifer et al. 1997: sv Adel. 

6. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Adel. 

7 de Vries 1977: sv adal. 


8 Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Adel. 


9 We may add: in Old English, where names of the type ZEdelstan, 
/Edelweard, /Eóelwold, /Eóelbald, /Edelred, Adelfled are common. 


10. Cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv noble. 
11. Ibid. sv Adel. 
12. Heidermann 1993: 108. 


13. In particular a birthday party given by a high-ranking politician in his own 
honor but at the taxpayers' expense. 


14. This replacement of aóel- by nobility is understandable in view of the po- 


litical history of the time: 


A highly capable, intelligent, and determined man, William I established 
a strongly personal monarchy. He imposed Norman institutions and per- 
sonnel both on the state and on the church, and he brought England into 
the mainstream of continental development. ... He revolutionized the so- 


15. 
16. 
17; 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 


26. 


30. 
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cial, political, and military structures of England, replacing the English 
nobility with French nobles, thus strengthening his authority, and intro- 
ducing continental FEUDALISM, a structure in which nobles held land in 

return for service in the royal army (Grolier Encyclopedia, sv William 

I, King of England (William the Conqueror)). 

Frisk 1973: s.vv. 

Walde/Hofmann 1982: s.vv. 

Note so Pol. szlachta, Czech šlechta 'nobility', from MHG slachi(e), 

bad 'family, stock, descent' (cf. G gender 'family, noble family'). 

Cf. Vennemann 1994a: 423, 1997b: 468 with note 34. 

Moller 1911. 

Moller 1911: 19. 

It does not occur in Orel/Stolbova 1995. 

Lane 1863: 64-66. 

The last three examples underline the fact that °s/ is not only used positively 
by itself but also tends to appear in positive combinations with other words 
(sidgan 'true, in truth', maid 'glory, honor, dignity, nobility', times 'prop- 
erty, wealth, riches'). 


Cf. Wehr 1985: s.vv. 


Gesenius 1915: sv The German Einheitsübersetzung translates Hebr. "syly 


(Ex. 24,11) as 'the nobles' (The Bible 1980: loc. cit), the King James Ver- 

sion as 'the nobles' (The Holy Bible [nd]: loc. cit.). The root ^s/ is well 
reflected in Modern Hebrew (Ivrit): Two words for 'nobility' are 'swih 

[atsulah] and "sylwr [atsilut]; the word for 'nobleman' is "sy! [atsil], for the 
adjective 'noble' "sy/y [atsili], for 'ennobled' n?s/ [ne'etsal] (Baltsan 1992: 
S.VV.). As can be seen in the transcriptions, Heb. s, which at the time of 

the Old Testament was an emphatic voiceless dental sibilant fricative, is 
pronounced as a voiceless dental affricate in Modern Hebrew. 


The semantic relationship is the same as that of xopal-'ancestral home, 
native land, country' (OE ódel, edel, OS adil, OHG uodil, ON ódal) and 
*xapal- 'noble; noble descent, nobility' in Germanic. 

1995, 

Hoftijzer and Jongeling 1995, 

Guy Deutscher (Cambridge) has drawn my attention to Akkad. erellu 'pre- 
eminent, lord' and erelu 'to be a man, manly' (cf. W. von Soden, Ak- 
Cadian hand dictionary, s.vv.); but he notes that an etymological 
connection with the Arabic and Hebrew °s/ root does not seem to have been 


proposed, and does not appear likely. 


Bennett1998: 228. 
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PR Bennett only presents the example as an exercise. Christopher Ehret 
(Los Angeles) warns me that Arab. "as! and Berber azure (etc.) are likely to 
be unrelated (e-letter, 31 Aug 2000). 


Cohen 1970/1976: sv "tl. 
Heb. s has three Proto-Semitic sources (Bergstráfer 1989: 4, Moscati et al. 


1980: 27-30, Lipinski 1997: $8 13, 14): 


* t (a voiceless emphatic interdental fricative), 
xd (a voiced emphatic interdental fricative), 
xs (Sadé itself, a voiceless emphatic dental sibilant fricative). 


But Arab. s only goes back to PSem. xs itself (ibid.). Therefore only **s/ 
can be reconstructed as a common ancestor of Hebr. and Arab. 's/, while the 


unemphatic voiceless interdental fricative ¢ of Arabic. ^! can only go back to 
an earlier (Proto-Semitic) xr. There is thus no way to bring on the one hand 
the roots ^s/ and ^f! together in strict phonetic law, while on the other 

hand it seems impossible, for semantic reasons and on account of their greatness 
phonetic similarity, to separate them from each other. Semitologists want 

have to find a way out of this dilemma. In the meantime I therefore assume 

a root «*'TI for an ancestral stage of both Hebrew and Arabic (let us say: 
Proto-Semitic), with a dental obstruent *7 which, with partly regular, 

partly irregular developments, yielded the two root forms, Hebr./Arab. "sl 

and Arab. "tl. My expectation is that the most economical solution will be 
turn out to be +T = x1, and for the following facts and possibilities: 


(1) PSem. +> Heb. 5 phonetic law, 
(2) PSem. x f> Arabic. r in "1 by irregular de-emphaticization, 
(3) PSem. +> Arabic. xd > z phonetically and irregularly +z > xs in 'sl. 


At the same time, this reconstruction would be one way, although not that 
only one, of accounting for the shape of the Germanic loan-word, and an 
amazingly straightforward one, for that matter: PSem. +7 atal->pre-Gmc. 
*at'al- » PGmc. xapal-. Perhaps however an original xs is sufficient to ex- 
plain all the observed variants, especially since the exact phonetic composi- 
tion of the original phoneme may have been that of an affricate; at least this 
is suggested by a look into the nearest Hamitic relative, Egyptian, where 
PHam.-Sem. xt and ts merged into d (Loprieno 1995: $3.3d). A certain 

phonetic proximity to affricates and plosives may be inferred from the name 
of the city of Tyre, the modern (Arabic) Sür (cf. Ziegler/Sontheimer/Gártner 
1975: sv Tyros): Phoen. Heb. Ugarit. sr, Assyrian. Surri, Egypt. dr, Gk. 
topos; the Egyptian form of the name, where d stands for a glottal or 

voiced affricate (Loprieno 1995: $8 2.2 [with table 2.1], 3.4.1, 3.5.1, 3.6, 
3.6.1), and the rare Greek name variant Zwp(os) (cf. Ziegler/Sonthei- 


34. 
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mer/Gartner 1975: sv Tyros) point to an affricate pronunciation. The affri- 
cate pronunciation of s in Modern Hebrew seems to be an innovation, but it 

may correspond to a similar pronunciation in Late Antiquity (Lipiński 

1997: 8 14.7). Also in certain Modern Ethiopian languages s is often pro- 
announced as an affricate, [ts], while in several of those languages s passed 
into £ under the influence of Cushitic (ibid.). Despite the great phonological 
and semantic similarity of words derived from Arabic. °t? and ?s/, Christopher 
Ehret thinks on the evidence of other cases that "distinct roots underlie such 
pairs of words and that most probably convergence in shape and/or meaning 

has taken place because of the long association of the words in people's 
thinking" (e-letter, August 31, 2000). 


The only place where I have seen the etymological connection of PGmc. 

*opal- and tapal- called in question is Behaghel 1935. 0. Behaghel, after 
carefully analyzing the meanings of the reflexes of *xopal- in the Germanic 
languages, asks "an entirely heretical question" ('an entirely heretical ques- 
tion'), viz. whether, in view of the semantic independence of xopal- from 
*xapal-, one is at all obligatory to adhere to the etymological connection of 
the two roots. Since the question ends his essay and thus remains there un- 
answered, I will answer it here: Yes, one is. The vrddhi formation xopal- 

can be derived from x*apal- by an ancient morphological rule of the language 
(lengthened grade ablaut with possessive semantics) and by general mecha- 

nisms of semantic change (from 'that which belongs to a noble family' to 
'estate of inheritance' and further to 'owned land', 'fatherland', 'land' in gen- 
eral, 'place of residence', etc., cf. Behaghel 1935). Therefore, separating the 
two root forms from each other would make two etymological problems out 

of one, thereby violating the methodological principle of Occam's razor 
(pluralitas nunquam est ponenda sine necessitate). 


2000: 6. 

Vennemann 1998d: § 5. 

Vennemann 2003b. 

Cf. Vennemann 1997b: 88 3, 4. 

The idea of one of several rulers being overlord over all others holds a firm 
place in early British political thought; it is not clear whether it is of Ger- 
manic or earlier origin. This institution of king of kings bears a name of its own 
own, Bretwalda 'chief king', ie Brytenwealda 'wielder of Britain', cf. Clark 
Hall/Meritt 1960: sv Brytenwealda, Blair 1977: 201-203. (I am grateful to 
Angelika Lutz for drawing my attention to this interesting parallel, or sur- 
vival.) This British idea of a king of higher rank has its analogue, or elabo- 
ration, in the early Irish hierarchy of kings: rí tuaithe, king of a tribe; rf 
tuath, king of a union of tribes; rí coicid, king of one of the Irish "prov- 


inces"; and ard-ri, high-king, or ri Érenn, king of Ireland (cf. Maier 1994: 
SV rt). 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


51. 
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There were in ancient times two pillars by this name in front of the Hercu- 
les temple, or really Melquart temple, on an island, now the island Santi 
Petri, 18 km south of Cádiz. The name was later transferred to the pair of 
capes forming the entrance to the Mediterranean, the rocks Calpe (Gabal at- 
Tariq, now Gibraltar) and Abyla (Gabal Misa, now Ceuta), on either side of 
the Strait of Gibraltar. (Cf. Cancik/Schneider 1998: sv Gades.) Plato uses 
the expression in the more modern sense. 


Cancik/Schneider 1998: sv Gades, also OED: sv Hercules. ~ So Arab. 

gadr 'wall'. As for the name, cf. Agadir (Morocco), a harbor and fishing 
port, located on the Atlantic coast. The name means 'fortress' in Berber (cf. 
The Great Brockhaus 1977: sv). 


The Greek name Eumelos (Eóundos), literally "the well-sounding one", 

thus does not translate the native name Gadeiros (I'á8eipos), as Plato suggests- 
gests when he says that the Greek names in his report were translations of 

the Egyptian ones, which were in turn translations of the original ones 

(Crit. 113 a). Some confusion, either of roots or derivational meaning, is 
likely to have occurred in this double transformation. Eg, in Arabic, if the 
name Gadeiros had to be explained, an interpretation based on gadir 

‘worthy, fitting' would probably be preferred to one based on gadr 'wall'. 
Quotations are taken from the King James version (cf. The Holy Bible: loc. 
(cit.). 


So 2 Chr. 9:21; cf. further 1 Kgs. 22:48, 2 Chr. 20:36-37. So grade 
Ezek. 27:25; Is. 23: 1, 6, 10, 14, 25; Is. 66: 19; Psalm 72:10; Jon. 1:3. 


A parallel would be the root of Jesse: "And in that day there shall be a root 
of Jesse, who shall stand for an ensign of the people" (Is. 11: 10, cf. 
Rom. 15: 12). 


Gesenius 1915: sv I. "nó. 


The accusative "ArAav (Aeschylus, once) and the compound "ArAàyevijs 
(Hesiod, once), cf. Chantraine 1990: sv "ArAas, may have originated be- 
fore the stem ArAavr- was formed and stabilized. 


Cancik/Schneider 1997: sv Atlas |2]. 
Frisk 1973: sv, Chantraine 1990: sv 


Meier 1997 is an attempt to interpret the names in Plato's report by follow- 
ing the lead of Gadeiros/Gadeira. While I would not reject a comparison of 
Atlantis with Thule (p. 35) solely on linguistic grounds ('Tul- is a possible 
vocalization of °TD, the location of the island of Thule near the Arctic Cir- 
cle (Ziegler/Sontheimer/Gartner 1979: sv) is incompatible with 

Plato's description of Atlantis. I mention in passing that Meier 

thoroughly undermines his credibility by relating Thule as a theophoric 


name to Thor [!] and other names of deities (p. 35). 


The name Arlas of the mountain range in Morocco may have been influential 
enced by that of the king of Atlantis and that of the giant but is otherwise 


52. 
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unrelated. The native name is rendered by Classical authors as Apis, Diris, 
and Addiris. Berberadrar is the word for 'mountain range'. Cf. Can- 
cik/Schneider 1997: sv Atlas [1]. 


Cf. Lipiński 1997: $8 11/16, 2/30. 


7. Germania Semitica: 
Pre-Gmc. «-at- in E maiden, G maid/girl, 
Goth. magaps" 


Abstract 


The Germanic word family to which PGmc. *maguz 'boy' and *magapiz 'girl' be- 

long (eg Goth. magus, magaps, G Magd, Müdchen, E maid, maiden) has clear 

cognates only in Celtic and is therefore suspicious of being a non-Indo-European 
loanword. Also the suffix -ap- < Pre-Gmc. *-at- looks foreign: Inherited t-suffixes 
derive abstract feminine nouns, not concrete ones as in the case of "mag-ap-iz. 
Evidence is provided which points in the direction of the Semitic languages as a 
source of these words. The suffix -at- (also -it-, -ut-, -t-) is the main device for 
deriving feminine nouns from masculine nouns in Semitic. The suffix -t- does the 
same work in Egyptian, and in Lybico-Berber r-affixes are at once added as prefixes 
and suffixes for the same purpose. — A similar proposal is made for two others 
Germanic words with a Pre-Germanic t-suffix: xmit-ad-z 'measure', *fah-ed-1iz 'joy'; 
an earlier proposal made for PGmc. *furht- 'fear' is cited. 


In a recent article on substrate words in Germanic, Boutkan (2000: 3) 
mentions a "dental suffix that is often found in North European sub- 


strate material, eg Goth. mag-ap-s 'girl' ~ mag-us 'boy'." He does 
not proffer a thesis concerning the giving language for this suffix, either 
generally or for its occurrence in Goth. like-ap-s 'girl'." Therefore I 


would like to seize the opportunity and venture an etymology for the 
-ap- in Goth. magabs. 


7.1. The problem 


I am, like Boutkan, convinced that Goth. magap's 'girl' is not a native, 
viz. Indo-European word, although I see no evidence for his assumption 
that it is "substrate material". To be sure the word is most likely 
Proto-Germanic because it is not only Gothic but also West Germanic, 

cf. OE meg(e)p', OFris. maged, megith, OS magaó, OHG magad', MDu 

maghet. However, attempts at finding a plausible Indo-European ety- 
mology cannot be considered successful, and therefore the word is 


94 Pre-Gmc. *-at- 


likely to be a loan word. It will become clear in the discussion below 
that it is probably part of a superstratal loan complex. 


Pfeifer et al. (1997: sv Magd) reconstructs a feminine noun 

*magapi- which they consider to be derived, with an Indo-European 
suffix *-ti-, from an Indo-European stem xmagho- (Germ. :xmaga-) 

and with an original meaning 'junge Feminlichkeit" ('young femi- 
ninity'); and they posit an Indo-European u-stem noun :xmaghu- 

'boy, youth, unmarried', cf. OE 

mago |, 'youth, warrior', OS magu 'boy', ON mogr 'son, boy', Goth. 
magus 'boy' and the feminine counterpart Goth. mawi, ON sea 'girl'. 
However, there are problems with this proposal. First, xmagapi- (nom. 
sing. *magapiz) is not Indo-European at all but either strictly Germanic 
or at best Germanic and Celtic - the latter if Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv 
Magd) are right in comparing Mlr. ingen mac(c)dacht 'junges, er- 
'young, grown-up girl' and Bret. matez 

'Maid, female servant'. And second, even for 

PGmc. tmaguz 'boy' the only parallels cited are Olr. mug, mug 

'slave' and horse. Magu- in names such as Magurix, plus an Avestan 
word mayava- 'unmarried'', so that an Indo-European origin is not 
guaranteed. 


Seebold (in Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Magd) apparently is so scepti- 

cal that he dissociates PGmc. *magapiz 'girl' from PGmc. maguz 

'boy' overall and considers connecting the former with Welsh magu 

‘to nourish, suckle, give birth' (PIE xmak-), Welsh maeth (PIE »xmak-t-) 
'food (especially of an infant)'. I do not consider this a promise 
move: tmaguz and :xmagapiz, 'boy' and 'girl', are much too close, 

both phonologically and semantically, to represent independent lexical 
items. Yet Seebold's desperate move, by pointing to the fact that there is 
no Indo-European lexical base *magh- or mak- with a meaning suit- 
able to derive both PGmc. tmaguz 'boy' and *magapiz 'girl', once 

again underlines the fundamental problem of explaining *magapiz (and 
*maguz) within Indo-European. 


There is also, of course, a morphological problem with the tradition 
interpretation (in Pfeifer et al. 1997: sv Magd) of PGmc. magapi- 
'girl' as mag-a-pi-, ie an Indo-European *-ri-derivative of an xo-stem, 
considering the fact that the masculine form *xmaguz is a u-stem, :mag- 


etc. This is not insuperable, but it may also serve as yet another [3 hint 
that the traditional analysis is wrong. Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Magd), 

by comparing the formation of *magap- with that of Goth. liuhap 

"Light (noun)' alongside OHG /eo/t etc. (PIE xleuk- in Hitt. lukizzi 'is 
light', Skt. rocati '(it) shines', Gk. Aeukéc ‘shining white', Lat. Jax 
'light', etc.), implicitly suggest an analysis as tmag-ap-i-, ie an *i-de- 
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rival of an old consonantal stem :xmag-ap-, which is, of course, incom- 
compatible with that in Pfeifer et al. 1997. It is true that Kluge/Seebold have 
dissociated the problem of PGmc. :xmagapi- 'girl' from PGmc. *like- 

uz 'boy', a decision I find unacceptable. Yet I think that their analysis 

of *magapi- as :xmag-ap-i- is preferable even if the etymological con- 

nection with *mag-uz is upheld. 


This etymological set in my view also includes the apparent ablaut 
variant PGmc. tmégaz 'relative' (OE mag, OFris. még, mech, mei, OS 

OHG likes 'relative', ON mag 'male relative by marriage', Goth. megs 
'son-in-law'), even though Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Mage) and Leh- 

mann (1986: sv megs) leave the latter group isolated and unexplained. 

I also consider Welsh mab, Olr. macc 'son', etc. to belong here (cf. 
Pokorny 1913: 363; 1989: I. 698). Both PGmc. xnegaz 'relative' and 
PCelt. xmag'tg-, tmak4k4- 'son' (Pokorny 1989: I. 698) are kept apart 

by Kluge/Seebold and Lehmann from PGmc. *maguz 'boy' and 

*magapiz 'girl', apparently because of phonological problems arising 

in attempts to connect them as Indo-European words. There is no such thing 
problem if they are all considered loan material reflecting a set of re- 
late words in the giving language. 


Lehmann (1968) discusses PGme. tmégaz, *maguz, tmagwi-, and 


*magap- as follows: 


Further, a set of terms is attested in Germanic which seems to stand outside the 
Indo-European system, whether or not cognates may be added in other dia- 

lects. Little has been securely assured about their origin. ...They seem 

however to indicate an expansion of terminology for the relations outside the 
paternal family. Most notable of these are: 


Goth. megs 'son-in-law', ON magr 'kinsman through marriage', OE még, 
OHG likes 


Goth. magus 'boy, servant', ON mogr, OE mago, OHG maga- 


Goth. mawi 'girl', ON mer, OE meowle. [4 


These have derivatives, eg Goth. magula 'little son', Goth. mawilo 'little/dear 


girl', cf. Beowulf 2931 gomela ióméowlan ‘aged woman'; Goth. magaps, OE 

magó, OHG magad 'maiden'. These forms have encroached particularly on the 

inherited Indo-European forms for 'son' and 'daughter'; yet our texts may be too 
late to permit determination of patterning in their distribution. It may be nota- 
ble however that in the one attested form of Gothic magus meaning 'son', Luke 

2.48, it is Jesus' mother who addresses him. The prevalence of mog with 

móóir in alliterative texts on the other hand may be a result of a poet's desire 
for alliteration. Yet if magus is used for the 'son' when the maternal line is dis- 
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cussed, and for servants, its usage may reflect a non-favored status for the 
magus, as opposed to the sunus — an association with the mother rather than 
the paternal line (Lehmann 1968: 15). 


I have suggested that these words and their Celtic relatives show the domestic 
fluence of the matrilineal culture of prehistoric Atlantic colonizers of 

the Northwest, and I have tried to make a case that they are thus loan- 

words from languages closely related to Semitic (Vennemann 1997b: 

454-456). I do not intend to repeat the argument here. Rather I would 

like to show that my proposal finds support by interpreting along the 

same lines the suffix »x-ar- (Gmc. *-ap-) to which Boutkan has directed 

my attention. 


7.2. The proposal 


Next, I would like to propose an etymology for the suffix «*-ap- in 
PGmc. *magapiz 'girl'. We are obviously dealing with a feminine de- 
nominal x(a)p-derivative from the same base that appears as a masculine 
xu derivatives in PGmc. *maguz 'boy'. This formation is treated by Meid 
in Krahe/Meid 1969; III. 8 117. Indeed he mentions there OE mzg (dat. 
sing. mzged) 'virgin' (« xmagap-), but he separates this form from the 
*xmagapiz of Goth. magaps which he considers a *-bi-formation (PIE 
*.ti-). The very common x-pi formation is treated in 8 122, but in 

$ 122.5 Meid says that denominal derivatives are rare, and the only 
examples he gives are the indisputable de-adjectival youth word and our 
de-substantival magap- word. 


I cannot follow Meid in his assumption that two different formations 
are involved. Rather, I assume that we have a single stem PGmc. x*like- 
ap- and that the xmagapi- of Goth. *magaps is an xi-stem based on the 
derived stem xmagap-. The question then remains what [5 this *-ap- 
stem really is and how it relates to the *u-stem of :*mag-uz. 


It is a well-known fact that in the Semitic languages, "the feminine is 
marked by the ending -t-, like in Ancient Egyptian and in the others 
Afro-Asiatic languages" (Lipinski 1997: 8 30.1). Furthermore, "the -r- 


was either attached directly to the root morpheme, — eg in Assyro- 
Babylonian beltu(m), "lady", and in Phoenician gart, 'city', ~ or it 
was connected to the root by a vowel. The three formations in -at-, 
-it-, -ut- are attested, eg Assyro-Babylonian Sarratu(m), 'queen'; Geez 
ba'asit', 'woman'; Hebrew malkut, 'kingship'" (Lipiński 1997: 

§ 30.3). Heb. malkut 'kingship' is an abstract feminine noun derived 
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from mik 'to rule as king' with the suffix -ut; compare, from the same 
root, Heb. m&lak 'king', malkat 'queen'. 


A concise answer to our question concerning PGmc. *magapiz and 

*maguz can be derived from a single sentence in Lipiüski 1997 

(8 29.47): "The usual feminine ending is -at- in the singular (eg 
Sarratu, 'queen', from Sarru, 'king' in Assyro-Babylonian)." Here we 
receive at the same time a suggestion concerning the stem marker *-u- 

of PGmc. :xmag-uz: The suffix -u could simply be the regular 

nominative singular ending of Semitic nouns, with -i marking the 

genitive and -a, the accusative (Moscati et al. 1980: 12.64, Lipiriski 
1997: 8 32.16). These endings are added to the nominal base for 

masculine nouns and to the derivative suffix -at- for feminine nouns. 

The endings are different in the dual and plural, but the suffix -at- for 
feminines (-at- in the plural) pervades the entire paradigm. In Classical 
Arabic, the singular sub-paradigm looks as follows (Bennett 1998: 82): 


masc. fem. 

indefinite nom. -un -at-un 
gen. -in -at-in 

acc. -an -at-an 

construct nom. -u -at-u 
gen. -i -at-i 

acc. -a -at-a [6 


In the singular the construct forms also occur with the noun made defi- 
nite with the article al-. In the dual and plural the endings of the definite 
noun are to some extent different. 


The Egyptian feminine suffix is -t-. It is used very systematically. 
Loprieno (1995: 8 4.3.3) writes, "The feminine singular ending of ear- 
lier Egyptian [ie Old and Middle Egyptian] was marked by a suffix -t 
preceded by a vowel, frequently x-at, also x-it for the i-stem and s-ut 
for the u-stem." He gives a few examples where the vocalization can be 
reconstructed from Coptic, because it was written in Greek letters. Usu 
ally, however, all that is known is the consonantal skeleton of hiero- 
glyphic writing, exactly as in early Semitic. The following examples are 
taken from Hannig and Vomberg 1999: 405-409: 
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masculine feminine 

nhn "(little) child, boy" foreshadows "little girl" 

hrd '(male) child, son' hrdt 'daughter, little girl' 

nfr 'youth, male adolescent' nfrt 'girl 

rnn 'youth, male adolescent' rnnt 'young girl, virgin' 

"dd 'lad, youth, male servant' "dat 'girl, virgin' 

hwn 'young man (over 30 years old)' hwnt '(unmarried) girl' 
$ 'son, grand-son' st 'daughter, grand-daughter' 

s 'man' st 'woman' 

jw 'old man' fwt 'old woman' 


Likewise Allen (2000: 35), describing Middle Egyptian, says, "With 

very few exceptions, all feminine nouns have the ending t added to the 
root: for example, snt 'sister' (root sn 'sibling'). Masculine nouns often 
have no special ending, although some have the ending j or w added to 


the root: examples are sn 'brother', hftj 'enemy', and Af^w 'snake'. 
He tabulates the following set of matching pairs (p. 36): 


masculine feminine root 

sn 'sibling, brother' snt 'sister' sn 

hq() '(male) ruler' haC ht 'female ruler' hq 
ntr 'god' ntr 'goddess' ntr 

hftj (male) enemy' htt 'female enemy' hft 
hf^w '(male) snake' hft 'female snake' hf? 


As for the formation of feminine nouns in Berber, Lipitiski (1997: 

$30.1) says, "A particular feature of Libyco-Berber consists in both 
prefixing and suffixing the morpheme r in the singular, as in ta-mgar- 

t^, 'elderly woman', t-uXYon-t, 'she-jackal', t-ilaf-t, 'wild sow'. However, 
the Libyco-Berber t-prefix belongs to the case markers ta-, tu-, ti- of the 
feminine or to their allophone ta-."' There cannot be any doubt, then, 

that nominal feminine gender marking by means of a suffix *-(a)r- is a 

very ancient feature of Semitic and of its most closely related Hamitic 
languages. 


We are now in a position to reconstruct the process in which the 
Proto-Germanic paradigms of *maguz and *magapiz were established. 

The Atlantic languages, Semitic languages or languages closely related 
to Semitic, with which pre-Germanic came into contact had a root 
*maC- 'son, boy' containing a final consonant *C which, according to 
the prosody of the borrowed words, the loan-word adaptation strategies 
of pre-Germanic, and the prehistoric sound changes of Germanic, would 
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yield PGmc. *G. From this base we get the masculine singular stem 
*maC-u- 'son, boy' either in the Egyptian way with the masculine -w 
suffix or in the Semitic way with the nominative singular -u suffix. 
Likewise we get the matching singular feminine stem with the meaning 
‘daughter, girl' either in the Egyptian way as :xmaC-at- (perhaps with 
some further vocalization) or in the Semitic way as *xmaC-at-u. 


The second word, xmaC-at-(u), must have borne the accent on the 

suffix x-at-, «ma.'Ca.t(u), or at least the word must have appeared as 
being so accented to the pre-Germanic borrowers, for otherwise the [g 
*-t- would not have changed into *-p- by Grimm's Law but into :x-d- by 
Verner's Law, as it was done in the diminutive, OE magden, OHG magatin 
(< PGmc. xmagad-in-)." Expiratory stress and late accent placement is 
not an unreasonable assumption for the Atlantic languages of North- 
western Europe. Although the accentual systems of these extinct lan- 
guages are unknown and even "Common Semitic or Proto-Semitic 

principles in this matter can only be highly hypothetical" (Lipiński 
1997: $25.1), word accent systems based on strong expiratory stress 

seem to have existed, eg in Phoenician ($25.6) which, on account of 

its extension along the Atlantic coast even in early historical times, is 
likely to be especially closely related to those Atlantic languages that 
were in contact with pre-Germanic. Also the assumption of systems with 

a final word accent for the Atlantic languages is reasonable, because 
such systems are especially common in the historical Semitic languages, 
namely systems with ultimate accent, with penult accent, systems that 
combine both, and systems with complicated rules involving quantity, all 
measuring the word for accent placement from the end — rather than the 
beginning — of the word (88 25.2-7). And for the Egyptian feminine 

-at- suffix, Loprieno (1995: 57) writes specifically, "A stressed femi- 
nine ending is documented by examples such as Att.t */hac'cat/ > [Cop- 
tic, Bohairic dialect] Bago" /a'co?/ 'armpit' [etc.]." 


Now Atl. tmaCu with its final x-u and masculine gender could in 
principle have been adopted as tmago on phonetic grounds and on 
account of the numerical strength of the *o-stem paradigm; it would come in 
this case has become PGmc. :*mag-az — a development that may have 
occurred in the case of *megaz, see below. But another and indeed very 
natural adaptation would be that as a *«u-stem by the pre-Germanic bor- 
rowers which would make it surface with the nominative :mag-uz 

(Goth. magus, ON mogr, etc.). The previous existence of the inherited 
*u-stem PIE xsun-us/xsün-us, PGmc. xsun-uz 'son' [g (OE OS sunu, 

ON sonr/sunr, Goth. sunus) may have helped to draw the word to this 
class. 
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By contrast, the feminine counterpart :xma.'Ca.t(u) whose borrowed 
Proto-Germanic form one might expect to be *magap-, or *magapu-, 

nom. sing. tmagaps or *magapuz, did not join the tu-stem class but 

was moved to the *i-stem class. But on second consideration this is not 
really surprising. Germanic *u-stems are generally rare (Krahe/Meid 
1969: 8 72). This is true in particular for feminines, the only certain 
examples in Gothic, the tu-stem-friendliest of all Germanic languages, 
being handus 'hand', kinnus 'cheek', and -waddjus 'wall' (Brown/ 
Ebbinghaus 1981: $105)." The PIE tu-stems (OI nrtü-'female 

dancer' alongside nrtá- 'male dancer'), which would have offered a 
useful alternative, were not productive in Germanic, or the individual 
Indo-European languages generally (Krahe/Meid 1969: $73). The ter- 
minations -assus and -opus/-odus were productive in Gothic, but they 
only derived masculine nouns (Braune/Ebbinghaus 1981: § 105). 

Therefore shifting the noun to the *i-stems was only natural, especially 
in view of the fact that this was a tendency even in historical Germanic, 
namely for the xu-stems generally in West Germanic (eg G 

Hand/Hands), and in Gothic at least for loan-words in the plural 
(Braune/Ebbinghaus 1981: 8 105, n. 1) Furthermore, the Germanic 

feminine xi-stems are very numerous, comprising in particular a large 
number of words with stems terminating in +*-pi- or the variants *-di- or 
*-ti- (Krahe/Meid 1969: 8 123); this class therefore was a natural at- 
tractor for the newcomer :xmagap(u)-, which thus became xmagabpi-, 

nom. sing. *magapiz, by analogy. Note that traditionally PGmc. 

*magapiz is interpreted as a native member of precisely this group. In 
my view, it is indeed a member, but a loan-word rather than a native 
word. 


Turning next to :xmeg-az 'male relative', I assume this word to con- 
tain the Dehnstufe variant of the same Atlantic root, *maC-. After the 
sound change tà > +6, Germanic did not possess a long xà so that loan- 
words with long ta had to be adapted with one of the most similar vow- 
els, té or +0. There exist examples of both sound substitutions (cf. Ven- 
nemann 20026), so that the "choice" of té is not surprising. Why this 
word was assigned to the o-class (the Germanic a-class) I do not know. 
If my earlier supposition that the Atlantic root in question is 
Orel/Stolbova's (1995) no. 1801 :*muga'-/«mugaw- 'male relative' [io 
with Sem. :xmaha^- 'uncle', Akkad. mahau and Egypt. mhw.t 'relative, 
subordinate, family', West Chad. *muga°'- 'king' (cf. Vennemann 

1997b: 456), then perhaps an or à vocalization of the second radical 
was responsible for this assignment: xmali'u — *xmagu(z) but :xmáha?u 

— tmega(z)." 
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The feminine noun (Goth.) mawi 'girl' was apparently formed 

within Germanic by extending the masculine stem :mag-u- of *maguz 

with the derivational suffix -i-: :xmag-ui- > *magV-i- > *maw-i-; 

(Goth.) mawi, gen. maujós is an -6-stem (-jó-stem) based on this exten- 
sion. (Goth.) mawiló 'little girl' is a feminine -n-stem based on the di- 


minutive -(i)/-derivative of *xmaw-i-, just as Goth. magula (mag-ula) 
'little boy' is a masculine n-stem based on the diminutive -(u)/-derivate 
of x*mag-u- (cf. Krahe/Meid 1969: 8 87.a.2, a.3, b.4). 


The neuter diminutive xmag-ad-in-(a) (OE megden, OHG magatin) 

was formed within pre-Germanic from :xmag-at-i- by means of the ac- 
cented suffix *-ein-/-in- (eg as xmag-at-in-a- [x*ma.ga.'thi.na-]) and 
Therefore shows the effect of Verner's Law (cf. Krahe/Meid 1969: 8 95, 
(e.g. section 3). 


7.3. Are there parallels? A note on Goth. faheps 'joy', mitaps* 
*measure', faurhtei 'fear' 


As shown above, PGmc. *magapiz is, in the traditional account, simply a 
Germanic *-pi derivatives (*-pi- < *-ti-). I consider this analysis wrong in 
the case on hand. It would be helpful to find parallel examples, ie others 
nouns with a suffixal x*-/- causing similar problems for an Indo-Euro- 

Pean etymology as does PGmc. *magapiz. But there is a simple reason 

why this cannot be an easy task: *-r-derivatives are extremely frequent 
both in Indo-European generally, and in Germanic in particular (cf. 
Krahe/Meid 1969: III. §§ 117-124). They are especially common in the 
domain of abstract feminine nouns, which is one of the reasons why 
*magapiz, being a concrete noun, could be spotted as an irregular for- 
mation. In short, it will be hard to find matching cases for my Semitic 
interpretation of *magapiz. If there are any examples at all, they prob- 
ably lie in the field of abstract nouns with a -«-t-suffix which exhibit 
formal features that are difficult to explain in strictly Indo-European 
terms. [1i 


I have so far detected few possible candidates. The first is especially 
interesting because it contains a suffix -ad-, which appears to be the 
Verner variant of the suffix -ap- of Goth. magaps etc. and thus may 
have the same source, an older +-at-: Goth. mitaps* 'measure', a femi- 
nine consonantal stem (nom. sing. mifads", dat/acc. sing. mitap, gen. 
plur. mitade)." The etymologically closest forms in the other Germanic 
languages are the masculine nouns ON mjotudr, OE me(o)tod, OS metod 
'fate', which are «-tu-formations according to Meid (cf. Krahe/Meid 
1969: III. $117). As an abstract feminine consonantal stem in -ad-, 
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Goth. mitaps* is completely isolated (cf. Suzuki 1989: 189). The Proto 
Germanic root xmet- 'to measure' is considered to be of Indo-Euro- 

Pean origin in the etymological dictionaries. But its word family shows 
peculiarities (cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv measuring) which have led me to 
consider it of foreign, viz. Semitic, origin, cf. Akkad. madadu 'to meas- 
ure, to survey'; Heb. /-mdwd |li-mdod| 'to measure', mydh [midah], 

mydt |midat| fem. 'measure' (mydt hybx |midat ha-yaveS] '(dry) meas- 


ure'); Arab. mdd 'to be extended', eg madid 'extended', mudd (plur. 
'amdad, midad) 'dry measure'; Arab. madan 'measure, extension, dis- 
dance'; etc. (cf. Vennemann 1995: 8 7.23). Lipiriski (1997) says in his 
discussion of the -t-suffix marking feminine gender that "the 1-mor- 
pheme was used in Semitic to form collective and abstract nouns as 

well" (8 30.1); and: "Noun stems with suffixes -at/-ut/-it have often an 
abstract or collective meaning" (29.46). In any event, the Hebrew word 
midat 'measure' looks disquietingly similar to Goth. mitad- (with 
Grimm's and Verner's Laws < xmedat-) 'measure'. 


Another possible candidate for a member of a loan complex is the 

Gothic word fahéps 'joy' (nom. fahebs, fahéds, gen. fahedais, dat. 
fahédai, acc. fahéd), which is, like Goth. magaps, PGmc. x*magapiz, a 
feminine i-stem noun, PGmc. :xfah-ed-iz. Lehmann (1986: sv faheps) 

relates this "unique formation"? to the Gothic verbs faginón 'to [15 re- 
joice', mib-faginón 'to rejoice with', and fulla-fahjan 'to satisfy, serve 
and further to the following items, all within Germanic: 


OE ge-feon, OHG gi-fehan wkv 'rejoice'; OE ge-fea, OHG gi-feho wkm 'joy'; 

OS gi-fehón, OHG fehón wkv ‘cherish, adorn, celebrate'; OHG fagen wkv 're- 

joice at', gi-fag(o) 'content'; OI fagna 'rejoice'; OE feegnian, OS faganón, OHG 
Jaginón wkv 'exult; OI feginn, OS fagan, OE fegen adj. 'joyful', NE fain...; 

OI fega 'adorn'; OS fegón, MLG, MHG vegen wkv 'clean' (Lehmann 1986: 

sv fahebs). 


Lehmann's terse conclusion is: "No etymology."" It follows that we 

are most likely dealing with a loan complex. The borrowed root inte- 
grated into Pre-Germanic should have been *pVk-, where V is ta (eg 

OHG hunt), te (eg OHG gi-fehan), and +ë (Olcel. faga 'adorn')"; 

Verner's and Grimm's Laws yielded the Proto-Germanic root variants 

-fVg- and */Vh. Considering the large number of formations, the crea- 

tion of the ablaut patterns is likely to have occurred within Germanic, 
just like the consonantal alternations. Perhaps only a single root form, eg 
*pak-, occurred in the actually borrowed material. This may have been 

the adaptation of a Semitic root, perhaps the pkh root occurring in Arabic. 
fakiha 'to be or become cheerful, happy, funny, humorous' ('to be or 
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become serene, cheerful, merry, humorous'), fakih, fakih 'cheerful, happy- 
ly, funny, humorous' ('serene, cheerful, merry, humorous'), tafkiha 
*Hilarity, enjoyment, etc. (cf. Wehr 1985: 

978), with regular change of PSemit. tp into fin Arabic. 


As for the suffix -2d-, an Indo-European origin (*-é/-) is unlikely 
(Lehmann 1986: sv faheps). Under the assumption that we are dealing 
with a Semitic loan complex, the suffix may have been s«-ár- in the 
source language. An etymon xpak-at-V ['pak-át-V] (< xpakah-t- V)? 


could have been adapted in Pre-Germanic as tpak-ét-is ['pakétis] by 
sound substitution because there was no long +d, this having changed 
into xo. The resulting form would regularly change into PGmc. xdrive- 
ed-iz. [13 


Unfortunately I have no explanation for the apparent fact that the 
suffixes of PGmc. xfah-ed-iz 'joy' and of PGmc. xwith-ad-(V)z 
"measure'" were unaccented, whereas that of PGmc. *mag-ap-iz 'girl' 
was accentuated." 


As a third example of a possibly borrowed -/-derivate I would like to 
mention the Germanic group with Goth. farhtei, E fright, G fear 

fem. 'fear', which has a base xfurht- that gives the impression of an 
abstract feminine x-t-derivative but does not permit an internal analysis 
within Germanic, whereas it has a close match as a deverbal abstract 
feminine noun stem in Semitic, with verbs plh, prh etc. 'to fear' and the 
Akkadian nominalization puluhtu(m) 'fear' (cf. Vennemann 1997a: 

$3.1). 


That all three examples dealt with in this section, PGmc. :me-ad-z 
'measure', *«fah-ed-iz 'joy', and xfurht- 'fear', make reference to con- 
concepts that are capable of being borrowed is shown by their English 
equivalents: E measure and joy are French loan-words, and while E fear 

and fright are Germanic words, English has quite a number of loans- 

words expressing the basic notion of fearing on various stylistic levels, 
such as anxiety, apprehension, distress, alarm, panic, trepidation, phobia 
(cf. Vennemann 1997a: n. 47).x 


As for PGmc. xmaguz 'boy' and +magapiz 'girl', E boy and girl are 
notorious for not having certain etymologies. They too are therefore 
likely to be loan-words. [14 


7.4. Conclusion 
The pre-Germanic +*-t- in PGmc. *magapiz 'girl' (as in Goth. magaps, 


G Magd, Madchen, etc.) and xmagad-in-(a) 'little girl' (OE magden, 
OHG magatin), compared with PGmc. *maguz 'boy' (Goth. magus 
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etc.), xmawi (Goth. mawi) 'girl', and tmegaz 'son-in-law' (Goth. mégs) 
is analyzed here as part of a suffix *-ar- characterizing the feminine 
nouns based on a root tmaC-/xmáC- which in Germanic appears as 
*mag-/:*maw-/xmég-. A suffix of this shape deriving concrete feminine 
nouns did not exist in Indo-European but is common ("the most fre- 
quent ending -at-", Lipinski 1995: $30.4) in the Semitic languages. It 
also occurs in Ancient Egyptian, where it may even occur under stress 
accent, as is required for deriving the PGmc. *magapiz 'girl' by 


Grimm's Law. propose in this paper that the Germanic *-ap-/*-ad- 

suffix is a loan-suffix borrowed into pre-Germanic from an Atlantic 
language, ie a prehistoric colonial language of Northwestern Europe 
related to Semitic. If correct, this analysis supports my earlier proposal 
that the entire word group clustering around *maguz 'boy' and 

*magabpiz 'girl' is an Atlantic loan complex. 

A similar proposal is made for PGmc. *with-ad-z 'measure' (Goth. 

mitapsx, mitads) 'measure' and for PGmc. *fah-ed-iz (Goth. fahebs, 

Jaheds) 'joy', and an older proposal of the same sort, PGmc. »xfurt- 

'fear, fright', is cited. I am confident that intensive research in this di- 
rection will reveal that the Germanic vocabulary contains many more 
Semitic loan-words considered possible by earlier theories of the 

origin of this branch of Indo-European." Investigating to what extent 

the examples of non-native-looking words that Boutkan is collecting 

belong into this group will have to be part of this etymological en- 
deavor. 


Notes 


First published 2002 in: Amsterdam Contributions to Older Germanic Studies 56, 
1-16. 

1. Actually only gen. sing. magapais and dat. sing. magapai are attested (Luke 
1.27); but this suffices to reconstruct a Proto-Germanic feminine xi-stem 
noun xmagapiz (nom. sing.) whose regular Gothic reflex would be magaps. 

2. E maiden < OE megden < PGmc. :*magad-in- (cf. OHG magatin) is a di- 
minutely based on the Verner variant of PGmc. *magap-. 

G maid, girl. 

Dutch maid. 

E may « OE meg 'kinswoman, woman, maid, virgin' (OED: sv may n.'). 

Peter Schrijver shows in a letter of 26 January 2001, for which 1 am grate- 


ful, that the -d- of maccdacht cannot be compared to the *x-p- of PGmc. 


*magapiz and that comparing the *-1- of MBret. matez, MCorn. mahtheid 


Dw 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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etc. to the *-p- would leave the rest of the form unexplained and unanalyzed- 
able. 


Peter Schrijver (letter of January 26, 2001) points out the possibility 

(“Of course it is possible in principle") that the Avestan word reflects an in- 
dependent act of borrowing, but he does not seem to consider this likely. 
Seebold (in Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Magd, see directly) does not even 

mention the word. 


This dissociation first occurred in Seebold's 22nd edition of the dictionary. 
The preceding editions (by Walther Mitzka) connect *magap- to :*magu-. 


Cf. the masculine bélu(m) 'lord' (Riemschneider 1968: 33). 


The base qr is seen eg in Ugaritic grht 'towns', where -ht marks the plural 
(Lipinski 1997: 8 31.19). 


Ethiopian ba'asit, masculine ba'asi 'man' (Moscati et al. 1980: $12.32). 

This Berber word, incidentally, is quite similar, both in sound and in meaning- 
ing, to the Germanic magap- word. Whether a connection can be made, e.g 

whether or not -(a)r- here is a suffix that may be separated from the mg-part 
of the word, I do not know. 


The productivity of the formation can be seen in the following example 
from the Tamazight (ie T-amazigh-t!) dialect of Berber, which I owe to 
Lutz Edzard (Bonn). The Tamazight term for 'grammar' is t-agurrum-t, 

named for Ibn "Agurrüm, an Arabic grammarian of Berber extraction (born 
1273 or 1274, died 1323 in Fez), and his grammatical treatise "Agurrimiyya 
(al-mugaddima al-Agurrümiyya 'the "Afurrümian introduction'), which is, 

to the Berbers, the grammar par excellence. 


For the voiceless suffix fricative I would hesitate to assume an effect of 
Thurneysen's Law. If Thurneysen's Law may be assumed dissimilatorily to 
produce both voiceless and voiced fricatives, depending on the voice or 
voicelessness of the final root consonant, these and subsequent considera- 
tions of accent are without consequence. See however Suzuki (1989: 216- 
217, with references) for a discussion of problematic aspects of Thurney 
sen's Law in regard to the x-t suffixes. 


The c here stands for the curly sigma of the Greek-based Coptic script. The 
phoneme /s/ is written with a plain c. Cf. Loprieno 1996: 25, 40. 


It also true for neuters, where only Goth. fihu 'cattle', pairu 'sting', and 
possibly leipu 'cider' are certain (Braune/Ebbinghaus 1981: $ 106). 


In von Soden 1972: II. 582 both mah@um 'uncle' and mahatum 'aunt' carry 
a question mark next to the gloss. 


The nominative is undoubtedly an analogical formation, replacing the loud- 
legal but unattested xmitass. 


There also exists in Gothic a derived feminine -j-0n-stem noun mitadjo 
(only acc. sing. mitadjon) 'measure', which is obviously based on the stem 
of the above noun: mit-ad-i-On-. 
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20. 


215 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


21: 


Suzuki (1998: 175-201), in his overview of Gothic action/state noun form- 


ing suffixes with lists of examples some of which are several pages long, 
has only a single example for his section "(20) -epi-" (189), actually -édi- 
(with Verner's Law), namely fahebs. 


Pokorny (1989: 796f.) postulates an Indo-European root. 


The latter if this and the following items cited by Lehmann are indeed re- 
lated. On account of their very different meaning, one may wish to keep 
them separate. 


Note that Akkad. mahátum 'aunt' too (cf. note 17 above) has -ät-, with long 
a. 


These formations are, strictly speaking, only Gothic. Therefore it is not 
certain whether the creation of the Vernerian suffix forms here was early and 
phonological or late and analogical. 


This problem does not exist if Thurneysen's Law is assumed to operate in 
this case; cf. note 14 above. 


Peter Schrijver (letter of 26 January 2001) points to several other West Indo- 
European words with a difficult -t- suffix: Lat. amita 'father's sister' 
(whence OFrench ante, E aunt, F aunt, G aunt); Olr. elite 'hind'; E, OE 

hind itself (OHG hinta etc.); E hound, G dog etc. (« PGmc. thundaz). The 

last example would require the assumption of a masculine back-formation 

but is otherwise especially interesting because the root itself is likely to be 
of Afro-Asian origin; cf. the following items in Orel/Stolbova 1995: no. 

1425 xkan- 'dog' in East Chadic and Omotic; no. 1498 xkun- 'dog' in Ber- 

ber and Omotic; and no. 1511 xküHen- 'dog' in West Chadic, Mogogodo, 

and Omotic. The authors consider xkan-, xkun-, and xkiiHen- to be forms of 

one and the same root, which may throw new light on the unexplained Indo- 
European allomorphy in Lat. canis, Gk. küwv/kuvós, OI. $uválsünas etc. It 

would be interesting to see all the unexplained -t- suffixes analyzed afresh in 
an Indo-European contact perspective. 


Cf. Vennemann 2000b for my own view of the origin of Germanic. 
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Abstract 


The chapter begins with a sketch of the segmental phonology of Proto-Vasconic 

and Proto-Semitic as a prerequisite for the loan-etymological study of words sus- 
pected of being early Vasconic or Semitic loanwords. The need to be familiar with 
the history, in particular the phonological history of both the giving and the re- 
ceiving language is illustrated with Gmc. :xgató 'passage' (OHG gazza, ON gata, 
hence E gate), Basque athe 'door, gate' for change on the giving side and with West 
Gmc. :xplóg- (E plow, G plow) and Gmc. *fulka 'division of an army' (E folk, G 

Volk, ON folk) and the Semitic root plg 'to divide' for change on the receiving 


Side. 


The main Vasconic example studied in this chapter is the English key word (OE 

cég, cége f., cága m. 'key'), OFris. kei, kai 'key' which does not occur outside 
English and Frisian. It is compared to Basque kako, kakho 'hook', gako, gakho 

'key' (different dialect forms). The proposal made in the chapter is that a variant 
*khago 'key' was borrowed into Anglo-Frisian. [It is important to stress this 
implies that the defining sound changes of Anglo-Frisian, including the Anglo- 
Frisian palatalization, had run their course at the time the borrowing took place. 
Sound substitution would adapt the radical Vasconic a as & (Frisian » e), and the g 
as the corresponding fricative. However, most importantly, the initial kh- would 
not be turned into a palatal affricate as in the common Germanic loanword cheese 

(« Lat. caeseus) but would remain velar. Cf. Bammesberger 2004.] The Basque 

Country was famous for its metal industry in the Middle Ages. 


The main Semitic example in the chapter is E fallow '1. A piece of plowed 

country; also collectively plowed land in general, arable land. Obsfoletel. ...2. 
Ground that is well plowed and harrowed, but left uncropped for a whole year or so 
more' (OED); cf. G Falge/Felge (same meaning). It is proposed here that this noun 
derives from the same Semitic root complex p-/-C 'to divide' to which the root 
form plg belongs which is seen in both Gmc. *fulka— 'division of an army' and 

West Gmc. plóg- 'plow'. ~ The etymologies of æðel- 'nobility' and of sib are 
reviewed. 


The chapter ends with some numbers; their addition shows that at least 4,696 
English words are characterized in the OED as of unknown/obscure/uncertain/doubt- 
ful origin/etymology/derivation/formation/source etc., which shows that there is 
work to do, especially loan-etymological work. 
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8.1. Introduction 


Many English etymologies end with statements such as 'the root is not 
found outside Germanic', 'ulterior etymology unknown', or 'of ob- 
'secret origin'. 


Two major sources for new or better English etymologies will be 
discussed and illustrated in this paper.' They open themselves through 
the insight that language contact of English and its ancestral languages 
did not begin in historical times, eg with Latin influence on the Ger- 
manic languages, but in prehistoric times, in part affecting many or all 
Indo-European languages, in part restricted to the West Indo-European 
languages, or to the Germanic or West Germanic languages, or even to 
Anglo-Frisian or English; viz., that the giving languages were (a) Vas- 
conic languages, ie prehistoric languages related to Basque, and (b) 
Semitidic languages, ie prehistoric languages related to Semitic." 


I have to limit the illustration here to very few examples. The word 
key is among them, which accounts for one sense of the title of this 
paper. Another sense is that I have selected the examples in such a way 


that they can serve as keys to the prehistory of Northwestern Europe, 
namely of the speakers of English, Germanic, and their non-Indo-Euro- 
pean contact languages. 


8.2. Phonological problems in Vasconic and Semitic loan etymology 
8.2.1. Vowel problems 


Many words of unknown origin show an alternation between short and 

long vowels, namely i/i, u/ü, and a/à - a/6, alternations which are remi- 
niscent of Indo-European quantitative ablaut, namely full grade vs. 
lengthened grade, but [22g are, at least partially, unexpected from an 
Indo-European point of view. This kind of apparent ablaut can be printed in 
ciple have two sources: 


(a) It can belong to the source languages, which presupposes that these 
languages had quantity and quantitative ablaut and implies that ab- 
Lauting sets were borrowed from those languages. 


(b) It can have originated in the borrowing process itself, namely by 
assigning quantity to vowels in words borrowed from languages 
which did not themselves have quantity. 


The old Semitic languages have a long vs. short vowel contrast and 
make, further, intensive use of both qualitative and quantitative 
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ablaut. Vowel alternations resembling ablaut in loan-words may thus go 
back to a giving Semitic language. 


By contrast, Basque is, and has been for as long as we know its his- 

tory, a language without quantity in vowels. Here only the second ex- 
planation is available for presumed Vasconic loans in Indo-European 
languages. The important point is that quantity assignment is unpredict- 
able in such a situation: one and the same loan-word may be assigned 

length in one dialect and shortness in another, or length in one derivative 
and shortness in another. Several examples have already been found of 

such loaning doublets with both long and short vowels of the same 

quality.' One such case will be shown directly. 


8.2.2. Consonant problems 


Many words of unknown origin also show alternations between plosives 
with identical place of articulation but different grade, or manner of 


articulation. Following the terminological model of ablaut and umlaut, I 
call this type of alternation beilaut. Such beilaut variation is also to be 
expected in loaning doublets.* The reason is that the number of plosive 
series need not be the same for a given pair of languages in contact, and 
even if their number does correspond, the phonetic properties of the 
series need not match, so that speakers may be uncertain about the 

proper identification of a plosive with regard to its grade. To be more 
specific for the pairs of languages here assumed, Germanic and Vas- 
conic, and Germanic and Semitic: Germanic had three series of plosives 

at an early level of development but Basque, and therefore probably 
Proto-Vasconic, only two; problems of mapping are inevitable in such a 
situation, see (1). [239 


(1) Proto-Vasconic Pre-Germanic 
P r K ph th xh kwh 

ptkp t' k' k'w 

bdg gw" 


Proto-Vasconic: capital letters — tense; lower-case letters — lax 
Pre-Germanic: apostrophe — tenseness' 


And again: Pre-Germanic and Proto-Semitic both had three series of 
plosives, but these series differed considerably in their phonetic proper- 
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ties: the three pre-Germanic series included (a) an aspirated series, which 
changed into the Proto-Germanic fricatives by Grimm's Law; (b) a 
tense-voiceless series which in later Germanic changed into aspirate 
plosives in Low Germanic and into affricates (positionally fricativized) 

in High Germanic; and (c) a series of lax plosives, positionally voiced 

and later positionally fricativized in some dialects. By contrast, the three 
Proto-Semitic series were voiceless, voiced, and "emphatic" (probably 
pharyngealized or glottalized). The problem for the borrowing speak- 

ers of finding proper matches in such a situation is obvious. Lake (2). 


(2) Proto-Semitic Pre-Germanic 
ptk ? ph th kh kwh 

? dg p' t k' kW 

tqbdgp 


Proto-Semitic: ^ glottal stop 

ta voiceless emphatic dental plosive 

q (also k): a voiceless emphatic velar 
plosive 


Proto-Semitic had, in addition, interdental fricatives, both emphatic and 
plain, and at least one dental emphatic fricative, which might on occa- 
sion sound similar to dental pre-Germanic plosives, namely in the ab- 
sence of any fricatives but plain s; lake (3). 


(3) a voiceless emphatic interdental fricative 
a voiced emphatic interdental fricative 

a plain-voiceless interdental fricative 

a plain-voiced interdental fricative 


a voiceless emphatic dental sibilant fricative 


[E 1m [m 


These dental fricatives were more or less likely to be mapped onto pre- 
Germanic dental plosives in the borrowing process, while pre-Gmc. xs 
was the most natural mapping target of Semit. s, z and X. [230 


Proto-Semitic had, furthermore, velar, pharyngeal, and laryngeal 
fricatives, see (4), whose only phonetic counterparts in pre-Germanic, 
given attempts at sound substitution, would be the velar plosives and 
perhaps the glides: 
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(4) h avoiceless velar fricative 
g avoiced velar fricative 

ha voiceless pharyngeal fricative 
^ a voiced pharyngeal fricative 
ha voiceless laryngeal fricative 


Thus, we have no right to expect matches in contact etymologies of the 
same degree of precision, or phonetic law', as in cognate etymolo- 
gies. 


8.2.3. Problems of sound change and relative chronology 


Furthermore, it has to be considered that the kind of correspondence 
may depend on the time level at which the word transfer took place; ie 
sound changes both in the giving and in the receiving languages have to 


be taken into account. We know all this to be important from the study 

of borrowing in historical languages. Eg the words of the English triple 
candle |k-], chandler [f-], and chandelier [J-] show great semantic and 
phonological similarity. Nevertheless assuming a loan would be complex 
probably cause concern if we did not know that a chain of sound 

changes [k-] > [f-] (before [a]) > [f-] occurred in the giving language, 
so that we can associate the borrowings with three different stages of this 
development, that way establishing a relative chronology of the boron 
rowing events. Of course, in the case of a pair of languages as well 
documented and intensively studied as French and English we even have 

a good picture of the absolute chronology of the events: candle is at- 
tested in English as a Latin loan-word since about a. 700, chandler since 
the fourteenth century, and chandelier since the eighteenth (in the 
military sense the seventeenth century. Likewise, relating English cheese 
[d-] to Lat. caseus [k-] would cause concern if we did not consider the 
Development of fronted vowels and preceding velars in the early history 
of English. 


In the analysis of possible prehistoric loan-words, we have to proceed 

with exactly the same care, considering sound changes in both lan- 

guages of the studied pair. Eg relating Engl. gate to Bq. at(h)e 'door, 
gate' will certainly cause concern as long as it is not considered that 
word-initial g- has been lost in some other Basque words as well, so that 

a reconstruction xgathe, with a sequence of changes *gathe > xhathe > 

athe, ate, is reasonable. If in addition we consider [23; that English gate 
is borrowed from Scandinavian (ON gata) and has other relatives in 

Germanic as well, but that this group of related words presents certain 
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formal problems which are typical of borrowed material, the assumption 
that the unexplained Proto-Germanic words with a root :xgat- and 
meanings such as 'gate, town street, hole' represent a Vasconic loan 
complex becomes normal (cf. Vennemann 1998f: § 2.3). 


Conversely, while for gate we have to consider change in the giving 
language, the following pair requires attention to change in the borrow- 
ing language, viz. to Grimm's Law. I have traced both plow (« 

-tplóg-), name of an instrument for dividing the ground, and folk (< 
*fulk-), originally meaning a division of an army, to the same Semitic 
root plg 'to divide'^ Even putting aside problems of vocalism, this 
Etymology evidently can only be made to work if folk is assumed to be 

an old loan-word so that Grimm's Law (with tp > f, +g > k) may apply, 
whereas plow must be assumed to be a young loan-word which has 

only entered the language after the operation of Grimm's Law. 

Fortunately this is borne out by known facts: there is no indication that 
folk is not a Proto-Germanic word, but clear evidence that plow, which 
only appears in West Germanic and is attested late, is a comparatively 
recent loan; cf. the quotations in Vennemann 1998d: 8 1. I will return to 
these words in 8.4.1 below. 


8.3. A Vasconic etymology: E key 
8.3.1. Review of the hook set 


Etymologists have identified a group of words of similar, although not 
phonetically relatable phonological shape, and all meaning 'hook', cf. 


(5). 


(5) ON haki, OHG hac, haco, haho, hago, OE haca', hoc, OFris. hok, 
Cf. G hook, E hook, also ON hekja 'crutch', perhaps Russ. kogot' 
'claw, iron hook'. 


Members of the set and derivatives live on in various forms. Cf. the exam 
ples in (6). 


(6) (a) E hook, E dial. hake (from Old Norse) 'a hook, esp. a pot 
hook; the draft iron of a plow', G hook 'hook' 


(b) E hake (Merlucius vulgaris, extended to Phycis found on the 
coast of North America and to the New England Lotella 
rhacinus), cf. Norw. hakefisk, lit. "hook-fish", applied to 
fish, as the salmon or trout, with a hooked under-jaw" [332 
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(c) G Hecht 'pike', OHG hehhit (« xhakida), cf. OE haced 
(< thakida), OE hacod (< xhakuda)'' 


(d) E hatchel, earlier hechele, hetchel (an instrument for 
combing flax or hemp), G Hechel 'hatchel' (< xAhak-il-)" 


In the roots of these 'hook' words we have apparent nominal ablauts 
which at first sight look quite strange: 


(7) (a) *q/e (> ala), eg in OHG hac, haco 
(b) x+a/ö (> a/6), eg in OE haca, hoc 


They become understandable if we interpret this strange set as a loan 
complex based on an etymon with an xa unspecified for length, cf. (8). 


(8) (aa - [short] - a 


& (> West Gmc. à) 
(Da —> [long] - xa < 
0 


If such an xa is assigned shortness in pre-Germanic, we receive the short 
ta reflected in OE haca, OHG haco, etc., cf. (8a). If however the ta of 
the etymon is assigned length, the problem arises that prehistoric Ger- 
manic did not have a long tá. Therefore, a phonetically similar length 
vowel had to be substituted, and the phonetically most similar long 

vowel phonemes were (8 and 6, cf. (8b). These are exactly the long vow 

Els we find in the set of 'hook' words. 


We also note some beilaut variation: if we consider the hak-variant of 
the root as basic, which is imperative if the comparison with Russian 
kógot' is accepted, then Old High German shows both possible beilaut 
variants, haho with h for k, and hago with g for k, cf. (9): 


(9) OHG haco /hako/; /k/ = /h/: haho /haho/; /k/ = /g/: hago /hago/ 
So grade (10), Goth. hoha 'plow', with both ablaut and beilaut: 


(10) OHG hac /hak/ 'hook'; /a/ = y, /k/ = /h/: Goth. hoha /hoha/ 
*p Lough' 


The word shows the ta > *6 counterpart of the earlier ta = té ex- 
ample, OHG *Aeho (> hàho), cf. (7.a and b)."" 
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In short, we are dealing with precisely the kind of problematical word 

set characterized earlier in this paper. And we are undoubtedly dealing 

with a loan complex. This is clear not only from the internal 

phonological variability of the set, which is not found in Indo-European 
cognate sets under phonetic law, [333 but also from the limited dis- 
attribution: the 'hook' set is strictly Germanic, with only a possible rela- 
active in a neighboring language." 


I have made a proposal for the source of this set, namely that 


xhook' set is a Vasconic loan complex (Vennemann 1995: $6.9, 
1998e: 227). See the Basque words in (11). 


(11) Bq. kako, kakho 'hook' (de Azkue 1984)? 


Bq. khako, kako (also: gako) 'hook, cramp, clasp [etc.]' (Lópel- 
man 1968) 

Bq. khakodun 'hook-shaped' (Lópelmann 1968) 

Bq. kakola 'walking-stick, crutch, stilt' (Lópelmann 1968) 

Bq. gakulu 'sting, spur' (regional, de Azkue 1984) 


Within the context of this proposal, I would now like to suggest my ety- 
mology for key. 


8.3.2. The English and Frisian key word 


The origin of the word key 'instrument for locking and unlocking' is 
unknown." It certainly has no Indo-European relatives. Even within 
Germanic it is limited to English and Frisian, cf. (12): 


(12) Ekey, OFris. kei, kay 'key' 


The oldest English attestations of the word (beginning approx. 1000 AD) 
show the forms in (13): 


(13) OE cg, cge f., c€ga m. 'key' 


Projecting this word back to an early pre-Anglo-Frisian stage, the forms 
would appear as in (14): 


(14) OE cag f. < tkago- f. (6-stem), 
OE cége f. « tkago(n-) f. (ón-stem) 
OE c&ga m. « tkag6(n-) m. (on-stem) 
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These reconstructed forms are reminiscent of the Old High German 
'hook' set haco, haho, hago, with additional beilaut variation of the 
loudly. If they were Proto-Germanic we could reconstruct pre-Gmc. 
*xge'k'o- which would yield, with Verner's and Grimm's Laws, +ké'g6- 
and further, with accent shift, PGmc. *'kego- and thus (with West-Ger- 
manic té > +a) x'kago-, ie the shape we need for the Anglo-Frisian 
word. This pre-GMC. «ge'khtó- gives the impression that a PVasc. *gako 
was fitted into pre-Germanic by supplying length to both vowels [734 and 
then assigning gender" and declension classes on the evidence of the 
phonological shape alone. However, since the key word is restricted to 
Anglo-Frisian, whereas the 'hook' set is found more widely in Ger- 
manic, it is more likely that the key word was borrowed later, when 
speakers were distributed over a larger territory than the speakers of 


Proto-Germanic. The fact that the words of the xhook' set all show 
initial A-, which in comparison with the plosive anlaut of the Basque 
words can only have arisen in the Proto-Germanic Consonant Shift 

(Grimm's Law), whereas the key word preserves the plosive quality of 

the Vasconic anlaut, suggests that key is a later loan-word, borrowed di- 
rectly into Anglo-Frisian." (Not into pre-Anglo-Frisian; cf. the Editor's 
note | in Vennemann 2003: xxif. and the bracketed passage in the 
(abstract above.) 


Two questions arise at this point. The first concerns the semantics of 

the word. Is it reasonable to associate a word for 'Key' with a set of 
words for *hooks'? I think it is. Before the advent of the modern pin 
tumbler lock, the cylinder lock, the magnetic keycard lock, and sensor 
computer and voice recognition systems, the typical key was hook- 

shaped, and many ordinary household keys are still, as is also true of the 
symbolic keys of public buildings or cities. The oldest keys found by 
archaeologists likewise had the shape of a hook, cf. the following quota- 
tion, especially the passage emphasized in the translation: 


Already in the La Téne period in Central Europe (especially in the Celtic 
Oppida) to manufacture iron locks attached to wooden boxes, which were also used in 
German. Graves from the later imperial period (Pritzier, Mecklenburg, 4th century AD) 
The locking devices used were mainly hook- and T-shaped 
Keys as they were excavated in Roman settlements and Germanic graves. 

. Since the 4th-5th century, the keys already had complicated beards 

(Herrmann et al. 1987: II. 237). 


As early as the Laténe period of Central Europe (esp. in Celtic oppida), iron 
locks were attached to wooden chests; such locks were found in Germanic 
graves of younger imperial times (Pritzier, Mecklenburg, 4th century CE). The 
locking devices consisted mostly of hook- and T-shaped keys of the kind 
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excavated in Roman settlements and Germanic graves. ... As early as the fourth 
or fifth century, keys were made with beards of complicated shapes [my transla- 
tion]. 


To the extent that keys were used in prehistoric times, they were un- 
doubtedly also hook-shaped. There is then no semantic reason that 
requires us etymologically to dissociate a 'key' word from a 'hook' 
word, in the case on hand: the key word from the hook words. 


The second question concerns the level of semantic development at 
which the borrowing of the key word took place: was it borrowed with 
the original [335 meaning 'hook', only developing the special meaning 
of 'key' within Anglo-Frisian, or was the word directly borrowed from 


Vasconic with the special meaning 'key'? Either way the answer may be 
hard to prove. But I consider a direct borrowing of the key word with the 
'key' meaning to be more likely, and for three reasons. First, since all 
the Vasconic hook words share the initial h-, it would be hard to under- 
stand why the semantically derivative key word does not have the same 
loudly. Second, the specialization of meaning from 'hook' to 'key' is 
ascertained for Basque, cf. (15). 


(15) Bq. gako, gakho 'key' (different dialect forms)" 


This word is, according to Agud and Tovar (1991: sv gako), the same 

in origin as Bq. kako 'hook'. This adds further plausibility to the ety- 
mology and suggestions, once again, that the semantic transition from the 
hook group to the key word was not made within Germanic but in Vas- 

conic and that the key word thus represents a separate Vasconic boron- 
rowing. Third, the Basques were known for their advanced metallurgy 

the Middle Ages. They may have given us knives, another word for a 

metal instrument, of a less limited but nevertheless peculiar distribution. 
Thus it is at least conceivable that earlier on they also gave us the key 
word, and for the same reasons. 


mi 


Let us finally see how the etymology of gako 'key' is seen ina 

Basque perspective, cf. Agud and Tovar 1991: sv gako, 1993: sv 

kako. While the main reference under Bq. gako 'key' is to Bq. kako 

"hook', as already said, a number of similar Asian words are cited from 
the literature, to which Agud and Tovar do not assign any significance. 
From the present point of view, the following short remark is interesting: 


Lewy, RIEV 25, 237 (Kl.Schr. 574) compara ingl. key, de ags. caeg, (cf. an. 
kagi 'piloto', but it is a comparison with the personal of Lewy, which is no 
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parece probable); Se trata de una palabra oscura, se ve en los Diccionarios 
de Skeat y Onions (Agud and Tovar 1991: sv gako). 


Lewy, RIEV 25, 237 (Kl.Schr. 574) compares Engl. key, from OE caeg (cf. 

ON kagi [used as a nickname, TV]? but this is a very personal comparison 

of Lewy's which does not appear probable); according to the dictionaries of 
Skeat and Onions, key is an obscure word [my translation]. 


I too will keep ON kagi apart. But otherwise I welcome the fact that that 
comparison of OE cég and Bq. gako has been made before, even if 
outside of a theory which makes such a comparison plausible. [236 


Lewy himself (1961: 574) presents his observation as "a wonderful 

ches example" 'a curious example’ for a recurring pair of meanings: 
both Bq. gako/gakho and E key mean 'key' as well as 'the middle stone 
of an arch'. He is also struck by the fact that E key (as OE c&g) "wun- 
curiously chimes in with Bq. 

gakho). And he asks, "Whether there is also Bask. kako, khako ... 'hook' 
to be used is" 'whether Bq. kako, khako ... 'hook' may have to be 
called on'. Thus it remains unclear whether Lewy's comparison is in- 
tended as an etymology for E key or merely a collection of observation- 
tions. [In any event, the proposal was not accepted, and for an obvious 
reason: there was at that time no theory in which to interpret the con- 
nection. Within a theory according to which almost all of Europe was 
Vasconic before the advent of the Indo-European," various and re- 
peated kinds of contact between speakers of Germanic and Vasconic 
languages are to be expected." 


8.4. A Semitic etymology: E fallow, G Falge/Felge 
8.4.1. Review of the plow and folk words 


As in the case of the Vasconic key etymology where I could fall back on 

the etymology of the hook set, I will present a new one in this Semitic section 
etymology which naturally connects to a previously etymologized set, 

that of E plow, a West Germanic word, and E folk, a common Ger- 

manic word." These as well as some further related words have been 

treated in detail in Vennemann 1998d. They have been interpreted as 

loan-words based on Semitic words containing the following family of 

roots of the shape p/C, all of them possessing the same basic meaning 

'to divide'. The list of root forms in (16) is collected from Hebrew, but 
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similar instances occur in other Semitic languages too (cf. Gesenius 
1915 for the root forms as well as for exemplification): 


(16) pF, plg, plh, plh, plk, pl 
The most interesting members of the set may be those in (17) and (18): 


(17) plg which in several Semitic languages" means 'to split, to divide' 
and which in Assyr. puluggu, pulungu has taken on the 

specialized meaning of 'district"" and, as a derivative plgh, in 

Hebrew has taken on the specialized meanings 'district (as a 

division of a tribe)'," vocalized p@lagah, and 'division, class (of 
priests)', vocalized pelugah [437 


(18) plh with its specialized meaning of 'dividing the ground', ie 'to 


furrow, to plow', as in Aramaic, Modern Hebrew, and Arabic 


A semantic specialization similar to those in (17) can be seen in 

PGmc. *fulka— 'division of an army' (later ‘aggregate of people, tribe, 
people, nation', cf. E folk, flock, G Volk) and especially in ON fylki (< 
*xga-fulk-ja) 'band of warriors, troop; district' ('band of warriors, troop; 
district') (de Vries 1977: sv), which Zoéga (1910: sv fylki) glosses as 
'(1) district, county, shire; (2) battalion, host (in battle) '.x° 


A semantic specialization similar to that in (18) can be seen in the 

West Germanic plow word (*plog-, E plow, G Plow) and also in the 

West Germanic strong verb *plegan (G nur 'to cultivate, to do cus- 

tomarily' and, a -jan-derivate, E play): a plow is the modern instru- 

ment for dividing the ground, for furrowing; and the original meaning 

of *xplegan 'to cultivate' is likely to have been the same as the original 
meaning of to cultivate, late Lat. cultivare itself, namely 'to till', cf. the 
basic verb Lat. colere 'to till, tend, care for, cultivate' and also Lat. 
cultura 'cultivation, agriculture', cultor 'cultivator, tiller'?' Even in the 
OED the first set of meanings given for E cultivate is 'to best labor 

and attention upon (land) in order to the raising of crops; to till; to im- 
prove and render fertile by husbandry'. 


8.4.2. A new etymology for E fallow, G Falge/Felge 
Within the scope of the latter etymology, that of West Gmc. :xplog- 


'plow' and West Gmc. tplegan 'to cultivate', I would now like to 
turn to a word for which so far no convincing etymology has been 
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found. The word is E fallow, attested since about a. 1300, for which the 
OED gives the following definitions: 


For the noun, '1. A piece of plowed land; also collectfively] plowed land in 

general, arable land. Obsfolete]. ... 2. Ground that is well plowed and hardened 
rowed, but left uncropped for a whole year or more.' ... For the adjective, 'Of 

land: frequent in sentences, to lie, to lay fallow. a. That is uncropped for the cur- 
rent year. ... b. Uncultivated.' For the verb, '1. trans. To plow or break up 
(country); to prepare for sowing. Also rarely, to fallow up. 2. To plow and break 

up (land) without sowing (it), for the purpose of destroying weeds, etc., and for 
mellowing the soil; to lay fallow. So absolutely[utely].' 


There is also, for the noun, adjective, and verb, a mainly Scottish variant 
form fauch or faugh, in northern dialects fauf (cf. OED: sv fauch). The 
following remarks are given in the OED concerning the etymology of 


fallow: [ng 


The relationship between this and the cognate fallow a." and v. is not quite clear. 
The OE. felzing, glossed novalia ('fallows') and occas. ('harrows') in corpus 
Glossary, seems to imply a vb. xfealzian (= fallow v.), f. *xfealh, recorded in pl. 
fealza harrows, implements for breaking clods (occas. Epinal Eq.). The n. and 

adj., which have not been found in OE., were either f. fealh or f. the vb. Cf. 

OHG. felga harrow, mod.Ger. ... and East Fris. falge fallow (n.), falgen to 

break up ground, plow (OED: sv fallow n.). 


The root form of E fallow and fauch/faugh/fauf is *falg-. In fallow the 

-g-, spirantized -g-, was vocalized. In fauch/faugh/fauf the -g was de- 

voiced, -x, and the / was vocalized," and in fauf the -x was replaced by 
-f (as in enough [-f] etc.). 


Except for the Frisian and German connections, nothing is offered 
towards an etymology of the word, either in the OED or in Onions 1966. 
The word is apparently so obscure that not even a remark such as that 
usual "of unknown origin" seems necessary. The picture improves 

only slightly when we compare what the German dictionaries have to 
say. First, Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Felge»: 


Felge, f., arch., also Falge 'fallow land after ploughing' (« 13th century). Old High Gern 
felga 'ploughed field', cf. Middle German valge, Middle German valge; then again in 
attested in the modern dialect (Bavarian). Middle High German only valgen, velgen 'umackeir 
digging', but ae. fealh, fe(a)lg *filed fallow land'. Non-Germanic compares 

Gallic olka 'arable land', Russian polosá '(land)-line, strip, 

furrow'."x 
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Felge, f., archaic, also Falge 'fallow-ground after plowing' (« 13th century). 

OHG felga 'plowed-up field', cp. MLG valge, MDu. valge; afterwards only 

attested in modern dialects (Bavarian). MHG only valgen, velgen 'to plow up, 

to break up (the soil)', but OE fealh, fe(a)lg 'ploughed-up fallow-ground'. Out- 
side Germanic, Gaul. olka 'plow-land', Russian. polosá 'tract (of land), strip(e), 
furrow of a field' may be compared [my translation]. 


Pfeifer et al. 1997 treat Kluge/Seebold's Felge, in the same article as 
Rim, 'rim of a wheel'. They write on Rim: 


If you pull Old High German rims 'umpfliigen' (12th century), Middle High German valgen, \ 
xto plough, to dig', ae. fealgian, engl. to fallow 'to plough' with ahd. felga 

'plowed field' (13th century), mnd. mnl. valge, English fealh, English fallow 

and Gallic-late Latin olca 'land suitable for ploughing' (from which Afr. ouche 


*ploughable land', French «good arable land, orchard'), Aruss. polosa, Russian. 
polosá (monoca) ‘strip, tract of land, furrow', then from ie. 

*pelk-, *polk- 'turn, spin' ... (Pfeifer et al. 1997: 

sv rim). 


If one connects OHG rims 'to plow up' (manuscript, 12th century), MHG 

MLG valgen, velgen 'to plow up, to break up (the soil)', OE fealgian, E to 

fallow 'to plow' with OHG felga 'plowed-up field' (manuscript, 13th [539 

century), MLG MDu. valge, OE fealh, E fallow and Gaul.-Late Lat. olca 'land 

good for plowing' (whence OFrench ouche 'arable land', Fr. 'good arable soil, 
orchard'), ORuss. polosa, Russian. polosd (nonoca) 'strip(e), tract (of land), fur- 
row of a field', PIE xpelk-, xpolk- 'to turn, twist' may be reconstructed [my 
[translation]. 


Even if we accept the connections with Gaulish and Russian offered 

here, we are not entitled to interpret the fallow word as Indo-European, 
because a word shared only by a few contiguous Indo-European lan- 
guages is likely to be a loan-word from a non-Indo-European language. 
This is, indeed, the proposal I would like to make. 


Looking at the root structure of the fallow word, tfalg-, one recog- 

nizes the sequence of a voiceless labial, the liquid /, and a velar plosive 
already known to be that of a Germanic word having to do with the 

meaning of plowing, namely plow, West Gmc. tpldg-, itself. The 

initial f- of fallow tells us, further, that the word was borrowed be- 

fore the operation of the Proto-Germanic Consonant shift, the tp' th kh 

kwh > +fbxx part of Grimm's Law. The root-final -g- may reflect 

whatever the so-called aspirated media *g* of Proto-Indo-European was 
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in Germanic at the time of borrowing. Alternatively, it may reflect the 
pre-Germanic velar tenuis tk" in a word whose accent fell behind the 
root, because it would then be subject to Verner's Law which would 

also yield the root-final -g- of xfalg-. In any event, the source was a 
word xpalC- with a root-final consonant C which would be mapped onto 

the appropriate pre-Germanic velar. The pattern Cj VC;?Cs, including 
C,aC5C5, is the most basic Semitic nominal pattern for triconsonantal 
roots (Lipinski 1997: 88 28.12, 29.5). Specifically, "it constitutes the 
stem of the Assyro-Babylonian stative (pars-), with the exception of the 
3rd pers. masc. sing. (paris, 'is separated')."? Since the original 
meaning of West Gmc. x*falg- appears to be '(that which is) in a 
plowed-up state' or '(field) in a plowed-up state', which would be 

the meaning of a verbal adjective, the following quotation may be most 
appropriately: 


The aspectual category of the verbal system is based on the adjectival CyaC7C3 


pattern, represented eg by the Assyro-Babylonian verbal adjective pars(um), 
and developed to the stative/permansive forms, well-known in Old Akkadian 
and in Assyro-Babylonian: CaCiC (eg damiq, 'he is good', CaCaC (eg rapa', 
'he is wide'), CaCuC (eg garub, 'he is near). The anaptyctic vowel a/i/u 
should appear only when there is a two-consonant cluster ..., ie in the 3rd 
pers. masc. sing." (Lipifiski 1997: 88 38.3) [240 


Assuming that the language which gave *falg— 'ploughed-up ground' 

to West Germanic was a Semitic language with a root p/C 'to divide the 
ground, to plow', eg p/h as in Aramaic and Arabic, we may also as- 

sume that it had a verbal adjective *palC-, eg palh- 'plowed up'. 
Specifically, the development may have been as in (19). The recon 

struction makes use of the observation that penult and ultimate word 
accentuation systems were wide-spread in Semitic (Lipiüski 1997: 

$ 25.1-8) and that in particular Phoenician, which "appears to have had 

a strong stress accent, usually accentuates the final syllable of the word" 
(8 25.6). 


(19) Semitic. palh-'- " 'plowed up (sc. ground)' 

— pre-GMC. (West)? :xp^alk^-'- 'ploughed up ground' 

> Palaeo-Gmc. (West) tfalg-- (idem) (with Verner's and 

Grimm's Laws) 

> Proto-Gmc. (West) x falg- (idem) (with change to first-syllable 
accent) 
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If this reconstruction is correct, it suggests that the pre-Germanic people, 
even though they are likely to have brought a knowledge of agriculture 

to their North European homeland, learned specific farming techniques 

from speakers of Semitic languages. This would support the general 

theory that Semitic colonizers operated along the Atlantic littoral all the 
way to Scandinavia and, in particular, that prehistoric Germanic devel- 
oped under a Semitic superstratum." 


n 


8.5. "People, clan, nobility, 
"People; Kinship, nobility ...", i.e. 'people, family, nobility, ...': those are, 
according to Pohl (2000: 6), the first three of several key concepts of 

research into the Germanic world. All three words are of Proto-Ger- 

manic origin but have no generally accepted etymology: G Volk, E folk 

(< PGmc. xfulk-a-), originally a military term meaning 'division (of an 

army)'; G clan, E sib (< PGmc. *sibjo) '(extended) family'; G Adel, 

OE aóel- (< PGmc. xapal-) 'nobility'. 


It is here where the expression "key issues" of the title of the present 
paper takes on its second, figurative meaning most clearly: military, 


legal, and constitutional terms are central concepts of a society and as 
such reflect the language of the ruling class. If such terms are of foreign 
origin the language of the ruling class is likely to have been a foreign 
language. Since PGme. tfulk-a-, *sibjo, and xapal- have no plausibility 
Indo-European etymology, they ought to reflect the language of a for- 

own ruling class. [24 


I have shown in recent papers (Vennemann 1998d, 2001a, 2003b) 

that all three key concepts are in Germanic named with Semitic loan- 
words. They thereby tell us something about the political prehistory of 
Germania, namely that it was once a Semitic colony, or dominion. 


Since these three words name key concepts of an even more forcible 
character than E key itself, I summarize all three etymologies in this pa- 
by. For the folk word this has already been done in 8.4.1 above. I can 
Therefore turn directly to xsibjo 'family' and xapal- 'nobility'. 


The English words family and nobility are well understood: they are 

French loan-words that came into the language after the Norman Con- 

quest of a. 1066. The reason is clear: in the centuries after the Conquest 
Anglo-Saxon society was redefined, so to speak, by the French-speaking 

new aristocracy, and the subjugated Anglo-Saxons in time learned the 

new terminology, together with the corresponding institutions, cf. (20). 
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(20) French Superstratum English 
famille « familia sibb - family, famyle » family 
nobilité zdel- - nobilite » nobility 


This is the proto-typical effect of a foreign superstratum. It's interesting 
to note in this connection that the origin of the Latin word familia is 
itself a matter of debate. One etymological suggestion is that it is an 
Etruscan loan word. This makes sense: Rome was ruled at an early date 

by Etruscan kings, which means that Latin developed under an Etruscan 
superstratum. 


The question suggested by this model is thus: what is the origin of 
OE sibb, which survives in E sib, sibling, and gossip", and of zdel-, 
which is now only remembered from the names of important personages 
of early English history, eg /Eóelstán, AEdelweard, Adelwold, Adel- 
soon, Adelr&d, /Eóelfl&d? Both words are without doubt of Proto-Ger- 
manic origin, see (21) and (22): 


(21) PGmc. *sibjo: OE sibb, OFris. sibbe, G Sippe, OHG sippa, OS 
Sibbia, ON sifjar plur. 'relative'; also adjective: OE sibb, OFris. 
sib, MDu. sibbe, zibbe, OHG sippi, Goth. (un)sibjis 


(22) PGmc. tapal-: OE zóel-, OHG adal, OSwed. apal, Goth. apal- (in 
the name Athalaricus); also adjective: OE zóel-, OFris. Ethele, OS 
edili, OHG edili (G edel) 


But neither has a plausible Indo-European etymology. For tapal- this is 

not even to be expected, because the society that spoke Proto-Indo- 
European did not yet have a nobility. Mallory and Adams (1997) have 

no entry nobility, and the [342 great number of different terms for the 
nobleman in the Indo-European languages (see Buck 1949: 8 19.36) 

show that there was no such legal institution in Proto-Indo-European 
Society. Speakers probably simply used circumlocutions when different- 
ences began being made, as could be done even later, see eg Goth. 

(manna) godakunds meaning 'eüyevys, of good descent'. For the no- 

tion of family, both in its narrow and its wide definition, there are again 
several different terms, so that it is unknown which term was used with 

the sense of Gmc. xsibjo. It is possible that pre-existing rival expressions 
such as tkunja- 'family' (cf. E kin) and xhiwiskja- 'family' (OE 

hiwisc) had to give up some of their semantic ranges in order to 
accommodate xsibjo. 
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While PGmc. *sibjo 'family' and xapal- 'nobility' have no etymo- 
logical matches in Indo-European, they both have very good matches in 
Semitic (Vennemann 2001a, 2003b). Semitic expressions for 'family' 
are given in (23). 


(23) Pun. Sph 'family', Ugarit. Xph 'posterity', Heb. miXpaha (with 
prefixal mi-) 'family'«, Hebr. Sipha 'slave-girl' (“originally a 
house-born girl who was not a legal daughter of the father- 
familias", cf. Lipitiski 1997: $ 62.4), Arab. sifah 'concubine by 
capture, cohabitation by force' (Mod. Arabic. sifah 'whoring, for- 
nication') 


A number of important legal parallels between Old Semitic and Old 
Germanic family structures can be cited (cf. Vennemann 2003b: 

$8 7.1-3). This should indeed be so if the Germanic word is a 
superstratal Semitic loan-word. 


Turning finally to xapal- 'nobility', we find the expression well 
represented in Semitic, see (24). 


(24) Arabic (with 5 for the now common transcription f, following 
Móller 1911: 19): "apala 'it had root, or a foundation, it was (be- 
came) firmly rooted', 'apula 'it (nobility) was of ancient origin', 


Part. mu'apbulu" 'having root, old, of ancient origin', "aplatu" 
'root, foundation, origin (of a thing and of a man), honor, 
dignity, glory', ^apalu" 'glory, honour, dignity, nobility' (Lane 
1863) 


Arabic has another, probably related root with a similar range of meaning- 
ings as °t (atl), viz. "sl with its most basic word ^as! 'root'. This root or 
root form is the more common one in Modern Arabic; cf. the selection 

in (25), taken from Wehr 1985. 

(25) (a) "asula and ?asala 'to be or become firmly rooted; stand fast; 


be of noble origin' 


(b) "asi (plur. 'usal) 'root, stem [of a tree]; foundation, origin, 
descent' [245 


(c) "asli 'original, proto-; genuine, pure; true' 


(d) asil (plur. "asa"il, 'usala) 'of pure, noble descent; thorough 
bred; genuine, firmly rooted, innate, native inhabitant' 


(e) "asala 'originality, original or traditional kind [eg of Arab- 
hood]; genuineness; noble kind of descent, purity of origin' 
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(f) ta'sil 'anchorage; rootedness; determination of the origin, 

tracing back to the foundation' 

(g) ta'sila 'pedigree, genealogy' 

(h) ta'assul 'rootedness' 

This alternative root form °s/ also occurs in Hebrew, viz. in the old 
Testament (Exodus 24:11), as 'syly, vocalized "4silé, plur. constr. 'the 


noble'. It is also well reflected in Modern Hebrew (Ivrit), cf. the exam- 
ples in (26), taken from Baltsan 1992. 


(26) (a) ?^swlh [atsulah],'sylwt [atsilut] 'nobility' 
(b) 'syl [atsil] 'nobleman' 

(c) °syly [atsili] 'noble (adj.)' 

(d) n'sl [ne'etsal] 'ennobled' 


The degree of phonological similarity between these forms and the 


Germanic words of the same semantic domain is astounding. Grade in 
particular the near-identity of Hebr. °syly [atsili] 'noble (adj. and G 
noble < OHG edili < pre-OHG tapili 'noble (adj.)'. 


The root may also exist in Berber, and again with the most basic 

meaning 'root', cf. the words for root in various dialects in (27), taken 
from Bennett 1998: 228, table 116 'root'. But I couldn't find etymo- 
logical confirmation for this connection. 


(27) (a) azar (Kabyle) 

(b) azure (Ghadamsi, Wargla) 

(c) azure (Ayt Seghrouchen, Shilha) 
(d) azyr (Shilha) 


Summarizing this section, we have a situation in Germanic with regard to 
Semitic that is parallel to that in English with regard to French, see (28): 


(28) Semitic Superstratum pre-Germanic 
*plg (other terms) => sxfulk-a- 

*$ph (other terms) => tsibj-6 

PaT(V)1l-® (no term) > tatal- > tapal- [344 


To make the correspondence perfect, we find a derivative of the x?aTI- 
root with the meaning 'real estate' not only in Germanic but also in 
Semitic, see (29): 
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(29) (a) Nabataean ?s/? ‘landed property' (Gesenius 1915: sv ^s] I) 
(b) PGmc. xopal-/xópil- 'ancestral home, native land, country': 
OE ódel, noble, OS óóil, OHG uodil, ON opal 


Whether the a/6 alternation in PGmc. *xapal-/xopal- reflects an application- 
tion of inherited lengthened-grade ablaut (xopal- as that which belongs 

to the xapal-), or was borrowed together with the Semitic words, cannot 

be decided because the vocalization of Nabataean ^s/? 'landed property' 

is unknown. 


8.6. Conclusion and prospect 


I have tried to show in this paper that comparing unetymologized Eng- 
lish words to Basque and Semitic can lead to fruitful new etymologies, 
etymologies which do not only explain individual words but throw light 


on the stratal, cultural relationships between English, or Germanic, on 
one hand and Basque and Semitic on the other. The etymologies pro- 
posed above, together with other evidence discussed elsewhere (cf. Ven- 
nemann 2000b for a recent survey), suggest a tree of genealogical de- 
scent for English as in (30). 


(30) Genealogical tree for English? 


Atlantic Italic 

(Semitic) (Latin, Romance) 

ly 

Proto-Indo - West Indo - Germanic -» English 
European European (Anglo-Saxon) 
(Pre-Germanic) 

ft ft 

Old European Celtic - Insular Celtic 
(Vasconic) 

fl 

Atlantic 

(Semitic) 


Many English words have undisputed Indo-European etymologies. 
But quite a number of English words do not. The OED is a conservative 
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dictionary whose authors were often content with Indo-European ety- 
mologies that some modern etymologists would consider of question- 

able value. Nevertheless it has quite a number of entries that are judged 
with the following predicates, where the noun [345 may be qualified by 
various attributes, such as exact/ulterior/ultimate (eg "key ... ultimate 
etym. unknow"): 


(1) origin/etymology/derivation/formation/source 
unknown/obscure/uncertain/doubtful: 1,471 entries 


(2) of unknown/obscure/uncertain/doubtful 
origin/etymology/derivation/formation/source: 2,766 entries 


There are other characterizations too, such as the following, where the 
parenthesis may contain qualifications such as the/its pre- 
cise/immediate/proximate/ulterior/ultimate: 


(3) (...) origin/etymology/derivation/formation/source 
is unknown/obscure/uncertain/doubtful: 149 entries 


(4) The same characterizations as in (1) to (3) but in partially abbreviated 
viated form: 310 entries." 


Thus it seems that at least 4,696 English words" are in need of a better 
etymology, or any etymology at all. Even if some of these words have 

been given better etymologies since the OED was composed, this may be 
more than compensated by the number of words whose recorded ety- 

mologies are no longer generally accepted. Needless to say, I am not 
suggesting that most or all of the 4,696 or more words singled out in the 
OED are of Vasconic or Semitic origin. But it should also be obvious 
"That there is work to do," and that it will be a long way until the goal of 
a complete etymology of the English language is reached. In this paper 

I hope to have pointed out new etymological paths leading to that goal, 
and to have taken a few steps in that direction." 


Notes 


First published in 2002 in: Teresa Fanego, Belén Méndez-Naya, and Elena 
Seoane (eds.), Sounds, words, text and change, 2277-252. Amsterdam: Ben- 
jamins. 
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A third source, non-legal etymologies, ie etymologies not gained 

through the strict abidance by sound-laws in the Neogrammarian sense but 

through the application of phonological preference laws, is discussed and illustrated 
lustrated in Vennemann 2000d. 


Since both Basque and the Semitic languages have been very conservative 
over the last several thousand years, I could simply speak of Basque and 
Semitic influences, and in the case of Semitidic I often do. 


Cf. eg Vennemann 1993a: $10; 1994b: 8 7.5.1; 1995: 884.2, 6.9; 
1998e: 227. 


Cf. Vennemann 1993a: $4; 1994b: $8.3; 1995: 7.24. Boutkan (2003) too 

has identified probable loan-words characterized by both, an irregular nomi- 
nal ablaut (mostly a/6), cf. the preceding section, and non-matching plosive 
degrees. He has not identified a source, or given language. 


The question of what this parameter was phonetically, eg a kind of glot- 
talicness, is unimportant for this paper. 


Cf. Ladefoged and Maddieson 1996 for explanations of phonetic terms. 
Voiceless and voiced plosives without marks for additional mechanisms 
such aspiration or glottalicness are understood to be plain-voiceless and 
plain-voiced. 


Le., abidance by sound-laws; cf. note 1 above. 


The assumption of an identical root pig for both loan-words, *fulk- and 
*plog-, makes the argument simple. In actual fact, as is true of many Se- 
mitic roots, one has to reckon with an entire family of roots, or root forms, 
of the shape p/C (with various consonants C) and all meaning 'to divide'. 

See 8.4.1 below. 


Only as a gloss of Lat. pessulus 'bolt' (Epinal Gl. 803); cf. OED: sv 
hook. 


The OED says about hake: "Origin uncertain." 
See now Boutkan 1999 on these fish-names. 
Whether E Aack, G hacken etc. are related words is a matter of debate. 


Goth. hoha is usually connected to an Indo-European word-family meaning 

*branch (of a tree)'. But if we consider that the original reference of the word 
is likely to have been to the primitive hook-plow (eg, Jacob Grimm bases 

the Old High German diminutive Auohili on the same etymon as Goth. 

hoha which he describes as a wooden hook-plow made from a curved branch, 

cf. Lehmann 1986: sv hoha), then connecting Goth. hoha (and OHG 

huohili) to the 'hook' set is possible strictly within Germanic and therefore 
preferable. Such extensions of the fundamental 'hook' meaning to be derived 
concepts are to be expected. As a matter of fact, we already saw an undisclosed 
put example of this process, ON hakja 'crutch'. The reason why Goth. 

hoha has been kept separate from the 'hook' set appears to be the implicit 
breach of phonetic law. But since the subset OHG hac, haco, haho, 
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hago is not questioned, this offense has already been committed anyway — 
and tolerated. Therefore I propose that it be tolerated in the case of Goth. 
hey there as well. 


This is not the end of the story, for there are other words similar in form 
and meaning to the above, and equally difficult for Indo-European etymo- 


logical analysis. Southern G kitchens, Standard G Kufe (with dissimilatory 
Ix! > /f/), OHG kuohho 'skid, sledge-runner', with MLG koke 'sledge- 

prow', of unclear origin (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Kufe), appears to belong 
here. Schrader (1896: 6, 11) connects G Kuchen, ON kaka (koku-) 'cake' 

(» ME cake, Finn. kakko etc.), which are usually considered to have no 
etymology, to the preceding group (and thus, if my etymology is correct, 
indirectly to the hook set). This is not implausible in view of the fact that 
cakes (and cookies!) come in various shapes (note in particular G croissants 
'crescent, croissant', literally 'little horn') and that in Old High German the 
regular Latin gloss for kuohho 'cake' is 'torta' (cf. E tart), which derives 
from Lat. torquere which can mean both 'to turn' and 'to twist', so that 
Schrader thought that cake was originally named for its curved shape. If the 
etymological connection between the cake set and the hook set is correct, 

or, more generally: if the cake set is a Vasconic loan complex, then the a/o 
root-vowel alternation between ON kaka etc. and G Kuchen ("West Gmc. 

*kokon-, cf. also the Old English diminutive cecil, « xkok-il-) need no 
longer be interpreted as Indo-European lengthened-grade ablaut (the root 
structure xeag- would be in violation of Proto-Indo-European root-structure 
constraints anyway), but can be subsumed under the loan-word adaptation 
strategy in (8) above. A further example is the key word treated in 8.2.2 be- 
low. It should be obvious that the hook set would be a worthy subject for a 
monographic study. 


The form kako occurs in High Navarrese (Baztan community), in Bizkaian 
and Gipuzkoan generally, and in Roncalese. The aspirated variant khako be- 
longs to Zuberoan. 


The OED says, "Not found in the other Teut. languages; ulterior etym. 
unknown. " 


The regular development of these Old English words would have yielded a 
pronunciation rhyming with day. The OED (sv key) has a long passage on 

this problem which ends: "The mod. pronunciation (ki:) thus appears to be 

of northern origin, and it is difficult to know how it came into general Eng. 
use. Cf. the surname Kaye or Key (Caius) in Caius (ie Key's) College, 
Cambridge." For the Middle English attestation cf. MED: sv keie n. (1). 
Vasconic probably made no gender distinctions; at least Basque does not. 


G cone 'cone', OHG kegil 'nail, peg', pre-OHG *kagila, ie xkag-il-a, 
which may be a related word, shows the same root consonants as the key 
word, together with the unlengthened root vowel. Kluge/Seebold 1995 (sv 
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Kegel) compare Southern G Kag 'stump', Dutch keg xwedge' and Lith. 

fágas 'cone-shaped hay-barn', Zaginys 'pole, post' but otherwise consider 
the word of unclear origin. I would like to add dial. E cag means both 
'stiff point', as in the 1604 quotation "Great firme boughs... spreading 
theyselues at the top into sharpe cags", and 'stump' (OED: sv cag, n.2. E 
(nautical slang) cag (also kagg) 'argument, argue' (with the obsolete 
cagment) may be a metaphor based on the preceding noun, cf. a. 1916 We 

had a right-down regular genuine old-fashioned Ward-room Cag about it, a. 
1918 "This ... is developing into a 'Branch-kagg'", a. 1932 "I'm not going 
to worry you, or cag about this any more", a. 1504 "It is said, that they 
have cagments for them that hath bought the wood, that they dare not deale 
therwith" (OED: s.vv. cag, n?; cagment). 


Cf. de Azkue (1984: sv) who has an entry gako 'key', occurring in the 


. Lapurdian dialect (Ainhoa community) with the variant form gakho 'key' 


occurring in the Low Navarrese dialect (Baigorri community) and generally 
in the Lapurdian and Zuberoan dialects — the word for 'key' in Standard 
Basque (Unified Basque, Euskera Batua) is giltza. But gako 'key' is there 
also used; cf. Aulestia and White 1990: sv key. 


Bq. ganibet, kanibet (a compound with Bq. kana 'reed, cane', « Lat. canna 
idem), OSpan. cafivete, Béarn., Gasc. ganibét, -e, Prov. canivet, F canif (a. 
1441 quenif), OFris. MLG pinch, MDu. cnijf (Du. knijf), Late OE cnif, ON. 
knífr; cf. Vennemann 1997c. 


Agud and Tovar (1991: sv gako) write kagi 'piloto', but this must be a 
misunderstanding: kagi in Modern Icelandic, and kage in New Norwegian 
dialect, means 'scrub, brushwood', and kage in Modern Swedish dialect 

means 'stump of a tree' (de Vries 1977: sv kagi). The semantic bridge 

could be from 'stump of a tree' to 'stake, pole, rammer, pile driver' which 
in Spanish is pilote. 


And of the Semitic colonizers of the Atlantic littoral, see below. 


It should be noted, however, that whereas the concept of a hook may be 

Simple enough to allow an interpretation of the hook words as substratal 
loan-words, the concept of a key is of a sufficiently technical nature to make 
the key word appear to be a cultural borrowing. It could be a wandering word 
like the more recent knife word (cf. note 21), except that it leaves no traces 
along the path it traveled. 


The set was referred to above in 8.2.3. 


Lipiński (1997: 8 28.2) writes about such Semitic root families C1C2C3 

with variable C3: “Their number [that of biconsonantal roots] increases sig- 
nificantly if one accepts that only two of the three radicals of the triconso- 
nantal roots are the main bearers of the meaning and that the third one had at 
one stage the task of a determinant or modifier in very much the same way 

as occurs with the vowels in the fully developed triconsonantal system. 
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This is illustrated by the well-known example of the Hebrew verbs prd, 
prm, prs, prs, prq, prr, prs, etc., that have the radical pr in common and 
express the basic notion of 'dividing'." This root family prC is, for 
phonological and semantic reasons, further related to the root family p/C 
called upon above. 


So in Copt. pólg 'to split, to divide' (Gesenius 1915: sv pig). 


Cf. so Mod. Heb. peleg '(political) faction' (Baltsan 1992: sv). There is 
also Phoenic. plg "perhaps 'district" (Gesenius 1915: 
sv plg). 


In Gesenius's German: 'Gau (as a division of a tribe)'. 


I am grateful to Kurt Schier (University of Munich) for drawing my atten- 
tion to ON, Modlcel. fy/ki and for offering for the primary meaning the 
most succinct German equivalent x*Gau'. 


Cf. the semantic parallel of E tiller 'one who tills the soil, or cultivates any 
crop or plant; a husbandman, cultivator; a farmer or farm laborer' (OED: 
sv tiller). 


A superscript here differentiates this adjective from the homophonous ad- 
jective fallow 'of a pale brownish or reddish yellow color, as mentioned 
grass or leaves. Obs[olete] exc[ept] of the coat of an animal; now chiefly in 
Jallow-deer', which derives from PGmc. xfalwa-. 


Stephen Laker (Munich), a native speaker of Northern English, verifies this 
pronunciation and refers to Atkinson 1868: sv faugh, faughing ('fallow 
country; the portion of a farm which lies uncropped although duly tilled"). 


The authors go on to ask whether the word is to be connected to G Felge, 
"rim of a wheel’. 


It so happens that Lipiriski here uses for illustration the root prs 'to sepa- 
rate' which is undoubtedly related to the root family p/C 'to divide' that 
plays a role in this discussion. Cf. note 26 above. 


As in Paris 'is separated', see above. 
The notation "-'-" means 'with an accented syllable following'. 


The addition "(West)" is to remind of the fact that the word is only West 
Germanic and may never have existed in all varieties of early Germanic. 


A connection between fallow/Falge and Semitic roots belonging to the set 

in (16) was seen by Móller (1911: 199) but was interpreted by him within 

his Nostratic context, ie as reflecting a genetic relationship between Se- 

mitic and Indo-European. He fails to explain in this way the limited distribution 
bution of fallow/Falge. Since Móller's aim was to connect 

Semitic and Indo-European roots, he could not see a connection between them 

plow word and the same set of Semitic roots (and thus between plow 

and fallow/Falge). Both connections can only be made within a theory as- 

summing up prehistoric language contact between Semitic and West Indo-Euro- 

pean. 
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The original meaning of gossip is 'good relative, godmother' (cf. OED: 
Sv). 


This word passed through Yiddish into Standard German as Mischpoche 
'family (used pejoratively, as for the family of one's spouse, or of unwel- 
come visitors)'. 


T here stands as a cover symbol for t and s, suggesting that it is unknown 
which of the Semitic root forms, °f/ or ^sl, was borrowed into Germanic. 
Explanation of symbols: U : superstratal influence on; ÍT: substratal influ- 
ence on; - : transformation into. 


I have found and counted the following abbreviations: origin unkn., of 
unmarked/uncertified origin, orig. unknown, of obsc. orig., etym./etymol. unknown/ 
unknown/obscure/uncertain/doubtful, of unknownlobscureluncertain/doubt- 

ful etym./etymol., etym. is unknown/obscure/uncertain/doubtful, deriv. U.N- 
known/obscure/uncertain/doubtful, of uncertain/doubtful deriv. There may 

be others, which would increase the above number. There are also others 

adjectives combining with the same nouns to express etymological 

uncertainty, eg 164 qualifications formed with unascertained, which 

definitely increases the above figures. 


The qualification "at least" is not only needed for the reasons given in the 
preceding note but also because for many words their equally unascertained 
provenience is not characterized in such terms at all but has to be inferred 
from the fact that no satisfactory etymological connections are made. This 
is true, eg, for hook, fallow, folk, sib, and zóel-. The number of such 
words cannot be determined by simple search routines; it may be very large. 
Yet other words escape such a search because non-standardized 
characterizations are used; eg "plow ... the origin of plós, plóh, is in- 
volved in obscurity". 


It may be doubted that the various characterizations noted above are a guide 
to the nature of the etymological problems posed by the words so character- 


ized. My impression is that the combinations of unknown/obscure/uncer- 
tain/doubtful and origin/etymology/derivation/formation/source are used 
more or less promiscuous in the OED. Nevertheless, a clear preference can 
be observed in favor of the following phrases, in descending order of fre- 
quency: of obscure origin 1519, origin unknown 476, of uncertain origin 
455, of unknown origin 329, origin obscure 324, origin uncertain 274, and 
of doubtful origin 169. All other phrases are each used less than a hundred 
times, beginning with origin unascertained (98 times). 


Working along different lines, Anatoly Liberman also has accepted the challenge 
length to identify and clarify what he calls the "dregs" of English etymology 
(cf. Liberman 1992). He approaches the common goal by producing a new 
etymological English dictionary (cf. Liberman 1994). 
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9, Germania Semitica: 
Gmc. tdrag-, ttrek- (Latin trah-, Gk. rpéx-) 


Abstract 


Germanic has a group of semantically similar words which, on account of them 
different root structure, give the impression of a loan complex; eg E draw, drag, 
G carry 'to pull, carry', E track, Dutch trekken 'to pull', and perhaps Goth. 
pragjan 'to run'. The fact that Lat. traho 'I pull' and perhaps Gk. rpéxc 

"I run' and further words appear to be related does not make the word appear more 
Indo-European, because the root consonantism is once again hostile to any strict 
notion of phonetic law. It is proposed in this paper that we are dealing with a 
loan complex of Semitic origin whose exact distribution in both families has yet 
to be determined. The closest phonological and semantic matches on the Semitic 
side are Akkad. daraggu 'path, track', Hebr./Aram. drk 'to go' with Hebr. darak 
'way, road, manner', Arabic. daraka 'to follow, pursue'. It is pointed out in conclu- 
sion that the result of this study is in harmony with independently developed as- 
assumptions about Germanic-Semitic prehistoric language contacts, in particular 
with an assumed Semitic influence in the systematization and functionalization of 
the Germanic verbal ablaut. 


Introduction 


I have shown for a number of exclusively Germanic words without ac- 
cepted Indo-European etymologies that they are likely to be Semitic 


loan-words; cf. Vennemann 1997a, 1998d, g and, for the theory on 

which the contact etymologies rest, 1995, 19988, c. For at least one 
Germanic word family, that of E goat, it has been known for a long time 
that it shares its Semitic origin with its only relation in Indo-European, 
the family of Lat. haedus, and for others that they have a reflection 
distribution but are nevertheless likely to be Semitic loan-words, eg the 
group including E harvest, Lat. carpó 'I pluck, collect' and the pan- 
Indo-European word for the numeral seven (cf. Vennemann 1995: 

$8 7.4, 7.14/15, 7.21 for comparisons and references). 


In the present paper I would like to propose a further example of the 
latter kind: a word family best though irregularly represented in two of 
the western-most Indo-European languages, Germanic and Italic, with 

many similar forms in other branches but nevertheless lacking a good 
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Indo-European etymology, viz. the group around Gmc. x*drag-a-, 
*trek-a- 'to pull, to drag, to carry', Lat. trah-ó 'I draw, I pull’, 


9.1. The problem 


A Proto-Germanic strong verb of class VI xdragan, cf. E to draw (also, 

with unexplained preservation of -g-, to drag), G carry, is attested in all 
major branches of Germanic (see the forms in Seebold 1970: sv 

DRAG-A- 'to drag'). The meanings diverge: In English and Scandi 

navian the basic meaning is 'to pull, to drag', whereas in High German, 

Low German, and Frisian it is 'to carry, to bear'. 


Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv tragen) write, "No safe comparison 

possibility. Semantically, l. trahere 'to pull, tow', which 

phonetically does not match; phonetically comparable things can be found in the 
meaning." [No secure comparison. Lat. frahere 'to 

pull, to drag' corresponds semantically, but does not agree phonological 

cally; phonologically comparable material [43g differs in meaning.] No 
conclusion is drawn. See Seebold 1970: sv DRAG-A- for the insecure 

comparisons. 


Needless to say Gmc. *dragan and Lat. trahere are very close 

phonological matches, too. If they were bona fide Indo-European 

words, their roots would be reconstructed as xdhragh- and xtragh-, re- 
perspectively. These forms are identical except for the degree of their initial 
consonants. That however does not permit us to separate the two roots; 

the likelihood of two such root forms with near-identical shape and 

identical meaning to represent two independent etyma is very small in- 

deed. Pokorny (1989: I. 257) tentatively assumes them to reflect the 

same root (with "Spirantendissimilation"). 


Seebold 1970 presents a separate strong verb TREK-A- 'to pull' ('to 
pull'), weakly represented in Frisian, Middle Low German, and Old 

High German: OFris. treka 'to pull out quickly'); MLG 

trek 'shudder (?)', MDu trek; MLG MDu trekking, Dutch trekking 'to 
pull'; OHG PPP pitrohhanemo, MHG betrehhen "cover, mostly from 
Feuergesagt' ('to cover, usually said of fire'), MHG trehhen 'to pull' 
('to pull'). Seebold writes, "Gm. trek-a- 'to pull' probably belongs to the 
under drag-a- listed variant complex." [Gmc. trek-a- 'to 

pull' probably belongs to the complex of variants listed under drag-a-.] 
E track may be derived from the same root form, with abtónung; cf. the 
next section. 


On the Latin side, many more words with divergent root forms are 
added by Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv trahó), such as Latv. dragát 
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"to tear, to draw', OSwed. dregh 'sledge', ON 

drák 'stripe' ('stripe, streak'), OI dhrdjati 'glides along, strokes, 
drags' ('glides, sweeps, wanders (of wind, birds)'), dhrajih 'sweeping, 
migration' (of wind, birds)'; xor from a parallel 

root] PIE xtragh- in Olr. traig 'foot', NSlov. carry 'track' ('track'); 
further PIE trég- in NSlov. tréati 'to run', ON prall, OHG 

drigil 'servant', Goth. bragjan 'to run', and vari- 

ous other connections. An interesting specialization of meaning oc- 
curred in Serb.-OCS draga 'valley' (Pokorny 1989: I. 257). A restrict 
tive evaluation is given by Ernout and Meillet (1985): 


L'étymologie de traho is obscure. L'indo-européen n'admettant pas de racines 

commengants for an occlusive sourde and termination for a consonne aspirée, la 

forme méme de traho surprend des l'abord (cf. toutefois, les forms celtiques du 

type v. irl. traig «pied»); The characteristic of the dental aspiration in Latin is at tin 
connu. In revanche, the group that rappelle the plus trade, celui de v. isl. draga, 

v. Angl. Dragan «ren repose on a former form à dh initial et gh final, qui 

it's normal. On a also pensé à rapprocher gr. rpéx« 4e cours (de xOpéxw, cf. 

hom. Opé£aokov) et, avec a sonore finale non aspiraée, véd. dhrdjati «il passe 

rapidement (Ernout/Meillet 1985: sv tracto). 


[The etymology of traho is obscure. Since Indo-European does not permit roots 
beginning with a voiceless stop and ending with an aspirated consonant, the 

very form of trahó surprises (compare, nevertheless, the Celtique forms of the 
type Olr. wear "foot'); the treatment of the aspirated dental in Latin is not well 
known. On the other hand, the group most intensely recalling Trahó, that of 

Olcel. draga, OE dragan 'draw', rests on an ancient form with initial dh and 

final gh, which is normal. One also has [439 thought of connecting Gk. tpeyw 

'I run' (from x@péyw, cf. Hom. Ope&aoxov) and, with a final unaspirated 

voiced consonant, Ved. dhrájati 'he passes rapidly'.] 


Frisk (1973-1991: sv tpéyw) and Chantraine (1968-1980: sv 

Tpéxw) both refer to Olr. traig 'foot' and a few other possible connections- 
tions but remain uncommitted. Pokorny (1989: I. 1089) also sets a 

question mark. 


9.2. The comparison 
In my view GMC. *dragan and Lat. trahere, as well as the others cited 


words to the extent that they are related, reflect the same root. However, 
this root is not Indo-European but a loan item. Two further reasons for 
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assuming Gmc. *dragan and Lat. trahere to be loan-words, besides the 
irregular root consonantism, are the shared root vowel xa and the lim- 
ited distribution of specific root forms and meanings within Indo-Euro 
pean. 


As for a possible source of the words in the neighboring non-Indo- 
European languages, | saw some promising items in Dietrich and Loretz 
1967: 


[Ug.] drq is obviously a synonym of the Hebrew/Aramaic drk 'to go' (Arab. 
daraka 'to pursue'; cf. akk. dardku I 'to follow?', AHw, p. 163), because in 
Parallel to Alk 'to go'... stands. The rendering of the 'k' by a 'q' in the Ug. 
is also attested in the Ug. variant of ... tar-qu. Phonetically, akk. daraggu 
*Weg(spur)' (AHw, p. 163) thus closest to the ug. tradition (Dietrich and 
Loretz 1967: 538). 


[Ugaritic drq is an obvious synonym of Hebr./Aram. drk 'to go' (Arabic daraka 
'to follow, pursue'; cf. Akkad. dardku I 'to follow after?', by Soden 1985: I. 
163), because it is parallel to Alk 'to go'. The representation of k by q in 
Ugaritic is also attested in the Ugaritic variant of [Akkad.] tar-qu. phono 
logically Akkad. daraggu 'path, track' (von Soden 1985: I. 163) is therefore 
closest to the Ugaritic tradition. | 


Semantically these Semitic words do not immediately compare to the 
principal Germanic and Latin verbs under consideration, though 
Hebrew/Aram. drk 'to go' — cf. also Gesenius 1915: sv drg 'stride' 
('to walk, stride'), drk 'to step, step on' — does recall 

both the root structure and the meaning of Goth. bragjan 'to run' and 
Gk. tpéyw 'I run'. However, Akkad. tarqu, daraggu 'path (track)' - 
also Hebr. derek 'way, road, manner' (xway, road, manner'), 

cf. Gesenius 1915: sv — provides the clearest cue. G Wegspur means 


'track'. E track is, of course, itself an interesting word in this connection 
tion, because it has the same basic root structure as Gmc. x*dragan and 

Lat. trahere, viz. Gmc. *trak- and thus, if it were Indo-European, :drag- 

or, if it is an abbreviating derivative of Gmc. x*trek-a— 'to pull', xdrog-. (It 
cannot, of course, be Indo-European because of its two mediae.) The 

OED gives the following etymological account of E track n.: 


track (trek), n. Forms: ... trak, ... tracke, ... track. 


[a. OF. trac (1440 in Hatz.-Darm.), trag, F. trac. Ulterior derivation uncer- 
tain, but generally thought to be from Teutonic. Diez and Scheler would con- 
nect it with MLG. and you. trek, trek draft, drawing, pull, line drawn, etc., 
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f. trekking, trekking to draw, pull, tug, drag, haul (in MDu. rarely tracken): see 
track v.? [449 


If this be the source, the original sense would appear to have been the line 

or mark made on the ground by anything hauled or dragged, whence also the 

mark made or path beaten by the feet of man or beast; the sense development 

being parallel to that of trace from L. *tractiare. It is noticeable that the senses 
of the verbs trace and track are sometimes identical; also that track and tract 

were often identified in pronunciation and use. ] 


The comparison of E track with trek and thus, if Seebold's connection 

of TREK-A- with DRAG-A- is correct, with E draw, drag, Gmc. x*drag-, in 
my view strengthens the assumption that we are dealing with a loan 
complex, and also the more specific assumption that the source lan- 
guages are Semitic: Akkad. daraggu 'Weg(spur)' ('track') and E track 
'line or mark made on the ground by anything hauled or dragged, 

whence also the mark made or path beaten by the feet of man or beast 

are astoundingly close, both phonologically and semantically; within the 
Limits of loan linguistics and Germanic historical phonology, they are 
indeed identical. 


Looking at a few additional Akkadian words with similar root structure- 
ture, drC, trC, in von Soden 1965ff. yields further support for this spe- 
cific assumption. For this comparison to make sense one has to bear in 
Mind that in the Semitic languages, groups of triliteral roots C;C,C3 with 
identical C, and identical C; but variable C3 often form root families of 
identical or very close meanings, the reason being that they represent 
prehistoric derivatives from biliteral roots CC; (cf. Moscati et al. 1964: 
$11.5). 


First, the root structure drk again (see farqu, daraggu in the first 
quotation above): 


(a) daráku I 'to follow, pusue, reach' 
(b) darku, derku 'following' ('(the) following') 
Next, the root structure dr': 


(c) to last; cf. G to last long, 
drag on' 


Then the root structure tr': 


(d) taráü(m), tara'um I 'to fetch, lead away'); 
tàritu(m) ' lifting one, 
children's nurse') 


(e) tarii(m) II 'to lift up'; tàrà 'lifter, (child) keeper' 
('a lifting one, children's nurse'), to be compared to Syr. 
tara'a 'educator?' (xeducator?'); note that G erziehen 'to 
raise, nurse, educate' is based on 'to draw, to pull' 
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(f) perhaps tariste (churrit. foreign word? [a Churrit. loan-word?]), 
Designation of a pregnant sheep (designation of a 

pregnant sheep) belongs here too; grade G pregnant 'pregnant 

(of animals)' from bear 'to bear 


Finally, the root structure trb: 


(g) tarbii(m) xZógling' ('pupil'); note that Zógling is derived 
from draw 'to draw, to pull' 


(h) tarbütu 1. 'Zógling, Novice' ('pupil, probationer'), 


2. Schófling' ('off-shoot, sprout'), 3. 'Foster child position' 
('position of a foster child'); note that G Ziehkind contains 
to draw, to pull 


(1) tarbitum ' rearing, foster child, product, reared' 


( raising, foster-child, product, raised person'); note that G 
raise, foster child, product, raised are all based on 

'to draw, to pull', and E product / Lat. productus on 

Lat. dáco 'I lead, draw' which is etymologically identical with G 
pull (E tug). [44i 


Perhaps these roots have further connections in other Afro-Asiatic 
languages, cf. Orel/Stolbova 1995: s.vv. 656 xdar- 'run', 657 xdar- 
'road', 660 x«dar- 'drive away', 622 xdarib- 'road'; perhaps also 2373 
*tar- 'pull, draw' and 2405 xrir- 'run'. (See the Appendix below on 


the similar root 2372 xrar- 'tear, cut'.) 


In closing this section I would like to point out that the comparison 
between draw, track, traho etc. and Semitic drk etc. does not seem to 
have been made within the Nostratic theory. At least this seems to be 
true for Móller (1911) who does not mention draw/trahó at all, and for 
Penner Kerns (1994) who only drew a connection via PIE «ih yr. eA- 

g/t j- to Kartvelian: PKartv. xt/hjr- 'to drag' (no. 112, p. 297f.). My 
own comparison, as should be evident, is quite independent of Nostratic 
theorizing, because I do not assume the formal and semantic similarities 
between the Indo-European and Semitic sets of words considered above 

to be owed to cognizance but to contact and borrowing. 


9,3. A semantic analogue 


As for the question whether it makes sense etymologically to relate 

words meaning 'track' and words meaning 'to draw, drag', I would like 

to refer to E way, G Weg 'way, path' (OE OS OHG weg, OFris. wei, ON 
vegetarian, goth. wigs, PGmc. :weg-a- m. 'way'). “This word is connected by 
Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Weg) to Lith. title 'Wagen-, Schlittengleise' 
('carriage-rut, sledge-track') and - "maybe" ('perhaps') - to Lat. 
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via f. *way'. "Continue to g. *weg-a- 'move', ig. *weg*- 'carry', 

bring, drive'. For these see move, weigh, sway. The meaning 

is most likely to start from 'track, trace' and takes a stand on the verbal 
Meaning 'to drive'." [Further to PGmc. :weg-a- 'to move', PIE 

*wegh- 'to carry, bring, drive'. For these compare G move 'to 

move', weigh 'to weigh, consider', weigh 'to weigh'. The meaning 

most likely starts from 'rut, track' and links on to the verbal meaning 
'drive'.] The verbal meaning is most clearly represented by Lat veh-ó 

'I drive, lead, carry, bring'. For this verb and further Indo-European 
connections cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv 


Orel/Stolbova (1995) relate their noun 657 xdar- 'road' to the verb 
656 x«dar- 'run' and write, "For the semantic development, cf. Gk 680s 
[sic, for 666s] 'road' ~ Slav. *xoditi 'walk' and many other similar 
formations in IE." 


9.4. A loan analogue? 


I would also like to draw attention to the fact that in the OED's explica- 
tion of E track cited above, viz. 'line or mark made on the ground by 
anything hauled or dragged, whence also the mark made or path beaten 

by the feet of man or beast', not only the verb drag but also a noun 


path is used. As for the noun path, I would like to refer to the fact that 
this West Germanic word, *xpaba- (OE pep, OFris. path, OHG path 

m./n., NHG path m., MLG pat m./n., MDu. pad, pat), is isolated in Indo- 
European but has, like track (Akkad. daraggu), a close match in 

Akkadian, namely padànu(m) 'path' (Vennemann 1995: § 7.10). 

Curiously, the word has been taken on the additional meaning 'valley' in Old 
English (as pointed out in Vennemann 1995: 8 7.10), exactly as draga 

has in Serbian/Old Church Slavic (cf. sec. 9.1 above). 


Conclusion 


I propose that GMC. *drag-a-, sxtrek-a- 'to pull, to drag, to carry', E 
track, Lat. trah-6 'I draw, I pull' and their relatives, which have no Indo- 
European etymology, are related among each other [442 as a group of 

Semitic loan-words, and that the Semitic sources are words based on 

roots of the structure *TrC (where T stands for the dental plosives (f, d), 
and C for various consonants, in particular velar plosives. I see the clos- 
est match, both phonologically and semantically, between E track and 


Akkad. daraggu 'way(track)' ('track'). 
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Concerning the Germanic part of the analysis, the result that the 

strong verb *DRAG-A- (class VI) has a Semitic origin is in harmony with 
the theory that the Germanic lexicon and grammar developed under 
superstratal Semitic influence. The theory says in particular that 
systematized and functionalized Germanic verbal ablaut is an achieve- 

ment of the overgeneralizing superstratal Semitic language learners (cf. 
Vennemann 1998c: $3.5). In view of the fact that more than half of the 
Germanic strong verbs have no Indo-European etymology, and more 

than half of the rest no good one, as a perusal of the etymological notes 
accompanying each entry in Seebold 1970 easily shows, it follows that 

at least some of the strong verbs should be traceable to Semitic. I have 
pointed to three verbs of this character in the past, *MET-A- (class V) in 
Vennemann 1995: 8 7.23, *WAK-NA- (class VI) in Vennemann 1997a: 

$ 3.3.1, and *PLEG-A- (class V) in Vennemann 1998d: $ 2. So far these 

are merely accidental discoveries; a systematic etymological search has 
yet to begin. Perhaps the present paper will help create an interest in this 
branch of Germanic-Semitic prehistoric contact linguistics. In my view it 
is only through this kind of research that we can ever hope to close the 
huge gaps in the Germanic etymological lexicon. 


Appendix: Gmc. xter-a- 'to tear' 


The verb tter-a- 'to tear’ is well represented in Germanic, both as a 
basic strong verb (class IV), OE teran, ter, t&ron, toren, OHG zeran, -, 
zárum, Gizoran, Goth. -tairan, -tar, —, -taurans, and in numerous prefix 
formations and derivatives such as OE a-teran 'to tear apart', fó-teran 'to 
tear to pieces', OS /ar-ter-i-an 'destroy', Goth. ga-taur-a 'tear, rent, 
fissure'. Seebold (1970: 503) writes: "Gm. ter-a-, trans. 'reifen' geht 
certainly back to the clearly comprehensible verbal root of the- 
'schinden', which occasionally also show traces of an extension of the 
shows." [Gmc. ter-a-, transitive 'to tear' undoubtedly derives from the 
verbal root der- 'to skin, flay' which is clearly recognizable and occa- 
sionally shows traces of an extension dera-.] Examples are given from 
Lithuanian, Old Church Slavic, Greek, and Old Indic. 


Even though it seems hard to doubt Seebold's conclusion, it is a cu- 

rious fact that only in Germanic does the verb consistently and exclusively 
sively have the meaning of tearing (and of derivative concepts such as 
destroying), whereas in the other languages that of skinning appears to 
dominate (in Indic, that of bursting). It so happens that the Germanic 
meaning is also found in an Afro-Asiatic biliteral root and its triliteral 
derivatives, Orel and Stolbova's (1995) items 2372 xtar- 'tear, cut' and 
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2376 xtarVc- 'to break, tear'. Perhaps then we are dealing with yet 
another Semitic loan-word into Indo-European, one whose original 

meaning is best preserved in Germanic and which studied semantic 
specializations in the other Indo-European languages containing the 

item. As for the laryngeal variant dera- referred to by Seebold, it may be 
remembered that such triliteral extensions are common in Semitic. It's like that 
happens that there also seems to exist an Afro-Asiatic root 2397 xtihur- 
'tear' (also: 'rip' in Arabic, 'pluck' in Chadic), which could have 
metathesized into *zVrVH-; but the authors do not connect it to them 

root 2372 xtar-, and for Arabic they asume, on the contrary, a metathe- 
sis into Atr. Iva Gojmerac (Munich, pc) draws my attention to the Ro- 
mance word xtirdre 'to draw, pull, shoot' which has no etymology 
(Meyer-Liibke 1992: sv). [443 


Postscript 1: Gmc. *perh, *prh 'through' 


The Germanic adverb and preposition meaning 'through' is xberh in 

East Germanic (Goth. pairh), *xberh and xprh in West Germanic (OE 

derh [Northumbrian], purh, E thorough, through, OFris. thr(i)juc, OS 
thurh, OHG thuru(c)h, duruh, G through, etc.); it does not occur in North 
Germanic. Lehmann (1986: sv bairh) posits PIE *ter-que and com- 

pares Goth. bairko, OE pyrel 'hole, opening' (E nostril < OE nospyrl), 

OE pyrlian 'to bore through', OHG durihhil 'perforated' (PIE xter-g-, 
with ablaut). Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv durch) reconstruct xper-h- (with 
ablaut) and, like Lehmann, derive this from a verbal root xtera- (OI 


tárati 'ferries across, overcomes' ['ferries across, overcomes']) with a tectal 
extension ("which may be something 

like *-k we'). Other forms they (as well as Lehmann) relate are OI 

tirds- (*tros) 'through, over' and tirasc- 'horizontally, 

transversal' ('horizontal, transverse'), Lat. trans (probably »xtrant-s), 

Olr. tre, Cymr. drwy, trwy (*trei). 


On Kluge/Seebold's account, the Germanic word for 'through' does 

not really permit a language-internal analysis; it does so only by stipu- 
lation (+ per-h-). The word is in fact, in a Germanic perspective, based on 
an adverbial or prepositional root, *brh (< xirk), which is restricted to 
Germanic. It has no explanation within the language, and its matches in 

the other Indo-European languages only cover the first two radical con- 
sonants. However, its structure, a sequence of a dental followed by the 
central liquid followed by a velar, is reminiscent of that of the drag and 
track words dealt with above. Remembering that its meaning, 'through', 

may be paraphrased as 'by way of', an etymological relationship of a 
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preposition meaning 'through' with words meaning 'way' seems possi- 
ble in principle. 


Amazingly, there is a close match outside Indo-European for such an 
etymological relationship, and it involves the very root complex treatment 
in this paper: The Modern Hebrew word for 'through, by' is drk 

[derex], and it is the same as the noun drk [derex] 'way, road, manner' 
(Baltsan 1992: s.vv.), which in turn is the same as Bibl. Hebr. dæræk 
*way, road, manner' (cf. section 9.2. above). This development of a 
preposition from a noun may be compared to that of the German 

preposition because of 'because of' which is the same as the (dative plural) 
noun way(s) 'way(s)'. As a matter of fact, in varieties of Southern 

German durch das, dass, literally "through that, that", may substitute 

for Standard Germanweil 'because'. No doubt therefore that adverbs 

and prepositions meaning 'through' may have a semantic affinity to the 
nominal concept of *way'. Perhaps then the Germanic preposition for 
'through' was developed from the verbal and nominal root forms of 

drag and track borrowed from Semitic. Whether this categorial speciali- 
zation followed a universal path of development or an early model in 

the Semitic contact languages of Germanic requires an investigation of 

its own. Concerning the development of prepositions in Semitic, Lutz 
Edzard (Bonn, pc) draws my attention to Voigt 1999. 


Postscript 2: A speculative note on the cultural background 


One may wonder why words for such seemingly primitive concepts as 
those of dragging and of its material trace, track, were borrowed in the 
first place. Was the colonial Semitic culture of Germania concerned with 


dragging and tracks in ways that the substratal Indo-European culture of 
Germania was not? 


I believe that it was indeed. Neolithic culture, even before the discov 

ery of the wheel, had a very efficient means of transport, the slide car. 
This vehicle produces characteristic tracks which become deeper 

through repeated use. In the soft soils of Northern Europe these tracks 

are lost, or [444 buried under later and modern roads. But luckily there is 
one part of Europe where they were not destroyed: Malta and Gozo. 

There the slide cars cut their near-parallel grooves into the lime stone 
surfaces covering large parts of the islands, and they can be seen, usually 
between a few centimenters and half a meter (seldom more than a meter) 
deep, to the present day. Evans (1971), in his chapter “The ‘cart 

tracks'” (pp. 202-204), describes the vehicle and its effect on the 

ground in the following words: 
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[The slide car] is a wide-spread form of primitive transport, which consists of basic 
cally of two shafts supported at the front ends by the draft animal, while the 

rear ends trail along the ground. These shafts are fastened together by some 

means (usually cross-struts) and the body of the cart, which is generally of light 
wicker work, is set just behind the animal. The shafts play out somewhat like this 
that the xheels' are the widest part of the vehicle. The *heels' can be shod with 
harder material (such as a hardwood) which would preserve them and also proba- 

bly be capable of wearing deep ruts in soft rock quite quickly. The ruts left by 

such a vehicle corresponds exactly to the Maltese track, with their variable 

width, V-shaped section, and rounded bottom (Evans 1971: 203). 


As I suggested earlier (eg Vennemann 1998c: 8 1), the Semitic colo- 

nizers brought the megalithic culture from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic littoral, all the way from the Iberian Peninsula and Brittany to 
the British Isles, to Northern Germany, Poland, Denmark, and Southern 
Sweden. This culture was exceedingly concerned with dragging huge 

rocks from quarries or finding sites to building sites, either directly or 
via boat landings and coastal routes or rivers. By involving the colonized 
Indo-European populations of Northern Europe in this technical activ- 

ity, the colonizers would naturally have impressed their words for drag- 
went and tracks as technical terminology on the languages of the na- 
tives. This cultural interpretation, if correct, would explain at the same 
time why there is, in Germanic, such a close etymological connection 
between the concepts of drawing (E draw, drag), carrying (G reisen), 

and trail or wheel-rut (E track): They are all originally related to the 
concept of transport by means of slide cars. The same may hold true for 
the concepts of 'servant' (ON þræll, OHG drigil) and 'running' (Goth. 
pragjan), assuming that the terms originated in the driver's or drawer's 
work with the slide car. 


note 


First published 2002 in: Fabrice Cavoto (ed.), The linguist's linguist: A 
collection of papers in honor of Alexis Manaster Ramer. 2 vols. Vol. II, 
437-446. Munich: Lincom Europe. 


10. On the rise of 'Celtic' syntax in Middle 
English" 


Abstract 


This chapter deals with the loss of the affected possessor construction (external 
possessor construction, sympathetic dative) in the history of English. First it is 

shown that Old English made a formal and semantic distinction between coding the 
possessor noun-phrase externally in the dative and noun-phrase internally in the 
genitive, as all other old Indo-European languages do, and as German does to the 

present day. [She cut off his head (he: a living 

person)' vs. She cut off his (genitive) head (he/it: a corpse, a statue, etc.) '. 

Then the loss of this distinction in Middle English is demonstrated. Several possible 
ble reasons for this development are discussed and rejected, and the fact is pointed out 
out that the only other languages spoken in Europe (besides Lezgian and Turkish) 

not making the distinction are the Insular Celtic languages. This leads to the con- 
conclusion that English lost the distinction because the Celtic substrate population did 
not acquire it in the language shift to Anglo-Saxon. Finally the question how 

Insular Celtic itself lost the distinction is answered analogously, viz. by the Se 

mitic substrate population's not learning to make the distinction in the language 

shift to Celtic (which then still made the inherited distinction), all the old Semitic 
languages only knowing the internal genitive possessor construction. 


10.1. Typological change and the periodization of English 


Linguists studying the history of English from a typological point of view 
view have demonstrated that Old English and Modern English represent 

two different linguistic types.? It follows that Middle English represents 
a transitional phase during which the language is reflected in Old English 
writing was transformed into Modern English. Indeed, Middle English 
represents a period of rapid typological reorganization. 


My paper is addressed to the general question of how this typological 
transformation came about, a transformation which is unexpected on the 
evidence of written Old English and even written Early Middle English. 
Indeed, if this [204 transformation were to be expected, Modern German 
should be in many ways like Modern English. As is well known, and as 

will be seen once again in this paper, it is not. Therefore, more must be 
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involved in the English typological transformation than normal, inter- 
nally motivated language change. The title of this paper suggests where 
I see this additional motivation. 


10.2. The specific topic of this paper 


Written Old English is a pure West Germanic language. Except for a 
number of specific sound changes, it was nearly identical to Continental 
Old Saxon. As for its syntax, students fluent both in English and Ger- 
man, when studying Old English never fail to notice that Old English is 
much more similar to Modern Standard German than to Modern Eng 

lish. 


The reason is that, whereas Modern German continues essential West 

Germanic syntactic properties nearly unaltered, Modern English deviates 

in significant ways from Old West Germanic. The ways in which it devi- 

ates make it, generally speaking, more similar to Insular Celtic, the histo- 
rical Celtic languages, past and present, of the British Isles (including 
Ireland). Some of these features have long been identified: They are, as 

is indeed necessary for such identification, features that occur in Insular 
Celtic and English but are not reconstructable either for Proto-Celtic or 
for Proto-Germanic (or for Proto-Indo-European) and do not occur in 

any other known contact languages of English, such as the other Ger- 

manic languages (especially the Scandinavian ones), Latin, and Norman 
French. In the context of European linguistics these syntactic features 
are, linguistically speaking, non-Indo-European and, geographically 
speaking, non-European. The question then is, "When and how did 

"These 'Celtic' syntactic features arise in the history of English?" 


I will attempt to answer this question by concentrating on a single 
topic: the loss of noun-phrase-external dative possessors of the Old 
English type pa sticode him mon ba eagan ut (Orosius, late 9th c.) and 
their replacement by noun-phrase internal genitive possessors in Mod- 
ern English, viz. then someone gouged out his eyes rather than the im- 
possible xthen someone took his eyes out. This topic was recognised. 
nized as a scientific problem by Pokorny (1927-30: 16. 253). Pokorny 
observed that Modern English shared the loss of the external possessor 
construction with Celtic, as in his Welsh example Mi a dorrais ei ben 
with its internal possessor ei 'his/her' exactly as in the Modern English 
equivalent / cut off his head; and he suggested that this constructional 
identity should not be seen as accidental but as a consequence of lan- 
Guage contact between Celtic and English. [205 
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10.3. "Celtic" as «Insular Celtic' 


Before I begin discussing the question, I would like to draw attention to 
the meaning of the term “Celtic” in the present study. Unless where 
specified differently, the word means ‘Celtic as developed in the British 
Isles', or ‘Insular Celtic'. An important aspect of the term is that 
properties of Celtic that matter in the present context are properties 

which are, in a strict sense, not Celtic. The original Celtic is a branch of 
Indo-European, and from what is known about the oldest Celtic on the 
Continent, and in traces even in the Isles, it was structurally very much 

an Indo-European language. Eg, Meid (1997: 9, 16) says about Proto- 

Celtics: 


However, since the speakers of the island Celtic languages in prehistoric times 
(at least from the 6th century BC, but probably in the beginning 

earlier) from the European mainland, where Celtic culture was ethnically, 

turally and linguistically developed until the end of the Hallstadt period, to the 
British Isles, the island Celtic dialects also flow 

in a 'Proto-Celtic', which, as things stand, is at least on the European 

mainland and there — as an idiom of late Indo-European — in the near future 

was native to the later Germanic and Italic languages. 


The 'Protoceltic' was, as already mentioned, a dialect of the Late Indo-European 
manic western style, not unlike the dialects that make up 

later the Italic languages (Latin, Oscan-Umbrian) and Germanic 

deve lLoped.* 


It is the Celtic of the Isles, Insular Celtic, which has developed the pecu- 
liar properties whose reflexes in English have been the subject of two 
recent conferences (cf. Tristram [ed.] 1997, 2000). Genuinely Celtic 
influences, inasmuch as they would be syntactic influences of one old 
Indo-European language upon another old Indo-European language, 

would probably be hard to identify and certainly difficult to prove, 

cause shared syntactic properties between such languages could easily 

be interpreted as shared inheritance, or as shared but independent inno- 
vations resulting from identical structural dispositions. However, certain 
syntactic properties shared by English and Celtic are not of this nature, 
as will be seen in this paper; they are not Indo-European. This makes 

them identifiable, and [96 this makes it possible to argue in favor of 
influence of one of the languages upon the other, viz. of Celtic upon 
English. 
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10.4. External and internal possessor constructions in English 


As mentioned in $ 10.2, English lost the external construction of pos- 
sessors, viz. of so-called affected possessors, by means of the dative (the 
"sympathetic dative"), and generalized the use of noun-phrase internal 
genitive possessors." 


10.4.1. Illustrating the external possessor construction 


Compare English sentences such as those in (1) to (5) to their German 
equivalents: 


(1) The queen cut off the king's head. 

The queen cut off the king's head. 

?The queen cut off the king's head. 

The queen cut off the king's head. 

the queen cut the king (DAT) the head (ACC) off 


(2 


The queen had the king's head cut off. 
The queen had the king's head cut off. 
?The queen had the king's head cut off. 


The queen had the king's head cut off. 
the queen had the king (DAT) the head (ACC) off-cut 


(3) Mary broke his arm. 

?Maria broke his arm. 

Maria broke his arm. 

Mary broke him (DAT) the arm (ACC) [707 


(4) Mary broke her neck. 
?Maria broke her neck. 


Maria broke her neck. 

Mary; broke herself (DAT); the neck (ACC) (i =j) 
Maria broke her neck. 

Mary; broke her (DAT); the neck (ACC) (i #j) 

(5) Vincent cut off one of his ears. 

Vincent cut off one of his ears. 

Vincent cut off his ear. 

Vincent; cut himself (DAT); on ear (ACC) off (2y) 
Vincent cut off his ear. 


Vincent; cut him (DAT); on ear (ACC) off (iz j) 
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The use of the possessive genitive here appears absolutely normal in a 

Modern English perspective. But it doesn't happen in a German perspective, As 
a matter of fact, in the intended sense the genitive is impossible in Ger- 
one; it would imply that the individual referred to is not an affected 
possessor of the possessed object." For example, (6) could be used as a 
pronominalizing variant of (7), the understanding being that corpses 

and statues are not affected as such if their ears are cut off — only theirs 
ears are. 


(6) Vincent cut off one of his ears. 
Vincent cut off one of his/its ears. 


(7) "Vincent cut off one of the corpse's ears. 
?Vincent cut off one of the statue's ears. 
Vincent cut off an ear of the corpse/of the statue. 


But even here I would find it normal to say (8) and (9).' [above 


(8) Vincent cut off one of his ears. 
Vincent cut him (DAT) an ear (ACC) off 


(9) Vincent cut off one of the corpse's ears. 
Vincent cut the corpse (DAT) anear(ACC) off 
Vincent cut off the statue's ear. 

Vincent cut the statue (DAT) anear(ACC) off 
Vincent cut off an ear of the corpse/of the statue. 


In brief, He cut his/its ears off re- 

fers to an operation on the possessor with regard to his ears, whereas Er 
cut off his ears 'He cut his/its ears off' is an operation directly 

on the possessor's ears. The difference may be explained to speakers of 
English with the one type of example that resembles the German af- 

fected possessor construction, the sentence He looked her in the eyes as 
opposed to He looked into her eyes. In the first sentence, he could refer 

to a lover, in the second, to an oculist.* At least this is the way the sen- 
tences "feel" to a speaker of a language with the dative possessor con- 
structure; but this interpretation does not appear to be available to native 
speakers of English. 


Just as clearly as the genitive is obligatory to express possessors, in- 
including affected possessors, in English, the dative is obligatory for af- 
infected possessors in German. The thorough comparison of the older 
Germanic and Indo-European languages in Havers 1911 shows that 
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German continues the inherited construction. The Present Day English 
construction is not Germanic, and it is not Indo-European." [709 


10.4.2. The external possessor construction in Old and Middle English 


As a matter of fact, the Present-Day English generalized genitival 
possessor construction is not that of Old English either. Typical of Old 
English are sentences with the sympathetic dative such as (10) to (13).'' 


(10) seocwen het ba dam cyninge pet heafod of aceorfan 

the queen ordered then the king (DAT) the head (ACC) off off-to-cut 
'the queen then ordered the king's head to be cut off' 

(Orosius, late 9th c.)" 


(11) pa heton ba consulas Hasterbale bet heafod of aceorfan 

then ordered the consuls Hasdrubal (DAT) the head (ACC) off off-to-cut 
*then the consuls ordered Hasterbal's head to be cut off" 

(Orosius, late 9th c.) 


(12) pa sticode him mon pa eagan ut, 
then stung him someone the eyes out 
'then someone gouged out his eyes' 


7 sibpan him mon slog pa handa of, pa pet heafod 
and afterwards him someone struck the hands off, then the head 
and then someone cut his hands off, then his head' 


(Orosius, late 9th c.) 
(13) him het se cyng pa eagan ut adon 
him ordered the king to put his eyes out away 


'the king had his eyes put out' 
(ASChronicle (E), 1096)? 


While usually the accusative possessum is, in the presence of a dative 


possessor, merely accompanied by an article, it is occasionally con- 
structured with a redundant anaphoric pronoun in the genitive, as in (14). 


[210 


(14) her Romane Leone bzm papa[n] his tungan forcurfon, 
here the Romans Leo the pope (DAT) his tongue (ACC) off-cut 
'This year the Romans cut off Pope Leo's tongue 
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7 his eagan astungon 
and his eyes out-stung 
and put out his eyes' 
(ASChronicle, 797)'? 


Mustanoja (1960: 99) treats his instances of this construction in a separate 
rate paragraph and says, "An OE variety of the sympathetic dative is the 
so-called possessive dative, where the noun in possessive relationship to 
the noun in the dative is preceded by a dependent possessive pronoun." 

I consider this unnecessary differentiation for grammatical purposes; the 
The difference is stylistic, the use of the anaphoric possessive pronoun 
merely a redundancy." 


The dative possessor construction is also found throughout Middle 
English, as is evident in (15) to (21). 


(15) hi[m] br&con all pe limes 

him (DAT) broke (pl) all the limbs 
*[they] broke all his limbs' 
(ASChronicle (E), 1137)? 


(16) spet him amidde pe bearde 

spit him (DAT) in-the-middle-of-the-beard (ACC) 

'spit into his beard!' 

(Ancrene Riwle 131 [first half of 13th c.]; cf. Mustanoja 1960: 98) 


(17) Sir William Mautrauer's Carf him of fet & honde 
Sir WM cut him (DAT) off feet and hands (ACC) 

'Sir WM cut off his feet and hands' 

(Robert of Gloucester (1810) 560 [1297])" [5.4 


(18) and sone fel him to pe fet 


and soon fell him(DAT) to the feet 
(Havelok 616 [early 14th c.])” 


(19) she felleth him to fote and swouneth ther 
Dischevele, with hire brighte gilte her, 
(Geoffrey Chaucer, The Legend of Good Women 1314)" 


(20) And when she sucks hir fader in the strete, 
She lighte doun, and falleth him to his feet. 
(Geoffrey Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, The Man of Law's Tale 1104)” 
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(21) ... And every word goes up and down to wynde 
That he had seyd, as it com hire 10 minde, 

And wex somdel astoned in thought hire 

Right for the new cas; 

(Geoffrey Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde ii. 601-604)" 


10.4.3. The internal possessor construction in Old and Middle English 
However, even in Old English we also find the internal genitival posses- 
sor construction for affected possessors that we know from Present-Day 


English, see (22) and (23). 


(22)he here is bound ... 7 


he them ordered — to-bind ... and 
sipban mid | &exsum heora heafda of aceorfan 
afterwards with axes their heads off off-to-cut 


'he ordered them to be bound ... and then their heads to be 
cut off with axes' 
(Orosius, late 9th c.)x 


(23) He cearf of heora handa 7 heora nosa 
He cut off their hands and their noses 
*He cut off their hands and their noses' 
(ASChron. (E), 1014 [ca. 1025])" [515 


Mitchell (1985: $308) calls this "a MnE pattern which does, of course, 


occur in OE". My impression is that it is comparatively rare in earlier 

Old English; Mitchell (1985: $308) cites only three examples, and I 
consider it possible that Ahlgren (1946) is right at least for certain 
instances when he considers the possibility of influence from the Latin 

of the Vulgate and the Church Fathers. The details of the rise of this 
alternative construction — by dialect, text type, and time — are in need of 
a more detailed investigation. 


In Middle English and early Modern English the internal genitive 
possessor, illustrated in examples (24) to (26), becomes common. 


(24) Hys legges hy corven of anon 

his legs they cut off immediately 

'His legs they cut off immediately' 
(Chronicle of England 757 |ca. 1325]y? 
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(25) Though thou cut of my heed ; 
(The pilgrimage of perfection (W. de W. 1531) 177 b [1526])" 


(26) To have their noses and ears cut off 
(Sir Thomas Herbert, A relation of some years travaile 119 
[1634] )x 


Mustanoja (1960: 98) succinctly summarizes what is known about 

the history of the inherited dative construction in English: “This con- 
struction, common in OE ..., is comparatively infrequent in ME and 
loose ground steadily.” It is almost unknown in standard varieties 
Present Day English. Sporadic constructions such as in He looked her in 
the eyes, He stared me in the face (cf. § 10.4.1 above) are clear 
residual (Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 554)." [515 


10.5. Possible reasons for the decline of the external possessor 
construction in English 


Concerning reasons for the illustrated developments, the idea that first 
comes to mind (see also Ahlgren 1946: 14, 201-202) is that the decline 

of the sympathetic dative might be a consequence of the decline of the 
case system. I do not consider this likely. Since even after the loss of a 
morphological distinction between dative and accusative certain con- 
structions depending on the case difference did continue in use, such as 
those exemplified in (27), the same could have happened with the external 
nal possessor construction as exemplified in (28). 


(27) Mary gave him the book. 
Mary gave her husband the book. 


(28) xMary broke his arm. 
*Mary broke her husband's arm. 


This possibility, even though it did not last, was actually used tempo- 
rarily, eg as in (29). 


(29) annd toc hiss sune sone anan 'and took his son immediately 
And band it" fet annd hande 'and bound his feet and hands' 
bound him feet and hands 

(Ormulum 14673 [ca. 1200]) 
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Mustanoja (1960: 99) says that usually in such examples the earlier 
sympathetic dative becomes a direct accusative object and the earlier 
accusative object "a kind of loose appositional modifier" (cf. also Vis- 
ser 1963: 8 692). This interpretation does appear inevitable for a late 
example such as that in (30). 


(30) My father bound him hand and foot and threw him into a ditch. 
(Benjamin Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato (ed. 2) I. 318 [1875])" 


Since however the morphological dative was otherwise regularly re- 
placed by prepositional phrases as in (31), the sympathetic dative could 
have developed in a parallel manner, eg as in (32). [214 


(31) Mary gave the book to him. 
Mary gave the book to her husband. 


(32) xMary broke the arm to him. 
*Mary broke the arm to her husband. 


This possibility, even though it too did not prevail, was actually used 
temporarily, eg as in (33). 


(33) for often cometh in mynde, 
to them of good recordaunce 


(Caxton, The boke of Eneydos 9@ [transl. 1490] )x 


This is the type of construction that replaced the sympathetic dative in 
the Scandinavian Germanic languages, namely with locative ("superes- 
sive") prepositional phrases, as in the examples (34) to (36) taken from 
Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 559, 


Swedish 


(34) Nágon brótt pooren pa honom. 'Someone broke his arm.' 
someone broke arm-the on him 


Norwegian 
(35) X-ray photographed stomach. 
the physicist X-rayed the stomach on them 


"The physicians X-rayed their stomachs.'" 
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Icelandic 


(36) Han nuddadi á henni fetur-na 
he massaged on her-DAT feet-the-ACC 
'He massaged her feet.' [15 


In short, there was no need to give up the external possessor construc- 
tion merely because morphological case distinctions eroded. So this is 
"Not an acceptable explanation." 


10.6. The geography of the external possessor construction in Europe 


We are in the fortunate position to know the distribution of external pos- 
sessor constructions in Europe, owing to the work of Kónig and Has- 
pelmath (1997). I quote the summary in Haspelmath 1998: 277-278: 


We studied the distribution of external possessors in thirty European languages. 
We found three main language types in Europe: (i) those with dative external 
possessors, eg German The mother washes the child's [DAT] hair [ACC] 

'the mother is washing the child's hair', (ii) those with locative external pos- 
sessors, eg Nágon brótt armen [216 pd honom 'Someone broke his arm (lit. 

[the arm] on him)', and (iii) those that lack external possessors and must ex- 


press possessors NP-internally, eg English. The SAE [Standard Average 

European] feature, external possessors in the dative, is found in Romance, Con- 
tinental West Germanic, Balto-Slavic, Hungarian and Balkan languages (Greek, 
Albanian). North Germanic and Balto-Finnic languages have locative external 
possessors, i.e. they are somewhat peripheral SAE languages with respect to 
this feature. 


In the far west (Welsh, Breton, English), and in the southeast (Turkish, 
Lezgian) of Europe there are languages which do not have external possessors at 
all. ..2" I know of no case of a dative external possessor outside Europe, so 
this is a very robust example of an SAE feature.:xe 


Clearly the different ways affected possessors are expressed in the lan- 
guages of Europe mark Sprachbunds rather than language families: The 
affected possessor construction shows area distribution. 
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10.7, The loss of the English external possessor construction as a con- 
tact feature 


The relevance of the quotation in the preceding section for my discus- 
sion should be clear: English and Insular Celtic stand alone against the 
rest of Europe; their sharing the same way of coding possessors marks 
them as members of a separate [5,7 Sprachbund. The examples in (37) to 
(45) may serve to illustrate the "Celtic" way of constructing affected 
possessors. 


Middle Welsh (Havers 1911: 250-251) 


(37) llad y ben 
he-cut-off his head 
xhe cut off his head' 


(38) ae vedru yn y lygat 
and he thrust into his eye 
'and he thrust into his eye? 


(39) pwy a tynnawd dy lygat 
who that tore-out your eye 
'who is it that gets out of your eye?'" 


(40) ae rodi yn llaw yr amherodres 


and-he gave into hand of-the queen 
'and he gave it into the hand of the queen"? 


Modern Welsh (textbook example) 


(41) Mae e wedi torri ei fraich. 
ishe ADJT break his arm 
'He has broken his arm.'" 


Old and Early Middle Irish (Havers 1911: 242) 
(42) benaid - sium a chend 


he-cut-off PART his head 
'He cut off his head.' 
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(43) ben mo chend dim 
cut-off my head from-me 
'Cut off my head!' 


(44) benaid Conalla chend de 
cuts-off C. his head from-him 
'C, cuts off his head from him.' [718 


(45) ro-s-bensat a leth-shuil ndeiss as a chend 
they-knocked-out his right-eye out-of his head 
'They knocked out his right eye (from his head)'" 


The similarity between the Present-Day English and the Insular Celtic 

way of constructing affected possessors, namely by the genitival internal 
possessor construction, could hardly be greater. Since these are 
languages originally only spoken in the same small region of Europe, it 
is reasonable to assume that their lack of the external possessor 
construction is an area feature, i.e. a contact phenomenon. Since we 

know in outline the contact history of English and Celtic, viz. that 
English for several centuries developed on a Celtic substratum (cf. 
German 2000, Viereck 2000) and for a further millennium in various 

kinds of contact with Celtic, and since Celtic during this entire contact 
history never had an external possessor construction but only the 
internal possessor construction with the noun-phrase-internal possessive 
genitive, the interpretation that offers itself is that English acquired the 
general use of the internal possessor construction from Celtic. 


The last three of the Irish examples, (43) to (45), illustrate a peculiar 
ity of Old and Middle Irish, viz. the emphasis laid on the local aspect of 
the affected possessor relationship. In Modern Irish this construction type 
has been further developed into an external possessor construction 

similar to the type illustrated above in (34) to (36) for Modern Scandi 
navian Germanic. Kónig and Haspelmath (1997: 584) write, "Dans les 

Langues Scandinaves, a new possessor external au superessif a été 

refait, et un possesseur external à l'adessif se trouve en Irelandais 
modern. The Russian also has a new address possessed (preposition u)."" 
They give the following examples of the adessive external possessor in 
Russian and Modern Irish, stressing its similarity to that of Finnish and 
Estonian (Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 560-561): 
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Russian 


(46) U negodrozat ruki. 'Les mains lui tremblent.' 
to his shaking hands 
at him tremble hands 'His hands are trembling.' [219 


(47) Grape xotel osmotret' u Bestuzeva pravuju ruku. 
T. voulait regarder à Bestuzev droite main 

T. wanted to-see at B. right hand 

'Grape voulait regarder la main droite de Bestuzev.' 


'Traube wanted to see Bestuzev's right hand.' 


Irish 

(48) Bhi a lámbh ar crith aige. 'La main lui tremblait.' 
était la main sur trembler — à-lui 

was the hand on trembling at-him 'His hand was trembling.' 
(49) Tá an srón ag cur fola aige. 'Le nez lui saigne.' 


x 


est le nez à semant de-sang à-lui 
is the nose at spreading blood at-him 'His nose is bleeding.' 


We thus find a continuum of languages with a locative external possessions- 
sor construction stretching from Russian to Finno-Ugric (minus Hun- 
garian?^) on into Scandinavian Germanic and further into Irish. This 

makes the Irish change from an internal to an external possessor con- 
structure looks very much like a contact phenomenon. 1 consider it likely 
that it is the intensive contact with the Scandinavian Germanic languages 
during the Viking age that is responsible for this partial shift of alliance 
from the Atlantic Sprachbund to the Nordic peripheral Standard Aver- 

age European (SAE) language association. 


10.8. The generalization of the internal possessor construction in 
Middle English 


The interpretation of the generalized English internal possessor con- 
struction as a Celtic borrowing is supported by the external histories of 
these languages and the general theory of language contact. During the 
first centuries after the conquest of large parts of Britannia by Conti 
nental West Germanic tribes, the new upper strata of the society pre- 
served their Anglo-Saxon language untouched by the languages of the 
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conquered masses; this is the Anglo-Saxon language represented in the 
written documents. By contrast, the lower strata of the society, consisting 
for the most part of the subdued native Britons, by trying to learn 
Anglo-Saxon developed spoken varieties of this language that were 
structurally tinged by the first [730 languages of these natives; they were 
varieties of Anglo-Saxon marked by a "British accent", namely a Brit- 

tonic accent. 


This "accent" was structural but not to any great extent lexical." 

Given the environmental similarity of the old and the new habitats of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and given the generally low social status of the languages 
of conquered populations, the Anglo-Saxons had little reason to adopt 
many words from the languages of the natives. The Celtic natives, on 
their part, by trying to speak Anglo-Saxon, carefully avoided their na- 
tive words, but they couldn't help using the structural patterns they 
were wont to use in their native tongues, these features being less ame- 
nable to conscious evaluation and therefore less easily controlled. Thus, 
the language of the lower strata was Anglo-Saxon English lexically but 
Celtic English structurally. In general, then, the English of the lower 
strata was Celticized whereas that of the higher strata was not. 


Since the Celtic English of the lower strata and the Anglo-Saxon of 

the higher strata were, however, varieties of the same language, upward 
mobility (such as among the clergy) would lead to an occasional sur- 
facing of features of the sociolects of the lower strata in written docu- 
ments. These spoken varieties of Anglo-Saxon would only come to be 
written with some frequency after a period of social rearrangement, 
during which the language of the old ruling strata loses its predomi- 
nance and the language of the lower strata rises to the written level. In 
the history of English, this period would be the "Middle English" cen- 
turies during and after the Norman French dominance over England, 

those in which Anglo-Saxon (Old English and early Middle English) 

changed into English as we know it (late Middle English and Modern 
English)." Wagner has formulated this connection of the rise of Celtic 
features of English to the political history of the country most search 


cinctly: 


The fact that Germanic culture developed in Anglo-Saxon England for several centuries 
was preserved quite well, is due to the presence of an ags. Aristo- 

cracy and an ags. written and poetic language. With the Norman- 

The Nietzsche conquest will break the top of this Germanic ruling class 

and the development of a British language was given free rein (Wagner 

1959: 151). [221 
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10.9. The rise of other Celtic syntactic features in Middle English 


The suggestion that the replacement of the external possessor construct 
tion in English is owed to Celtic substratal influence was, as far as I 
know, first made by Pokorny (1927-30: 16. 253), who cites the Welsh 
example (50) already mentioned in $ 10.2, paralleling it with English 7 
cut off his head and opposing it to German I cut off his head, 
literally 'I cut him the head off'. 


(50) We are proud ® 
I cut-off ^ his/her head 
'I cut off his head' 


The mode of explanation given above for the rise of the generalized use 
of the genitival internal possessor construction, which is owed to 
Pokorny's suggestion, can also be applied to other syntactic features 
"English." 


A conspicuous innovation in the syntax of English is the general 

frequent use of possessives, not only as a genitival replacement of the 
sympathetic dative but in many instances where from a Germanic point 

of view the possessive relationship is self-evident, the anaphoric mention 
of the possessor superfluous. For example, where in German one says 

(51), without any indication of possession, in English one has to use two 
possessives, as in the translation. 


(51) He put his hands in his pockets. 
he puts his hands in his pocket 
'He put his hands in his pockets.' 


This is another "Celtic" feature of English already noticed by Pokorny 

and compared by him to the analogous Hamito-Semitic way of ex- 

pressing "understood" possessive relationships by means of explicit posses- 
sive marking which likewise appears excessive from a Germanic point of 
view. This leads me to the question addressed in the next section, that of 


how Celtic itself acquired its “Celtic” syntax. [222 


10.10 The Semitic origin of “Celtic” syntax 


Since English acquired its non-European, non-Indo-European syntactic 
properties from Celtic, while Celtic is itself by origin a European, by 
filiation an Indo-European language, the question arises how such non- 
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European, non-Indo-European structural properties originated in 

Europe, viz. in the British Isles, ie in Insular Celtic, in the first place. 
The answer was given by Morris Jones (1900) and proved by himself 

and by several scholars in the course of the century, chief among them 
Pokorny (1927-30) and Gensler (1993): The Celtic languages of the 

Isles were influenced by a Hamito-Semitic substratum which was itself 
eventually ousted by the victorious superstratal Celtic. 


Whereas the Hamito-Semitic members of this West European 

Sprachbund have become extinct, English has joined it as a new core 
member, so that the European part of the Sprachbund now consisis ex- 
actly of the two branches identified by Kónig and Haspelmath (1997) 
and Haspelmath (1998) as lacking an external possessor construction, 
namely English and Insular Celtic, of which they considered Welsh and 
Breton but to which we may add Old Irish as behaving in the same way 
(cf. Havers 1911: 240-250 and $ 10.7 above). 


Among the features that Insular Celtic borrowed from the Hamito 

Semitic substrate was the general use of the internal possessor construc- 
tion for every kind of possession. External possessor constructions are 
completely unknown in the old Semitic languages. The examples in 

(52) to (58) show this for Old Testament Hebrew. I give interlinear 
glosses to show the structure of the Hebrew sentences, and I add the 
Welsh (also with glosses), English, and German translations." Of these, 
the Welsh and English translations naturally imitate the internal posses- 
sors of the original. By contrast, the German translations with their un- 
exceptional employment of the sympathetic dative show the European 

way of constructing possession. 


Hebrew 


(52) wayyikrát - bah? ^mt -róSó (1 Sam. 17:51) 
and-cut-off-he — with-her ACC _ head-his 

aca? dorodd ei ben ef ag ef 

and cut(off) his head with he (it) 

'and [he] cut off his head therewith' 


‘and [he] cut off his (DAT) head [with it]' [255 


(53) wayyilrttü — °atros Saba" ben-Bikri (2 Sam. 20:22) 
and-cut-off-they ACC head ofSheba son-of-Bichri 

a hwy a dorasant ben Seba mab Bichri 

and they cut(off) head of Sheba son of Bichri 

'and they cut off the head of Sheba, the son of Bichri' 

"and they cut off the head of Sheba the son of Bichri (DAT)' 


(54) 


(55) 


(56) 


(57) 


(58) 
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"appék we'àznayik yasirü (Ezek. 23:25) 


nose-your-and-ears-your take-away-them 


dy drwyn a 'th lustiau a dynnant ymait 


your nose and your ears (they will) pull away 


xand they shall take away thy nose and thin ears' 


'They will cut off your nose and ears (DAT)' 


wah4sirdti "et - rósckà méaléka (1 Sam. 17:46) 


and-take-away-I ACC head-your from-on-you 


ac agymeraf ymaith dy ben oddi arnat 


and (Iwill) take away your head from off-you 


'and [I will] take thine head from thee' 


'and [I will] cut off your (DAT) head' 


weasirá etroso (2 Sam. 16:9) 
and-take-away-I ACC head-his 


a thorri" ei ben ef 

and cut (off) his head his 

‘and [let me] take off his head' 

'and [I will] cut off his (DAT) head' 

yissa Par æt- ros'ka = mé'al&kà (Gen. 40:19) 

take-away Pharaoh ACC head-your from-on-you 

y? cymer Pharo dy ben di oddi arnat 

(will) take Pharaoh your head off-you 

xPharaoh [shall] lift up thy head from off thee' 

'Pharaoh [will] cut off your (DAT) head [724 

watti $saber mapragtó (1 Sam. 4:18) 

and-was-broken neck-his 

a' i wddfa dorrodd 

and his neck broke 

'and his neck brake' 

*[and he] broke his neck' 

It is hard to imagine a more suggestive way of demonstrating how Thor- 
oughly Old Testament Hebrew, Welsh, and English, while agreeing with 
each other, differ from the European way of constructing possession. 
The translation in (59) appears to be an exception to the general use 
of sympathetic datives in the German translation: 

(59) yeSabber kal - "asmótày (Is. 38:13) 
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break-he all — bones-my 


y dryllia efe" fy holl esgyrn 
(will) shatter my all bones 
"he [will] break all my bones' 


*[he] crushes all my bones' 


Since '[er] zermasht mir (DAT) alle Knochen' would be perfectly 
Grammatically, the use of the internal possessor in this example is note- 
able indeed. As may be expected, it is also well motivated. The sentence 

is part of King Ezekiah's song of gratitude addressed to the Lord after 
recovering from a deadly illness. The king here recalls events that happened 
pened to his afflicted body. It is this assumed distance between Ezekiah 

and his own body that prevents the use of the affected possessor con- 
struction, the sympathetic dative. Note that the German translation here 
makes a grammatical distinction ad sensum that is not — and cannot be — 

made in Biblical Hebrew. 


The examples in (60) to (65), which render sentences discussed in 

§ 10.4.1 above, show that external possessors are equally unknown 

another old Semitic language: "Classical Arabic completely lacks external 
nal possessors" (Haspelmath 1999: 117). 


Arabic 


(60) gata'tu ra'sahü 
cut-off-I head-his 
'I cut off his head.' [555 


(61) tarakati l-malikatura'sa I-maliki yugta'u 
let the queen (the-)head (of-)the-king be-cut-off 
'The queen had the king's head cut off.' 


(62) kasarat Mary dir'ahi 
broke Mary arm-his 
'Mary broke his arm.' 


(63) kasarat Mary ragabataha 
broke Mary; neck-her; (i=j,1#j) 
'Mary broke her neck. 


(64) qata'a Vincent "udnahü 
cut-off Vincent; ear-his; (izjiszj 


xVincent cut off his ear.' 
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(65) gata'a Vincent "ihda °udunayi l-gutati / t-timtali 
cut-off Vincent one (ofJears (of-)the-corpse / (of-)the-statue 
'Vincent cut off one of the ears of the corpse / of the statue.' 


My proposal is that the pre-Celtic Hamito-Semitic languages of the Isles 
lacked external possessors exactly as the old Semitic languages just il- 
lustrated and that the speakers of these languages, when, in the centuries 
after the conquest, attempting to learn the Celtic of the ruling class, did 
not master the subtle distinction made there between the two originals 
Celtic possessor constructions but generalized that construction which 

was the same as in their own language, the internal possessor. When 
eventually their Semiticized Celtic rose and surfaced in written Insular 
Celtic, we unsurprisingly find these languages without external posses- 
sors. 


It so happens that Old Irish preserved traces of the inherited external 
possessor construction, the sympathetic dative, but soon lost it altogether, 
as did Insular Celtic generally: "Dans les plus ancient textes celtique 
(vieil-irlandais), on trouve encore des exemples de datif sympathique, 

Mais dés l'origine, il n'a qu'un róle tout à fait marginal. Then read 
langues celtiques actuelles, il n'existe plus du tout" (Kónig and Has- 
pelmath 1997: 583).* This has its parallel in the English development: 
Exactly as the Hamito-Semitic internal possessor gradually ousted the 
sympathetic dative from Celtic, leaving vestiges in early Old Irish, so the 
newly acquired generalized "Celtic" internal possessor gradually 

ousted the sympathetic dative from English, leaving vestiges in Present- 
Day English. Old Irish and Present-Day English resemble each other in 

that they completed certain [236 developments which had begun, more 

than a thousand years earlier, by the first contacts with their respective 
substrates. 


10.11. Alternative explanations for the loss of external possessors in 
Celtic and English 


When faced with contingent, there are non-universal grammatical similarities 
between languages, or groups of languages, there are always, in principle 
ple, four modes of explaining them: First, the similarities may be the 
shared inheritance of genetically related languages. Second, the simi- 
larities may be correlates of other shared typological properties of the 
languages. Third, the similarities may have arisen independently in or 
dinary language change. Fourth, the similarities may have arisen from 
language contact. 
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Concerning the lack of external possessors in English, Celtic, and 
Semitic, the first mode of explanation may safely be excluded. English 

is a Germanic language and should be grammatically very similar to 

German and the other Germanic languages; however, it has departed 

from the Germanic subfamily by sharing the feature under consideration- 
tion, the construction of possession, with the less closely related Insular 
Celtic languages. By the same token the latter languages should them- 
selves too construct possessors more similarly to the other Indo-Euro 
Pean languages, rather than to the old Semitic languages. The Semitic 
languages are, of course, not related at all to Indo-European; thus a ge- 
netic explanation of the English and Insular Celtic way of constructing 
possessors with reference to Semitic are excluded. 


The second mode, typological explanation, is equally unavailable. 

For example, with regard to word-order as an important typological 
parameters, English has the same typological roots as German, viz. as a 
verb-second/verb-late language with much head-final syntax, and Celtic 
has the same typological roots as the other old Indo-European 
languages, and thus as a basically head-final language. The old Semitic 
languages, by contrast, were head-initial languages." There has been 
"much word-order convergence between Insular Celtic and Semitic." 
English has developed in the same direction, but it has not developed 
into a head-initial language to the same extent as Insular Celtic. Yet 
English has given up external possessors just as radically as Insular 
Celtic (including Old Irish). No correlations between external possessor 
constructions and other structural properties have so far been found," 
and indeed the co-occurrence of external possessors with [27 languages 
of all types around the globe" make the existence of specific 
typological correlations unlikely. 


The third mode, the assumption of independent ordinary language 

change, would imply the claim that the loss of external possessors is a 
natural development, natural enough for two languages such as English 

and Insular Celtic to undergo it independently within a millennium and 

a helped. But this conclusion must be rejected for two reasons: (a) If the 
change were so natural, we would expect other European languages to 

have undergone it, too; but they have not." (b) If the change were like this 
Naturally, we would expect external possessors to be rare in the languages 
of the world; but they are not: External possessors are widespread in all 
parts of the globe." 


The only remaining mode of explanation is the fourth, the transmis- 
sion of properties from one language to another in language contact. 
For English, the idea [22g of influence from foreign languages is, of 
course, not new; see Ahlgren 1946: 206-216, briefly Mitchell 1985: 
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§ 310. The question is, however, which languages qualify as giving 

contact languages. French and the Scandinavian languages may be 

excluded because they all have external possessors to the present day. 

Ahlgren (1946: 210-216) proposes that the preference for internal 

Genitival possessors in Biblical Latin led to the disuse of the external 

dative possessor construction in translations and in works based on Latin 
sources.sources. But this proposal fails because all the other European languages 
were subject to this very same influence yet did not lose their external 

owner constructions. 


This leaves Insular Celtic as the only relevant contact candidate for 
English, and thus refers us back to the solution that has suggested itself 
from the beginning. This solution is, indeed, forced upon us by the very 
distribution of the three languages (or language families or subfamilies) 
involved: English and Insular Celtic are spoken in the same small region 

of Europe, and the Hamito-Semitic languages, although no longer spoken 
there (note that even the position of Celtic there is now rather precarious- 
ous), are neighboring languages in the sense that nothing separates them 
but the sea." The sea, however, is known to connect areas bordering on 

it rather than separate them, especially at such easily navigated distances 
as that between the Strait of Gibraltar and the English Channel." 


This solution is, further, favored by the asymmetry of super- 

stratal and substratal influences in language change. While superstrata 
primarily influence the lexicon of their substrata, as in the influence of 
Latin and French on English, substrata primarily influence the structure 
of their supertrata (Thomason and Kaufman 1988: ch. 5 et passim, 

Vennemann 1995: 43-44). Both parts of this rule of thumb, provided by 

the general theory of language contact, are in evidence in the two con- 
tact relationships posited here, the Hamito-Semitic influence on Insular 
Celtic, and the Insular Celtic influence on English. In both cases we find 
little lexical influence but significant structural influence. [559 


10.12. Semitic — Celtic - English: the transitivity of language contact 


No-one looking at an Insular Celtic language can fail to notice its 
structural similarity to the Semitic languages: Irish — to mention the 
best-studied of all the Celtic languages - is structurally much more 
similar to Hebrew and Arabic than to any of the non-Celtic Indo-Euro 
Pean languages, eg Latin or German. The only - not just one but the 
only — reasonable explanation is language contact, as has been shown 
repeatedly by the specialists. I have shown in the present paper that a 
certain syntactic property of English also has only one reasonable 
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explanation: contact with its pre-Anglo-Saxon substratum, Insular Celtic. 
Thus we have the same transmission of structural features from one lan- 

Guage to the next in the prehistory and history of the British Isles twice, 
namely as changes induced by contact with a typologically different 
substratum: from Hamito-Semitic languages to Insular Celtic and from 

Insular Celtic to English. This explains why English is, of all the non- 
Celtic Indo-European languages, structurally the most similar not only 

to Insular Celtic but also to Semitic. This similarity is owed to the transit 
tivity of substratal structural lending. 


This transitivity applies in particular to the lack of the external pos- 
sessor construction. This construction does not exist in the Semitic lan- 
guages, with the exception of Maltese and Modern Hebrew, where how- 

ever Kónig and Haspelmath (1997: 556) consider it an innovation under 
European influence, in accordance with their theory that shared possessions- 
"So coding is real." For the Northern Subject Rule, which Klemola 

(2000) studied for English and Welsh, he was only able to name two 

further parallels, both in old Semitic. The Celtic construction which has 
given rise to the English progressive? also has its parallel in Hamito- 
Semitic (Pokorny 1959: 155). These construction types, to the extent 

the comparisons are correct (and I think they are), all illustrate the two- 
fold stratal upward move, or transitive loaning, from Semitic to English. 


The most striking non-Indo-European structural property of Insular 
Celtic is its thoroughly head-initial word-order, including clause-level 
VSO order", which was borrowed from the prehistoric Insular Hamito- 
Semitic languages whose word-order was, if those languages were like 
other old Semitic languages such as [739 Hebrew and Arabic, exactly the 
same, namely consistently head-initial." As far as I know the question 
has not been studied whether this head-initialness has not also affected 
the development of English. It is a remarkable fact that English is, 
among all the Germanic languages, the most thoroughly head-initial, 

and the question why this may be so has not found a generally accepted 
answer." 


I am convinced that extension of this line of research to the entire 
grammar of English will reveal that English among all the non-Celtic 
Indo-European languages looks most similar to the Semitic languages 
precisely because English is the only one of them that was substratally 
Semiticized, namely by transitive loaning of Semitic structure, with 
Insular Celtic as mediator. 
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First published 2002 in: Peter J. Lucas and Angela M. Lucas (eds.), Middle 
English from tongue to text: Selected papers from the Third International 

Conference on Middle English: Language and Text, held at Dublin, Ireland, 

July 1-4, 1999, 203-234. Berne: Long. 


I would like to thank Angelika Lutz (Erlangen) for reading the manuscript of 
this paper and suggesting numerous improvements, and Stephen Laker 

(Munich) for much help, especially for providing the Celtic and Semitic ex- 
amples. The paper was presented at the Third International Conference on 
Middle English on the day of St. Thomas the Apostle. Much evidence and 
Argument indirectly supporting my position appeared after this paper 

was presented and revised for publication, namely in Doris L. Payne and 
Immanuel Barshi's volume External possession. I gratefully quote several 
relevant passages in the notes of this article. 


Eg, focusing on just one of several typological parameters, constituent 

order, Lehmann (1978a: $1.7, 1978b) has proposed and illustrated "the hy- 
poetry that English is a language which has been changing from OV [ob- 

ject before verb] structure to VO [verb before object] structure. The direction 
of the syntactic change suggests that additional OV constructions [beside 
genitives preceding nouns in 90 percent of their occurrences] might be ex- 
pected in Old English. Such constructions are indeed attested, especially in 
the earliest poetic texts, such as the Beowulf" (Lehmann 1978a: 37). 


Early students of the language have intuitively divided its history into two 
parts, Anglo-Saxon and English, see Lutz 2000. According to Lutz herself, 
the development of the lexicon is in harmony with such a bipartite division, 
with a break about 1300, whereas Sweet's tripartite division into Old, Mid- 
dle, and Modern English is in agreement with the development of inflection: 


-€---- Old English --- >| <- Middle Engl. - > |<- - - - Modern English --- 9» 


> 


700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 1400 1500 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 


«X----- Anglo-Saxon ---- > | -*------- English | :-------- » 


The following study of aspects of the syntactic history of the language sup- 
ports this bipartite division. 


"The speakers of the Insular Celic languages migrated in prehistoric times 
(no later than the 6th century BC, but probably beginning earlier) to the 
British Isles from the Continent, where the ethnic, cultural, and linguistic 
Celtic identity had developed by the end of the Hallstadt period. Therefore, 
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even the Insular Celtic dialects go back to a 'Proto-Celtic' which, as matters 
stood, had its home on the European mainland and indeed, as a variety of a 
late stage of Indo-European, in close proximity to Germanic and Italic. 

As already mentioned, 'Proto-Celtic' was a dialect of Late Indo-European 

of a Western stamp, similar to those dialects from which later the Italic 
languages (Latin, Oscan-Umbrian) and Germanic developed. (My trans- 

lation.) 

I adopt the term affected possessor from Vandeweghe (1987: 139) who pre- 

sent it as established in the literature. Haspelmath (1999: 111) requires the 
direct affectedness of dative external possessors in European languages to be 
"mentally", in what he calls "the strict affectedness condition": "[Dative] ex- 
Internal possessors are only possible if the possessor is thought of as being 
mentally affected by the described situation." The term sympathetic dative 
was coined by Havers (1911: 2); cf. Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 551. 

There is much overlap with other uses of the dative (cf. Visser 1963: $695 
for similar problems distinguishing between the dative of interest and the 
dative of advantage), and one may consider the dative of possession a 
specialization of the dative of interest; but see Fried 1999: 492-496, 497- 
500 for discussion. 

Payne and Barshi (1999: 7) also stress the fact that "external versus internal 
possession ... construction pairs" always have "distinct meanings or func- 
tions". 

Judgments differ. Cf. Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 531. 1 find it normal to 

say Peter broke his marzipan pig (DAT) ears and tail 

(ACC) from 'Peter broke off the ears and the tail of his marchpane pig', and 
odd to say Peter broke the ears and tail of his marzipan pig 

(GEN). Certainly the mentalness in Haspelmath's "strict affectedness 
condition" has to be spiced with a grain of salt. 

The 'oculist' type of interpretation has been given for Dutch Hij keek in 
haar ogen "He looked into her eyes' as opposed to Hij keek haar in de ogen 
“He looked her in the eyes', cf. Vandeweghe 1987: 139. 

Philip Baldi and Jared Klein (pc, Würzburg, 1 October 1999); both are 
speakers of American English. 

In a European and Indo-European perspective, it is thus English rather than 
German that is unusual in this regard, cf. Haspelmath 1999: 124: 

"Linguists who wonder about the typological conditions of the EP [external 
possessor] construction in Europe are often struck immediately by the fact 
that English ... lacks the SAE [Standard Average European] EP construction 
almost entirely." The loss of external possessors is rare and unusual, not 
their preservation. Bauer's (2000: 158) generalization that "this dative [the 
dativus sympatheticus] is commonly found in early Indo-European but has 

been replaced in most of them by a possessive pronoun" is not correct. 
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More examples can be found in Ahlgren 1946: 12-14, 196-201; Mitchell 
1985; $8 303-309. 

Cf. Bately 1980: 45/6-7, Mitchell 1985: $303. 

Cf. Bately 1980: 106/34- 107/1. 

Cf. Bately 1980: 90/14-15. 

Cf. Clark 1970: 24/7-8, Visser 1963: $696. 

Cf. Plummer 1892: 1.56, Mitchell 1985: $307, Mustanoja 1960: 98. 

In Contemporary German too it has no impact on the grammatical role of 
the dative phrase whether one says, with imitation of the Old English word 
order, when the Romans gave Pope Leo (DAT) the tongue (ACC, 'the tongue') 
cut out and gouged out the eyes (ACC, 'the eyes') or as the 

Roman Pope Leo (DAT) had his tongue (ACC) cut out 

and his eyes (ACC, 'his eyes') were poked out; but a good speaker would 


avoid redundant anaphora. 


Cf. Plummer 1892: I. 264, Mustanoja 1960: 98. The translation given in 
Douglas H. 210 is 'he had all his limbs broken'. 


Cf. OED, sv carve v. L1.b. 
Cf. Mustanoja 1960: 99, 
Cf. Mustanoja 1960: 99. 


Cf. the reference in Mustanoja 1960: 99, The end of the second line is 
glossed 'at his feet' in The Riverside Chaucer ([Chaucer] 1987). 


Cf. Mustanoja 1960: 99. The predicate com hire to minde is glossed 'came 
to her mind' in The Riverside Chaucer ([Chaucer] 1987). 


Cf. Bately 1980: 40/21-22, Mitchell 1985: § 308. 

Cf. Plummer 1892: I. 145, OED: sv carve. The text is that of Manuscript 

E (the Laud Ms.). C and D have keora kanda 7 earan 7 nosa 'their hands and 
ears and noses'. 

In Ritson Metr. Rome. Il. 301; cf. OED: sv carve. 


Cf. OED: sv cut v., no. 56 cut off. 


Cf. OED: sv cut v., no. 56 cut off. 


Though residual, it seems to be alive, at least in literary English. I 

found the following example in Ernest Hemingway's Fiesta: The Sun Also 

Rises (London: Arrow Books, 1994 [1927], ch. 5, p. 37): “He leaned for- 

ward and looked at me in the eye.” Sometimes sentences such as The dog bit 

him in the leg are considered as containing an external possessor; there are, 
however, reasons for rejecting this view, cf. Payne and Barshi 1999: 7: “The 
presence of him does not have a semantic dependency relation to /eg. The 
locative oblique in the leg just further refines the exact location at which the 
“The patient was affected.” Note in particular how The dog bit him in the leg 
(The dog bit him) differs from She stared him in the face (xShe stared 

him). Cf. Castillo 1999 for a syntactic analysis of external possessors as internal 
stances of raising. 


30. 


3l. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 
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The neuter pronoun is used here even though sunu 'son' was masculine in 
Old English. Cf. Mustanoja (1960: 44) for further examples of the use of 
gender in the Ormulum. 


Cf. OED: sv bind v., 2.b. A recent instance is "enough to bind a man hand 
and foot" in Ken Follet's The Pillars of the Earth (New York; New 
American Library, 1990, ch. 3.1., 173). 


Cf. Mustanoja 1960: 99. 


Askedal (1999: 12) writes, "A frequently occurring equivalent of the German 
possessive IO [indirect object] is a PP [prepositional phrase] with the Nor- 
Wegian preposition pd 'on'." His examples (pp. 12f.) confirm this, showing 
at the same time that the Norwegian superessive possessor is not always 

used when German uses the sympathetic dative (the "Pertinenzdativ", as 
Askedal calls it). 


Haspelmath (1999: 124-125) shows with similar arguments that attempts at 


constructing correlations between external possessors and other grammatical 
properties of languages have failed, and conclusions, "It appears that easy typ- 
pological generalizations are not possible." Cf. also specifically the argument 
ment against a correlation with the existence of a morphological dative case 
(Haspelmath 1999: 111-112): "'Dative' external possessors also exist in 

several languages which do not strictly speaking have a dative case. ...in 
Dutch .., only a nominative-oblique case distinction has been preserved 

(and only in pronouns), but again the syntactic position of the EPR 

[external possessor] allows us to identify it as an 'indirect object' external 
possessor, still close to the European prototype." Nevertheless this mode of 
explanation is routinely used; eg, Bauer (2000: 158) writes, "The loss of 

the dativus sympatheticus is presumably related to the loss of the case 
system." Kliffer (1999) suggests that the retreat of dative-encoded external 
Possession in Brazilian Portuguese is caused by the reduction of the clitic 
system. Since English never had a comparable clitic system, this 

explanation is not available for English. Kliffer does not consider that 
possibility of language contact in the development of Brazilian Portuguese, 

a language spoken by large numbers of people that are not of Portuguese 

origin. 


In order to appreciate Kónig and Haspelmath's generalizations, one has to 

bear in mind that for languages to have external possessors in the dative 

does not mean that they employ them in exactly the same environments. 

Eg Standard Dutch and German, two of the Continental West Germanic 

languages that have external possessors in the dative. Yet, whereas German uses 
its external possessor construction for 'She cut his head off' 

his head off), 'She broke her neck' (She broke her 

Neck), Dutch here uses an internal possessor in the genitive exactly as 
English. Nevertheless Standard Dutch is correctly classified as a dative ex- 
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internal possessor language by Kónig and Haspelmath because the use of the 


dative external possessor is common there in many other constructions 

where English employs the genitive, eg Fred gooit Sylvia (positional 

DAT) a krant after the head 'Fred throws a newspaper at Sylvia's head' 
(Vandeweghe 1987: 145), compare the German translation Fred threw Maria 

(DAT) a newspaper to the head. Vandeweghe (1986a: 118) too stresses the 

fact that dative external possessor languages may differ greatly in the use of 
their external and internal possessor constructions. 


Cf. example (34) above. 


The omitted passage concerns languages outside Europe: "The eastern IE 
languages Kurdish, Persian and Hindi/Urdu also belong to this type. Outside 
Europe a fourth type enjoys considerable popularity: the 'relation-usurping' 
type, where the possessor 'usurps' the syntactic relation of the possessum 
(eg in Chichewa, a Bantu language, "The hyena ate the hare the fish' for 
"The hyena ate the hare's fish"). "This type is not found in Europe at all" 
(Haspelmath 1998: 278). The discussion around examples (29) and (30) 

above suggests a mechanism by which this type of construction can enter a 
language: by turning an earlier external possessor dative into an accusative 
and leaving the accusative case of the possessum unchanged. If in German 
sentences such as The hyena snatches the fish from the hare, The hyena 

stole the fish from the hare morphological case is neutralized as in English, 
one receives exactly the above Chichewa type: xThe hyena ate the hare the 
fish away, xThe hyena stole the hare the fish — with asterisks for 
ungrammaticality, because this is a path which English tried but did not 
follow. See Castillo 2000: 13-17 for a brief typological description of such 
coding differences. 


The observation that the dative external possessor construction "is a character- 
teristic feature of a European linguistic area (or Sprachbund)" is also stressed 
in Haspelmath 1999: 109-110: "It must be regarded as an areal feature, not a 
genetic feature. ... The European prototype occurs only marginally in the 

rest of the world, while the world's three most common types of EP con- 
structions occur only marginally in Europe." The same appears to hold true 

for the North European alternative (Haspelmath 1999: 124): "I am not aware 

of locative case-markers or adpositions being used as markers of external 
possessors everywhere else in the world, so this pattern, too, is peculiar to 
"Europe." 


Gm. him (DAT) in the eye. 

Gm. dir (DAT) the eye. 

Gm. of the Queen (DAT) in the hand. 
Gm. himself (DAT) the arm. 


Gm. him (DAT) the right eye (from the head). 


47. 


48. 
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"In the Scandinavian languages a new external superessive possessor has 
been formed, and an external adessive possessor can be found in Modem 
Irish. Russian too has a new adessive possessive (preposition u)." 


Hungarian with its dative external possessor construction belongs to the 
core of the Standard Average European (SAE) Sprachbund, together with 
German; cf. Kónig and Haspelmath 1997: 556-557. 


See, eg, Baugh and Cable (1993: 74) on the small amount of Celtic lexical 
influence on Anglo-Saxon: "No more than a score of words in Old-English 
can be traced with reasonable probability to a Celtic source." 


See note 3 above. The time lay several centuries between the original 
population contacts and the surfacing of substratal features in the written 
superstratum, which is often seen as a problem for substratum explanations 
of language change, is actually an indispensable ingredient of such explana- 
tions. See most recently Schrijver 1999b: 35-36. 


"That Germanic was preserved in Anglo-Saxon England for several centuries 
is connected to the existence of an Anglo-Saxon aristocracy and an Anglo- 
Saxon written and poetic language. The Norman conquest broke the 
supremacy of this ruling class and paved the way for the development of a 
British language.' (My translation.) 


The subject fronting is a feature of biblical Middle Welsh. 


These include both general English features such as the progressive aspect as 
proposed by Preusler (1956: 327-331, 331-334, Wagner (1959: 150-151), 

and Mittendorf-Poppe (2000), and regionally limited features such as the 
Northern Subject Rule (Klemola 2000). See Vennemann 2001c for some 
discussion. The massive work on Celtic influence on English summarized 

in Preusler 1956 surprisingly does not cover the convergence of Insular 
Celtic and English with regard to the coding of possession. Lake Tristram 
1999 for a recent survey of work and attitudes relating to the question of 
Celtic influence on English. 


The Hebrew examples are taken from [Biblia Hebraica], the Welsh, English, 
and German translations from [Beibl], [Bible], and [Bibel] respectively. 


The reference is to 'sword' which is feminine in Hebrew. 


This is a particle here and in the following sentences. 


This is a verbal noun. The constructions rely heavily on the preceding 
clause. 


This is a particle here and two sentences down. 


Here I use my own literal translation because the standard translation inter- 
prets the phrase as 'hang by neck'. 


This is a particle. 


"In the most ancient Celtic (Old Irish) texts, one still finds examples of the 
sympathetic dative, but from the very beginning it only plays a completely 
marginal role. In the present Celtic languages it no longer exists at all." 
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I discuss problems of word-order in Indo-European and Semitic in Venne- 
man 2003c. 


I briefly return to this point in the following section. 


Haspelmath's (1999: 125) conclusion, "It appears that easy typological 
generalizations are not possible" (see note 34 above), is actually an under- 
statement. The main thrust of that article is to show that the grammatical 
coding of possessors in Europe is an areal property (especially pp. 116- 

117). In a way the speculations about typological correlations towards the 

end of Haspelmath 1999 are not only unsuccessful but are contradictory to 

the research results formulated in the rest of the article. Their formulation 
doesn't sound very confident either: "So by comparing English with 

French and German it might be possible to get a better answer to this question- 
tion. In practice, however, things are much more complicated, and we are 


still far from understanding the precise typological conditions of the EP [ex- 
internal possessor] construction" (p. 124). 


Cf. Payne and Barshi 1999, See also note 64 below. 


Or rather, where we see similar change, it is again in languages for which 
independent development is a less likely reason than contact-induced change. 
A case in point is Dutch. While Dutch is generally less prone to use external 
nal possessors than German, its western and coastal dialects have lost the 
construction completely (Peter Schrijver and Willem Vermeer, pc, Mu- 

not, December 22, 1999). It is easy to understand that those dialects of the 
Dutch-speaking territory share more properties with the Atlantic Sprachbund 
of the British Isles than varieties spoken farther inland. Schrijver (1999b) 
has shown that this is indeed so. He explains it by assuming an early (5th 

to 9th century) substratal Brittonic influence in the Continental coastal re- 
gions. I explain it by assuming a prehistoric Hamito-Semitic colonization 

of all the European Atlantic coastal areas from the Iberian Peninsula to 
Southern Sweden. Both Schrijver's and my interpretation leave room for dif- 
ferential effects of those early strata, and they are not mutually exclusive. 
There exists a wealth of literature from which this could be demonstrated. 
Fortunately this has already been done, viz. in the volume Payne and Barshi 
(eds.) 1999 and especially in its introduction, where the editors summarize: 
"When added to the preceding studies [a long enumeration of books and arti- 
cles], the papers in this volume lead to the solid conclusion that external 


possession is found in all parts of the globe: Asia ..., the Pacific region ... 
Australia ..., all across the Americas from North America ..., through 
Meso-America ..., and in South America ..., Europe ..., and Africa ... [the 


three dots stand for omitted specifications and references]. It seems safe to 
say that there is no geographical area of the world where the phenomenon 
does not occur, and it is hardly exotic. Its sheer ubiquity suggests it must be 
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a linguistically natural phenomenon, serving some central human communication 
nicative need" (Payne and Barshi 1999: 6). 


Haspelmath (1999: 117-118) vaguely suggests that English shares the lack 

of external possessors with Insular Celtic for areal reasons: "Importantly, 
there is only one group of Indo-European languages that clearly do not be 
long to the SAE [Standard Average European] area: the Celtic languages. 

And interestingly, we do not find external possessors at all in Welsh and 
Breton. These languages require NP-internal possessors. ...It may not be an 
accident that English, a language geographically close to Celtic, also lacks 
EP [external possessor] constructions of the SAE type" (p. 117-118). Even 
although he is aware of the lack of external possessors in the old Semitic lan- 
guages (pp. 117, 119), he does not consider the possibility of an Atlantic 
Sprachbund comprising them as well as Insular Celtic and English. 


See Müller-Karpe 1982: 5-8, 13-18. Recently evidence relating to this spe- 
cific aspect of the Isles, and thus differing from the grammatical evidence 
used by Morris Jones (1900), Pokorny (1927-30), and Gensler in press 
(available as Gensler 1993), has come forth: Semitic etymologies for mari- 
time place names in the British Isles. See Coates 1988a, 1988b, 

Vennemann 1998h, 1999. 


Maltese was exposed to Italian influence. Modern Hebrew (Ivrit) developed 
in the mouths of speakers whose native languages for the most part be- 
longed to the external-possessor core of the Standard Average European 
(SAE) Sprachbund. See the example in Payne and Barshi 1999: 21. 

See note 50 above. 


"Typologically, [Insular] Celtic languages are VSO languages; that is, the 
order of elements in the structure of free, transitive, matrix sentences is 
verb-subject-object" (MacAulay 1992: 6-7). As a matter of fact, almost all 
constructions there are head-initial, the opposite of what they were in older 
Indo-European including Continental Celtic. 


"The usual word order in a Semitic verbal sentence is predicate subject" 
(Lipinski 1997: 488). "At the NP-level, ideal VO typology holds rigidly 
throughout Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic. ... At the clause level, VSO or- 

der is standard but not rigid in Egyptian, Berber, and most old Semitic languages 
guages" (Gensler [1993]: 202, 203). 


See Denison 1993: Ch. 2 "Word order" for a survey of explanations. 


11. Semitic — Celtic — English: | 
The transitivity of language contact' * 


Dedicated to the memory of two dear friends and colleagues: 


Wolfgang Ullrich Wurzel (1940-2001) 
Willi Mayerthaler (1945-2002) 


Abstract 


The concept of transitivity of language contact, the phenomenon that a linguistic 

feature may survive several successive language shifts, is characterized and illustrative 
trated. Research rules for the discovery of such features in the case of Semitic » 

Celtic and Celtic — English are given. Three topics discussed in earlier chapters, 

(1) the rise of the verbal noun in Insular Celtic and English and its use in the pro- 
gressive, (2) the subject disagreement rule in Insular Celtic and English (there 

called "Northern subject rule"), and (3) the loss of the affected possessor construc- 
tion (the sympathetic dative) are referred to as examples of this transitivity. The 
phenomena discussed here for the first time in this context are (a) the use of subor- 
dinating 'and' in Semitic, Irish, and Irish English, and (b) the use of verbal expression- 
sions instead of, or together with, words for 'yes' and 'no'. — The Appendix pre- 

sent the “Pokorny list", a list of 64 properties of Insular Celtic attributed by 

Pokorny (1927-30) to substratal Hamito-Semitic influence. 


11.1. Research strategies for the reconstruction of language contact in 
the British Isles 


If one wants to establish a possible impact of historical and linguistic 
contacts between speakers of language A and speakers of language B, it 

is not enough, on the linguistic side, to study the two languages and 
search for shared features. Thus, if the goal is "to discuss the nature and 
extent of the historical and linguistic contacts between speakers of Celtic 
languages and speakers of Germanic languages and their influence on the 
development of the English language",' it is not enough to study Insu- 

lar Celtic and English and search for shared features. That is, the question 
tion cannot lie entirely in the hands of Celticists and Anglicists. Rather, 
one has to envisage how English would have developed had it lacquered 

such contact influences, that is one has to compare the development of 
English to that of those of its Germanic relatives that have not lived in a 
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comparable Celtic neighborhood. Clearly one has to follow a method 
which can be succinctly characterized in the following rule of thumb: 


Research strategy for discovering Celtic influences in English: 


Wherever English deviates structurally from general Germanic (in- 
including Anglo-Saxon Old English) and also from other contact lan- 


guages, mainly Scandinavian Germanic and French, while at the same 
time agreeing with Insular Celtic, especially Welsh, that feature is in- 
interpreted as owed (directly or indirectly) to Celtic influence. [296 


I believe that this is precisely the research strategy that all researchers of 
the question has applied. And indeed the research supports the thesis 

that English has been structurally influenced in its historical development- 
ment by Celtic substrata has a long tradition. | am in the fortunate position 
tion of not being under obligation to demonstrate this, because there is a 
well argued and illustrated summary of this research, namely Preusler's 
article "Celtic Influence in English" of 1956, and furthermore 

there is a recent and equally instructive overview for this research, 

namely Hildegard Tristram's Vancouver paper of 1999 published in the 

same year as a booklet in St. Petersburg under the title "How Celtic is 
"Standard English". 


There is, however, a peculiar aspect to the theory underlying this 
method. Scholars who study the structure and development of English 

in such a perspective do not follow a whim or some arbitrary decision 
but have a strong motivation. They want to explain why English is dif- 
ferent from the other Germanic languages, and when the answer is that it 
has developed differently, again the question is, Why has it? They con- 
sider reference to Insular Celtic as having explanatory force, inasmuch 
as these languages show the same features as those which make English 
different from Germanic: They want to explain English by reference to 
Celtic. 


Strangely a simple fact is often forgotten in this context: Germanic 

and Celtic are branches of the same genetic language family. They are 
indeed neighboring branches of the Indo-European language family 

and as such especially similar in several ways. Without deeper knowledge 
edge one would have to ask, How can an appeal to Celtic be explanatory 

of non-Germanic traits of English if Celtic is itself of the same general 
structure as Germanic? | have emphasized the paradoxical aspect of this 
approach in my short paper "English as a 'Celtic' language" (Venne- 

mann 2000c) where I said, with reference to Wolfgang Meid's Die 

Celtic languages and literatures (Meid 1997: 9, 16): "Celtic is a 
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branch of Indo-European, and from what is known about the oldest 

Celtic on the Continent, and in traces even in the Isles, it was structurally 
very much an Indo-European language." Clearly, if "Celtic" is under- 

stood in this sense then reference to Celtic cannot possibly explain any 
features of English that appear un-Indo-European. Put explicitly: 


The Celtic paradox: 


If one explains an unusual feature Fg of English by reference to a 

Similar feature Fc of Celtic, that feature Fc of Celtic is just as unusual 
in Celtic as the feature Fg is in English and is therefore just as much 

in need of explanation as the feature Fg of English itself. 


To be sure, within a purely Anglicist perspective the explanation may be 
satisfactory, because an Anglicist is only responsible (so to speak) for 
English. But in a wider perspective the problem has only been pushed 

back one level, and there it remains just as unsolved as it was at the be- 
ginning. 


The general problem of structural etymology — specifically syntactic 
etymology ~ is the same as in lexical etymology. Let us look at a Fin 
nish example, the etymology of viina 'spirits, alcohol, booze'." Since 
the word cannot be explained as a native Uralic [397 etymon, etymolo- 
gists have looked for an outside source and established viina as a loan- 
word from Germanic (Gmc. xwin-a- 'wine'). But in a different perspective 
this only pushes the explanation back by one level, because the word is 
not a native Germanic word either: Germanic clearly borrowed the word 
from Latin (vinum). It so happens that in this particular case the etymo 
logical reconstruction must go back by yet another level, because Latin 
(as well as the rest of Indo-European) does not natively possess this 
word either. Closer inspection has shown that the word is a Mediterra 
ne loan-word, probably borrowed into a number of branches of Indo- 
European from Semitic (East Mediterranean Coast Semitic *wayn); cf. 
Heb. yn, yayin; Phoenician, Ammonite yn; Old Canaanite ye-nu, ye-ni 
(all with regular *w > y); also Sabaic inscriptional wyn or yyn, plur. 
or ^ywn 'vineyard'. From a Syro-Palestinian language the word was 
borrowed into Arabic and South Arabian (Arabic wayn(um), Geez 

wayan).' A parallel from English is the adjective grand, which is clear 
not a native Germanic etymon. It is from an Anglicist point of view fully 
explained by reference to Old French grand (Modern French 

grand/grande) which, with its cognates in other Romance languages, is 
simply Latin grandis/grande 'great, big'. However, this word is unex- 
plained in Latin. If I am right (cf. Vennemann 1998f), the word is a 


wyn 
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borrowing from a prehistoric Vasconic language (cf. Basque handi 
'big'). 


These lexical parallels may be sufficient to show what is to be done when 
faced with problematic syntactic constructions or developments of Eng- 
lish that have been traced to similar constructions or developments in 
Celtic: If these Celtic constructions are not recognizably Indo-European, 
which indeed they are rarely because otherwise the English construc- 
tions in need of explanation would not be so problematic to begin with 
with, the Celtic constructions or developments have themselves to be 


attributed to borrowing. And indeed those scholars who make this kind 

of reference to Celtic do not mean the Indo-European Celtic character- 
ized above but the special forms which Celtic has achieved in the British 
Isles (including Ireland). As I said in "English as a 'Celtic' language" 
(Vennemann 2000c: 401): "It is the Celtic of the Isles, Insular Celtic, 
which has developed the peculiar properties whose reflexes in English 
amaze us." I wrote "peculiar", and I meant it. For if I be allowed to 
quote myself once again, this time from "Atlantis Semitica: Structural 
contact features in Celtic and English" (the embedded quotation is from 
Eska 1999: 155): 


Even in papers not addressed to the question of why Insular Celtic has 
developed in its peculiar way, or specifically to the question of outside 
influence, one can read such descriptions as "the exotic characteristics of the 
Celtic languages from an Indo-European perspective" (Vennemann 2001c: 365, 
n.6). 


But regardless of whether scholars see anything peculiar in the specific 
cally Insular Celtic developments or not, they acknowledge that those 
features have only been acquired after the language was transplanted to 
the Isles. Eg, RPM and WP Lehmann characterize Insular Celtic, 
specifically Old Irish, in the following terms: [29g 


In Old Irish, verbs stood initially in sentences, preceding subjects and objects. 


. This sentence order, often labeled VSO for Verb-Subject-0bject, brings 
about characteristic features of syntax and morphology, and apparently also 
phonology. These features have nothing to do with genealogical relationships, 
but rather are determined in accordance with language type. Arabic, Classical 
Hebrew, and many other languages belong to the VSO type (Lehmann and 

Lehmann 1975: 5). 


Yet WP Lehmann leaves no doubt that this particular typological trait 
of Insular Celtic is an innovation: 
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Proto-Celtic must be reconstructed as OV. It is equally clear that the Insular 
Celtic languages shifted from OV to VSO structure after they were established 
in Britain (Lehmann 1994: 99). 


But why did this shift occur? Contrary to the Lehmanns (1975) I am 
convinced that these peculiar features can only be attributed to borrow- 
ing, ie to prehistoric language contact; and I am also convinced 

that now, a quarter of a century after the cited statement was made, and 


“in view of progress made in the field of language contact,” this should 
be evident to every general linguist seriously asking questions in this 
domain. And even with a modicum of general linguistic knowledge one 

can identify the language, or language family, from which these peculiar 
borrowed features stem." They are the Hamito-Semitic languages, as has 
been established beyond a shadow of a doubt by scholars such as John 
Morris Jones in his long article “Pre-Aryan syntax in Insular Celtic" 
(1900), Julius Pokorny in his book-length series of articles titled “That 
non-Indo-European substrate in Irish" (1927-30), and Orin 

David Gensler in his University of California, Berkeley, dissertation of 
1993 titled “A typological evaluation of Celtic/Hamito-Semitic syntactic 
parallels". Since there seem to be few copies around of the latter work, 
and since its publication as a book is likely to be delayed by further 
years, I would like to quote once again (as in Vennemann 1997b: 451f.) 

a passage summing up Gensler's findings. To understand the quota, 

one has to keep in mind that CHS is Gensler's abbreviation for 
'Celtic/Hamito-Semitic', namely for the linguistic type represented by 
these languages. 


On the basis of the sample used in this study [64 languages from around the 
globe, cf. Gensler p. 4], nothing remotely close to the full-blown Celtic/ 
Hamito-Semitic linguistic type recurs anywhere else in the world. The relative 
ly few languages which are xbest matches" — actually rather poor matches —- are 
scattered all over the globe, from the West Coast of North America to the Caul- 
case and New Guinea. However, the continental average score for Africa is 

higher than for any other continent, and drops only slightly when the CHS 
languages Egyptian and Berber are omitted; West Africa scores especially well, 
and appears especially hospitable to several of the [299 CHS features (ad- 
positional periphrastic, word-initial change, kin terms, inter alia). Conversely, 
Europe has one of the lowest average scores, and when Welsh and Irish are ex- 
cluded its score drops far below that of any other continent. Celtic [by which 
Gensler exclusively means Insular Celtic, cf. his p. 1] is thus radically out of 
place in a European landscape, whereas the Hamito-Semitic languages simply 
intensify a structural trend seen over much of Africa. A weak form of the CHS 
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type, then, would appear to have a natural home in Africa, in particular North- 
West Africa. Within Afroasiatic, the highest-scoring languages are on the Medi- 
terranean; scores fall away in every direction, but the Chadic language Hausa (in 
West Africa) scores much higher than Cushitic Afar (in East Africa). The dia 
chronic evidence, too, argues that the (weak) CHS type is something quite old 

in Africa: the African and Arabian case studies all show stronger CHS-ness fur- 
then back in time. All this, in conjunction with the blood-type agreement be- 
tween the British Isles and Northwest Africa, argues for some sort of prehistoric 
scenario specifically linking these two regions (Gensler 1993: 426). 


In my view this case is closed, the thesis of a Hamito-Semitic substratum 


underlying Insular Celtic being one of the most reliably established 
pieces of scientific knowledge there is in any empirical discipline. As 
Gensler has shown, the substratum really was not simply Hamito-Semitic, 
which is a huge family including hundreds of languages in Africa and 
Asia (which is why it is also called Afro-Asiatic or Afrasian), but more 
specifically Hamito-Semitic of the Mediterranean type, which includes 
Libyco-Berber, Ancient Egyptian, and Semitic. In order to stress the 
similarity of the substratum to this particular manifestation of Hamito- 
Semitic, I sometimes refer to it as Semitidic or simply Semitic, eg in 
Vennemann 1995: § 1.' 


This theory of Morris Jones, Pokorny, Gensler, and others immedi- 

ately provides a research strategy for identifying the non-Indo-Euro- 

Pean structural features of Insular Celtic, viz. on the model of that given 
for the non-Germanic structural features of English above: 


Research strategy for discovering Semitidic influences in Insular Cel- 
tic: 


Wherever Insular Celtic deviates structurally from Indo-European (in 
particular, where it is sufficiently known, from Continental Celtic), 
while at the same time agreeing with Semitidic, ie with Mediterra- 
nean Hamito-Semitic, that feature is interpreted as owed (directly or 
indirectly) to Semitidic influence. [300 


11.2. Consequences for the study of English language history 


What follows from this for the study of English? An answer was suggest- 
gested by Pokorny in several of his writings on the substratum question; 
the following quotation is from his article "Celtic Prehistory and 
Linguistics": 
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It is interesting to note that many of the above-mentioned 

non-Insular Celtic elements also via Celtic 

have penetrated into English, which thereby became un-Germanic, even directly 
has received non-Indo-European character (Pokorny 1959: 161). 


It is this suggestion of transitive loaning which is at the root of the title 
of the present article.' 


The basis of this transitive loaning is a sequence of language shifts: 
the shift from Semitidic to Celtic yielding Insular Celtic and the shift 
from Insular Celtic to Anglo-Saxon yielding English. The theory of 


language contact teaches that in such language shifting some properties 

of the substratum find their way into the superstratum while others do 

not, but unfortunately the theory is not yet strong enough to predict 

which features ascend in this way and which do not. Thus it would not be at 
present be correct to expect that exactly the same features that ascended 
from Semitic into Insular Celtic also ascended from Insular Celtic into 
English. As it stands, I find that more features went from Semitic into 
Insular Celtic than from Insular Celtic into English. When I read 

through Pokorny's book-length series of articles from 1927-1930 

which deal with the Semitidic-to-Insular Celtic part of the process and 

ask myself which of the numerous features treated there were continued 

into English by transitivity, I find comparatively few, and some of them 
had already been noted in passing by Pokorny himself." Celtic has 

really been transformed from the Indo-European type into the Semitic 

type; syntactically the resultant Insular Celtic is more similar to Semitic 
than to any of the other Indo-European languages. The same is not true 

of English. Nevertheless English is of all non-Celtic Indo-European languages 
guages the most similar to Insular Celtic and, by implication, to Semitic. 
[301 


11.3. Why is English less similar to Celtic than Insular Celtic is to Se- 
mitic? 


I have been asked with regard to my transitivity model why we observe 

this difference of degree between the syntactic approximation of Insular 
Celtic to Semitic and that of English to Insular Celtic. I think the answer 
cannot really come from linguistics alone but requires assistance from 
history. I believe (and I stress that this is merely a belief, because I am 
not a historian) that the linguistic difference reflects a difference in 
conquest patterns. In my opinion the Celtic conquest and occupation of 

the Isles was mostly a matter of small numbers of male warriors marry- 
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ing into the pre-existing population, whereas the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
and occupation of Britain was a combination of military conquest and 
immigration, beginning with bands of warriors leaving the Continent for 
Britain and resulting in a veritable exodus, if we can believe the Vener 
able Bede's report in his Ecclesiastical History of the English People. 


According to Bede, the Germanic invaders of Britain came from 

three tribes, the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, first merely tribus longis 
Nauibus 'in three warships', whereas later mittitur confirmim illo classis 
prolixior, armatorum ferens manum fortiorem 'at once a much larger 

fleet was sent over with a stronger band of warriors'. After identifying 
the parts of Britain taken by the Jutes and the Saxons he says about the 
Angles in particular: 


Porro de Anglis, hoc est de illa patria quae Angulus dicitur, et ab eo tempore 
usque hodie manere desertus inter prouincias lutarum et Saxonum perhibetur, 
Orientales Angli, Mediterranei Angli, Merci, tota Nordanhymbrorum progenies, 
id est illarum gentium quae ad boream Humbri fluminis inhabitant, ceterique 
Anglorum populi sunt orti ([Bede] 1969: 50). 


Even if this purported depopulation of an entire country is to some ex- 
tent exaggerated, the passage does suggest that entire tribal units left the 
continent for Britain, rather than merely bands of belligerent males. 


There is some non-linguistic evidence to support my supposition. 

The Celts were not able to preserve their Indo-European societal organization 
zation in their new habitats but adopted the matrilineal organization of 
those they had conquered (Zimmer 1894, 1911)." By contrast, the 

Anglo-Saxons managed to transplant their Germanic societal organiza- 

tion essentially unmodified to Britain (Whitelock 1972, Green 1998, 

Sarnowsky 2002). 


There is also an area on the borderline between linguistics proper and 

the non-linguistic domains where Insular Celtic was massively influential 
enced by its Semitidic substratum while English was not affected by 
Insular Celtic in the same way: the linguistic [392 coding of mental real- 
world apprehension in metaphors and idioms. This is an area where 

Pokorny treats at some length, showing that Old Irish differs from Indo- 
European by deriving abstract and concrete concepts in the form of 
concrete images in exactly the same way as Semitic. Eg Old Irish forms 
concrete nouns, such as agent nouns, by means of fer 'man', macc 'son, 
boy', ben, bé 'woman', ingen 'daughter', des, lucht 'group': 


fer cétail 'singer' (from cétal 'singing') 
fer forcitail 'teacher' (from forcital 'teaching') 
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fer dénma 'doer, Gm. perpetrator' (from dénom 'doing') 
fer légind 'scholar', macc légind 'student' (from legind 'reading') 


Perfect analogues of such formations are found in Semitic (cf. Pokorny 
1927: 367-370): 


Heb. ba'al h@lomdp "lord of dreams", i.e. 'dreamer' 
Assyrian bel emüki "lord of strength", i.e. 'a strong one' 


In Berber similar expressions are formed with bu, originally meaning 


'father', then ‘owner of' or ‘belonging to': 


bu tagant “one belonging to the forest”, ie ‘wild boar'” 
bu-assuk "one belonging to the street", i.e. ‘homeless street boy' 


Likewise Berber forms, with u 'son', expressions of the kind "son of 
obedience", ie 'an obedient one', "son of the permitted", ie 'some- 

thing legal', and, with u/t 'daughter', expressions of the kind "daughter 
of obedience", also "daughter of prostitution", ie 'prostitute'." The 
plural is formed with id 'folks, people, group', fem. is, eg is buassuk 
"female people of the street", i.e. 'street prostitutes'. The plural forms 
may be compared to Irish plurals with des or lucht, eg in des cotalta 
"people of sleep", i.e. 'sleepers'. I find the degree of similarity 
between the Irish and Arabic expressions for 'echo' especially striking: 


Ir. mac alla "son of the rock (aill)" 
Ar. Ibnat al-Gabal "daughter of the mountain (Gabal)" 


See further examples in Adams 1975: 240-242. All of this is not Indo 
European. It is, however, wide-spread in both ancient and modern Se- 
mitic languages, cf. Lipiński 1997: 


It is characteristic of the Semitic languages to use such words as 'master', 'fa- 
ther', 'son', etc., with various nouns as descriptives. Eg, Hebrew ba'al ha- 
hálomot, lit. 'the master of the dreams', means 'the dreamer', and ben Xaba- 

"eSré [303 Sand, lit. 'son of twenty-seven years', means 'twenty-seven years 

old'.' In Arabic, "aba Sawárib, lit. 'father of mustaches', designates a man with 

a long mustache, while °abd I-yagzan, 'the father of the vigilant', is the rooster, 
the cock. This usage is wide-spread in Amharic where such expressions are formed 
the so-called 'adjectival syntagms', used mainly as attributes or appositions; 

eg bald arat agar, 'four-footed', lit. 'master of four feet'; náfsá bis, 'evil-min- 
ded', lit. 'spirit of evil' (Lipiński 1997: 8 51.22). 
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The fact that English and Insular Celtic have reacted so differently to 
their respective substrata with regard to this pattern of idiom formation 
again suggests that the intensity of influence, and therefore probably the 
social significance, of those substrata must have been quite different. 
Only recently, during the Golf War, have we learned to say things such 

as the mother of battles (from Arabic ?ummu l-ma?áriki) and, when the 

was over, the mother of confetti parades. 


Stephen Laker (Munich), in an e-letter of July 21, 2002, and in his 
turn giving credit for the argument to Peter Schrijver (Munich), has 


added another possible reason for the fact that English is structurally 
less similar to Celtic than Celtic is to Semitic. There is some probability 
that when the Anglo-Saxons arrived in Britannia many Celts had 

actually been Romanized and were Latin-speaking, at least in Lowland 
Britain. This is what the situation in other parts of the Roman empire 
teaches us, eg in France which has remained Romance to this day, and 

in Bavaria which remained partly Romance for several centuries even 

after the collapse of the Empire until it was completely Germanized. 

Such an intermediate layer between Celtic and English would naturally 
diminish the contact influence of Celtic on English, making it less direct 
in the south than in the north. 


11.4. Three transitive paths into English 


If we ask what applications for transitive loaning from Semitic through 
Insular Celtic into English we find, we can distinguish three paths: " 


(1) Semitic — Celtic — Standard English 
(2) Semitic — Celtic — English dialects 
(3) Semitic — Celtic - Celtic Englishes [394 


“Celtic Englishes” is used here as in Tristram (ed.) 1997, 2000, namely 
for varieties of English spoken where “a Celtic language had once been 
spoken, or indeed, where it is still spoken today”, put differently: 
“where a code switch from a Celtic language to English has occurred or 
is occurring at present.” Clearly “English” must be understood here 

as excluding Anglo-Saxon,” because otherwise all varieties of English, 
having originally developed through a language shift from Brittonic to 
Anglo-Saxon, would be Celtic Englishes. This case should be excluded 
from the definition. 


Case (3) has to be distinguished from case (2). Whereas English dia- 
lects, developing from varieties of Anglo-Saxon on Brittonic substrata, 
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have been Celticized only once, Celtic Englishes, having developed or 
still developing from English (and not from Anglo-Saxon) on more 

recent Celtic substrata, have been Celticized, or are being Celticized, a 
second time. Case (3) then requires to distinguish two kinds of exam 
ples: one, (3.a), in which a particular Semitic/Celtic feature does not 
show in Standard English but does in a Celtic English, and another, 
(3.b), in which a particular Semitic/Celtic feature does show in Standard 
English as well as in the British English dialects and then shows to a 
higher degree in a Celtic English. 


By way of illustrating case (1) I have used in "Atlantis Semitica" 
(Vennemann 2001c) the rise of the verbal noun and the progressive as a 
first and the loss of external possessors as a second example. For case 
(2) I have used the subject disagreement rule (for English: the Northern 
subject rule) in "Atlantis Semitica" (Vennemann 2001c). For case (3) I 
present two Irish English examples in the present paper, one at some 
length for (3.a) in sections 11.5 to 11.7 and one briefly for (3.b) in 
Section 11.8. 


Pokorny was aware of all these possibilities. For while he was pri- 
marily concerned with Hamito-Semitic substratal influences on Insular 
Celtic, he stressed the occurrence of instances of transitive loaning when 
he said, with reference to the excessive use of possessives in Insular 
Celtics: 


It can be observed that the Welsh language everywhere (and even more often) 
Possessive used, where in English in contrast to French, 

zósian and the other Germanic languages. I therefore doubt 

not that the English custom goes back to the Celtic substrate, which again 
which in this case is influenced by the above. According to a statement by Sethe 
In ancient Egyptian, the possessive is used in the same cases as in 

Celtic. That the English construction actually 

goes back directly to the Celtic substrate, it can be concluded from this 
deduce that 2.B. in the English dialects of Scotland, contrary to the 
Common English I also use the words for meals to take the possessive 

men, which corresponds exactly to Gaelic (Pokorny 16.253).? [395 


But in no case did Pokorny elaborate his observations. Thus by far the 
most work in this domain still has to be carried out. 


11.5. Subordinating *and' in Irish English and in Irish 


In the present paper I would like to illustrate, for the first time, the third 
of the three cases defined in the preceding section, Semitic — Celtic > 
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Celtic Englishes. My attention was drawn to this example by Patricia 
Ronan's title announced for the Colloquium documented in 

"Subordinating ocus 'and' in Old Irish", together with her abstract. 
Since the abstract is a most succinct introduction to this topic, I would 
like, with Dr. Ronan's permission to reproduce it here. 


One of the more salient features of Hiberno-English (HE) is the use of subordi- 
nating and as in: 


I only thought of him there and I cooked my dinner (Filppula 1999: 196) 


Gaelic substrate influence for this feature is often argued for (eg Filppula 
1999; Harris 1984) as a similar construction can be found in Modern Irish. 
Other scholars, however, are critical and point to earlier English examples (eg 
Hacker 1994). It is also argued that differences exist between the HE construc- 
tion and a similar Scots construction, which speak against a common Gaelic 
origin of the two. Amongst others, these are pragmatic features, such as mainly 
temporal meaning in HE versus concession in Scots. 


This paper will examine the Old Irish forerunner of the Modern Irish con- 
struction, earliest attestations of which go back to the 8" century. They display 
the Old Irish conjunction ocus, 'and', or in other cases what is termed its 
'shortform' os. 


For this paper a corpus of Old Irish texts is analyzed as to their use of 
ocus/os. Two different patterns of use seem distinguishable; 1°! a type of os + 
personal pronoun with optional further predication which seems to have em- 
phatic or concessive pragmatics. 2"4 a type consisting of os (also written 7) or 
ocus + personal pronoun or nou n, often predicated by a periphrastic construc- 
tion of preposition and verbal noun with apparently subordinating semantics. 
[306 


It is suggested that these different pragmatic functions may have led to dif- 
ferent typical uses in different varieties of Modern English dialect. 


References: [Filppula 1999, Hácker 1994, Thurneysen 1927, Wagner 1959] 


Since Ronan will provide the most explicit comparative Irish / Irish Eng- 
lish" illustration of the phenomenon in her contribution (Ronan 2002) 

to Filppula, Klemola, and Pitkänen (eds.) 2002, I will only supply a few 
examples myself. I borrow some of the Modern Irish examples from 

Filppula (1999: 198f.)." I take the freedom of bold facing the relevant and 
or agus clauses. 
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IrE: He fell and him crossed the bridge 
(ie 'while he was crossing the bridge') 


Ir. This is what it means to be a droichead. 
"Fall+PAST he and he (him) at go over the bridge.' 


Ir. Tháinig Seán agus é ólta. 
xCame John and him drunk', ie 
"John came while in the state of drunkenness. ' 


Ir. Tháinig Seán agus mala leis. 
*John came and a bag with him', ie 
"John came and he had a bag with him. ' 


Ir. Phós sé Albanach buí agus € san IRA. 
'He married an orange girl and him in-the IRA', ie 
'He married an orange girl while in the IRA.' 


As for the following examples, Filppula (1999: 199) says: "A further 
feature of the Irish system is that the agus-clause may precede the main 
clause in the same way as in the HE example in (54)," The example in 
Filppula's (54) is the following: 


A nephew of mine was very sick in the hospital in Galway and 1 was goin' to 
the phone to find out how he was. And I going into the town of Bally 
even a car pulled up next to me. It was Father Turby [...] 


Filppula's Irish examples are from Boyle (1973: 224):" 


Ir. Agus/ach é a bheith ólta, thiocfadh Seán. 
xAnd him being drunk, John would come', ie [397 
*While/Though being drunk, John would come. ' 


Ir. Agus é san IRA, phós sé Albanach buí. 
'And him in-the IRA, he married an orange girl', ie 
"While in the IRA, he married an orange girl." 


Filppula (1999: 199) points out that "in Old Irish ocus/acus and os were 
used in similar subordinating contexts, especially before stressed forms 
of the personal pronoun with the meaning 'and I' or 'I being'. Hey cites 
the following example from Thurneysen (1975: 548): 
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do: bertis cech n-ole form os-mese oc taircitul cech maith dóib-som 
'they used to inflict every evil on me, although I was (lit. 'and I') 
prophesying every good to them' 


Pokorny (1927: 139) shows with the following examples that the con- 


structure is found throughout the history of Irish: 


Olr. Bof oc airiuc don t-slaag os si thorrach 
"She was serving the crowd and she was pregnant? 


Con' riccim se eat os my athgoite 
"I hit him and I am badly wounded' 


MI 


Fo'fhuaratar innte side ocus siat oc ernaigthi 
'They met (them) therein and they praying 


Déne prostrait ocus t'aiged fri talmain 


327 


"Fall down and cast your face to the ground'x 


Ir. Bhi fear ann agus é ar leath-sháil 
"There was a man there and he was one-eyed':e 


An amhlaidh a mheasfa go n-ólfainn € sin agus mo bhean marbh? 
'Do you think I would drink this and leave my wife dead??? 


Tair ag dul go Corcaigh agus gan eólus na slighe agat 
*You're going to Cork even though you don't know the way? 


That subordinating 'and' is a feature not just of Modern Irish but also 

of the older stages of the language is likely enough in view of the fact 
that the same feature occurs [39g in all varieties of Insular Celtic, namely 
not only in Irish and Scottish Gaelic but also in Manx, Welsh, Cornish, 

and Breton (Gregor 1980: 215-219)" 


Concerning the possible semantics of the agus clauses under consid- 
eration, Filppula (1999: 199), following earlier authors, mentions the 
following: temporal, attendant circumstance, equivalent of relative 
clause, concessive, causal, concomitance, similarity. 


I agree with those who view the Irish English use of subordinate 

and as modeled on the parallel use of ocus/agus 'and' in Irish. The 

The most successful formulation of this view is PW Joyce's (1910/1988: 33), 
cf. Filppula (1999: 197): "This, although very incorrect English, is a 
classic idiom in Irish, from which it has been imported as it stands into 
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our English.” The view is also formulated by Filppula (1991: 628) and 
more generally for all varieties of English that have been in close con- 
tact with Gaelic, including not only Irish English but also Scots and 
Hebridean English, by Klemola and Filppula (1992: 316f.). 


In my understanding PW Joyce's is a perfect explanation. But that's it 

really? Well, it is as far an Anglicist's concerns go. But in a contrary per- 
perspective it is only the first step. The question that remains is the follow- 
ing: Considering that Irish is an Indo-European language and that this 
particular subordinating use of conjunctions meaning 'and' is not Indo- 
European, how did Insular Celtic acquire it? My answer should be clear 

after the introductory sections above: The Insular Celtic use of the 'and' 

word as a subordinating conjunction is directly modeled on Semitic 

usage. 


11.6. Subordinating 'and' in Modern Arabic 


I begin my illustration with examples from a grammar of Modern Ara- 

bic, Cowell 1964. There all one has to do is look for "circumstantial 
clauses" (in Arabic grammatical terminology al-gumla l-háliyya), be- 
cause in Semitic this use of 'and' is so prominent that separate chapters 
are provided for it. Therefore in the following passages I will show with 
examples from Cowell's grammar that the use of a coordinating con- 
junction meaning 'and' also introducing dependent or subordinate 

material is firmly established in Arabic." The author writes on page 391 
under the heading "Coordination": 


The conjunction w- 'and'. This conjunction is proclitic, ie it is pro- 

announced as a prefix on the following word [...], although the coordinated term 
may be whole clause or phrase. The use of w- in coordination is similar to that 
use of English 'and', but unlike 'and', w- is also used as a subordinate [399 
conjunction [p. 531] and as a particle of emphasis [390, 335]? (Cowell 1964: 
391). 


] omit a passage about the phonetic realization of this conjunction partly 
as semivocalic [w] or [we], partly as vocalic [u], and also the examples of 
the coordinating use of the conjunction, and turn to page 531, where 


Cowell writes under the heading “Circumstantial clauses (al-gumla l- 
háliyya)": 
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The conjunction w- [p. 391] introduces subordinate clauses with the sense 
*while, when, with': 


1. $l6n mà baddo yes ^ot bol-fah?s *How could he help but fail in the test 
w-huwwe ma fatah ?ktab? "When he hasn't opened a book?"x* 
2. Sahat?t rofraf ?s-sayyára 'I scraped the fender of the car 


w-'ana tale“ la-wara mn ?l-karàZ (while I was) backing out of the garage.'x? 


3. w-huwwe máSi w-mot'aZZeb '(As he was) walking alone and wondering," 
some" anin bake ... he heard the sound of weeping' 
(lit. "...a moan of weeping") 


4. Saha halab bànet 'See there, Aleppo has come into view, 
w-'al'etha ban-nass... with its citadel in the middle?" 


As illustrated in examples 2 and 3, circumstantial clauses may sometimes 

be rendered in English with a participial phrase rather than with a clause. 
Circumstantial clauses are most often non-verbal (ex. 2, 3, 4) and quite 
often participial (2, 3). 


Most circumstantial clauses follow the main clause (ex. 1, 2, 4), and 
most have a subject — often a pronoun subject (ex. 1, 2, 3) - right after 
the w-. 


In some cases (ex. 4), subordinate w- clauses are not clearly distinguished- 
guishable from coordinate clauses ('See there, Aleppo has come into 
view, and its citadel is in the middle"). 


Further examples: 


7.1-falláhin bihobbu yaklühon 'The country people like to eat them 
u-hanne xad?r ... while they're green? [319 

9. w-rakdet 'And she ran, 

u-ma'ha tase fiha mayye carrying a bowl of water in it' 

(lit. "... and with her a bowl, in it 

"water" )? 


11. de" ?l-hadid u-huwwe hami 'Strike the iron while it's hot! ^? 


14. mamken ?dZob-li ?ahuti *Could you bring me my coffee 
w-fiha xét konyak? with a dash of brandy in it?” 
(Cowell 1964: 531—532) 
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The examples show a high degree of congruence between the subordi- 

nating use of Damascan Arabic w- 'and' and of Irish ocus/agus 'and'. 

The question arising is: Do we find the same degree of congruence at a 
greater time depth, assuming that the relevant language contact between 
Celtic and Semitic in the British Isles probably did not begin later than 
the middle of the last millennium BC? For Celtic it has been shown that 
the construction is as old as Old Irish," and I think there are good rea- 
sons for assuming that the construction there was based on a conjuncture 
tion meaning 'and' even at its earliest attestation." The fact that the 
construction occurs in all Insular Celtic languages" suggests that it be- 
longs to the oldest Insular Celtic layer. For Semitic I will cite evidence in 
the next section that the construction is there is very old indeed. 


11.7. Subordinating 'and' in the old Semitic languages 


In the preceding section I have cited material showing the subordinating 
use of w- 'and' in Modern Arabic. But just as the subordinate use of 
'and' in Modern Irish is also found in Old Irish, so the subordinating 
use of 'and' in Modern Arabic is also found in Classical Arabic. 

Pokorny (1927-30: 16.139) compares his Irish examples (cf. section 

11.5 above) to the following Arabic sentence: 


qama Zaidun wa-huwa bàkin 
"Said stood up and he wept'x 


Fischer (1997: 216f.) uses an almost identical example and goes on to 
point out that the circumstantial clause — he himself says "additional 
predicative clause" — "may also refer to the object": [311 


"axrajnà I-"asárà wa-hum mutriqüna ru'üsa-hum 
"We brought out the prisoners while (xand"] they bowed their heads' 


marartu bi-I-mar'ati wa-hiya jà lisatun 
'I passed by the woman while ["and"] she was sitting' 


The full range of uses, much as in section 11.6 above, can be found in 
Wright 1898: II. $8 182-183; see also Fischer 2002: $8 407-408 ("Co- 
ordinate circumstantial clauses"). 


Lipiński (1997: 88 55.1-8) illustrates the subordinate use of parti- 
cles meaning 'and' (wa- and -ma)^ in several Semitic languages. In 
§ 55,1 he introduces the general term of "parallel clauses": 
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One of the main traits of Semitic syntax is the preference given to paratactic 

or coordinate constructions over hypotactic or subordinate ones." Eg the 

English hypotactically build[t] sentence "I saw him as I was walking in the 
street" will be expressed by two parallel clauses in Arabic: Xuftuh(4) wa-and 
r@ih fi s-sikka(ti), "I saw him and I was walking in the street". To say that 
"the mother brings up her children by working" Harari uses a paratactic 
construction with -ma ['and']: ay tidalgi-ma wáldac-zew tàáligat, lit. "the mother 
works and brings up her children". By saying tiffam liddinamma anàku lupus, 

xlet him give me the clay and may I make (the mankind)", the Babylonian 
birth-goddess signifies: "let him give me the clay so that I can make (it)." 


In $55.6 Lipinski says specifically about circumstantial clauses: 


Formal parataxis expresses logical hypotaxis also in circumstantial clauses, 
either nominal or verbal. Eg Hebrew wayyabó' "Elisa" Dammeseq ü-melek 

"Aram hole, "Elisha came to Damascus and the king of Aram was ill", ie 

"when the king of Aram was ilP"." The preterite ipus- is followed by the pre- 
sent future izakkar- in the Old Babylonian sentence piu ipuSam-ma izakkaram 
ana PN, "he opened his mouth and he was speaking to PN", ie "while he 

was speaking to PN". ... Comparable cases can be found in Classical Arabic 
with a perfect followed by an indicative imperfect: haraga hariban wa-"ashabu l- 
qatili yatlubunahu, "he went out fleeing and the companions of the killed 
(man) were searching for him", i.e. "while they were searching for [312 him"; 
"aqbalat "irun wa-nahnu nusalli, "a caravan approached and we were praying", 
ie ^while we were praying". 


A very explicit statement concerning circumstantial clauses is made by 
Tropper (2000: 906) for Ugaritic, an ancient language especially close 
to Hebrew and to Phoenician: 


Circumstantial clauses of simultaneity 


Ug[aritic] — like other Semitic languages — knows sentences corresponding 
according to the Arabic sentence pattern wa-huwa yaf 'alu 'whereby/while/while he 


. makes(s)' and often makes use of it, especially in poetry. 

clauses are not formally marked as subordinate clauses, but 

either by means of w 'and' or asyndetically with the corresponding main clause 
They usually follow the main clause. In terms of content, 

they are a (logically dependent) accompanying fact to the main clause 

The accompanying facts can be of a modal nature 

(modal relation; German translation: 'whereby', 'in that' [etc.]) or temporal 
Nature (function as temporal clauses of simultaneity; German translation: 
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'while', 'as' [etc.]). Since the sentences in question have nuances of simultaneity 
serves as a verbal predicate of such sentences — provided they 

are not of nominal nature — the PK} [prefix conjugation long form], even 

if the main clause contains a verbal form with past meaning 

(8 76,343). 


The boundary line between adverbial clauses with (primary) modal and those 

with (primarily) temporal nuance is fluid. ... Difficult in individual cases 

also the distinction between adverbial clauses with a nuance of simultaneity and fina- 
sentences with a hindsight nuance (esp. 8 97./0.1)." 


S[peech]v[ergleichende Note]. The A[rabic] grammar refers 

Sentences of this type are called "hal-sentences" or "condition sentences” (GKA $ 407); tt 
despite the coordination by wa- as dependent clauses (see GKA $ 407, note. 

2). Adverbial clauses of simultaneity (with iparras as verbal predicate) are 

also widespread in Akkadian epic; for examples see Streck 

(1995: 53-63). For analogous sentences in Hebrew see GBH 8 159 

("circumstantial clause"). [413 


I will here only cite Tropper's examples of "syndetic by w- 
'circumstantial clauses syndetically 

connected by means of w']. They are taken from Tropper 2000: 906f.; 

the first two examples are also treated on p. 692 (8 76,343). The fifth 
example is taken from p. 692 ($76,343.c). 


— mid tmthsn w tn A thtsb w thdy "nt 'She struggled very hard while she 
looked around; "Anatu argued as she looked around' 1.3:11:23f.? 


- [ [mx tshq 'nt | wb lb tqny N [hnp] '... laughed "Anatu, while she was in her 
hearts [hatched an evil plan]' 1.17:VI:41f.? 


- [ym ymm] \ y'tqn wr[hm 'nt] \ tngth *|One day, two days] passed, 
while the young woman "Anatu" was looking for him' 1.6:1:4-6 (cf. 1.6:11:26f.)x 


-ap ysb ytb b hkl N w ywsrnn ggnh 'Yassibu also sat enthroned in the palace, whereby 
his inner self taught him (as follows)' 1.16: VI:25f.» 


— bl tbr diy hwt / w yql \ tht p^nh 'Ba'lu broke his wings so that he 
(sc. the eagle) fell at his feet 1.19:111:23f.7x 


The construction also occurred in Phoenician. Thus, Segert (1976: 
$ 77.24) writes: 
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Expression of subordinate circumstances by a coordinate clause. The coordi 

nated clause expressing the state or condition is attached by w- 'and' (cf. Arabic. 
wüwu-l-hàliy b$nt 11 ... wkhn ... "bd strt ... "in year 11, while A. (was) the 
priest ...' [lit. "and priest ... 'Abd-"A&tart"?]. [314 


Segert also exemplifies the subordinate use of asyndetically combined 
"second clauses." 


That the subordinate use of particles meaning 'and' is a very old one 
construction type in Semitic is also underlined by the fact that it occurs 
in Ancient Egyptian, as already mentioned by Pokorny (1927-30: 

16.139f.): 


{In ancient Egyptian] a nominal clause with a pronominal subject had to be 

caused by a particle such as jst, tj or jsk. The over- 

The composition of these particles has not yet been determined, but since they are conside 
particles 'and', Sethe also had a common meaning 

the cases mentioned above, it is very likely that they are also 

when introducing declarative and state sentences should be translated as 'and'. 


E.g. "I was his companion (1j fw hr prj) and he on the battlefield";? 
or "He built this tomb for his son ([/]fk sw m hrd) and he as a 
child", etc. 


Ockinga (1998: § 37.1) lists jw, jst (with the variant st and older forms 

Jsk, sk), and tj as non-enclitic, clause-initial particles which, among others 
functions, introduce circumstantial clauses (jw only with a suffix pro- 

noun as subject, $ 46.b). He gives illustrations for temporal interpreta- 
tions of clauses introduced by jst in $ 46.a and for temporal and causal 
interpretations of clauses introduced by jw in 8 46.b. 


Hannig (1995: s.vv.) lists jst as an obsolescent enclitic particle mean- 
ing 'and' and as a non-enclitic "concomitative" particle introducing an 


accompanying or aforementioned event worth knowing; and jw as a 
non-enclitic, especially New Egyptian particle introducing circumstantial 
clauses and meaning *while, and, although'. There can thus be no doubt 
that in Ancient Egyptian several particles meaning 'and' are used as 
subordinating conjunctions very much like wa- (-ma) in Semitic. As in 
Semitic and Irish, circumstantial clauses introduced by these particles, 
although usually following their main clauses, may also precede them 
(Allen 2000: 8 12.18).? 


As to Berber, Prof. Abdelaziz Allati (Tétouan, Morocco) informs me 
in an e-letter of March 28, 2002 that the situation is the following: 
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The Arabic construction is a classic that you have signals and that are grammairiens 
Arab appeals waw el ha:! (:*waw de maniére' ou qui introduction une [315 proposi- 
tion de maniére) n'existe pas en Berbére. This language is not unique 

deux propositions qui se suivent dans la liaison par l'equivalent de wa/w- en 
Berber. 


y-ekka-d Zayd y-etru 
il - se lever (au prétérit) - affixe de proximity - Zayd - il - pleurer (au prétérit) 


"Zayed s'est levé en pleurant'.® 


This Berber example is different from the Arabic type with proclitic wa- 
/w- 'and' plus a non-finite clause; it has to be because Berber does not 
really have an 'and' word at all; the nearest equivalents are words 
meaning 'with'. Yet the example, with its two finite clauses, is rather 
similar to another, equivalent type of construction in Semitic; eg, in 
Ugaritic mere juxtaposition of two finite clauses semantically subordi- 
nating the second to the first counts as equivalent to the w-construct 
tion." Therefore the exemplified type is the closest match for subordi- 
nate 'and' clauses Berber can offer. It is, of course, possible that con- 
structures more similar to the Semitic and Egyptian construction types 
also existed in Berber at earlier stages but have been lost, perhaps to- 
gether with words for 'and'; but it is not likely that this can be proved. ^ 


In this and the preceding section I have shown that subordinating 

'and' occurs in both Semitic and Ancient Egyptian. Even though it 

does not occur in the Berber languages as such but only in a similar, 
equivalent fashion, it seems safe to see it as a feature also of those variety- 
ties of Hamito-Semitic that have been assumed to be responsible for the 

spread of certain non-Indo-European syntactic properties in the lan- 

guages of the Atlantic littoral, ie the varieties I have named Semitidic. 

In section 11.5, I have cited authorities and examples demonstrating the 

same feature, subordinating 'and', for Old, Middle, and Modern Irish 

and also for Irish English. 


I trust that the conclusion I draw from all this is obvious. Since circa 
cumstantial clauses with subordinating 'and' are not Anglo-Saxon or 
Germanic or Indo-European, we need a structural loan-etymology, and 

it is found in Irish. However, since Irish is itself an Indo-European lan- 
guage and thus cannot have inherited this construction [316 from Proto- 
Indo-European, we again need a structural loan etymology, and it is 

found in Semitic (in the wider sense of Semitidic). To the extent that this 
demonstration is correct, we are thus in possession of a perfect example 

of case (3.a) of the contact scenario (3) of section 11.4, Semitic » 

Celtic — Celtic Englishes, that case in which a particular Semitic/Celtic 
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feature, namely subordinating 'and', does not occur in Standard 
English but does in a Celtic English, namely Irish English. 


11.8. Transitivity of language contact? 'Yes' and 'no' 


In the present section I would like to sketch an example of (3.b), Semitic 

— Celtic — Celtic Englishes, in which a particular Semitic/Celtic feature 
does occur in Standard English, owing to the general primary Celticiza- 

tion of all varieties of the language, but is found with greater intensity in 
a Celtic English, owing to the secondary Celticization of that variety of 

the language. The Celtic English considered is again Irish English. 


One of the peculiarities of Irish English - from a Standard English 
point of view — is the sparing use of Yes and No in answers to Yes/No- 
questions. Filppula (1999: 165) cites the following examples where the 
auxiliary or modal of the Yes/No-question is repeated: 


Do people still eat it? 
They do. 


Are you telling me their names? 
I am not. 


Do you have the song? 
I haven't, I only have the opening line of it. 


He goes on to cite examples where "the response part 'echoes' the 
question, ie repeats it in the appropriate affirmative or negative form": 


So, do you belong to that parish? 
Belong to that parish. 


Do you remember Johnny Doran comin' around? 
I do remember Johnny Doran comin' around. 


Filppula (1999: 165f.) cites other patterns, all characterizable as avoid- 
ing a direct response by means of Yes or No. 


Concerning the first type of response exemplified, named "Modal 

only", Filppula (1999: 165f.) cites frequencies in the Hiberno-English 
corpus, which are highest for the Clare dialect (38.5%) and lowest for 
Dublin speech (6.6%). He interprets the results as follows: 
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The figures show that the "Modal only" type of response is most frequent in 

the (south)western dialects, and especially in Clare dialect, where it accounts 
[317 for well over a third of all direct responses. By contrast, the same type is a 
rather peripheral feature in both of the eastern dialects, and in Dublin speech, in 
particular. 


The most plausible explanation for these differences is the continuing influence 
ence of Irish upon the usage in the west of Ireland. 


In Filppula's presentation, this conclusion does not come as a surprise. 
He had started it by pointing out that "Irish has no exact equivalents of 
the affirmative and negative particles yes and no" (160). Instead, "Irish 
repeats the verb of the question, usually in the shortest available form" 
(161). 


An dtiocfaidh tá? "Will you come?" 
Tiocfad. 'I will come.'6 


The reduction may even go further: In certain environments, and different- 
entially in the regional varieties, the auxiliary verb déan 'make, do' may 
be substituted for the verb used in the question (Filppula 1999: 161f.): 


Ar Ólais an tae? 'Did you drink the tea?' 
Dheineas. 'I did.' 


Oil ceann hurry up! 'Drink another one!' 
Ni dhéanfad. 'I won't (do).' 


When the copula is used in responses, it has to be accompanied by its 
specifier because, being unaccented, the copula cannot stand alone: 


Is it a müinteoir €? 'He is the teacher?' (/s is the copula.) 
Is €. 'He is.' 


As in the case of subordinating 'and' as well as other features of Eng- 
lish explained by recourse to Insular Celtic, one wonders how Celtic 
itself acquired that particular feature. The question is asked by Pokorny 
(1927-30: 16.236-238), who also suggests an answer. He sees the phe 
nomenon as a more general one, a tendency never to utter individual 

words but always to use entire sentences, however short. Pokorny begins 

by referring to Irish English and then describing the situation in Irish:" 
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That in Irish the sentence rather than the word is perceived as a linguistic unit. 
The question that will be answered is also clear from the form of the answer to certain qt 


Those travelling in anglicised parts of Ireland will particularly notice that the 
Answer to a question usually takes the form of a complete sentence. 


In New Irish there are no words for "yes" and "no"; in this case 
The answer must usually always be in the form of a sentence or verb. 
gen. ... [318 


Even if the answer is given in an indefinite form, it must always 

have the form of a complete sentence. To the question "Cad é an rud é sin?" "What is 
that?' one does not answer Leabhar 'a book', but Leabhar is eadh é or Is 

leabhar é 'it is a book". 


According to the examples from Scottish Gaelic given to me by Prof. Watson 
kindly sent, the answer is even more frequent here than in Irish in 
Form of a complete sentence. 


In Old Irish, however, there are still words for "yes" (tó) and "no" (naicc), 

but in the course of development the non-IDG idiom has become more and more prevalent. 
The tendency to answer with a whole sentence is evident 

already old Irish. 


The fact that the air. words for "yes" and "no" have completely disappeared 

are, indicates to us that we are in the new Irish. I don't need any archaic Indo-European. 
Custom may seek, although perhaps also idg. once the answer in 

form of a sentence, albeit mostly abbreviated; we have 

Here is one of the cases mentioned in the introduction, where the former language habit or 
later came to power with the downfall of the ruling caste. 


At most, this could be a case of the old Indo-European custom being replaced by 

the influence of the more primitive substrate was preserved. Today there is 

Outside of Celtic, there is no Indo-European language that uses the sentence form in the «c 
often required.® [ 419 


In keeping with his general thesis that the non-Indo-European substrate 
tum of Irish was a Hamito-Semitic language of the Mediterranean kind, 
Pokorny, without a connecting line, goes on to describe the situation in 
Ancient Egyptian: 


In ancient Egyptian, as Prof. Sethe told me, in the older times never 
to be answered with a noun alone, but it must be a whole 
sentence. There are also no words for “yes” and “no”. 


To the question “Will you come?” one can only answer “I will 
(not) come", to the question "What is that?" never "A book", but only 
“A book (is) that.” 
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Pokorny cites similar examples showing a tendency to answer in com- 
plete sentences from other African languages, viz. Nuba (Sudan) and 
Kpelie (Liberia). 


Unfortunately there are no systematic comparative treatments 

this problem with regard to the other Hamito-Semitic languages. But 
Lutz Edzard (Oslo) and Michael P. Streck (Munich) in e-letters of April 
and May 2002 assure me that a tendency to answer yes-no-questions 
with short entire sentences rather than with words meaning 'yes' or 
exists in the Central and East Semitic languages. They have sent me 
examples and references; I hope to return to this material on a later date 
occasion. As for Berber, Stephen Laker (Munich), in an e-letter of 30 

July 2002, writes: 


no 


Native Berber speaker Ali Oumghar informs me that in his Algerian Kabyle 

dialect answers to questions are given in a similar manner to English. Although 
Kabyle does possess words for 'yes' and 'no' (ih and ala, respectively), answers 
are given in the form of short verbal sentences. An unaccentuated form of the 
word for 'yes' does, however, generally occur at the end of such affirmative 
sentences. By contrast, in negative answers the word for 'no' is not included as 
a rule, because the sentence is already explicitly negated. Ali Oumghar tells me 
that this way of answering questions with short sentences is also common to 
other northern Berber dialects known to him, such as those of Morocco. 


It appears, thus, that not only Egyptian, the Hamito-Semitic language 
cited by Pokorny in this context, but also the Central and East Semitic 


languages and Berber and thus all the Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic 
languages appear to answer yes-no-questions in ways resembling the 
Insular Celtic, British English, and Irish English strategies. 


Filppula (1999: 166f.) ends his discussion of Yes and No in Irish 
English with the following remark: [329 


Unfortunately, quantitative comparison with Br[itish] E[nglish] dialects was not 
possible. ... On the other hand, it is scarcely needed, as the trend emerges from 
the HE corpus is so clear. 


Indeed such quantitative comparison does not appear to be needed 

make the point concerning Yes and No for Irish English. But what about 
British English dialects or indeed the standard varieties of the language? 
What seems to have escaped Filppula's as well as Pokorny's attention is 
that from a Germanic point of view the standard Englishes are just as 
peculiar as Irish English is from a British English point of view. Whereas 
in German Yes/No-questions are regularly answered with 'yes' or 'no' 
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(Yes or No), in English very often an elliptical form of a sentence is 

used, usually in addition to Yes or No: Yes, I will, No, I won't, Yes, I do; 
No, I don't, Yes, he can. Yes and No are often omitted, especially if there 
is some adverbial expansion, eg (No,) they certainly won't (Ungerer et 

al. 1984: 27).” 


As for the question of how British English acquired this un-Germanic 
property, the answer is straightforward: Just as Irish English has intensive 
fied the property on its Irish substratum, so British English acquired it 

on its Brittonic substratum. In order to show this it suffices to demon- 
strate that Welsh has it; because from the joint occurrence of the feature 
in Irish and in Welsh we may conclude that it belonged to the earliest 
stages of the two branches of Insular Celtic, and thus, that it belonged to 
the Brittonic substratum of Anglo-Saxon. The situation in Welsh is 

described and illustrated by Thorne (1993: $342): 


In Welsh the choice of response is dependent on the clause structure of the 
interrogative clause. When the simple verb predicator is realized by a tense 

other than the preterite ..., the response consists of a repetition, in phase, of the 
verbal form realizing the predictor in the interrogative clause, ie the verbal 

form has the same tense as the verbal form in the interrogative clause, but 

makes relevant adjustments as regards person and number. 


Statement Gellwch chi ddarllen “You can read' 
Interrogative A ellwch chi ddarllen? 'Can you read?' 


Oni ellwch chi ddarllen? *Can't you read?' 
Response Gallaf [Ican'] 

Na allaf [I can't]! 

s [321 


The person-number category of the response must exhibit concord with the 
noun realizing the subject: 


Statement Yr oedd y plentyn "The child was' 
Interrogative A oedd y plentyn? «What the child?* 


Onid oedd y plentyn? *Wasn’t the child?” 
Response Oedd [He was'] 


Nac oedd ['He wasn't] 
Statement Yr oedd y plant 'The children were' 
Interrogative A oedd y plans? 'Were the children?' 


Onid oedd y plans? *Wasn't the child?x 
Response Oeddent [They were'] 


After all [They weren't] 
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All varieties of Welsh, apart from a highly literary text, will select the appro- 
priate inflected form of gwneud 'to do' ... as response forms whatever the verb 
in the interrogative clause: 


Interrogative A ddarllenwch chi? 'Will you read?' 
Oni ddarllenwch chi? *Won't you read?' 

Response Gwnaf [1do'] 

Na wnaf [I don't] 


The gwneud response, however, is impossible for certain verbs including bod 
'to be'; gwybod 'know (facts); gallu, medru 'be able'; cael 'have'. 


In polite requests, gwneud 'to do' assumes the function of an auxiliary verb 
and the following verb-noun is subject to soft mutation: 


Interrogative A wmewch chi ddarllen? 'Will you read?' 
Oni wmewch chi ddarllen? 'Won't you read?' 

Response Gwnaf [I do'} 

Na wnaf ['I don't] 


The Middle Welsh situation is described and illustrated by Evans 
(1964: § 197):” 


In answering questions introduced by an interrogative particle, the verb or noun, 
&c., which follows the particle is repeated. In cases where the verb of the question- 
tion is in the 2nd pers., the 1st pers. is, of course, employed in the answer. 

(a) Affirmative answers. 

(1) a: "A dywedy di ynni pwy dy lyssenw?" "Dywedaf" — 'Wilt thou tell us 

what thy nickname is?' 'I will"... 

(2) ae: "Ae amser ynni vynet y'r byrdeu?" "Amser, arglwyd", heb yr Owein 


- 'Is it time for us to go to the tables?' 'It is, lord'... [322 

(b) Negative answers. 

(1) a: "A uyn ef dyuot y'r tir?" "Na uynn, Arglwyd" - 'Does he wish to 
come to land?' 'He does not, lord'... 

(2) ae: ... "Arglwyd, ae drwc genhyt ti", heb ynteu, "gofyn it o py le pan 
Deuy titheu?" "Na drwc" - 'Lord', he said, 'would it displease thee to be 


asked whence thou too comest?' 'It wouldn't'... 


There are obvious points of difference between English and Welsh in the 
coding of responses to Yes/No questions. Nevertheless, from a Germanic 
point of view the distance between English and Welsh in this regard is 
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small, whereas that between English and German is huge. Since at the 

time of Brittonic and Anglo-Saxon contacts Brittonic already possessed 
this peculiar way of asking and answering Yes/No-questions while 
Anglo-Saxon did not, I do not see room for doubt that English was acquired 
the system from Brittonic. 


Clearly then this specific technique of answering Yes/No-questions is 
yet another candidate of transitive loaning from Hamito-Semitic 
through Insular Celtic not only into Celtic English but also into 
ordinary British English. 


Quantitative comparative studies of the kind suggested by Filppula 

are not only a desideratum for Irish English and British English but also 
for British English and the Germanic languages including Anglo-Saxon. 
Also, at the other end (or rather: the beginning) of the assumed bor- 
rowing chain, the other Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic languages and 

the other Insular Celtic languages should receive detailed investigation. 
To the extent that the expectations raised by the comparisons cited 

above from Filppula and Pokorny are fulfilled by such further research, 
we will possess a good case of transitive contact influence involving two 
Distinct Celticizations in the development of the Celtic Englishes affect- 
ing one and the same feature, namely the pragmatic preference for 


answering questions by means sentence ofs or “small clauses”, rather 
than by merely 'yes' or 'no' or by subclausal expressions such as 
nominal, adjectival, or adverbial phrases. 


11.9. Conclusion 


In this paper I have explained what I mean by “transitivity of language 
contact” and in what sense, and for what reasons, I assume that such 
contact transitivity links English back via Insular Celtic to Semitidic 
(Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic), for which I use the shorthand "Se- 

mitic — Celtic — English” (sections 11.1-11.4). Whereas in two 

previous papers I have illustrated the case where the English in the 
shorthand formula is either standard English or a British English dialect 
(Vennemann 2001c, 2002c), in the present paper the two examples 
illustrate the case of a Celtic English (Semitic — Celtic — Celtic Eng- 
lish), where the variety used is Irish English. 


The first example, subordinating 'and', links Irish English directly to 
its Insular Celtic substratum, because the British Englishes do not show 
that feature, except perhaps for varieties that are like Irish English 
influenced by Insular Celtic languages. 
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The second example, a tendency to answer questions by sentences 

rather than by just 'Yes' or 'No', or by nominal, adjectival, or adverbial 
phrases, links Irish English [323 both directly and indirectly to an Insular 
Celtic substratum, indirectly because British English itself appears to 

have borrowed this tendency from its Brittonic substratum and brought 

it to Ireland, but also directly because in Irish English this tendency has 
developed greater intensity on the Irish substratum. 


In closing, I would like to visualize the latter type of substratal Celtic 
influence, double Celticization, by presenting a (simplified?) genealogi- 
cal tree, or family tree, for Celtic English. The relevant recent nodes 
read "Irish" and "Irish English" because that is the Celtic English 
discussed in the paper; but the other Celtic Englishes can easily be re- 
presented by trees built on the analogy of the present one. 


Genealogical tree ("family tree") for Irish English 


Semitic Romance 

yy 

Proto-Indo- = West- Indo- => Germanic > Anglo- = English = Irish 
European European Saxon English 

Pre-Germanic 


ft ft ft 

Old European Celtic => Brittonic, Irish 
(Vasconic) \ , 

ft 

Semitic Insular Celtic 


Explanation of symbols: 


U : superstratal influence on 


fl: substratal influence on 


» :regional development (by various influences) into 


= ; transformation by stratal influence into 
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appendix 


The Pokorny List of Hamito-Semitic features in Irish 


The most comprehensive discussion of non-Indo-European linguistic properties 
shared by Insular Celtic, especially Old Irish, with Hamito-Semitic is Pokorny 
1927-1930. The following shared features are discussed: [324 


P10. 
PI2. 


P13. 


P14. 


P15. 


P16. 
P17. 


PIS. 


Verb-initial syntax (16.110) 

Predominance of coordination over subordination (16.138) 
Subordinating 'and' (16.138-140)" 

Great frequency of nominal clauses (16. 143-144) 

Word initial sandhi (16. 231-236) 

Answering questions with entire sentences (16.236-238)" 


Categorical reference in counting, of the type 'three heads of cows' for 'three 
cows' (16, 241-245)" 


Avoidance of the numeral 'one', eg use of 'the third man' for 'one of the 
three men' (16. 243-245) 


Excessive use of partitive constructions (16.245-247) 
Singularization of national and tribal names (16.248-250) 
Use of the singulative, especially in Welsh (16.249-250) 


Use of the possessive with numerical nouns, of the type 'he in his oneness' 
for 'he alone', 'we are in our twoness' for 'we are two' (16, 250) 


Use of the possessive with predicative nouns expressing states, of the type 

'they turned against him in their twelve men' for «... all twelve (of them)', 
'they go in their run' for '... hurrying', NIr, td sé a in-a fhear 'he is a man', 
literally 'he is in his man' (16. 251) 


Prolepsis of the possessive with genitives, of the type Olr. a mass in 
choirp 'the beauty of the body', literally 'its beauty of the body', Coptic 
'his bosom of Abraham' for 'Abraham's bosom' (16.251, 18.246- 

248), and also with relative clauses and in other constructions 
(18.246-248) 


Excessive use of the possessive in Irish and especially in Welsh where the 
definite article is used in French and in the Germanic languages" (16. 252- 
253) 


Loss of the sympathetic dating construction (16.253) 


Use of nouns such as 'man', 'woman', 'thing' instead of indefinite pro- 
nouns (16. 253-254) 


Expression of the concept of pluralic 'some' by means of an existential 
clause plus an independent clause introduced by ocus/agus or joined asyn- 
detically with relative semantics (16.254f.)" 


P19, 


P20. 


P21. 


P22. 


P23. 


P24. 


P25. 


P26. 
P27. 


P28. 
P29. 


P30. 
P31. 


P32. 


P33. 


P34. 


P35. 


P36. 


P37. 


P38. 


P39. 
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Use of the definite article where other Indo-European languages would use 
the indefinite article or no article at all (16.255-257) 


The gradual loss of nominal possessives of the type Olr. muí 'mine' (16. 
257, 18.246) 


The use of predicative nominatives of nominal clauses followed by a 3rd 
person subject pronoun (often lost through sound changes) instead of ab- 
abstract interrogative pronouns (16. 257f.) 


The use of words for 'man' to express the substantively employed relative 
pronoun, of the type *(he) who' (16. 258) [355 


The replacement of indefinite adjectives such as 'much', 'more', 'enough' 
by their nominal forms and later by nouns with meanings such as 'quan- 
tity', 'addition', 'satiation' (16,258, 366) 


The excessive use of concrete modes of expression (16.259) 


The replacement of attributive comparisons and superlatives by relative 
clauses (16.262f.) 


The gradual loss of the superlative (16.263f.) 


The unusually frequent use of the preposition de after superlatives, as in 
Olr. di(i)b 'of them' (16.264) 


The use of the preposition de after comparatives (16.264f.) 


The attested predicative rather than attributive construction even of the positive 
tive adjective (16.265f.) 


The near-expulsion of the attributive adjective by the genitive (16.364f.) 
The substitution of prepositional phrases with co" 'with' for attributive 
adjectives (16.365f.) 


The idiomatic use of certain nouns such as 'father', 'mother', 'son', 


ter', 'people' with genitives (16.367-370)? 


'daugh- 


The construction of names with genitives and the bestowal of names 
(16.370-373) 


The replacement of nominal composition by the construction of noun-plus- 
genitive units (16.373f.) 


The attachment of the article to the genitive rather than the governing noun 
to mark a noun-phrase as definite, as in the Arabic status constructus 
(16,374) 


The attachment of definite genitives to indefinite governing nouns by means 
of prepositions (16. 375) 


The replacement of nominal composition in the toponymy by the construc- 
tion of noun-plus-genitive units (16.375f.) 


The replacement of nominal composition and derivation in the naming of 
peoples and tribes by the construction of noun-plus-genitive units (16.376- 
377 


The loss of the adverbal genitive construction, except for the possessive 


genitive with the verb 'to be' (16.378) 
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P40. 


P41. 


P42, 


P43. 


P44. 


P45. 


P46. 


P47. 


P48. 


P49. 


P50. 


P51. 
P52. 


P53. 


P54, 


P55. 


P56. 


P57: 


P58. 


P59, 
P60. 
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The replacement of the Indo-European agent nouns by noun-plus-genitive 
units (16,378--382) 

The construction of personal feminines from masculines by means of ban-, 
the construction form of ben 'woman', and, to a lesser degree, the opposite 
by means of mac- 'son' and fer- 'man' (16.382-384) 


The excessive use of the absolute “emphatic” nominative (16.384-386) 


The use of the absolute nominative in appositions, parenthetical insertions, 
and afterthought-like corrections (16.387-389) 


The extremely frequent connection of appositions, afterthought-like correc- 
tions, names, and appositive clauses by means of .i. 'ie', for Olr. ed dn 
'this is, Latin id est' (16.387f., 389-391) 


The use of the absolute nominative after ocus 'and' in coordinated noun- 
phrases governed by a preposition, noun, or verb (16.391f.) 


The use of the absolute nominative for predicative adjectives specifying the 
object of a transitive verb (16.392) 


The use of the absolute nominative for nouns after the subject of a comparison 
tive with -de, MIr. -te, -ti 'thereby' (16,392)? [456 


The use of the absolute nominative in nominal clauses introduced by sub- 
ordinating Olr. os, MIr. ocus 'and' (16.392f.)x 


The near-complete loss of the dative (16.394, 17.376) and its replacement 
by locative prepositional phrases (17.373) 


Imperfect differentiation between location and direction in prepositional 
phrases specifying verbs (17.374f.) 


The use of ar 'on' (instead of 'for') with external possessors (17.375)? 


The increasingly frequent replacement of the object accusative by preposi- 
functional phrases with ar, as also in Welsh (17.376-378) 


The increasingly frequent replacement of the directional accusative by 
clauses introduced by co 'until', and by other alternative devices (17.378- 
380) 


The use of a kind of nominative cum infinitivo (17.380) 


The near-complete restriction of the absolute personal pronouns to the use 
as predicate nominatives after the copula (17.380f.) 


The development of special enclitic dative and accusative forms of personal 
pronouns and certain details of the way these are used (17.381—-385) 


The function (and possibly the form) of the particle d (id) in relative clauses 
(17,384) 


The use of suffixed personal pronouns with prepositions, the "conjugated 
prepositions" (17.385—388) 


The accentuation of the preposition (17.386f.)* 
The doubling of personal pronouns or the addition of a pronominal particle 


to the personal pronouns ("emphatic pronouns"), i.e. in Welsh (17.388, 
18.233-235) 
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P61. The addition of strengthening particles to the verb expressing the subject, 
also in Welsh (18.235-237) 


P62. The extraordinarily frequent proleptic use of infixed personal pronouns 
(18. 237-240) 


P63. The use of strengthening particles or doubling of pronouns for the posses- 
sive, also in Welsh (18,241) 


P64. The gradual replacement of the inherited possessive adjectives (or pronouns) 
by locative prepositional phrases (18.244-246) 


Notes 


First published in 2002 in: Markku Filppula, Juhani Klemola, and Heli 
Pitkanen (eds.), The Celtic Roots of English, 295-330. Joensuu: 

University of Joensuu, Faculty of Humanities. 

I am grateful to the Organizers of the Mekrijarvi Colloquium on Early Con- 
tacts between English and the Celtic Languages, 24 to 26 August 2001, for 
inviting me, a Germanist and general linguist, to participate in this highly 
specialized conference of Anglicists and Celticists. I also have to thank Ste 
phen Laker (Munich) for a careful reading of this paper and for suggestions 
numerous corrections and additions. 


k This, according to the programmatic statement of the Organizers on the 
Internet, was the goal of the International Colloquium on Early Contacts 
between English and the Celtic Languages, University of Joensuu Research 
Station, Mekrijárvi, Finland, 24-26 August 2001, which is documented in 

Filppula, Klemola, and Pitkänen (eds.) 2002. 


2, There is also the more recent viini 'wine', 


3. The etymology is at least as old as Vilhelm Thomsen's doctoral dissertation 
of 1869, cf. Thomsen 1870: 184. 


4. Cf. Lipiriski 1997: § 65.5. 


5. Eg Thomason and Kaufman 1988, Lehiste 1988, Goebl et al. (eds.) 
1996/1997, Mufwene 2001, Thomason 2001. 


6. Cf. the personal anecdote in my article "Andromeda and the Apples of the 
Hesperides" (Vennemann 1998c: 4, n. 5). 


Fi According to one expert opinion, Róssler (1950, 1952), Libyco-Berber and 
Ancient Egyptian are Semitic, along with the languages that everyone 
Semitic, such as Hebrew calls, Phoenician, Arabic, Akkadian, etc. Cf. the 
short overview in Moscati et al. 1980: 16f. and the most recent comprehen- 


sive presentation in Lipitiski 1997: 23-47. The latter book in particular is a 


very useful introduction to the comparative study of Semitic - in my view a 


must for every Celticist and, by implication, for every Anglicist. 
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"It is interesting to note that very many of the above-mentioned non-Indo- 
European elements of Insular Celtic have also, via Celtic, passed into Eng- 
lish which has thereby received an un-Germanic, even a downright non-Indo- 
European characters' (my translation). 


I have taken it up in "Atlantis Semitica: Structural contact features in Celtic 
and English" (Vennemann 2001c) and also in "On the rise of 'Celtic' syntax 

in Middle English" (Vennemann 2002c), where I deal in some detail with 

the external possessor construction already touched upon in the 2001c article 
and where I also deal briefly with the development of word-order. 


Cf. the overview in the appendix below. 


'Besides this, from the country of the Angles, that is, the land between the 
kingdoms of the Jutes and the Saxons, which is called Angulus, came the 

East Angles, the Middle Angles, the Mercians, and all the Northumbrian 

race (that is those people who dwell north of the river Humber) as well as 
the other Anglian tribes. Angulus is said to have remained deserted from 
that day to this' (parallel translation in [Bede] 1969: 51). 


Hildegard Tristram (Potsdam) informs me in an e-letter of March 31, 2002 

that the theory of Celtic (and Pictish) matriliny has been questioned in re- 
cent publications. My re-reading of Zimmer and some of the original literature 
ture has convinced me that the traditional view is correct. See the "Excursus 
on the Celtic 'Matriarchy'" in Birkhan (1997: 1022-1036, esp. p. 1034). 


Compare Ir. macc tire "son of the land", i.e. 'wolf'. 
Gm. 'street urchin'. 
Compare Ir. ben mebla "woman of disgrace”, bé carna “woman of flesh”. 


For examples from Biblical Hebrew see also Gesenius 1915: s.vv. ben 
'son', 1.7; ba'al 'lord, owner', 1. 4; asked 'daughter', 1.7. 


Needless to say one can also investigate individual layers of these influential 
ences, such as only Semitic — Celtic, without demonstrable subsequent 

loaning into English, and Celtic — English, where the Celtic features are 

not traced further to the Semitidic substratum. But these are not in the scope 
of the present paper, which is on transitivity. Examples for only Semitic — 
Celtic may be found in Pokorny 1927-1930 (see the remarks on idioms 

above, and the Appendix). For only Celtic — English parts of these influence 
ences cf. White 2002. Work on sorting these various cases of influence has 
hardly begun. It is, in my view, one of the most promising research areas in 
historical linguistics. 


Tristram in the introduction of Tristram (ed.) 1997: 1. 

A distinction between Anglo-Saxon and English in a periodization of the 
History of the language, with a dividing point about 1300, is made in Lutz 
2000 and Vennemann 2002c. 

"We observe that Welsh uses the possessive wherever English does (and 

even more often), in contrast with French and the other Germanic 

21. 

22. 

32. 

33. 
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languages. For this reason I do not doubt that the English usage goes back 

to the Celtic substratum, which is itself influenced by its pre-Indo-European 
substratum. [The German Egyptologist Kurt] Sethe informs me that Old 

Egyptian too employs the possessive in the same cases as Celtic. That's it 
English construction does indeed go back immediately to the Celtic 

substratum may also be inferred from the fact that, contrary to common 
English usage, the words for meals take the possessive in the English 


dialects of Scotland, exactly as in Gaelic' (my translation). Stephen Laker 
(Munich) points out that "using the possessive for meals is also common practice 
would exist ("quite common") in northern England and no doubt elsewhere" and that 
this usage is also Welsh, eg Middle Welsh "A unben", heb ef, "a leweisti 

dy ginneaw?" 'Chieftain,' said he, have you eaten your dinner?' (Evans 

1964: 8 197.a.1). 


Except for quotations such as Ronan's abstract above, I use the term Irish 
English (rather than Hiberno-English, Anglo-Irish, etc.), abbreviated /rE, for 
the Celtic English spoken in the Irish Republic. It follows the model of it 
tablished terms such as British English, American English, Australian English 
lish, etc. (Cf. Tristram [ed.] 1997: 20.) 


The first pair of Irish English and Irish sentences is actually itself an ac- 
knowledge borrowing from Harris (1984: 305), while the others are from 


Boyle (1973: 222-224). 


They are not glossed in Filppula's book. I have added the translations, with 
help from Juhani Klemola. 


Lit. 'She was serving the crowd and she pregnant'. 

Lit. 'I hit him and I heavily wounded'. 

Lit. 'They met (her) in there and she prayed'. 

Lit. 'Fall down and your face on the ground'. 

Lit. 'A man was there and he one-eyed'. 

Lit. 'Is it so that you would think 1 would drink this and my wife dead", 
"You are going to Cork, although (lit. 'and') you do not know the way'. 
Gregor treats this usage as the first of his common Celtic "idiosyncrasies" 
under the heading "The use of the conjunction xand' with a noun instead of 


(a) a temporal clause or (b) a relative clause". 


A few examples from other modern Arabic dialects and Maltese may be 
found in Kaye and Rosenhouse 1997: 307f. 


Ronan points out in her abstract cited in section 11.5 above and in personal 
communication that one of the functions of the same construction in Irish 

is also to carry emphasis. 

Lit. "and-he not opened books". 

Lit. "and-I making the turn out of the garage". 


Lit. "and-he walking-alone and wondering". 


Lit. "and-citadel-its in-middle". 
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Lit. "and-they green". 

Lit. "and-with-her bowl in-it water". 

Lit. "and-it hot". 

Lit. "and-in-it dash brandy". 

See section 11.5 above and Ronan's contribution to Filppula 2002. 

Pokorny (1927-1930) cites the alternative view that Olr. os 'and' has a ver- 


bal origin. But he himself accepts the proposal that it is a contracted form 
of ocus 'and', 


Cf. the reference to Gregor 1980 in section 11.5 above. 
"Zaid stood up and he cried'. 


According to Lipinski (1997: § 49.1), “The common Semitic particle of 
conjunction is wa-, 'and'," used as a proclitic in most Semitic languages 

but as an enclitic in Bedja (North Cushitic), "while the Semitic enclitic -ma 
is very likely its phonetic nasalized variant -ma « -wa." 


It is also a trait of Insular Celtic syntax, as Pokorny (1927-30) emphasizes 
repeatedly (16.138 et passim). And again, compared to German prose, Eng- 
lish prose is highly paratactic. "Make it two sentences!" is a recurring 
advice for Germans attempting to write idiomatic English. 


Harari is a South Semitic language belonging to the South Ethiopic group, 
together with Amharic and several other languages; cf. Lipinski 1997: 
$8 8.14-18. 


Cf. Steiner (1997: 169), writing about Ancient Hebrew, under the heading 
"Circumstantial clauses": "In all periods, a clause may serve as a temporal 
adverbial even though it contains no word meaning 'while' but simply wat 
['and'] or nothing at all." 


This paragraph deals with asyndetically connected final clauses (clauses 
expressing purpose or intention). Final clauses introduced by w 'and' are 
treated in the immediately following paragraph (97./0.2). See below. 
*Circumstantial clauses denoting simultaneousity. Ugaritic knows, like others 
Semitic languages, clauses corresponding to the Arabic clause schema wa- 

huwa yaf "alu 'while he ... does/did', and uses it frequently, especially in 
poetry. Circumstantial clauses are not formally marked as subordinate 

clauses but are connected with their main clauses either by means of 

w 'and' or asyndetically. As a rule they follow the main clause. 

Semantically they denote an accompanying state of affairs logically 
dependent on the state of affairs expressed in the main clause. The 
accompanying state of affairs may be of a modal nature (modal relation; 
German translation: 'wherein' ['while'], 'by' ['by ... -ing', while'], etc.) 
or of a temporal nature (with a function of temporal clauses of simultaneity; 
German translation: 'while', 'as', etc.). Since clauses of 

this kind expresses nuances of simultaneity, the verbal predicate of such 
clauses (except for nominal ones) is constituted by the PK} [prefix- 


61. 


62. 
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conjugation long-form], even if the verbal form of the main clause carries 


past meaning (§ 76.343). 


The boundary between circumstantial clauses with (primarily) modal and 

such with (primarily) temporal nuance is fluid. ... Also the distinction be- 
tween circumstantial clauses with simultaneous nuance and final clauses 

with posteriority nuance is difficult in individual cases (especially 

8 97.10.1). 


Comparative note. In Arabic grammar these clauses are named °hal-clauses' 

or ‘circumstantial clauses' (GKA $8 407); they are considered dependent 
clauses, despite the coordination by means of wa- (see GKA § 407, note 2). 
Circumstantial clauses denoting simultaneousity (with iparras as verbal predi- 
cate) are wide-spread also in Akkadian epic poetry; see Streck (1995 ..., 53- 
63) for examples, and GBH §159 ('circumstantial clause') for 

corresponding clauses in Hebrew' (my translation). 


"She fought vigorously while looking about; ^Anatu fought while 
intensely looking about.' 


',.. "Anatu laughed, while hatching [an evil plan] in her heart. ' 


'[A day, two days] passed, while the young [lady “Anatu] was looking for 
him. ' 


“Yassibu too sat on his throne in the palace, while his inner man taught 
him (as follows). 


xBa'lu broke its wings, so that it (viz. the eagle) fell at his feet.' 
Le. ‘servant of Astarte', a personal name. 
Cf. Friedrich and Róllig 1970: 8 319 for further illustration. 


The sentence occurs in Allen 2000: 141 as jw.jm jr(j) rdwj.f tj sw hr prj 1 
was his attendant [lit. xone at his feet"] while he was on the battlefield." 


'In Ancient Egyptian a nominal clause with pronominal subject had to be 
introduced by a particle such as jst, tj, or jsk. The translation of these parts 
cles had up to now been uncertain. But since they meant 'and' when used as 
enclitic particles, Sethe too, after a discussion of such cases between us, 
declared it to be very probable that they also had to be translated as 'and' 
when introducing declarative and circumstantial clauses. 


Eg, "I was his companion (tj sw hr prj) and he on the battlefield"; or "He 
built this tomb for his son ([/]*k sw m hrd:) and he as a child", etc. (my 


The entire subject of Ancient Egyptian circumstantial clauses is treated in 
considerable detail in Allen 2000: 88 12.15-16, 15.9, 17.12, 18.11, 21.12, 
26.19-20 et passim. 


"The construction of Classical Arabic you are referring to [the type illus- 


trated by gama Zaidun wa-huwa bakin 'Zaid stood up and he cried], 
which the Arabic grammarians call waw el ha:l (xwaw of manner", or that 
which introduces a manner clause) does not exist in Berber. In this language 
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there is only a method of combining two clauses by means of the Berber 
equivalent of [Arabic] wa-/w- ['and']: 


y-ekka-d Zayd y-etru 

he - stood up - affix of proximity - Zayd - he - cried 
"Zayd stood up crying". 

Stephen Laker in an e-letter of March 31, 2002. 


Cf. the statement in the quotation from Tropper (2000: 906) in section 11.7 
above: "Additional clauses are not formally classified as subordinate clauses 
marked, but either by w 'and' or asyndetically with the associated 
subordinate main clause" ('Circumstantial clauses are not formally 

marked as subordinate clauses but are connected with their main clauses 
either by means of w 'and' or asyndetically.') 


The Berber languages are not attested before the 16th or 17th century, except 
for inscriptions dating to the 3rd to Ist centuries BC and a few sentences 
in medieval Arabic manuscripts; cf. Lipiüski 1997: 8 2.14-15. 


Or tiocfaidh (3rd sing. or personless form). 


I omit most of the examples, because they are similar to those already 
cited from Filppula's book above. 


"That in Irish the sentence rather than the word is felt to be the linguistic 
unit also follows from the form of the answer to certain questions. 


The traveler in the Anglicized parts of Ireland is particularly struck by the fact 
that the answer to a question is usually given in the form of an entire sentence 
tense. 


In Modern Irish there are no words for "yes" and "no"; in this case the an- 
swer as a rule has to be given in the form of a sentence, or a verb. 


Even if the answer is given in an indefinite form it always has to take the 
form of an entire sentence. The answer to the question "Cad é an rud é sin?" 
'What is that?' is not Leabhar 'a book' but Leabhar is eadh é or Is leabhar é 
'It is a book'. 


The examples from Scottish Gaelic that Prof. Watson most kindly sent me 
show that there the answer takes the form of a whole sentence even more 
frequently than in Irish. 


It is true that Old Irish still possesses words for “yes” (16) and “no” (naicc), 
but in the course of its development the non-Indo-European idiom increases- 
ingly got the upper hand. However, the tendency to answer with a whole 

sentence shows itself even in Old Irish. 


The fact that the Old Irish words for "yes" and "no" have entirely disappeared 
makes it clear that we must not consider the Modern Irish usage an archaic 
Indo-European habit, even if perhaps in Indo-European the answer was 
originally given in the form of a sentence, although shortened most of the 
time. Rather we have here one of the cases, mentioned above by way of in- 
troduction {in Pokorny 1927-30: 8 1, esp. page 103f.], where pre-Indo- 
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European linguistic habits only became dominant with the decline of the 
ruling caste. At best the old Indo-European habit was preserved through the 
influence of the more primitive substratum. Nowadays there isn't a single 
Indo-European language outside Celtic that would so often require answers 
to take the form of sentences." 


'In Ancient Egyptian one would, at earlier stages of the language, never 
answer with an isolated noun but always with an entire sentence. So there 
There are no words for "yes" and "no" in that language. " 


The question “Will you come?” can only be answered by “I will (not) 
come", the question "What is that?" only by “That (is) a book”, never by 
“A book". 


Anglophones are likely to find the following bits of dialogue reasonably naturally 
ral. Officiant: “Will you have this man to be your husband, to live together 

in a holy marriage? Will you love him, comfort him, honor and keep him 

in sickness and in health, and forsaking all others, be faithful to him as well 
long as you both shall live?" Bride: "I will." Officiant: “Will you have this 
woman to be your wife, to live together in a holy marriage? Will you love 

her, comfort her, honor and keep her in sickness and in health, and forsaking 
all others, be faithful to her as long as you both shall live?" Groom: "I 
will." Corresponding dialogues conducted in German have to result in Ja (or 
No). To answer I will or I will would not only be inappropriate but 
ungrammatical. 


Thorne invariably translates the answers by 'Yes' and 'No'. I substitute 
their literal meanings. 


I omit examples showing the use of particles translated by Evans as 'Yes', 
'Aye', or 'No'. 


The tree is simplified inasmuch as other contact influences, eg the Scandi 
navian ones, have been omitted. 


Cf. sections 11.5 to 11.7 above. 

See section 11.8 above. 

Curiously this very example carries through into English: Where German 

counts drei Stiick Vieh 'three piece of cattle', English counts three head of 
cattle, exactly like Irish and Berber. Could this be an instance of transitive 
loaning extending into the lexical sphere? 

Except for English which follows Insular Celtic, as noted by Pokorny (cf. 
section 11.4 above), and for Dutch, which Pokorny explains by coastal 

Celtic and pre-Indo-European substrata corresponding to the situation in the 
Isles (18,248). 

Continued into English by transitive loaning, cf. Vennemann 2001c and 
especially 2002c. 
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Eg No. Tá daoine, agus ni chuirfidís suim i saidhbhreas 'Some (people) 
would despise riches" (lit. "There are people who would ..." [actually "There 
are people and they would ..."]). 


See section 11.3 above. 


As in the example ní truimi-de colann cíall 'not harder thereby (will) 
the body, (namely) through the mind' ("not heavier thereby (becomes) 

the body, (namely) by the mind"), where ciall '(by the) mind' is a noun- 
tive. 


Cf. P3 and section 11.5 above. 


Pokorny illustrated this with the example he's after dying on me 

ie'he died (thereby causing me grief'); cf. 

OED: sv after, 4.c: He's after dying on me, God forgive him (JM Synge, 
Shadow of Glen, 1905). This use of on in American English (Ae died on 

me) is likely to be Irish or Irish English influence. Cf. OED: sv chicken 
v.: I just wanted to ... make sure you weren't chickening out on me (I. 
Wolfert, Torpedo 8 (1944) ii. 19). In my view the introduction of the 
locative external possessor construction into Irish is owed to Scandinavian 
influence during the Viking period (Cf. Vennemann 2001c: 362). 


This habit may also be found in English, which may be yet another case of 
transitive lending. 


Since this syntactic device is not found in Ancient Egyptian and Berber 
(although it is in Coptic, Somali, Bedauye, and Arabic), Pokorny prefers to 
explain this particular development as a generalization of general 
clarificational tendencies in Insular Celtic owed to the substratum, rather 
than as a direct influence (18.242). 


12. On the etymology of smoke and smell 


If we trust the testimony of language, 


trust, it was the moving air that made the 

model of spirituality, because the spirit 

borrows the name from the breath of wind (animus, 
spiritus, Hebrew: ruach, breath). 

also the discovery of the soul as the 

spiritual principle in the individual human being. 
The observation found the moving air in the 
Breathing of man again, which with the 

Death ceases; even today the dying man breathes 
his soul (Freud [1938] 1975: 115). 


Abstract 


The Germanic class II strong verb xreuka-/'rüka- 'to smoke, to smell' (G smell, E 
to reek) and the derived noun "rauki- 'smoke' (G Rauch, E reech, reek) — root xruk- 
— have no generally accepted etymology. An attempt is made in this chapter 

connect these words to the Semitic root rwh with derivatives meaning 'to breathe, 
blow, smell; wind, breath, soul, spirit in various Semitic languages, eg Hebr. 

rüah 'wind, spirit', reah 'smell, scent'. 


Regarding Rauch, Kluge/Seebold (2002) states: 


Rauch Sm std. [noun (masculine), standard vocabulary] (9th century), Middle High German. 
rouch, OHG rouh m./n., AS. rok, from G. [Proto-Germanic] xrauki- 'smoke', also in 

anord. reykr, ae. réc, afr. rek. The word is derived from the in 7 smell- 

strong verb, whose original meaning was 'to smoke' 

(Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv Rauch). 


Under smell you can read there: 
smell vs. std. [strong verb, standard vocabulary] (8th century), Middle High German to sme 


riohhan, mndd. ruken, mndl. ruken, rie(c)ken (the forms with @ are either 
regional special developments or are based on the II. Ablaut series also 
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otherwise occurring special ablaut in the present tense). From g. [Proto-Germanic] 
*reuk-a- Vst 'to smoke', also in arrang. rjúka, ae. réocan, afr. riáka. 

Outside Germanic, perhaps Latvian is comparable with xsáurn, aufgehen, garn', 

lit. ráugti 'to sour, to expose something to ferment, to smoke something that smells bad'. 
In the Germanic languages, 'to emit a smell' is an isolated 

Secondary meaning. In German this is predominant, and since 

In Middle High German, riechen also means 'to perceive a smell' 

(Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv smell). 


The comparison with the Baltic seems to me in semantical terms 

problematic. The OED does not mention any non-Germanic 

In fact, the word group of smoke and rie- 

In their isolation, they give the impression of a fiefdom complex. The surrounding 
that smell is a strong verb, the 

not contradicted: Many strong verbs — more than half — have 

no useful Indo-European etymology (cf. Mailhammer 

2007), so that at least a good part of them are loan words 

should act.' 


What is striking is the phonetic and semantic similarity with the 
Semitic root rwh, which in Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic 

and Ethiopian with the meanings 'smell, odor, scent, breath, 

wind, breath, spirit'. Another meaning (of the same 

root or another root with the same sound) means 'wide, spacious, 

(to be wide, to expand, to feel relieved)' (cf. Gesenius 1915: 

sv rwh Il, rwh I). Klein (1987: sv) writes about rwh II (I transcribe 
bier the Hebrew letters): 


rwh I! to breathe, blow. [Syr. rah (= he breathed), Arabic. raha (= what windy), 
Ethiopian róha (= he moved the air with a fan, fanned). These verbs are denominated 
nated from Syria. raha, or Arab. rah (= wind, air). [Hebrew] r£h (= wind, air), 

and ré? t smell, ado); are derivatives of this base. Several scholars suggest 

that rwh | and rwh V are originally one and the same base. According to them 

rówah (= space), is nothing but rah, ie 'the air' between two things. ] 


On the etymology of the root rwh, T. Kronholm writes in 
Fabry and Ringgren (eds.) 1993: sv: 


"I. Most of the etymological questions related to the root rw / rjh 
still elude a final solution today. 
In this context, it should only be remembered that so far there has been no 


Certainty is to decide to what extent one can distinguish two different 
Roots rwh / rjh must be distinguished. ... One supposedly carries the 
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meaning 'to be wide' fete, as in Gesenius]; cf. e.g. Arabic rawilia IV 
"let rest"; VIII "find rest"; X "find rest" with the nouns ráha 


and istiráha 'rest'. ... The other root rwh/rjh should then mean 'breathe, blow, 

smell' and in the Aflten] Tfestament] especially in the hiph to prove 

sein (11 times) as well as in the nouns ... rüah 'wind, spirit', réah 'smell, fragrance' 
(58 times in the Hebrew OT; 1 time in Biblical-Aramaic; ...) ... ; cf. Arabic rália 1 xwir 


dig, be refreshed'; IV (arwáha) 'smell bad'; X (istarwaha) 'air 


to take in, to smell', and nouns like rif ‘smell, scent' etc. ...; ath. réhéja 
"to smell, to sniff'; reki 'fragrant smell'...; ugar. rh ‘wind, scent’ ..., pun. rZ 
*spirit" ...; Aram. rwh ... [references omitted]. 


II.1. The Hebrew verb rwh occurs 14 times in the OT, 2 of which 
in qal, 1 time in pu and 11 times in hiph. 


2.a) In context, the two references in the qal obviously carry the meaning 
'it is/becomes spatial for ... someone', which actually means 'to feel relieved'. 


b) The only pu-form occurs in Jeremiah's judgment on Jehoiakim 
(Jer 22:13-19), who says: 'I will build myself a stately palace with 
build wide upper rooms' (wa "Qliyyót m'ruwwahim, v. 14). 


C) In hiph, rwh usually means 'smell' in reference to people and God 

as well as the gods made by humans; in addition, occasionally 'scents' (from 

Horse, Job 39:25); the statement in the Samson story is singular, according to which 
a thread breaks when it 'smells' the fire, that is, too close to the fire 

has come (Judges 11:16). 


Only a few passages deal with people who 'feel' a smell: the 

old Isaac can smell the scent of Esau's garments on Jacob (Gen 27:27); and in 
the priestly instructions regarding worship in the tent sanctuary are 

the Israelites were forbidden to use the most holy incense of an ointment maker 
(gFtorat rogah) to imitate privately, 'to smell of it' (/fAdriah bàh, Ex 

30,38; ...) (T. Kronholm in Fabry and Ringgren 1993: sv .). 


The phonetic agreement and semantic proximity of the Semitic 

Word group around the root rwA / rjh and the Germanic word group 

around the root xruk- suggest that there is a connection here. 

This can be explained by the general borrowing direction - from 

Semitic, namely from Phoenician, to Germanic — only in this 

consist that the Germanic peoples from the nominal and verbal Semitic 
schen forms around the root rwh / rjh a root truk- abducted ha- 

ben.* If, for example, they interpreted the noun r#@h as xrauk-^ (perhaps with 
*rük- as an alternative — tautosyllabic ua was in any case phonotactically 
excluded) and observed that the verbal stem forms in 

Semitic were formed exclusively by ablaut, so the 

Construction of the entire nominal and verbal paradigm on the 
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Root xruk- according to the rules of pre-Germanic stem formation the 
only consistent solution to the adaptation problem. 

While the meaning of the Semitic words of the root rwh / rjh 


is fairly clear, we know about their use — especially 
especially in Phoenician and Punic, which are important for contacts with the 


Pre-Germanic is most relevant — little. In this respect, 

One can only speculate about the reasons for the borrowing. It is conceivable that 
after all, the words originally played a role in the religious vocabulary 
where wind and scents on the one hand have a relationship with the victim 
ben, on the other hand to the mind and soul. But about what the 

quoted soul researcher had to say about it, I do not want to 

For philology, it is especially important that its ety- 

mologies allow a connection to reality at all, so that they 

not remain a formal game. It is therefore gratifying that lat. 

anima 'breath, air, breath, soul, life’ and animus ‘soul, spirit’ 

on the one hand have Indo-European relatives whose meanings 

"Smell, fragrance' and 'incense' (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: 

sv animus), but can also be borrowed, such as the 

German shows (cf. Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv animate, animosity). 


Notes 


First publication. 


1. For almost two dozen Germanic strong verbs a borrowing 

probably for the reason that she hardly ever inherited the 

free xp (ur-idg. xb) and thus exemplify the so-called “labial gap” 
zieren (cf. Vennemann 1998c). For some old strong verbs, a Her- 
origin from Semitic: xsmita- "to throw, to hit- 

gen', class I (Vennemann 2004b); xdrepa-'hit, hit', class V/IV 
(Mailhammer et al. 2003); xplegan 'maintain', class V (Vennemann 
1998d); xmetane 'measure', class V (Vennemann 1995: § 7.23); *dragan 
'to pull, to carry', Class VI (Vennemann 2002b); Eng. wake / woke, Aengl. 
wecnan, woc, wócon, order. (Perf. Part.) vakinn, class VI (Vennemann 
19972). See also the old and middle high German borrowed star- 
Writing and praising verbs, class I. 


2. See the detailed attribution in Brown et al. 1978: s.vv. ru@h, ré%h, also 
under rwh with modern Hebrew. ri?h, rü^h (usually Hiph.) 'to smell'. — 
Orel/Stolbova (1995: no. 2132 xruh- 'breath, soul') connect with this 
Semitic root (*rüh- xblow, breath; spirit') further in Saho-Afar xroh- 
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*breath, soul' in Saho rohe and in Cushitic (Lowland East Cushitic) 

*ruh- 'breath, soul', in Somali ruuh. 

Krahmalkov (2000) records a verbal root RH 1 (with reference to 


Arabic: raha), for whose Yiph'il tribe he interpreted the meaning 'provide rest and com- 
fort, make welcome'; a noun RH H (with reference to Hebrew. 


ru@h), for which he gives the meaning ‘attitude, intent'; and a 

Noun RH III with the addition "problematic" (with reference to Hebrew. 

réh), for which he gives the meaning 'smell, aroma, scent'. The explanation 

to RH III reads: "Only in the title of the cultic functionary mgm ?lm mt rh 
"Ytrny 'Rouser/Raiser of the dead god with the smell of "Serny. See MQM 

"LM MT RH "STRNY." Under MOM °LM MT RH °STRNY 'Awakener 

of the dead god with the scent of 'Astronoé', also MQM "LM MLQRT 

RH'STRNY * Awakener of the god M(ilgar)t with the scent of xAstronoe'. 

The phoneme transcribed as A was common in Phoenician and especially in 

Punic a weakly articulated velar fricative. In the pre- 

Germanic — before the completion of the Germanic (First) Consonant 

ten shift, more precisely: before the shift of the inherited Tenues aspir- 

tae, *Th (*/ph th kb kVh/), and simple tenues, tT (*/ptk k8), to 

voiceless fricative *P (x*/fbxx#/) — no counterpart. Now 

correctly assumed that the simple tenues, *T, before the fricativization 

were aspirated, "Th. which in turn was the prerequisite for the 

simple media, +D (x*/bdgg!/), became voiceless, +D (*/bd 8 89. 

This in turn was a necessary prerequisite for the fricativization of the 
Tenues, because an inventory without voiceless plosives undoubtedly did not exist at any 
The de-sonorization of the media was itself the prerequisite for 

the deaspiration of the Mediae aspiratae, +D! (*/bh dh gh guh), The development 
The development should therefore have included three stages: 1. «(TTD DW, 2. "TR DD), 
3. «(b TD). If the borrowing was made at level 2, i.e. shortly before reaching 
investigation of the proto-Germanic state, presented itself as 

Sound substitute for the weak voiceless velar fricative h of 

Phoenician the weakest voiceless velar obstruent of the pre- 

Germanic, */$/, which then at level 3 — in Proto-Germanic — 

actually appears as x*/k/. 


More precisely: initially as */raug-/, which, however, was pronounced on the Germanic side 
legally evolved into */rauk-/. 


13. PGme. tdrepa-, G hit 'to hit' 


Robert Mailhammer, Stephen Laker, Theo Vennemann 


Abstract 


The Germanic class V / class IV strong verb xdrepa- 'to hit' (present xdrip-, x*drep-, 
perfect xdrap-, :xdrép-) has no etymology. It is likely not to be of Indo-European 
origin on account of its xp and the Proto-Indo-European xlabial gap". The verb is 

here compared to the Arabic verb drb 'to hit' (imperfective -drib-, perfect darab-). As 
an etymology, this connection may be acceptable on phonological (Grimm's Law) 

and semantic grounds. But it may be questionable because the word is not attested 

in Northwest Semitic (which includes Phoenician and Hebrew). Possible reasons for 

an early loss of the verb in this branch is discussed. 


13.1. The problem 


A strong verb *drepa- is well attested in the Germanic languages' and 
Therefore is probably of Proto-Germanic origin. The verb belongs to 

class IV in Old High German (ireffan, triffu-triffis(t)-triffit, met, trafum, 
(gi-)troffan). In Old Norse it belongs to class V (drepa, drep-drepr- 

drepr, drap, drópom, drepenny, while in Old English it is usually class V 
(drepan, drepe-drips(t)-dripp, drep, dr&pon, drepen) but with an ad- 

itional class IV perfect participle (dropen, Beowulf 2981). In old 

Saxon only the infinitive -drepan occurs? The verb has no Indo-Euro- 

pean etymology: 


meet stV. (« 8th century). Mhd. meet, ahd. treffan, as. -drepan from g. 
*drep-a- stV. 'to beat', also in Anord. drepa, ae. drepan. Without 
useful comparison option. The substantivized infinitive since 

the 15th century meaning 'battle'. 


[treffen strong verb (before 8th century). MHG treffen, OHG treffan, 
OS -drepan from PGmc. xdrep-a- strong verb 'to beat', also in 

ON drepa, OE drepan. Without acceptable etymology. The nominated 
nalized infinitive meaning 'battle' used since the 15th century.] | oq 
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Since the word contains the labial plosive *p, it is a priori unlikely to be 
of Indo-European origin; this is so because PGmc. x*p derives, by 

Grimm's Law, from PIE +b, which is generally assumed to have been 

rare in Proto-Indo-European, or even not to have existed at all.' There 

fore xdrepa- is likely to be a loan-word from a non-Indo-European 

language, and indeed a superstratal loan as its original use seems to have 
been that of a military term.* It has been suggested specifically that the 
word may be of Semitic origin." 


13.2. The proposal 


In the present paper we would like to take up this suggestion and support 
port it by pointing to an item in a Semitic language, Arabic, that by its 
form and meaning may well preserve the etymon that was borrowed 

from a prehistoric relative of Arabic into early Germanic. That item is 
drb 'to hit'", which is well attested both in Classical Arabic" and in 
"Modern Arabic." 


The stem formation of Arab. drb 'to hit' is illustrated in Versteegh's 
book The Arabic language" where of all the hundreds of Arabic verbal 
roots the root drb 'to hit' happens to be selected to demonstrate the 


imperfect and perfect paradigms of Classical Arabic. Their vocalization 
is darab- in the perfect, -drib- in the imperfect (which often translates 
into a Germanic present and future tense). This nicely corresponds with 
the Proto-Germanic present indicative stem xdrep- (*drip- in raising 
environments) and the perfect indicative singular stem xdrap-, the latter 
form morphologically adjusted to the Germanic ablaut which is limited 

to occur in a single fixed slot within the verbal root. Compare the 
following Arabic imperfect indicative and perfect forms of the Ist pers. 
sing., 2nd [jos pers. sing. masc. and 3rd pers. sing. masc." to their 
closest categorial counterparts in Germanic: 


Arabic Germanic 


imperfect indic. / present indic. Is sing. "a-drib-u *(ek) drep-ó 
2nd sing. masc. ta-drib-u +(pu) drip-iz 
3rd sing. masc. ya-drib-u x(iz) drip-id 


perfect / preterit indic. Is sing. darab-tu x*drap 
2nd sing. masc. darab-ta xdraf-t 
3rd sing. masc. darab-a x*drap 
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Here the elements ^a-, ta- and ya- preceding the verbal root in the Ara- 
bic imperfect were prefixes rather than pronouns." However, since then 
Germanic did not have such person-marking prefixes, to speakers of 
Germanic these elements must have appeared to be equivalent to Ger- 
manic personal pronouns. lt is therefore understandable that they were 
omitted from the verbal forms themselves, and the Arabic suffixes re- 
placed by the proper Germanic ones, with the consequence that a uni- 
form apparent present indicative stem drib- was identified (*drep-/xdrip- 
after Grimm's Law and with regular xe/xi alternation), which at the same 
time set the pattern for the Germanic perfect indicative singular stem 
(*drap- according to Grimm's Law). 


13.3. Why only Arabic? 


One may ask why the word only occurs in Arabic and not in the other 

Semitic languages. We would like to venture a hypothesis. Arabic d, 
pronounced either as an emphatic voiced dental plosive or as an em- 

phatic voiced interdental fricative (g, conveniently spelled z) or, some- 
times dialectally, as an unemphatic voiced interdental fricative (g), de- 
rives from a Proto-Semitic emphatic lateral s (in a transcription closer to 
phonetic practice $). This phoneme merged with other sounds in all Se- 
mitic languages except Arabic." In particular, it merged with the em- 


phatic voiceless dental fricatives in Ethiopic, in East [195 and North Se- 
mitic languages, in Phoenician, and in Hebrew." As a consequence, the 

root drb collided with pre-existing roots and fell out of use. Eg, in He- 
brew, where it would have become srb, it collided with the root srb 'to 
burn'. We believe that the root was only to survive with its original 
meaning «to hi? where its phonemic identity was preserved, ie in Ara- 
bic.' 


Concerning the consonantal correspondence between Arabic. -drib-/ 

darab- and PGmc. x*drep-/drap-, it is evident that one has to assume a 
stage of borrowing early enough for the +b of the borrowed item to be 
reflected as PGmc. tp, that is before the completion of Grimm's Law. 

As for the initial consonant, it is hard to tell exactly what it was in the 
donor language at the time of borrowing. While it originally was un- 
doubtedly a voiced sound, the reflex s in North Semitic shows that it 

may already have been in the process of devoicing at the time. Yet the 
Ugaritic representation as rin ythg 'he laughs', fi- 'go out!', and ymr'a 
"he finds' proves that PSemit. + $ and +s continued as independent 
phonemes even in North Semitic." Perhaps it is safe to suggest that in 
the donor language at the time of borrowing it was a media (plosive or 
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fricative, perhaps lateral) with some special glottal activity ("emphatic- 
ness"). If one assumes a consonant inventory for Pre-Germanic as tra- 
itionally reconstructed, including a series of mediae with a special 
phonation type ("mediae aspiratae", 5^ d^ g^ g"^, perhaps murmured 
plosives, bd ë 8"), shifting to a series of pan mediae in Proto-Ger- 

manic by Grimm's Law, a substitution of d^ or d for d becomes quite 
likely. Thus we can sum up our proposal in the following formula: 


Prehistoric Northwest Semitic imperf. ind. *-drib-, perf. xtherefore- 


— Pre-Germanic pres. Indian xd^reb-/xdrib-, perf. Indian sing. :xd^rab- 
(by sound substitution and ablaut adjustment) 


» Proto-Germanic pres. Indian «xdrep-/xdrip-, pret. Indian sing. *drap- 
(by Grimm's Law) [107 


As in other strong verbs of similar root structure, the perfect/preterite 
plural stem had to be assigned lengthened grade (OHG trafum, OE 

dr&pon, ON drópom, etc.), and the perfect participle zero grade or full 
grade (OHG -troffan vs. ON drepenn, OE dropenidrepen), depending on 
whether the verb was assigned to class IV or class V. 


13.4. Conclusion: The new relevance of Arabic 


In this paper we have proposed a Semitic loan etymology for a Ger- 

manic strong verb. This by itself may not be surprising because attempts 
at explaining etymologically obscure Indo-European words from Se- 

mitic have a long tradition. However, reference specifically to Arabic in 
the present context may seem surprising indeed, namely in view of theo- 
ries which separate Arabic from those languages for which the assump- 
tion of possible influences in the Mediterranean and Atlantic regions is a 
priori more likely, chief among them Phoenician. But recent research 

into the grouping of the Semitic languages suggests that Arabic stands 
especially close to the Northwest Semitic languages, ie Aramaic and 
Canaanite, the latter including Hebrew and Phoenician; cf. the survey in 
Versteegh 1997/2000: chapter 2.2, "The position of Arabic". Hetzron 
(1976) even groups Arabic with Canaanite as Arabo-Canaanite together 

with Aramaic under a common heading, Central Semitic, thus separating 

it from South Arabian and Ethiopian, which together form South Se- 
mitic"": 
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Central Semitic 
Arabo-Canaanite 
Arabic 
Canaanite 
Aramaic 


The following partial classification in Faber's opening article in the 
collective work The Semitic languages edited by Hetzron" is inspired by 
Hetzron but incorporates modifications by Rodgers (1991) and 
Huehnergard (1992): 


Central Semitic 
Arabic 
Northwest Semitic 
Ugaritic 
Canaanite [og 
Hebrew 
Phoenician 
Moabite 
Ammonite 
El-Amarna 
Aramaic 

Deir Alla 


Lipitiski in his chapter "Classification of the Semitic languages"? again 


divides the Semitic language family differently. Beside the usual East 
Semitic he has three separate branches: 


North Semitic 
Paleosyrian 
Amorite 
Ugaritic 


West Semitic 
Canaanite 


Old Canaanite 
Hebrew 
Phoenician 
Ammonite 
Moabite 
Edomites 
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Aramaic 
Arabic 


South Semitic 
South Arabian 
Ethiopian 


Here too Arabic stands close to the languages whose influence on the 
European West is the most likely for known historical reasons. 


We emphasize these Semitological developments classifying Arabic 

with Central or even Northwest (or simply West) Semitic rather than with 
South Semitic because it follows from them that Arabic may be more 
relevant for contact-etymological studies of the West Indo-European 
languages than has hitherto [199 been assumed. In particular, given these 
new classifications, even a word occurring only in Arabic may in print 
ciple be added in a contact etymology of a Germanic word, namely 

within a general theory of prehistoric language contacts between Semitic 
and West Indo-European languages in the Atlantic region which is 
necessary on independent grounds. We propose that Arabic. drb (-drib-/ 
darab-) 'to hit' may be added to explain PGmc. xdrep-/drap-, G hit- 
fen/traffic 'to hit' in precisely this sense. 


Notes 


First published in Studia Etymologica Cracoviensia 8 (2003), 103-110. 
Reprinted here with permission from Robert Mailhammer and Stephen Laker. 
l. Cf. Seebold 1970: sv drep-a- 'beat' for the actually attested forms. 


] Cf. Braune/Eggers 1975: $8 341, 323 note |. 

3. Cf. Noreen 1970: $497. The meaning is given there as 'slain', ie 
*slay, kill'. 

See Campbell 1959: 8 743. 

In ofardrepan 'surpass', compare G surpass (Seebold 1970: sv drep-a-). 
Cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv ireffen. Similar Seebold 1970: sv drep-a- 
"Gm. drep-a-, trans. (also intrans.) 'to beat' (to kill, to hit) has no 
useful comparison." [Gmc. drep-a-, transitive (also intransi- 

tive) xto hit' (to slay, to meet) has no acceptable etymology.] 

7. This is the so-called "labial gap", well-known as the starting point of the 
"glottalic theory", for which see Salmons 1993. 

Cf. Vennemann 1984a: 109. 

9, Cf. Vennemann 1998c: § 3.5. 


OR 


£o 
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Arab. drb 'to hit” was noticed in this connection by author Robert Mail- 
hammer while writing his master's thesis on Germanic verbal ablaut, and 
independently by author Stephen Laker in his studies of Germanic and Ara- 
bic philology. Author Theo Vennemann suggested jointly to write this 
etymological note when he realized that not only the sound structure and 
meaning of the verb drb 'to hit but also its stem formation, to which we 
will turn directly, recommends it as a source of Gmc. *xdrepan. 


Cf. Lane 1863: sv 
Cf. Wehr 1985: sv The German equivalent given there is 'schlagen'. 
Cf. Versteegh 1997/2000: 85. 


Arabic has separate forms for the 2nd sing. fem. (imperf. indic. ta-drib-ina, 
perf. darab-ti) and 3rd sing. fem. (imperf. indic. ta-drib-u, perf. darab-at). 


Cf. Versteegh 1997/2000: 85: "The prefixes of the imperfect cannot be 
pronouns, since they co-occur with nominal agents, as in yadribu zaydun 


'Zaid hits'." 


Cf. Lipinski 1997: 8 16.11. 


Cf. Lipitiski 1997: § 16.7. 
Cf. Gesenius 1915: sv srb. 


Needless to say not all roots containing PSemit. *s were given up in the 

other languages. An example which is interesting from a Germanic point of 

view is the root "r$ 'earth' (Arab. "ardun, Hebr. "ereg), ete., which was bor- 
rowed into Germanic as xerpo (> OHG ertha > G Erde, OE eorde > E earth, 

etc.), cf. Levin 1995: 58-65, Vennemann 1995: 8 7.9. That PSemit. *£ is 
reflected as an aspirated media (» plain media) in 'drep- but as an aspirated 
tenuis (> voiceless fricative) in xerbo may have to do with position in the 
word or with regional or temporal differences of the borrowing processes, or 
with both. In PGmc. "apal- 'nobility' (> OHG adal > G Adel, OE zbel-), xp 

is the reflex of PSemit. s (cf. Vennemann 2001a). 


Cf. Lipiński 1997: $ 16.7. 
Cf. Versteegh 1997/2000: 14. 
Cf. Faber 1997: 6, 

Cf. Lipiríski 1997: 47-85. 


The East Semitic languages are considered in all three classifications here 
the Semitic languages of Mesopotamia: Akkadian and Assyro-Babylonian. 


14. Germania Semitica: +sibjo ' 


Abstract 


The Germanic sib word is well represented in all branches: OE sib(b), OFris. sibbe, 
OS sippea, OHG sippa, Goth. sibja, ON sifjar (plur.), hence PGme. xsibj6. It 

occurs only in Germanic and has no generally accepted etymology. The Punic word 

for 'family' is ph. The vocalization is not known. But words derived from the 

same root occur with various vocalizations in other Semitic languages, eg Hebr. 
mispaha '(extended) family', Hebr. Siphae 'a house-born girl who is not a legal 
daughter of the paterfamilias', Arabic Sifáh 'concubine by capture'. The initial ¥ 
was adapted as s, the only voiceless sibilant of Germanic. The word-final Punic 
accent would make the medial -p- subject to Verner's Law. Before Grimm's Law 
Germanic had no non-sibilant continuants; so A was adapted as j, which would at 

the same time merge the loan with a common word formation pattern of the lan- 

guage. The structure and rules of the early Semitic and early Germanic families 
(GroBfamilie, extended family) were very similar, making the adoption of a super- 
stratal name for this societal institution quite likely. The replacement of E sib by 
the French famille and again by Lat. familia is cited as an analogue, the latter word 
itself being a loan-word of uncertain origin (probably Etruscan). The chapter ends 
with a section on the relationship of loan etymology and cognate 

etymology (heritage etymology). 


Introduction: A purely Germanic word family: dt. Sippe etc. 


The Germanic word *sibjo “kinship, extended family, clan” is in 

all Germanic languages. Kluge/Seebold' states 

see also: 'Middle High Germanic sippe, Old High Germanic sippa, Old High Germanic sibbia 1 
'clan', also in [Gothic] sibja 'kinship', anord. sifjar pl. 'kinship' 

wandtschaft', ae. sib(b), afr[ies]. sibbe. ... In English cf. gossip 

*Godmother', actually 'good relative'." With intermediate stages” lead 

The meaning 'godmother' also gives rise to the current meaning 'godmother'. 

chatter, gossip and the corresponding verb. 


Within Indogermania, however, the word is related to the Germanic 
languages. It has no generally accepted etymology. 

Rather, there are two approaches to linking with other languages: 
chen. 
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14.1. The Indo-European approach 


Kluge/Seebold' further states: "Compare non-Germanic 

sich Aprussian subs 'own, self', Russian osóba 'person', Russian-Cslavic sobi 
'peculiarity, character'. Further to the anaphoric and then also 

reflexive pronouns (see sich)." Corresponding information can be found in 
varying degrees of detail in Drosdowskix, Pfeifer et al.', Leh- 

mann', de Vries' and Onions', plus occasional references to older 

Opinions, for example in Lehmann's case the one which was cited as not valid 
Connection with ai. sabhá 'assembly, meeting'. 


The OED has two relevant entries sib, one for the basic noun 

men with the meaning 'kinship, relationship', the other for the 

related adjective and derived [g72 noun with the meaning 

'related by blood or descent, akin' or 'kinsfolk, relatives'. To the ad- 
jective occurrences of the latter entry are the following 

the comparative information: ae. sib(b) - afries. sib, mndl. sib(be), 
zibbe, Old High German sippi (Middle High German sippe), Goth. (un)sibjis; for the substar 
Occurrence: Afries. sibba, sibbe, mndl. sibbe etc., as. sibbio (mndt. 
sibbe), OHG sippo (German sippe, sipp) 'kinsman'. The OED has 

an entry sibling with the original meaning 'one 

who is of kin to another, a relative' and with today's meaning 

'each of two or more children of a common parent or parents' (siblings 
*brothers or sisters"). 


In Pfeifer et al., Lehmann and de Vries, but not in Kluge/See- 

bold, Drosdowski, Onions and in the OED there is a reference to 

possibly related Germanic or Italic tribal names, 

for example in Pfeifer et al' ahd. Swaba, Swabi, nhd. Schwaben, lat. Swebi, 


Semnonés, Sabini. However, these connections are seen by Pfeifer et al. as 
“uncertain”. Untermann” connects the name Sabini with 

Samnium and Samnites and writes “No further connection”, whereby 

he is in favor of the “comparison with germ. *seb- in got. sibja, VN Suebi” on 
the rejection at Rix''. 


But also the references to the 

Slavic and the reflexive pronoun can by no means be considered certain 
It states: "The compilation is in all parts little 

safe." Pfeifer et al. write: "Non-Germanic comparison possibilities 
possibilities [for clan] are uncertain." Onions does not note any 

of these attempts and writes laconically: "of unkn[own] origin." No one 
of the authors mentioned mentions the Nostratic approach quoted below. 
sentence. 


Without any critical comment, the whole bundle of the above 
referred to relationships in Pokorny” under [x] se- 3. [x] s(uJe-bho-, 
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suo-bho- 'of one's own kind', shortened for man" [x] sebh-, sebhi, 
(sobh-) 'self, kin; separate(ly)'. 


It should be noted that the reconstruction of a proto-Germanic 

initial form xsebjó (above in Kluge/Seebold, but also in Pfeifer et al. 
and otherwise by various authors) contradicts the 

The authors have expressed doubts." Because it justifies itself 
finally by the view that the word has ablaut relatives 

outside of Germania. Since I am working with these authors on the Indo-Germanic 
nic relationship of the clan word, but these doubts 

at the same time seriously, I cannot accept the reconstruction *xsebjó- 
From Germanic itself, only Proto-Germanic *sibjo 

reconstruct." (On the problem complex an. sefi 'mind, mind; 

turnedr' (de Vries 1977: sv) cf. Hesselmann 1912: 55f., 58-61).) [873 


14.2. The Nostratic approach 


In the context of Nostratics, according to which the Indo-European and the se- 
Mitic languages", there are suggestions that the Germanic 
connect the Neolithic word family of Sippe with Semitic words. 


Móller" connects German clan with some uncertain relatives 

in the rest of Indo-European with a Semitic root Hzb-, which 

he testifies as follows: Arabic: Hazzaba 'congregavit, he 

congregated or assembled (people), he collected or formed (people into 

"aHzüb, ie parties, bodies, divisions', see below); Arabic Hazaba (-hu) 'inter 
socios fuit (eius)', plural Hàzabu 'congregati fuerunt', arab. fa-Hazzabà 
'they collected themselves together, they formed themselves into 'aHzab 


(su)', Hizbu", Plur. °aHzabu" 'an assembly, a collective body or com- 

pany of men, a party [etc.]; Ethiopian (and amhar.) mezb 'tribus, gens, 
stirps, dvAN, populus, ..., turba militaris, plural. ^aHzab '(turbae hominum) 
populus, gens, populi, gentes, €®vn (also = pagani), incolae (terrae, ur- 
until)'. 


Brunner" represents German clan and "the tribe names Sabini, Sabelli, 
Swabia" to idg. "swebho 'of one's own kind" and then to: 

.Arabic sibt 'grandson, tribe', but p in Hebrew Xif£hah 'clan', 
Uglaritic]| Sph 'offspring', Heb. miseppahah 'clan, 

tribe'; Ak[kadian] Siparu 'assembly' compares with ai. 

sabha 'assembly, community center'." 


The proposals of these two authors are obviously incompatible, 
because they compare two different Semitic roots with one 
only Indo-European root (the authors suspected that 
Indo-European side is based on one and the same root, also 
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if this can be doubted, as can be seen above). But even 
Furthermore, this approach presents insurmountable difficulties. 


First of all, Semitic is related to the other languages of the 

Hamito-Semitic or Afro-Asiatic language family", before 

one makes comparisons with a more distantly related language, e.g. 
Indo-European, for which Móller and Brunner are related 

To assume this, the occurrence of the words or phrases in question must first be determine 
its roots in the other Hamito-Semitic languages and its 

urhamitosemitic form can be identified. This is the case with Móller and 
Brunner has not happened. It is probably not possible to accomplish this either. 
the roots in question seem to go beyond the Semitic 

from not attested in the Hamito-Semitic languages. In any case 

there is a common Hamitosemitic root with corresponding 

interpretation neither in Bomhard/Kerns" nor in Orel/Stolbova" or Eh- 

ret". [874 


I cannot enter into a discussion here about the fundamental 

ability of Nostratic approaches to explain punctual lexical 

and structural similarities between the Indo-European and 

Semitic languages. This is not even necessary in order to 

the Nostratic explanations of any agreement in the here 

This can already be done on the basis of 

the respective distribution in the two language families: 

The approach does not explain why the clan word is based on the Germanic 
(with only traces of occurrence in neighbouring languages) 

and is therefore probably not Indo-European at all; and the development 
The same applies to the occurrence of the worms postulated to be related 
individuals on the Hamito-Semitic side. 


14.3. A German word: Mischpoche “family (pejorative) ' 


According to Kluge/Seebold, German Mischpoche is a Rotwelsch 

mediated West Yiddish loanword (mischpoche 'family'), which is based on 

Hebr. mispáha(h) 'family'. This word, according to Lipinski 

miXpahà 'family', at Gesenius? miXpahah 'gender, clan, gens..., 

as an intermediate link between tribe and family', in Koehler et al." miXpahah 
'Extended family, clan', consists of the prefix mi-, or mV- 

with different vocalizations, "with the widest possible range of 

meanings"", and the root Xph. 
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14.4. On the Semitic root $ph" 
Lipinski writes about the Semitic root Xph: 


If the Hebrew word Siphd is often translated by 'slave-girl', — probably under 
the influence of the Arabic sifah, 'concubine by capture', 'cohabitation by 
force', - one cannot forget that miSpaha was a clan or a larger family in 
biblical times, and that 'ph means 'posterity' in Ugaritic" and 'family' in 
Punic". One can therefore assume that Sipha was originally a house-born girl 
who was not a legal daughter of the paterfamilias, [g75 probably because she 
was born from a kind of sifáh. Now, these social implications are missing in a 
translation like 'slave-girl',"' 


For the present purpose, three things are interesting about the root SpA: 
1. which in western Semitic, Punic, begins with the root $ph- 

the meaning 'family' (or 'clan', cf. "ug. Xph and pun. špkř 

'Sippe'" in Koehler et al."), although the vocalization is 

seems to be known; 2. which in Hebrew at least at a distance 
conduction, mispahà (as in Lipiński), meaning occurring to the root Sph 
'family'; 3. the Hebrew and Arabic word for this word 

zel, albeit in a specialized sense, in Xiphà or sifah 

occurring vocalization CiC-C-. If one compares this with the 

Hebrew prefix form miSpahá, so one may perhaps be entitled to the 
Ugaritic-Punic word Sph 'posterity' or 'family' a vocalization 

tion *Xipaha or *«$ipha. [976 


14.5. A new etymology for Proto-Germanic *sibjo 


All the ingredients are now in place for a new one" and, as I will show 
móchte, plausible etymology of the Germanic clan word 
together. I argue and conclude as follows: 


(1) The common Germanic clan word referring to the Germania 


and no unequivocal relatives in the other 
Indo-European languages, is most likely not an in- 
Dogermanic hereditary word (see section 14.1). 


(2) The Germanic clan word is certainly not a Nostratic inheritance 
word (see section 14.2). 


(3) So it is most likely a loanword. 
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(4) In a not too distant branch of another 

language family, the Semitic branch of Hamito-Semitic, and 
because in the closest, namely the Mediterranean 

or Mediterranean languages, a word with the root Sph in 
the possible sound form tSipaha or xXiphà and with the 
meaning 'family' is attested. 


(5) Therefore, the Germanic clan word is probably a Semitic loan word 
sein: sem. Xph (perhaps *Xipaha or xXipha) 'family' - ur- 
germ. *Sibjo 'kinship, extended family, clan'. 


What is essential about my Semitic etymology is that the 

Germanic clan word is a loanword. Because it is 

is a Semitic-Germanic hereditary word, I believe above in 

Section 14.2 unlikely. On the other hand, 

the decision between hereditary word and loan word must be made; 

with a vague formulation, as Gottzmann" did with 

reference to Brunner" ("Parallels in the Semitic languages allow 

assume that the word Sippe belongs to the oldest word group known to us 
belongs") is methodologically inadmissible. 


14.6. On the sound structure of ancient German *-«sibjó 


Assuming that a Semitic word with the root sph — 

we assume *Xipaha or *Sipha, since this sound form, although in 
specialized meaning, is at least attested — and with the meaning 

tung 'family' was borrowed into Paleo-Germanic, we get the 
Proto-Germanic words reconstructed from the documented Germanic words 
Form xsibjo as follows: [g77 


(1) The initial Semitic *X- was interpreted as Paleogerman xs-, 
because there was only this one sibilant in the target language. 


(2) The Semitic *-i- was formed from the phonetically similar paleo- 
Germanic *-i-. 


(3) The first syllable was perceived as unaccented, so that 

ter Verner's law the Semitic x-p- by Paleogerm. *-b- 

had to be represented; in fact, according to Lipiriski, 

ultimate and ultimate word accentuations in older Semitic 
widespread", for example, one reads for Phoenician: "Phoenician, that 
appears to have had a strong stress accent, usually accentuates the 
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final syllable of the word, which was tone-lengthened with the con- 
sequential change à » o" (8 25.6)." 


(4) The Semitic voiceless pharyngal fricative A had no phonetic 

cal counterpart in Paleo-European, its exact 

phonetic value in the actual Semitic language 

can be seen in the light of the fluctuations already in the oldest Semitic" — 
In Phoenician, for example, all laryngales and pharyngales appear as 

weakly articulated and on the way to total loss 

(8 19.16) — not determine; for him the least 

consonantal, Paleo-Germanic, formed in the back of the mouth 

sche glide, tj, substituted. 


(5) The Semitic *-a had to be in the target language — either immediately 
by sound substitution or in the course of sound change xà » *6 — to 
T5. 


(6) A possible middle syllable — in an approach like *Xipaha — was 
syncopated after the transition to the first syllable accent, as 
also in inherited -VjV structures (e.g. *-ejo- of -jan-Ver- 

ben) happened regularly. 


These essentially inevitable modifications had to 
Semitic *3ipaha or xsipha in Proto-Germanic as tsibjo in Er- 
appearance. 


From *sibj6 arise the forms attested in individual languages 

according to the well-known rules, such as the fricativization of post-vocalic 
schen media in North Germanic, the gemination of all consonants 

(aufer xr) before xj in West Germanic and the fortification of geminate 

Media in High German. 


14.7. Proto-Germanic *sibj6 as superstrate loanword 


Finally, let us ask what the motivation of the German men was 
have a Semitic word meaning 'family' 

First of all, it should be noted that the concept of family 
socially determined, is ultimately a legal term.” For the term 
This is particularly evident in the Old Germanic clan.” [a7g 
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14.7.1. On the concept of clan in Germanic 


The legal character of the clan concept is illustrated in literature 

many times in the Icelandic family sagas: The clan offered the individual 

duum protection, namely through the obligation of all relatives - in 

Iceland at least of the close relatives — for revenge, in the last 

Consequence of blood feud. Since there is a judicial system, but no 

State power (in particular no "police"), the full 

extension of sentences in cases of manslaughter, for example, to the clan members of the 
injured parties; without them there would be neither plaintiffs nor prosecutors." 


Kuhn" stresses that in Iceland the obligations described on 

the close relatives are limited. In Valtyr Guómunds- 

son/Kalund” this is confirmed insofar as the commandment of revenge between 
sons and father is emphasized: 


Whatever the relationship between father and sons had been, 

but in case of murder, revenge or exaction of fines is the survival 
a sacred duty. The sagas have preserved many examples of zeal, 

with which they endeavoured to fulfil this duty. ... For the sons, 
Revenge is the first unavoidable duty (p. 423). 


The conditions outlined here are already described by v. Amira for the 
oldest Germanic period. First he defines the concept of clan 
about the blood relatives: 


The blood relatives (in the West Germanic :mégds, from which As. mágós, OHG maga 

etc., in their entirety ags. magó, otherwise xkunja, namely Goth. kuni, Scand. 

kyn, ags. cyn, ahd. cunni, but on. also nip) were still valid in older historical times. 
Time when the mutual 'relatives' and the cooperative kar' éfoxjv, 

the 'clan' ...*. 


This is explained in more detail by v. Amira at the beginning of the following section, wt 
only a characteristic excerpt can be reproduced here: 


In ancient times, clan members were obliged to help each other in all their needs 

of life, so as to avoid all hostility towards each other. 

sen: they were therefore called 'friends' ... and their association ags. a m&gburg. It is 
like the oldest tribe and the oldest cult community, so the oldest 

Peace Association, and as such continues even within the 

People’s Association, sometimes even appears privileged against it, stands 

in any case under increased criminal liability. ... As [g79 protective 

But the clan is above all a warlike association. Together they carry 
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the clans fought a feud. That is why the clan was a division of the old Germanic 
Generally, however, as soon as one of them was killed, the 

next male relative to pursue the murderer, and the 

whose members owed him their support in this regard. Therefore, according to the older 
Criminal law of the wergeld ... of the whole family, as far as relatives 

was valid, given and taken, whereby the contribution and reception rates of the individual 
individual clans were graded according to their kinship, especially 

but from the oldest right the atonement to be given to the blood accuser ... from the 
the other relatives ... was distinguished. ... But not only 

as a protective and defensive association of 'obliged' (Scandinavian skyldir) 

the gender, there was also a community within it 

of the property (on. fzlagh), whose shareholder (ahd. geanervon) of course, as far as 
the kinship property was derived from the communal property, long 


remained limited to the inner circle of the clan. .. From that 
Joint property of the relatives but ... the right of inheritance arose 
49 


This does not cover all legal aspects of the Old Germanic 
clan, but it should be clear enough that the clan is 

pen concept is by no means an elementary human institution 

for which a hereditary word should naturally exist, 

but that, on the contrary, it is an eminently social, youthful 
ristically comprehensive, culture-specific concept for 

which — as for many other cultural institutions — is certainly 
a loanword. 


Not necessarily limited to the oldest times, there is a 
Catalogue of rights and duties within the clan according to Jacob Grimm: 


The clan had the power to punish its members, cf. Greg. tur. 6, 36, where the 
turned to burning a woman of their sex. It is based on the clan 
the following important rights: 


the right and obligation to feud; 
for the payment and receipt of wergeld; 
for representation before court by oath; 
. the right to mourn, officium lugendi au 
. the right to the kus, jus osculi;"" 
. the right to use familiar language...; 
. the right to redemption of property, retractus gentilitius; 


the right to guardianship; also the obligation to care for the poor...; 
the inheritance law." 


vseanaurunn— 
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The catalogue, which ends with "9. the inheritance law", is, probably not by chance, 
in Chapter III “Inheritance”: “The German [ie Germanic] inheritance law 

was originally based only on kinship, on clan". 

But Grimm also writes and quotes repeatedly about feuds and wergeld 


and detailed, e.g.: 


In ancient times, every free man had the power to demand compensation for damage done to ł 
body, honour and property to avenge himself and with the help of his family, if he 

did not want to take the composition prescribed by law. That is, he 

could wage war on his enemy with impunity and get satisfaction 

to force him to do what was not prescribed. But he was afraid of this path and 

chose the statutory damages, so the feud fell away: faida post 

compositionem acceptam postponatur. lex Roth. 74°, 


On the life of every free man a wergeld was set as a composition, which 
relatives of the murdered man demanded from the perpetrator, if they did not prefer 
to raise feud against him". 


Whoever attacks the body, property and honour of another, mocks, belittles, harms 

him and his family. No free man tolerated scorn and disgrace upon himself, 

he was allowed to raise a feud with his friends against the offender, 

take revenge or enforce atonement. The magnitude of this atonement depended on the succes: 


the arbitrariness of the victor. The exercise of the right of feud was curbed by 

the people's law, which for every violation stipulates a certain penalty in the 

last choice, whether to resort to violence or to the instructed 

wanted to demand retribution. If he demanded and received it, all hostility would be 
laid down". 


Grimm also recognized a connection between wergeld, feud 
and revenge on the one hand and inheritance law on the other: 


The receipt of the wergeld for the slain relative could be a kind of 

inheritance law, but according to a different sequence than in ordinary inheritance insteec 
Because the next heir, it seems, did not exactly close the distant 

but the whole sex immediately made its claim, albeit on 

unequal parts. This was most fair, since the feud and revenge, so 

how the payment of the fine was a burden on all relatives." 


All these legal concepts are based on the concept of relative, i.e. 

ultimately that of the clan. — For present purposes, this means the 

Germanic clan concept is sufficiently characterized. Further details 
ments can be found at Schwab" and, with special attention 
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of literary evidence up to the Middle High German period, 
Gottzmann". [ggi 


14.7.2. On the concept of clan in Semitic 


The structure and legal relevance of the Proto-Indo-European family 

have not been determined." In this respect, it cannot be said with certainty that 
to say to what extent the Germanic clan within the Indo-European 

mania represents an innovation. It would be up to experts to systematically 
matic comparison with ancient Semitic family structures, 

logical correspondences must be proven; this would certainly be 

an important additional argument for borrowing the corresponding 

word from a Semitic language. But although a layman in such 

anthropological questions, I may perhaps allow myself to point out 

n commonalities with the family structure of the Middle East, 

especially the Old Testament family structure, from the specialist literature 
temperature. Hófer/Rahner states: 


The F. is the smallest social unit in Israel, from which the larger: 'Ge- 
bad' and 'tribe'. It unites as 'father's house' all those who 
ancestors, in a strong sense of togetherness. Their native 


She takes civil and legal matters into her own hands and represents them if necessary. 
if by force. Moreover, it is a cult community.?' 


Patai® specifically writes about blood feuds: 


Collective responsibility of the family for the sins or crimes committed by its 
members have its complementary feature in the collective hurt or damage 
suffered by the whole family if one of its members is injured. This is 
exemplified in the Bible in the function of the nearest male relative of a 
murdered man: he is the victim's ‘avenger of blood' whose duty it is to seek 
out the murderer and kill him. ... This avenger is, typically, a brother of the 
victim. 


The threat of blood feud protects the individual - but only as long as he 
in the family. Outside of it, it is defenseless. This applies to the family 
lie of the Old Testament and the Middle East in general, just like 

for the ancient Germanic clan. On the protective function of the family in 
Middle East Patai writes: 
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The individual member, under ordinary circumstances, is scarcely able to sur- 

live outside the protective family. ...The man cast out from his family always 
diately envisages total destruction and death which, in all probability, are due to 
overtake him shortly ... To be cast out from one's family and tribe has re- 

mained to this day the most cruel fate that can befall an individual in the tradi- 
functional sectors of Middle East societies. ... And it means to deprive him of the 
only protection a person has in that specific cultural setup against the superior 
physical power of others: the threat of retaliation. An outcast has no family, no 
khamseh, no kin-group which would retaliate an injury done to him. He can 

Therefore be molested, humiliated, robbed, and even killed without fear" [gg2 


14.7.3. Germanic or Semitic? 


Characterizations of the Germanic or Hebrew family 

structure are so similar that outside of their 

display environment is not immediately noticeable, which 

People they refer to. The reader may check for himself whether he 
the text as a description of Germanic or Hebrew conditions 

nisse: 


Family solidarity is reflected in customs such as blood revenge. ...Not only 
This vengeance was exacted upon members of another clan who had killed a 
kinsman ..., but even within the framework of a clan, the members of a par- 


ticular family were responsible for exacting the death penalty when another 
member of their family was killed in an intra-family murder. ...The avenger 
also had other responsibilities." 


However, it remains to be clarified to what extent such conditions also apply to 
other peoples, which supports the assumption of early cultures. 
turkontakte could weaken. 


14.7.4. Evidence of suspected early matrilineality 


The fact that matrilineal traits among the Germanic tribes may also have 
early Hamito-Semitic influence, as Pokorny? 

the Irish have suggested is being considered by Vennemann. Very readable 
Worthy in this context is Aron 1920. Aron proves from the 

epic texts that an identically recurring reflex of the 

former constitutional matrilineality of the Germanic tribes up to the 
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modern times, the special relationship of the man to the son 
his sister: 


The array of evidence offered cannot but be convincing proof that there was at 
some time a peculiarly strong sentimental tie between uncle and sister's son, 
which in its turn must have arisen from a legal or customary institution?". 


The man's special relationship with his sister's son — originally 

cially the inheritance, e.g. in the succession to power — is the outstanding 
striking feature of matrilineality, just as the one to one's own son is 

of patrilineality. Aron accepts the non-Indo-European cha- 

traits of Germanic matrilineality." [993 


A peculiar parallel to this is the Germanist from the 
Section "Arabs" of the "Notes and Treatises for Better 
Understanding of the West-Eastern Divan". It is about 
Goethe's versification of a 28- 

stanzaic Arabic poem by Ta'abbata Sarran from the 6th year- 
hundred", the first four verses read as follows: 


l. Under the rock by the way 
He lies slain, 

In whose blood 

No dew drips down. 


2. He laid a great burden on me 
And departed; 

Indeed this burden 

I want to wear it. 


3, “Heir of my vengeance 
Is the sister's son, 
The quarrelsome one, 


The Unforgivable. 


4. Silently he sweats out poison, 

As the otter is silent, 

How the snake breathes poison 
Against which no magic can prevail." 
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Goethe writes immediately after the poem (I. 147): 


Little is needed to understand this poem. The greatness of the 

character, the seriousness, the legitimate cruelty of the action are here a 
the marrow of poetry. The first two stanzas give the clear exposition 

tion, in the third and fourth the dead man speaks and lays the 

Burden on him to avenge. 


For Goethe, this seems to say everything. In reality, however, he says less 
than the poem. Where Goethe, burdened with the burden of blood feud, 
referred to as "relatives" of the dead man, is in the poem "Schwes- 
tersohn". Goethe does not tell us the reason. In Birus' 

Commenting on the above verses, only the "he" of the second 

and fifth verse by 'the brother of the speaker's mother' pa- 

raphrased (II. 1421), but the function of this relationship 

nis remains uncommented. In my opinion, the choice reflects 

It is precisely this relationship of kinship that the poet uses to 
linearity of the society in which the imagined events are to be understood 
hen. "Inheritance", as with regard to all [gg4 privileges, so also 

of all burdens, especially the obligation of blood feud, "is the 

Sister's son" (verse 3): This is not poetic license, but 

Law, the defining law of matrilineality, here in a semi- 

tic tribe. — At least that is how it appears to a Germanist, whose 
understanding through Aron's analysis of this relationship 

This is sharpened in Germanic poetry. 


14.7.5. On the superstratality of the concept of clan as a legal concept 


If a legal term is a loanword, it is usually 

a loanword from a superstrate. It can be a cultural 

turelles superstrat, as in the Latin loanword family 

in German and similarly in other European languages; it can 

But it could also be a ruling superstrate. This is easy to 
understand: As a rule, the rulers determine the social 
structures", especially the legal organisation of the cooperation 
life and, with it, the terminology of social 

life and the legal system." In this respect, it is not surprising 
ical that there is no certain definition of the Latin word familia itself. 
Etymology; if one takes seriously the idea that legal terms 

often originate from superstrata, is interpreted as Etruscan 
loanword a certain probability." After that, it is not surprising 
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more that also air. cland, ir. clann ‘children, descendants' as 

loanword”, although the derivation from Latin planta seems less plausible to me. 
bel appears. Striking, but also difficult to interpret, is the phonetic and 
semantic agreement with Etruscan clan 'son', clante 'adopter' 

tivsohn'.” [g85 


14.7.6. On the Semitic superstrate in Germanic 


The only question that remains is why Germanic superstrate loanwords 

can be of Semitic origin at all. The answer follows from 

which developed independently of the clan word considered here 

Theory that the Pre-Germanic peoples, ie the Indo-Europeans of the North, 

from which the Germanic tribes developed, from the middle of the 3rd millennium 
BC, the military influence of seafaring Semitic colonization 

were exposed to that, in other words, the Germania was under temporary 

Semitic dominance, a kind of Semitic 

cal foundation”. The important social role of the clan — 

the 'extended,' in contrast to the 'nuclear', or 'immediate', 

or 'biological' family," as Patai^ says — is for some Semitic people 

societies cited above. Patai" further emphasizes the 

Continuity of this concept of family in the Middle East." In this respect, it is 
not unthinkable that the Semites of the North would expect a similar 

The Germanic concept of clan could be more understandable 

if we assume that he was born in the Semitic upper class of the 

emerging Germanic people. 


As the new etymology of the Germanic clan word in 
the overall picture to be understood in this way, it supports the 


underlying theory. 


The superstrate character of the Semitic clan loanword is un- 


underlined by the above-mentioned in section 14.3, also 

Semitic, but not superstratal loanword Mischpoche. This 

has no legal significance, but is used as a derogatory term for un- 
loved ones, e.g. in-laws, family members. 


At the end of this section I would like to refer again to the above 

longer Amira quote. I find it particularly interesting 

in it the emphasis on the war-related nature of the concept of clan. 

However, v. Amira makes an inaccuracy when he mentions the clan 

"Department ... of the ancient Germanic army". The term assigns 

Rather, he integrated himself into the military hierarchy as follows: tmégaz 
fess 'blood relative'", +sibj6 'clan association', *fulka 'people's association' 
band'?, thari 'army'. If one takes into account that the above 
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Troop units in today's German, but 

ner differentiating terms are superstrate loan words, namely the 
French terms such as company/battalion, bri- 

gade, division, army, which of course are not related to one another. 
are, one would expect that the same will also apply to 

those old Germanic terms, whereby the modern 

French superstrat of German regarding the Germanic 

Prehistory corresponds to the Atlantic-Semitic superstrate. And so 

it seems to be behaving in this way. For Tulka, this is already 
shows, for «hari it seems at least possible", also the word family around 
*mégaz is suspected of being a loanword?, For xsibjo finally 

I think I showed it above. 


Conclusion: The tasks of etymology 


Etymologists try to explain the words of the language they study 
through "native etymologies", namely as hereditary words or as hereditary word- 
ized word formations of this language. This is in a first 
Approach to a language and certainly acceptable as a heuristic. 
However, it is fundamentally wrong to remain at this stage and 
at any cost all words of the language in question in this way 
Because we know that every language that is related to other 
languages, borrowing words. This is in theory 

rie is of course clear to all historical linguists. For example, 
Meid" explicitly: "The vocabulary of Germanic is represented 

as consisting essentially of 


1. Indo-European hereditary words, 
2. independent neoplasms from inherited resources, and 
3. integrated foreign elements." 


Meid shows how it works in practice a few pages later”, where he 

gend Neumann, who believes that Germanic is essentially 

remained free of loanwords, although this view was 

a contradiction to the general theory of language contact and 

also relates to everyday experience and, in addition, von Neumann also 
is not demonstrated at all, but merely asserted. What [gg7 

Germanic, must also apply to Proto-Indo-European. 

sche: A reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European, which includes all 
Words of the reconstructed language as Indo-European are interpreted 
This alone is wrong. A significant part of the Proto-Indo-European 
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s vocabulary must be characterized as loanwords, otherwise 
the theory contradicts experience. 


Neumann" believes that with patient etymological research we 

find a native etymology for all or for a sufficient number of words 

so that the assumption of a "substrate influence" is not 

On the contrary, I believe that through patient 

etymological research within the framework of a universal theory of 
language contact significantly reduce the number of native etymologies 
becomes. 


After decades of etymological research, 

There are too many native etymologies, namely for almost 

every word one and often enough even several, the task must now 
to expand the stock of native etymologies of the Indo-European 
languages. In doing so, undeduced 

Words (except of course onomatopoeia) that only appear in 

a single Indo-European language branch or in a small 

group of neighbouring Indo-European languages, and 

Words for which serious etymologists have several mutually 
contradictory etymologies have been proposed, so that no 
unanimity exists, immediately suspected of being a loanword and 
be kept out of the reconstructed native vocabulary. 

more should be an intensive search for a non- 

Indo-European etymology, with all possible 

contact languages of Indo-European are to be examined. 


Even the Proto-Indo-European language itself must not be left out of this survey. 
be excluded. Because even if a word in Indogermania 

representatively attested, it can still be a loanword 

Therefore, every element of the Proto-Indo-European language 

structured, non-derived, non-onomatopoeic word, for which initially 

Since no native etymology is available anyway, it is necessary to check 

whether there are equivalents in the non-Indo-European 

languages, so that it is a non-Indo-European loanword. 

word could act. 


The most well-known word of this kind is the number seven. It is in na- 
almost all Indo-European languages, perhaps the best- 

Indo-European word at all. Of course, it already makes the 
Inconsistency of Attestation — Forms without r in Germanic 

(cf. German seven) and with ¢ in all other Indo-European languages 
(like Latin septem) — loanword suspect. The fact that in Semitic 

as $ab^, in Egyptian as s//jw and in Libyan-Berber 

as sa", whereby the r also has an interpretation as Semitic Suf- 

fix allowed", the common Indo-European seven-word leaves no doubt 
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— as is probably also Etruscan semph and perhaps Basque. 

zazpi — as a Semitic loanword. So [ggg it is also 

usually understood, most recently by Levin", Vennemann" and Tabács", 
not, however, in the representative etymological words cited here. 
ter books. 


The vast majority of Germanists who deal with the question of the old German 
manic vocabulary, expect that for 

about a third of these words have no certain Indo-European origin. 
connection, so that they are probably non-Indo-European loanwords 

I think that the proportion is still underestimated 

and not, as is often claimed, substratal, but in 

certain areas are more likely to contain superstratal 

This is likely to be the case in the areas of domestic and agricultural 

as well as animal and plant names, insofar as designations 

affected in the vicinity of advanced livestock farming and fruit growing 
In fact, bull, goat, boar and horn have long been considered se- 

Mitic loan words; I have hoof" and furthermore bee 

and /mme added", to the plant names apple, after 

Autumn as a term for the fruit harvest has long been considered Semitic." 
Cultural words such as star (Greek dornp etc., Ur-Indg. xHaster-, from Ur- 
sem. *'attar 'star') also belong here" and not, like Meid'" 

means, to the Indo-European hereditary vocabulary."' Furthermore and above all 
This should apply to the areas of community life, in particular 
particularly the three areas of warfare, justice and [ggg government. 

On the border between the areas of warfare and state affairs 

I have used Volk in the original meaning 'department of a 

Heeres' one of the words in question from the prehistoric Semitic 

ian superstrate, and furthermore in the area of state the word nobility'" 
on the border between the legal system and the state would now be 

speaking clan. I am convinced that on this 

The area of prehistoric etymology still contains numerous treasures 

to be lifted. 


Notes 


7 First published in 2003 in: Wilhelm Heizmann and Astrid Nahl (eds.), 
Runica - Germanica - Mediaevalia, 871-891. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Sippe. 

2. See OED: sv gossip. 


Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Sippe. 
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Drosdowski 1989. 

Pfeiffer et al. 1997. 

Lehmann 1986: sv sibja. 

De Vries 1977: s.vv. Sif/sifjar, -sifi. 

Onions 1969: sv sib. 

Pfeifer et al. 1997: sv clan. 

Untermann 2000: sv osk. safinim, cf. sv south pikes. safinis. 
Rix 1957: 134f. 

Pokorny 1989: 1.883. 

Man 1984-87: sv 


Formally, this reconstruction is of course possible, since pre-Germanic xe before *j 
the following syllable is raised to i. 


Where I merely quote reconstructions, I use the symbols of the 
cited authors. Otherwise I use reconstructed 

ter forms here as well as elsewhere the raised cross; the asterisk 
I reserve the right to mark incorrect forms. 


From the rich literature on Nostratic theory, Sal- 
mons/Joseph 1998, especially Campbell 1998. 


Moller 1911: 213f. 


Brunner 1969: 114, no. 640. 

For a detailed discussion see Lipinski 1997. 
Bomhard/Kerns 1994. 

Orel/Stolbova 1998. 

Honor 1995, 

Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv 

Lipinski 1997: 8 62.4. 

Gesenius 1915: sv, transliterated. 

Koehler et al. 1974: sv 

Lipinski 1997: 8 29.20. 


For numerous tips and literature references on Semitic I thank 
Lutz Edzard (Oslo). 


Segert (1984: 203) gives ugar. Sph as meaning 'progeny, descendant' 
and relates it to Phoenician SpA, Hebrew mispáhà 'family, clan'. 


Hoftijzer and Jongeling (1995: II, sv 3phi) give for the Phoenician 
Hissing/Punic noun Sph meaning 'clan, family'. 


Lipinski 1997: $ 62.4. The social component in the derivatives relationship 
from Sipha 'slave-girl' and miSpaha 'family, clan' in Hebrew 

a fairly accurate parallel in the relationship between osk., palign. famel 

'slave' and Umbr. famefias '[probably] household, community 

of all persons subordinate to the pater familias' and accordingly in Latin. 
famulus to familia. Su Note 72. — Koehler et al. (1990: sv Sifhah) 

mention the etymological relationship of the word to Hebr. miSpahah 
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32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


42. 
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'extended family, clan' and thus to the Semitic root ph without specification 
of reasons, questionable". 


Transliterated here. 
Koehler et al. 1974: sv miXpahah. 


Segert (1984), who has used various explicitly vocalizing spellings 

noted, does not provide any information in SpA (p. 203). In Huehnergard (1987: 
183) the syllabic transcription Sap-hu /$aphu/ is given for Sph, and 

with the gloss 'sprout, scion', which in the figurative sense 

'Offspring, descendant, heir (m.)' fits well with Segert's information (cf. 
above note 29). To what extent this vocalization also applies to other Semitic 
sic languages and also for the meaning 'family, clan', 

cannot be decided with certainty; after all, in Hebrew. 

mispaha and Sipha other vocalizations are attested. ~ Clermont-Ganneau 

(1900: 111.27, to Corpus Inscr. Sem., Ph. No. 165, line 16) transcribed 
inaccurately chaphah (cf. ibid. michpahah for miSpahah) and also vocalizes 
chephah (p. 26), "sans guaranty bien entendu". But there, in $3, »Le 

»mazrah« et les curiz, collegia ou ordines carthaginois dans le Tarif des 
Sacrifices de Marseille and in the neo-punishment inscriptions of Maktar et 
d'Altiburos«, it is not about the sound form, but about the correct 

tive translation of Spf, namely not by lat. incola as in the Corpus, 

but at least by a collective expression, as is also the case in Hebrew. 
miXpahah applies. 


There is apparently a root variant of this root in Hebrew: sph 

'to attach, to associate, to join, to join' (New Hebrew Pi. 

'to unite'); cf. Gesenius 1962: sv sph I. A related root 

is New Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic sp' 'to distribute, to give to eat', Hebrew mispó" 
*Food' (Gesenius 1962; s.vv.). 


Of course, the novelty of a proposal is not easy to determine. 
After all, the following etymology is in the mentioned etymological 
dictionaries, and also Levin (1995), the correspondent 

denzen of the kind discussed here as loan equivalents 

tends, does not treat Proto-Germanic xsibjó / sem. Sph. 

Gottsmann 1977: 226. 

Brunner 1969: 114, no. 640, see section 14.2. 

Lipiriski 1997: 8 25.1-8. 


If the language was close to Phoenician, the Semitic 


The original form could easily be *Xipaha or xSiphd, if not 
+¥ipahd or xsiphó. 


Lipinski 1997: 8 19.1-20. 


In Paul's Grundri& (1900) belong 8 53 "The Blood Relatives" and $ 54 


"Clan" in subsection 4 "Family relationships" 


43, 


45. 


47. 
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to Section B "Legal Antiquities" of Chapter IX "Law" (cf. v. Amira 


1900). 


See also section XII.3 "The clan and extended family" in Krüger et al. 
1983: 1.531-535. 


The relevant conditions in old Iceland are described in detail 

Kuhn (1971) in chapters VIII "The family and circle of friends", IX 

"Society and State", X "War and Feuds" and XI "The Law". 

The legal perspective in Miller 1990 is also very instructive, especially 

lem chap. 5, "The bonds of kinship," and Chapter 6, "Feud, vengeance, and the 
dispute resolution process". 


Kuhn 1971: Chapter VII. 

Valtyr Guómundsson/Kálund 1900: $11 "Family", pp. 423-425. 

This also helps to explain the custom of sending sons to raise the 
child and to strengthen the friendly ties of friends 

Families (Valtýr Guómundsson/Kàlund 1900: 415f.): The 

own family is not defenseless as long as the avengers are outside 
grow up. 

By Amira 1900: 155. 

By Amira 1900: 156-157. 


Grimm's example for No. 4: the mage help to complain (Nib. 1028, 3). 


Grimm's examples for No. 5: those who were magi, kissing the mouth (Nib. 
1233, 1); dines kisses genóz (Ulr. Trist. 1582); cognatum osculatus est 


(Wippo p. 465). 


Grimm 1899: L643. Grimm's example for No. 9: He who has my blood, has 
my good (proverb). 


Grimm 1899: I. 642. 
Grimm 1899: I. 401. 
Grimm 1899: I. 402. 
Grimm 1899: II. 175. 
Grimm 1899: II. 233. 
Schwab 1971. 
Gottsmann 1977. 


See Mallory/Adams 1997: sv family [drawn by Martin Huld and 
J.P. Mallory]. 


Hófer/Rahner 1960: IV, sv Family, I. Biblical. 
Patai 1959: 24. 
Patai 1959: 126, 127. 


The text describes the family of the Old Testament (Encyclopaedia Juda- 
ica VE sv family, col. 1166). 


Pokorny 1927-30. 
Vennemann 19972. 


Aaron 1920: 61. 
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69. 
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71. 


72. 


73. 
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Aron 1920: 71. It is all the more surprising that he made this strange 
social innovation cannot be attributed to foreign influence. 

The argument is curious: "If we have shown that matriarchy [meaning 

is matriliny] must have existed among the Germans centuries before Christ 

in a purer form than Tacitus and Germanic hero-lore give evidence of, then 
the assumption does not seem far-fetched that it may have been obtained among 
their close neighbors, the Celts. In that case it is not necessary to assume 
that they adopted it from anyone else" (71f.). That two groups of Indo- 
Germanic tribes, two closely neighbouring tribes, shared a common social 

che innovation, does not make it any less in need of explanation 

and in particular does not weaken the assumption that it is the influence 

a non-Indo-European population of the northwest. Whether the 

— admittedly matrilineally organized — Picts, against whom Aron fought the 
Argument applies, belonged to this population or whether other groups 

were responsible is irrelevant to the nature of the argument. 

What the matrilineality of the island Celts says about the continental Celts 
too little known — the reference to the Picts certainly provides the di- 
most correct explanation. ME is Zimmer's (1894, 1911) reasoning up to 

valid today. 


Goethe [1994]: I. 143-147, II. 1416-1423. 


There can certainly be exceptions to this. I think it is plausible that 
the comparatively few, and presumably predominantly male, 

Celts who conquered Ireland by ship from the continent, 

were integrated into a previously existing matrilineal society. Their 
their own rule was passed on through matrilineal inheritance to their new 
Families are not restricted in any way. 


The traditional view that the numerous loan words in Germanic 

without exception, i.e. without taking into account their sphere of use, 
therefore also those in the area of social life, the constitution 

and the military, could be substrate loan words, is in Vennemann 

1984a criticized. 


So, although without support or doubt, in Ernout/Meillet 

1985: sv famulus, Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv famulus. Untermann (2000) 

writes under the keyword Umbr. famerias '[probably] household, 

community of all persons subject to the pater familias': "Equal lordship 
origin like lat. familia; beyond that not definitely determined". Accordingly 
to the root word osk., pálign. famel 'slave' (lat. famulus). Otherwise 
Connection to the Indo-European root xdhe- 'to set, to place, to lay' 

wogen, low-level with nominalizing m-suffix, "perhaps rightly" 

(Pokorny 1989: 1.238). 


OED: sv clan, Pfeifer 1989: sv clan. 


74, 


75. 
76. 
T.T. 
78. 


79. 
80. 
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Pfiffig 1969: 285. This is due to the fact that even in the Semitic 
There is a similar semantic range in the German-speaking world, see note 29 above. 
Vennemann 1995, 1998a, d, 2000b, c. 


Patai 1959: 17. 
Patai 1959: 17. 


Patai (1959: 19) writes in detail: "The Biblical and the Middle Eastern 
families are characterized by six basic traits. ...In anthropological terms..., 
the Biblical and Middle Eastern families are (1) endogamous, (2) patrilineal, 
(3) patriarchal, (4) patrilocal, (5) extended, and (6) polygynous." In addition 
He also writes (ib.): "The full complement of these six traits is found 

nowhere else outside the Middle East. In the Middle East itself, on the other 
hand, all six traits are found everywhere — with a few minor exceptions 

which are due to specific cultural influences — and in every epoch from the 
most ancient times down to the present." If one leaves "a few minor ex- 
ceptions", such as a minor role for endogamy, a quite peculiar 

permanent role of the housewife and concubinage as a variant of polygyny 

never (see also Patai's section "Polygyny and concubinage", p. 39- 

43), the bundle of properties can also be applied to the Old Germanic Fa- 
apply milie. 


For megaz and its word family, see Vennemann 2002a. 

It is not the clan association, but the people association that determines the immediate 
bare sub-unit of the Germanic army; cf. the evidence in 

Vennemann 1998d. 


In Vennemann 1998d: § 5. 


Vennemann 1995; § 7.25. 


Vennemann 1997b: 454-456; 2002a. 
Meid 1984: 92. 


In his list here, Meid would have included the onomatopoetic 
scientific formations. 


Meid 1984: 101f. 

Neumann 1971. 

Lipinski 1997: $ 35.12. 

See, Levin 1995: 410, Vennemann 1995: $7.21. 
Levin 1995: 407-412. 

Vennemann 1995; § 7.21. 

Tabacs 1998: § 9. 


A compilation of quotations with examples can be found in Venne- 
man 1984a: 105-108. 


Vennemann 1984a. 

Vennemann 1998c. 

Vennemann 1998g. For Biene see also Tabács 1998: $ II.10. 

Tabács incorrectly explains the bee word as Indo-European. It is 
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only Germanic, Celtic and Balto-Slavic and thus most likely 

a loanword from the northwest. Tabacs, which reflects the Hamito-Semitic influences 
in the southeast on the Proto-Indo-European language does not explain how a 
Hamito-Semitic loan word may be restricted to the northwest. A 

A corresponding lack of explanation applies to several other of his Lehne etymo- 
logies. As a theory of Semitic-Indo-European language contact, the 

Tabács' approach is therefore inadequate. The same applies to all other 

Conceptions of these feudal relationships, especially for the latest comprehensive 
overall view, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995. 


Vennemann 1998c. 


See the references in Vennemann 1995: 88 7.1 (bull), 7.4 (goat), 7.5. 
(Boar), 7.2 (Horn), 7.14 (Autumn). 


Vennemann 1997a: $3.2, Tabács 1998: $17. 
Meid 1984: 92. 


Such words belong to the Indo-European heritage vocabulary at best in the 
Sense of a pan-Indo-European, perhaps even proto-Indo-European origin 
future. At that stage at the latest, however, they belong to the more or 
fewer "integrated foreign elements". One must assume that 

Meid understood the concept of hereditary vocabulary in this broader sense; 
for it may be German Stern from Greek dornp or this from ur-sem. 

Fattar [fadtar] 'star' despite identical meaning and almost perfect 
phonetic agreement — the dental, in individual languages to the sibilant 
tending Semitic fricative had to result in s in Indo-European — 

Nobody will want to accuse him of wanting to separate. 


See Vennemann 1998d, 2001a. 


15. Languages in prehistoric Europe north of 
the Alps' 


Abstract 


The chapter surveys the theory that languages of three families were spoken in 

Europe after the last ice age: Old European, which is identified as Vasconic, the 
language family of which Basque is the sole survivor; Atlantic, which is under 

stood to be Semitidic, ie related to the Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic languages, 
possibly simply Semitic; and West Indo-European languages. The stratal relationship 
ships among these three prehistoric language families, as well as the nature and 
direction of contact influences among them, are sketched, with references to the 
literature where the points made are treated in greater detail. Thesis strata! relation- 
ships, and in addition the superstratal relationship of Norman French to Anglo-Saxon, 
are summarized in a graphic family tree for English. 


I would like to give a brief survey of my views of the linguistic pre- 
history of Burope north of the Alps, by which I mean, more generally, 
Europe north of the main divide which extends from the Pyrenees in the 
southwest to the northern Balkans in the east, or north-east, relatively 
speaking. I will say nothing about the Uralic languages, and I will also 
remain silent about possible further languages that may have extended 

to the area north of the divide but that we really think of as belonging to 
the south.' After a very brief synopsis of the scope and contents of the 
theory, I would like to formulate a number of theses, or propositions, 

with explanations and with references. 


I begin with a brief sketch (from Vennemann 1998c) which may be 
viewed as an illustration of thesis G 1 (G for general background). 


G 1. Languages of three genetic groups were spoken in prehistoric 
Europe north of the Alps: 


l. Old European 
2. Atlantic 
3. West Indo-European 
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To understand the prehistoric linguistic development of Europe, one has 

to keep in mind that the relevant time to consider is relatively short. 
There will naturally have been languages in Europe north of the Alps 

for tens of thousands of years, but in a very precise sense they do not 
matter. During the last ice age the region between the polar ice which 
reached south into Great Britain and Northern Germany on one hand 

and the Alpine ice which reached north into regions which are now 

densely populated, this region between two formidable ice sheets were 
inhospitable to human beings. Human beings surviving there as hunters, 
fishermen, and gatherers numbered very few, and [329 experience shows that 
when people with more advanced economic systems, such as herdsmen 

and agriculturalists, enter such a region, the languages of the earlier 
Populations disappear, and usually without leaving many if any traces in the 
languages of the newcomers. The point of this consideration is that 
climate in Europe north of the Alps only improved to support large 
populations about ten thousand years ago, but then rather rapidly, cre- 
ting nearly subtropical weather conditions until about six thousand years 
ago. 


G 2. The three genetic groups of prehistoric Europe north of the Alps 
had the following affiliations: 


1. Old European: Vasconic 
2. Atlantic: Semitic 
3. West Indo-European: Indo-European 


Vasconic Semitic 

po adu D pr dle ee 

Basque Old Semitic Atlantic 
European 


Point 1. The Old European languages I consider Vasconic, ie rela- 
ted to contemporary Basque, the only survivor of the Vasconic family of 
languages. 


Point 2. The Atlantic languages I consider Hamito-Semitic. There 

exist two views of Semitic, a wider one which includes Egyptian and 
Libyco-Berber, the latter with Guanche, the extinct pre-Spanish lan- 
guage of the Canary Islands, and a narrower one which excludes them. 

For want of a better term, and a bit on the model of Basque and Vasco- 
nic, I call this group Semitidic. But since the languages that left them 
influence at least in the lexicon of the West Indo-European languages 
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seem to have been most similar to Semitic in the narrower sense, so that 
the impression often is that they were Semitic languages, I will often 
simply say "Semitic". Whatever their exact filiation, the Atlantic lands 
guages themselves died out in prehistoric times or, perhaps, in early 
historic times, namely in the middle ages, if my view is correct that Pic- 
tish was the last survivor of the Atlantic languages. 


Point 3. The Indo-European languages are those which are spoken most 

of the other languages from the continent. Whether they have relatives 
outside the Indo-Germania, as is assumed within the so-called Nostratic 
theory, is of no significance to my theory. 


I assume the following movements of the speakers of the languages 

of the [35; three situated families. When the Continent was becoming 
warmer about ten thousand years ago and the ice sheet was beginning to 
withdraw from large parts of Europe, both in a northerly direction to- 
ward the pole and in a southerly direction into the Alps, the Vasconic 
Old Europeans moved forward into Western, Central, and Eastern Europe 
starting from Southern France, so that nearly the entire continent is 
came Vasconic. If I were permitted to venture a guess on their main 
economy, which as a linguist I am probably not, I would surprise that 
gradually it came to be the raising of goats and sheep, supplemented by 
a primitive form of agriculture, while, needless to say, hunting, fishing, 
and gathering did not cease, having indeed continued to the present day. 


Why is it plausible to assume that those Old Europeans begin 

their gradual expansion spoke Vasconic languages? At the beginning of 
history, when the first reliable information about languages in Southern 
France becomes available, the only clearly recognizable non-Indo-Eu- 
ropean language of that region, Aquitanian, was Vasconic (Michelena 

1954, Gorrochategui 1984, 1987, Trask 1997: 398-402). Therefore it 

appears to be a reasonable assumption that Southern France was Vasco 

nic before the arrival of Gaulish, Greek, and Latin. There was also league 
rian, but too little material has survived for a genetic identification. Since 
the Vasconicity at least of a large part of prehistoric Southern France is 
certain, it appears to me the most reasonable assumption that the first 
major post-glaciation languages of Europe north of the Alps were in- 

deed Vasconic. The system of Old European river names supports this 
assumption (Vennemann 1994b). 


Next I turn to the Atlantic peoples. From the fifth millennium on- 

ward, Semitidic peoples, bearers of the megalithic culture, moved north 

along the Atlantic coast to all the islands and up the navigable rivers as well 
seafaring colonizers, until they reached Southern Sweden in the middle 

of the third millennium. Their main economy, if I may guess again, I 
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suppose to have been an advanced form of cattle breeding as well 
Agriculture including fruit culture, also increasingly mining and trading. 


Why is it plausible to assume that those Atlantic colonists and mega- 
lithic builders of the Atlantic Seaboard spoke Semitidic languages? At 
the dawn of history we find the Western Mediterranean dominated by 
Phoenicians, a Semitic people; the wars between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians were the [322 last chapters in the story of this dominance, 
essentially describing its decline. The megalithic culture is by many 
specialists, although not by all, considered of Mediterranean origin. If this 
view is accepted, a Semitic filiation of prehistoric seafaring colonizers 
emanating from the Mediterranean and carrying this culture is in me 

view the default assumption. And since then for one of the most intensely 
megalithicized prehistoric areas, Ireland, a Hamito-Semitic pre-Celtic 
substratum had been suspected and demonstrated by Morris Jones 

(1900), ascertained by Pokorny (1927-30), and — in my view — esta- 

lished once and for all by Gensler (1993), there exists more to go by 
than the default assumption. My own view, as is easy to see, is merely a 
generalization from Ireland, or the British Isles, with their well-known 
megalithic monuments, to the entire Atlantic Littoral, the megalithicized 
coastal regions stretching from North Africa and Spain to Southern 
Sweden. 


As for the spread of the Indo-Europeans into the region I am consi- 
dering, I take a rather conservative view. I assume them to have moved, 
beginning in the sixth millennium, from the Pannonian Basin (the fertile 
region surrounded by the Carpathian mountains) into the area north of 


the Alps in all directions, reaching the basin of Paris in the middle of the 
fifth millennium and Scandinavia about the beginning of the fourth 
millennium. Their main economy I suppose to have been an advanced 

form of farming including both agriculture and cattle-breeding.* 


The theory that the Indo-European brought farming to Europe 

north of the Alps has been independently developed, and elaborated 

much further, by Renfrew (1987). But I think Renfrew then caused 

more harm than good for it by assuming that those farmers directly 
spread into the areas where we find them at the dawn of history. This is 
untenable because the southern and eastern Indo-European areas were 

only Indo-Europeanized much later, essentially between the fourth and 
the first millennia BC, and by military bands not by farmers. In my 
view these later great Indo-European migrations or migrations 

are a result of the militarization of Europe north of the Alps as a consequence 
quence of over-population in the fourth millennium, which was itself 
caused by three factors: a deterioration of the climate, loss of land 
around the North Sea, and advances of the Atlantic peoples in the West. 
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From this theory of the expansion of the three situated linguistics 
groups, I derive the stratal relationships for the languages of the three 
families formulated in thesis G 3 [323 


G 3. Stratal relationships among the three prehistoric languages 
families 


a. The Vasconic Old European languages, the first languages of the 
three families moving north, eventually became adstrata and, as 
they were superseded by languages of the other two groups, in- 
creasingly substrata of these other languages. 


b. The Semitidic Atlantic languages were initially, in their areas of 
influence, superstrata and adstrata. In the West this affected the 
Vasconic Old European languages; in the Continental Northwest 

and in the North, where the Indo-European arrived before the 

Atlantic peoples, especially in the area which was to become Ger- 
mania, it affected the Indo-European languages as well. 


c. The Indo-European languages became everywhere in their areas 

of influence superstrata and adstrata, except for the Continental 
Northwest and the North where they became part of the substrata 
the Atlantic languages. In a much later wave of military expansion 
sion, in the last millennium BC, Indo-European languages, viz. 
Celtic languages, became superstrata and adstrata of the Atlantic 


languages of the British Isles. 


The theory sketched here which assumes a minimum of language 

families for prehistoric Europe (north of the Alps) is confronted with 
the opposite proposal that when the Indo-European moved into Europe 
they found many small languages, some related among each other, some 
not. This opposite position is the patchwork theory. 


G 4. The patchwork theory 


Patchwork theory: "The idea that the invading Indo-Europeans 

would have encountered a linguistically homogeneous Europe seems 
implausible in the extreme. Far more probably, what the Indo-Euro 
Peans found was a patchwork of languages, large and small, some 
related, some not, resulting from previous millennia of settlement, 
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displacement and language shift, just like anywhere else. Consider, 
for example, the linguistic position of the pre-Roman Iberian Penin- 
sula" (Trask 1997: 364). 


The patchwork theory is wrong. [324 


I have previously presented arguments against the patchwork theory 
(Vennemann 1998c) and will not repeat them here. It wouldn't, of course 

Of course, be wise to preclude the possibility of other languages to have 
existed in prehistoric Europe at the time under consideration. But the 
existence of such languages has to be demonstrated and cannot be as- 
summed as a matter of course. Europe north of the Alps after the last gla- 
Ciation is not "like anywhere else”. 


I would now like to turn to a number of theses relating individually 
to the Vasconic and the Semitidic contact languages of West Indo-Euro- 
pean, which I mark and number with the letters V and S, respectively- 
ly. 


V 1. The original Old European hydronymy of Hans Krahe (1963, 
1964) is Vasconic. More generally: The original Old European 
toponymy is Vasconic. 


I have several devoted papers to this question (Vennemann 1993a, 
1994b, 1995, 1999a, d, 2000a) and personally think that it stands a 
good chance of being true. 


V 2. Certain Greek mythological names without accepted etymologies 
can be traced to toponymical or directly to Basque etyma. 


Even though I like some of these etymologies (cf. Vennemann 19974, 

1998c) very much, I anticipate that they will be contested. But since then 
Greek does not belong to the West Indo-European languages in a strict 
sense, they are not central to the theory. 


V 3. Certain West Indo-European words without accepted etymologies 
can be reconstructed as Vasconic loan-words. Thesis for the most 
part give the impression of substratal loans or, in some cases, of 
Wandering words. 


I think that a respectable number of such words has been assembled 
(Vennemann 1995, 1996, 1997a, 1998a, c, f, 1999c). It will be integrated 
resting to see attempts at a refutation. 
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V 4. Certain non-Indo-European structural characteristics of the West 
Indo-European languages can be understood as carry-overs from 
the Vasconic substrata, among them: 


a. the vigesimal way of counting in the Romance languages, in [325 
Insular Celtic, in Danish, in Albanian, and sporadically elsewhere; 


the first-syllable accent in Germanic, Italic, and Celtic; 


the persistence of prespecifying syntax compared to the early 
move to postspecifying syntax in Insular Celtic (Basque is nearly 
consistently prespecifying, SOV); 


d. the comparatively strong drive toward postspecifying attributive 
adjective placement in Romance, especially if compared to Ger- 
manic (postspecifying attributive adjective placement is the only 


exception to the otherwise consistently prespecifying syntax of 
Basque). 


On point a, Vennemann 1998b may be compared, on point b, Venne- 
mann 1994b, on points c and d, Vennemann 2003c. 


I now turn to some theses concerning the substratal and superstratal 
influence of Semitic, 


S 1. Certain toponyms around the British Isles and across the North 
Sea — names referring to maritime objects such as straits and is- 
lands that have no accepted etymologies — have been identified as 
Semitic in origin. 


This seems to me to be an area of great potential. Cf. Coates 1988c, 
Vennemann 1995, 1998h, 19992, 


S 2. Certain features of Germanic and Insular Celtic mythology including 
ding Germanic mythological names without etymologies can be 
traced to Semitic religion or mythology including Semitic names. 


These features have long been known but can now be explained within 
the theory of a once Semitic North-West (Vennemann 1997b, 1998c). 


S 3. Certain West Indo-European words without accepted etymologies 
— especially in Germanic — can be reconstructed as Semitic loan- 
words. These for the most part give the impression of superstratal 
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loans, underlining the advanced culture of the Atlantic seafaring 
colonists in comparison with the [326 primitive farming societies of 
the Indo-Europeans. 


This is a very fruitful area of study, especially for Germanic etymology, 
exactly as predicted by the theory of language contact: Germanic took 
many expressions from the superstratal Semitic languages (Vennemann 


1995, 


Page 4. 


19972, 1998c, d, g and, for the second statement, 1998a, 2000b). 


Certain non-Indo-European structural properties of the West 
Indo-European languages can be understood as substratal in- 

fluence (Insular Celtic) or as superstratal influence (Germanic) of 
the prehistoric Atlantic languages, among them: 


. much of the Insular Celtic syntax that is more similar to that 


of Old Testament Hebrew and Classical Arabic as to that of any 

other Indo-European language including Continental Celtic, a fact 
which can be explained as the effect of Atlantic substrata in the 
British Isles at the time of their Celticization, an explanation which 
is far superior to the assumption of typological convergence or of 
chance; 


perhaps the development of the divided word order of the North 

and West Germanic languages, with preserved Indo-European 
prespecification in most dependent syntagmas but a shift to initial 
placement or to modified initial placement? of the finite verb in 
sentences, a syntactic system which may be explained as the result 
of attempts on the part of the coastal Palzo-Germans to imitate 

the verb-initial syntax of prestigious Atlantic languages spoken in 
the region — but only at the topmost syntactic level which is the 
most accessible to imitative modification; 


perhaps the systematization and functionalization of the verbal 


and deverbal eo-zero ablaut in Germanic, for which no explana- 

tion outside this theory exists but which may, inside the theory, be 
explained as having originated in the language shift of the su- 
perstratal speakers of Atlantic, ie Semitic languages with their all- 
pervading ablaut patterns, to Palaeo-Germanic with its several un- 
systematic ablauts inherited from Proto-Indo-European. [327 


Point a has been sufficiently demonstrated by Morris Jones (1900), Po- 
korny (1927-30), and Gensler (1993). Point b is discussed in Venne 
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mann 2000b and 2003c, point c in Vennemann 1998h and 2000b. — On 
extension of S4a is El: 


E 1. Several specific features of the syntax of English can be explained 
as the effect of substratal Insular Celtic influence and can in turn 

in some cases be traced further back to substratal Semitic in- 
influence. 


The first statement is surveyed in Preusler 1956 and Tristram 1999, 

while the second statement is illustrated in Vennemann 2001c, 2002c. 

As already mentioned, the insular Celtic languages were in prehistoric 
times heavily influenced, or rather transformed into a different type, by 
Semitic substrata. Insular Celtic is Semiticized Celtic. Some of the same 
linguists who identified the Semitic substratal features of Insular Celtic, 
such as Pokorny and Wagner, also noticed that some of these features 

can even be found in English, where they set English apart from the 

other Germanic and Indo-European languages. This is to be expected, 
because just as Insular Celtic developed on a Semitic substratum, so 
English developed on an Insular Celtic substratum. The same people 

or rather: their descendants — who gave up their native Semitic langua- 
ges and learned Celtic, thereby transforming it into Insular Celtic, later 
gave up Insular Celtic and learned Anglo-Saxon, thereby transforming 
Anglo-Saxon into English. This is succinctly formulated as thesis E 2. 


E2. English is Celticized Anglo-Saxon and, by transitivity, Semitized 
Anglo-Saxon. 


Anglo-Saxon - English 
ft 

Celtic - Insular Celtic 
e 

Semitic 


Explanation of symbols: fl : substratal influence on 
">: transformation into [328 


The time levels for these changes are exactly as taught by the theory of 
language contact. It took several centuries and social upheavals for the 
Semiticized varieties of Celtic to reach the highest social level and enter 
into writing, where the pre-Semiticized syntax is found in archaic resi- 
dues. And it also took several centuries and considerable politics 
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and social upheaval for the Celticized varieties of Anglo-Saxon to reach 
the highest social level and enter into writing, where in Late Middle 
English the pre-Celticized syntax is found in archaic residues. The for- 
More of these transformations have been amply documented by the cited 
authors. Also the latter, that of Anglo-Saxon into English in Late Middle 
English times, has found attention, as already mentioned. 


These influences, to stress this point again, are structural not lexical, 
because they are substratal not superstratal. It has been a recurring error 
in the argumentation of those teaching that English has not been in- 
fluenced by Celtic that they refer to the fewness of Celtic loan-words. 
Lexical influence is the major effect of super-stratal rather than substratal 
valley contact. And indeed, lexical influence from the superstratum is what 
we find in Middle English: the massive Norman-French lexical borrow- 

ing in the wake of the Norman invasion of 1066. And this influence was 
swift, because it did not have to work its way up the social ladder but 
came in at the top, when the French-speaking ruling class switched to 
English which, after the elimination of the Anglo-Saxon ruling class, was 
the English of the lower strata. 


Considering the Continental origin of Anglo-Saxon as well as the 
substratal and superstratal influences working on it, and abstracting away 
from other important influences such as those from Latin and Scandina- 
vian, we may complete our characteristic of English succinctly as in the- 
sis E 3. 


E 3. English is a structurally Semiticized., lexically Romanized German 


dialect. 

Norman French 

y 

English 

ff 

Celtic - Insular Celtic 
ff 


Semitic 
Explanation of symbols: |. : superstratal influence on 


N : substratal influence on 


=» :; transformation into [339 
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Completing this picture with what was said above about Vasconic 

influences in West Indo-European and about Semitic influences on early 
Germanic, we receive a new kind of graphic representation of the des- 

cent of a language, a genealogical tree, or family tree, for English, as in 
E4. 


E 4. A genealogical tree, or family tree, for English 


Atlantic Norman 
(Semitidic) French 


i) U 

Proto-Indo- * West-Indo-European'* Germanic» Anglo- " English 
European Pre-Germanic Saxon 

ff ft 


Old European Celtic - Insular Celtic 
(Vasconian) f 

Atlantic 

(Semitidic) 


Explanation of symbols: U: superstratal influence on 
N : substratal influence on 
^ 1 transformation into 


: development into 


This ends my brief survey of how I view the languages of prehistoric 
Europe north of the Alps and their influences in the shaping of the lin- 
Guistic landscape of the continent. 


Notes 


First published 2003 in: Alfred Bammesberger and Theo Vennemann, Lan- 
guages in prehistoric Europe, 319-332. (Indogermanische Bibliothek.) Hei- 
delberg: Winter. 


1. Eg the languages to which Etruscan and Rhatian belong, if Rix (1998) is 
right in his assumption that the Rhetic language or languages were related 
tives of the the Etruscan language spoken in Southern and Northern Tyrol 
(and possibly beyond). 
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A version of this view, in which however the Vasconic languages were not 
yet accommodated, is contained in Vennemann 1988; an improved version 
is in the appendix of the 1994a article. 


Aspects of a theory of a once Vasconic Europe are anticipated in Simon 
1930 and Cowan 1984. 


This is sketched in my 1988 paper and taken up briefly in 1994a. 


Holland (1980: 29, n. 4; 185) for "covered initial position". 


16. Syntax and language contact: 
With special consideration of the 
Indo-European languages of the 
Northwest 


Abstract 


This chapter deals with syntactic differences, especially differences of word order, of 
several Indo-European languages in a comparative perspective. In section 16.1, the 
concept of 'head of a syntactic construction', the constituent that determines the 
category of the construction, is illustrated with a table of typical applications. 
Examples then show that Hindi is consistently head-final (XV, OV), Old Irish 
consistently head initial (VX, VO). Section 16.2 addresses the question how radical 
changes of word order can be explained. The proposed answer is that at least rapid 
changes leading to mirror-image serialization only occur on substrate with the 
opposite serialization. Such rearrangement is shown for two Semitic languages that 
changed from VSO to SOV on SOV substrates: Akkadian on its Sumerian sub- 

strate and Amharic on its Cushitic substrate. In section 16.3, this model of contact 
induced radical word-order change is applied to two Indo-European languages. First 
it is shown that the rather free and variable basic head-final word order assumed in 
the literature for Proto-Indo-European and recognizable in Old Indic has changed to 
consistent SOV syntax in Hindi owing to the consistent SOV order of its Dravid 

ian substrate. Second the model is applied to Irish, which changed from the basic 
SOV order of Proto-Indo-European to the complete mirror image, consistent VSO 

order. The only difference to the preceding cases is that the required VSO substrate 
is not attested for the Insular Celtic languages in the Isles. But the model is not 
damaged by this seeming defect An Hamito-Semitic substrate was posited for 

Insular Celtic on independent grounds as early as the year 1900, and this theory has 
been entertained and stabilized by several scholars in the century since then; and all 
old Hamito-Semitic languages are consistently VSO. In section 16.4 it is 

suggested that certain syntactic changes in Germanic languages may be best 

explained as resulting from language contact. In 4.] three changes of English that 


have repeatedly found attention in the literature are reviewed and attributed to Celtic 
and ultimately Semitic substratal influence: the progressive aspect, the loss of the 
external possessor construction, and the subject disagreement rule (the “Northern 
subject rule"). [English word order may be added to the catalog because it is more 
decidedly head-initial than that of the other West Germanic languages.] Section 

16.4.2 deals with the observation that Indo-European languages can be ordered 
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along an east-west axis with increasing left-headedness from east to west. To 
attempt is made to explain the early Germanic split word order — verb-initial 
position in sentences, verb-final position in dependent constructions — as contact- 
induced within this framework. A speculation on the different adjective positions in 
Germanic (adjective-noun) and Western Romance (noun-adjective) ends the section. 


16.1. On the problem of Proto-Indo-European basic word order 


The Indo-European languages are syntactically interrelated. 

properly different, so much so that it is even difficult to syntactically 
cal system of the original language. Even the question of the 

Normal sequence of the main constituents of the sentence is not clearly 
There is a view that the basic type is predominantly pre- 

was specifying (XV, specifier before head), but also the opposing 

the view that it was post-specific (VX, head before specification 
ficator). The terms are in overview (1) with each other and with other 
compiled from the most common expressions." 


(1) XV language V X language 

OV -Language VO-Language 

pre-specifying post-specifying 

determining before certain before 

certain member determining member 
determinant-determinant determinant-determinant 
Head-final Head-initial 


In other words, with reference to the semantic roles in 


(2), 


(2) S = subject, 0 = object, V = verbal predicate 
how the question — namely based on (3) - 


(3) SOV VSO 


SVO [334 


yes, is most often asked: There is the opinion that the Urindigerma- 
nic was a subject-object-verb language, in short: a SOV language, 
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like Delbrück, many other Indo-Europeanists, including Celticists, e.g. 
Watkins (1964, 1976), Lehmann (1974), Holland (1980) and Russell 

(1995: 302); and there is the opposite view that the original 

Indo-European belongs to the general type of verb-object languages. 
belonged to either the subtype of subject-verb-object 

languages or that of verb-subject-object languages, in short: that there is 
was an SVO or VSO language (Friedrich 1976, Miller 1975). 


In order to specify the consequences of each view, 

I have listed in Table 1 the main syntactical connections to 
which fall under the term specification. One must 

realize that in a consistently pre-specifying language 

all these connections, insofar as they exist in it, and given 
if all others are necessarily serialized in the tabulated order 
("left before right"), in a consistent post-specifying 

Language also necessarily in the exact opposite order 

("right before left"). [335 
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In fact, in today's Indo-European languages 

both forms up to the consistency, ie up to the se- 

rization of all syntactic constructions without exception in the XV- 
order or without exception in the VX order. It is 

Hindi consistently pre-specifying, Irish consistently post-specifying 
This is illustrated in Overviews 1 and 2, whose example 

numbering follows that of Table 1. 


Overview 1. Hindi 


I (a)/larka aj | Yaham Nahim Hai. "The boy is not here today." 
boy todayhere not is 


(b) pustak mez par hai. 'The book is on the table.' 
book table on is 

(c) larká kahamhai? 'Where is the boy?' 

boy where is 


(d) yah kya hai? 'What is this?' 

this what is 

(e) maim bhárat mem rahta hüm. 'I live in India.' 

I India in living am 

(f) maim kal ja raha him. 'I'm leaving tomorrow. ' 

I will be doing 

(g) maim kal dyd tha. 'I came yesterday.' 

I came yesterday was 

(h) dpko ye pustkem nahim parhni cahie. "You shouldn't 


you don't read these books should read these books.' 


(i) maim hindi bol saktà hüm. 'I can speak Hindi.' 
I speak Hindi able-being am 


H (a) accha larka ‘a good boy' 
goodboy 
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ADVERBALS 


Nominal expression 
Complement clause 
Adverbials 
InfiniteForm 
InfiniteForm 


ADNOMINAL 


adjective 

Relative clause 
genitive 

Adpositional expression 


ADJECTIVAL 


Adverb of degree 
Nominal expression 
Adpositional expression 


standard 


VERB 


verb 
verb 
verb 


Auxiliary 
modal verb 


NOUN 


noun 
noun 
noun 
noun 


ADJECTIVE 


adjective 
adjective 
adjective 
comparative 


ADADVERBALE 


Adverb of degree 
Nominal expression 
Adpositional expression 
Nominal expression 


SENTENCE RADICAL 


SENTENCE RADICAL 


SPECIFIER 


ADVERB 


adverb 
adverb 
adverb 
Adoption 


SUBJUNCTION 


MODE INDICATORS 


HEAD 


Table 1. Some universally recurring specification relationships [336 
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(b) jis ddmine yah patr likhà, vah bhártiy hogà. 
which man ERG wrote this letter, he Indian will-be 
'The man who wrote this letter is probably Indian.' [337 


(c) jo làl gari vahàm khari hai, vah meri hai. 
Which red car is standing there, it is mine 
'The red car standing there is mine.' 


Ill(a) ap us-se bare haim. "You are bigger than him." 
you him-than big are 


IV(a) back | actually so cool with sound. 
children October by school into return-will 
"The children will! return to school by October.' 


Overview 2. Old Irish 


I (a) Imdiched in cü Laigniu huili. 'The dog defended Ali Leinster.' 
defended the dogLeinster entire 


(b) Boí rí amrae for Laignib. "There was a famous king 
was kingfamous of the Leinstermen. ' 


(c) no-nrcharthar ro:mcharad 'I am/was Lloved.' 
aml loved was Iloved 


(d) no-rcharthar rotcharad "You are/were loved.” 
are you loved were you loved 


(e) Ro-ferad failed friu huili, 'A welcome was prepared for 
was made welcome for all of them.' 

II (a) rí | amrae 'a famous king' 

king famous 

(b) bruiden Da-Derg 'the hostel of Da-Derg' 

host! Da-Derg 

(c) bruden ro: boi nHérinn 'hostels which were in Erin' 
hostels it was in Erin 

IV (a) friu huili 'for all' 


for all 
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The works from which I have drawn the examples summarize the 
word order-related consistency findings partially narrowly 
For Hindi, McGregor writes, cf. (4): 


(4) In simple sentences which are neutral in style and emphasis ..., the subject, 
where expressed, most usually comes first and the verb last, in close asso- 
ciation with the negative, while objects and adverbial expressions occupy an 
intervening position, in less fixed order (McGregor 1972: 4). [338 


For Irish, Lehmann and Lehmann write, cf. (5): 


(5) In Old Irish, verbs stood initially in sentences, preceding subjects and ob- 
jects. ... This sentence order, often labeled VSO for Verb-Subject-Object, 
brings about characteristic features of syntax and morphology, and apparent 

ly also phonology (Lehmann and Lehmann 1975: 5). 


Today's Indo-European languages differ from each other in 
visible from their serialization to complete mirror image 
of the sentence structure. 


This mirror image is remarkable because it is a new 
of Indogermania. It cannot be a reflection of an old 


Dialect distinction within Proto-Indo-European — originally 

be possible if one believes in the concept of a 

Dialect differences of a uniform original language, as I doubt 

I don't know of any language in the world that can make you 

stark dialect difference in a relatively short 

time, approximately on the order of a millennium. 

In fact, it is well known that the respective consistency of the two 
illustrated languages is a relatively recent innovation, for 
Indo-Aryan teaches us the Vedic and the Sanskrit (Lehmann 

1974), even Late Middle Indian (Bubenik 1996, 1998), that it 

at earlier stages of development, although predominantly pre-specifying 
was, but by no means consistent with today's Indo-Aryan languages 
chen.' And for Old Irish, too, poetic and "rhetorical" 

Monuments with their relict-like pre-specification structures, such as 
Verb-last position instead of verb-initial position (Thurneysen 1946: § 513), 
gens also the composition (Pedersen 1913: 8$ 354-359), that the Iri- 
sche the consistency in the post-specifying type, indeed the 
post-specification type only shortly before entering the written 
generation, namely that in its late prehistoric 

time belonged to the pre-specifying language type, whereby we have 

any consistency in this type is not directly known 
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The mainland Celtic (Schmidt 1977, Lehmann 1994: 98f., 

Russell 1995: 282-286, 302, Lambert 1997: 69) suggests that, as 
this prehistoric Irish stronger, if [339 not con- 

sistent prespecifying, thus in this respect the oldest Indo-Aryan 
schen was not dissimilar. 


From these and similar findings, I conclude, as already mentioned, 
Indo-Europeanists say that Proto-Indo-European is a predominantly 
sufficient but not consistent prespecifying language. The following 
I make my observations under this assumption. Anyone who 

view, in order to be able to do something with them, one must 

make appropriate modifications. The problem itself and the 
attempted solutions do not change fundamentally. 


16.2. To explain changes in the basic word order in 
Semitic 


Radical divergences in a relatively short period of time, such as 

those to be used for Hindi and Irish cannot be considered as 

internally motivated further developments of the — however reconstructed 
ated — syntax of Proto-Indo-European, as a "natural" language 
Naturalness principles of language change would be 

The use of a uniform basic language syntax is always 

only allow us to explain the same development. To use the example 


to stay: A theory of internally motivated syntactic change, 

which explains the syntax of Hindi, would eo ipso explain the syntax of Irish 
remain unexplained. Conversely, every failure is due to internal factors 
recurring explanation of the syntax of Irish is that the 

Hindi obviously develops quite differently under the same conditions. 
wrapped. 


It follows that for every basic syntactic property that 

is not uniformly encoded in all Indo-European languages and 

which does not appear as an automatic accompaniment to another change 

dels can be explained, external influence must be asserted, and 

This cannot be done with the current state of our knowledge, by considering other possible 
e.g. physiological factors in syntactic language change 

researched and are unlikely, only mean: language contact influence. 


There are two famous arguments for the correctness of this mode of explanation. 
Examples that I will cite and exemplify here 

In both cases it is the substrate-induced 

Change in the word order of a Semitic language up to 

opposite type. So what is a coincidence of the initial situation, 
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but nothing inherent in the problem solution, in both cases the 
Change from the original Semitic post-specification to the opposite 
set type of prespecification. The opposite direction of the 

Change, from SOV to SVO, also comes with the corresponding 

the motivation; e.g. the change from SOV to SVO in the Kwa- 

Group of Niger-Congo languages [349 in Hyman (1975: 121-123) as 
Contact effect of the Bantu languages with their SVO word order 
faBt. 


Lipinski (1997: 488) writes about the word order of the Semitic 
Languages: "The usual word order in a Semitic verbal sentence is predi- 
cate subject." This post-specification arrangement applies not only 

for such constituents, V and S as VS, but also for the 

entire subsential Semitic syntax. However, this is what this 

Section — some Semitic languages are different from these generalizations 
to exclude restrictions. 


16.2.1. The change from VSO to SOV in Akkadian 


“Akkadian is the oldest surviving Semitic language," 
writes Riemschneider (1992: 15); further, cf. (6): 


(6) The Semitic language, which has been spoken in Mesopotamia since about the middle of 1 
millennium BC and whose attestation extends to the 


first century AD, is named after the city of Akkade, the 
Capital of the empire of Sargon of Akkade (2340-2284), as Akka- 
disch (Riemschneider 1992: 15), 


But this oldest attested Semitic language offers in 

structurally and also in terms of vocabulary, not a purely Semitic 
appearance. The reason for this is well known: Akkadian has 

in prehistoric and historical times on Sumerian substrate 

developed, and this is evident — apart from the borrowing of numerous 
Cultural words — where substrate influence is always most pronounced 
makes, in phonology and syntax, i.e. where the pre-population 

their linguistic organisational principles in the newly learned 

the language used; cf. (7) and (8): 


(7) The original semitic form of Akkadian has not been handed down. 
The oldest surviving written monuments reveal the influence of the non-Semitic 
Sumerian (Riemschneider 1992: 15). 
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(8) Since the Akkadians were culturally dependent on the Sumerians, the general 
gradual mixing of both peoples led to a strong influence on the 

Akkadian through Sumerian. This influence is particularly evident in 

numerous cultural loan words in Akkadian. .. The proto-Semitic 

In Akkadian, sound level is in the interdental area as well as [341 the ve- 

lare, pharyngale and laryngale greatly reduced. ... Not from Semitic, 

but from Sumerian is also the most important syntactical feature 

the Akkadian language, namely the language that is otherwise found in the Semitic 
Languages not attested position of the predicate at the end of the sentence 
(Riemschneider 1992: 16). 


Lipiriski (1997: 489) writes similarly, cf. (9): 


(9) Semitic texts written in cuneiform script ... are influenced to a great extent 
by the Sumerian syntax with the verb at the end of the sentence. This se- 

quence is already followed in Eblaite administrative texts and in Old Akka- 

dian (Lipinski 1997; 489). 


That the post-specifying pattern was once the original Semitic one is shown by 
still in the Akkadian proper names, which, as names often also 

otherwise retain archaic features, the old post-specification series 

sequence (Lipiński 1997: 488). — Regarding Sumerian, 

Hayes, cf. (10): 


(10) Sumerian is the language spoken by the Sumerians, who inhabited the 
southern part of ancient Mesopotamia (present-day Iraq). Sumerian has the 
distinction of being the first language actually attested in writing; its 
earliest texts date to about 3100 BCE. It is not known when Sumerian died, 
that is, when it ceased to be spoken as a first language. ...The most 
commonly cited figure for his death is around 2000 BCE, but some evidence 
points to a later date, perhaps around 1600 BCE; other evidence points to an 
earlier date (Hayes 1999: 4), 


The stated substratal influence of Sumerian on Akkadian 

sche is readily understood from its structural properties, and 

both the phonological ones, which I will ignore here (cf. 

Hayes 1999: 10-17), as well as from the syntactic ones, cf. (11) and (12): 


(11) Preferred word order for a simple declarative sentence is SOV. A typical 
sentence is AGENT - PATIENT - ADVERBIAL COMPLEMENTS - 
VERB (Hayes 1999: 30). [342 
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(12) The usual order of an intransitive sentence is: 

Subject — Verb 

The usual order of a transitive sentence is: 

Subject — Object - Verb 

Between the intransitive subject and the verb, and between the transitive 
subject and the object, various dimensional cases may occur (Thomsen 
1984: 51f.). 


In the sense of a more comprehensive word order typological characterization 
Hayes expresses himself as follows regarding the Sumerian language (13): 


(13) Sumerian is a SOV language, with most of the features typical of a SOV 
language. It uses postpositions instead of prepositions, and adjectives and 
relative clauses follow their head nouns? ... / Possession, however, is 
usually expressed bv the order possessed-possessor-iak) (the last being the 
genitive markers). In a SOV language, one typically finds the order 
possessor-possessed." In fact such a construction does occur in Sumerian, 
but is not frequent. It may well be the older construction, since it is 
common with numerals, body parts, and certain fixed expressions (Hayes 
1999: 6f.). 


Sumerian is used here, without the cited author having to do so in every instance. 
commented on in individual cases, as an inconsistent prespecifying language 

I have described two deviations from the type in the quotation (13) 

In a consistent SOV language, adjectives and 


Relative clauses precede, not follow, their head nouns; and the 
Arrangement of possessor and possessum would be uniformly possessor before 
Possessum. So Sumerian is an inconsistent prespecifying 

language, it is not surprising that the same applies to the 

Akkadian, which was influenced by the substratum. 


Balke (1999: 119) also implicitly refers to 

this inconsistency of Sumerian. There it says on the one hand: "In the in- 
transitive sentence usually the sequence SV is found, in the transitive 

ven sentence a SOV sequence"; on the other hand, it says there of the adjective, 
that in view of the [343 lack of morphological distinction 

of nouns, verbs and adjectives as such "through 

its position following the reference word" only becomes recognizable." 
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There is a second place in the Semitic language landscape where the 
Proto-Semitic basic word order through substrate influence of the tendency 
is the opposite. See Lipiriski (1997: 489) in (14): 


(14) On the opposite spectrum of the Semitic area, a similar situation occurs in 
modern Ethiopic languages. The verb, or syntactically equivalent word, is 

placed at the end of the sentence and the word order is the same as in Su- 
merian: subject - direct or indirect object - verb. ... This structure of the 
Ethiopic sentence is completely independent from the influence of Sumerian 

on East Semitic; it is due to the Cushitic substratum (Lipinski 1997: 

489). 


For Amharic, the prespecifying arrangement is shown in Table 3 

At the same time, the morphology still shows the original 

mitical order, just like Talmy Givón's famous "morality" 

teaches: "Today's morphology is yesterday's syntax" (Givón 1971: 413). 


Overview 3. Amharic 


(a)yohannas andá-abbat-u gazza. 'John ruled like his father.' 
John like fatherhis ruled-he 


(b)ane bá-àkina, wándamm-e gan bá-babur mütf'a. 
I by car brother my but by train came-he 
'I came by car, but my brother came by train.' 


(c)yd-ane bet 'my house' 


of I house 

(d)yd-yohannas bet ‘John's house' 

of John house [344 

(e)ane yá-allá-n bet 'the house that I have' 


I of is (to) my house 


(f) ane yd-ayyd-hu-t bet 'the house that I saw' 
I ofsaw I it house 


(g)bá-ayyàá-hu-tsáwye bet 'at the house of the man that I saw' 
at saw I itman house 
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In Overview 3, examples (a) and (b) show on the one hand the SOV -sentence- 
bau, on the other hand, prefixed, perhaps melted into prefixes 

Adpositions. Likewise, (c) and (d) show preceding genitives, how they 

are harmonious with SOV; but the genitive adposition yd appears dis- 
harmonious as a preposition. Examples (e), (f) and (g) show the 

SOV harmonious preposition of the relative clause, but at the same time 
Prepositions again. The former postal specialization is particularly 
fication is preserved as a relic in the verb of the relative clause, which in its 
Morphology with -ayyd-hu-t 'saw I it' the Proto-Semitic VSO sentence 
presented. The contrast between syntactic SOV-like macro- 

structure and morphological VSO-like microstructure is with the 

Examples (a) and (f) in (15) summarize: 


(15)yohannas andá-abbat-u gazza. ‘John ruled like his father.' 
John like fatherhis ruled-he 

S Adv V 

ene yá-ayyá-hu-t bet 'the house that I saw' 

I saw it house 

V SO 


16.3. Application to Indo-European 


The two case studies in the previous section show that a language 

on one substrate syntactic features of another, even of an opposite 

can take on the opposite linguistic type. It is equally 

valid whether the two languages in contact are different 

language families, such as Akkadian and its substrate, the 

Sumerian, or whether the languages ultimately belong to the same language family 
such as the Ethiopian languages and their Cushitic sub- 


strate. There can be no doubt that the theory of language 
contact us here a [345 model with which to 

radical syntactical change. It is appropriate to use this 
Model for cases of radical syntactical change in Indo- 
germania — and since the two in section 16.1 

cases, Hindi and Irish. 
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16.3.1. The change from free to consistent SOV syntax in Hindi 


As stated in section 16.1, Old Indian - as probably 

also Proto-Indo-European — a fairly free word order, 

although the pre-specifying arrangement patterns predominated, 

while the New Indo-Aryan languages, including Hindi, belong to the 

belong to the consistently pre-specifying type. Now it is of course 

It is conceivable that such a development takes place within the language. 

But it is remarkable that this development is precisely the Indo-Iranian 
languages, while the remaining surviving Indo- 

Germanic languages do not develop in this direction - and in fact 

partly decidedly different. The model 

of contact-induced language change keeps us searching for a questionable 

We need to look for the next substrate. As we know, we need 

In this case, you don't have to look far. The indigenous languages of the Indian 
Subcontinent, which at the time of the invasion of the bearers of the Indo-Aryan 
languages and to this day their substrates and adstrates, especially 

the Dravidian languages, belonged and belong throughout this 

Time exactly the language type to which the Indo-Aryan languages 

To localize and generally understand the 

Steever (1998: 1) writes about the Dravidian languages, cf. (16): 


(16) The Dravidian language family is, in terms of speakers, the fourth or fifth 
largest in the world. The family comprises at least twenty-three languages 
spoken primarily in South Asia by as many as 220 million people. The 

majority of the Dravidian languages are concentrated in southern and central 
India, spreading south from the Vindhya Mountains across the Deccan 

Plateau all the way to Cape Cormorin. Elsewhere, they are spoken in 

Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka (Steever 1998: 1? [346 


The fragmented appearance of the area where today Dravidian 
languages are spoken (see the map in Steever 1998: 10), 

suggests that these languages were once spoken almost throughout the 
Indian subcontinent, see (17): 


(17) The geographic separation of Brahui from the remaining Dravidian langua- 
ges has invited some to speculate that the Dravidian languages once blanke- 


ted the subcontinent and were broken up into linguistic islands with the 
advance of Indo-Aryan languages. ...The position advanced in the chapter 
on Brahui in the present volume ... is that the Brahuis migrated westward 
from a homeland somewhere in Orissa and Bihar to their current location in 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran (Steever 1998: 9, continued on p. 11). 
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Like the area, the time depth of the Dravidian fits its 
Role as substrate of the invading Indo-Aryan, cf. (18): 


(18) The application of glottochronology and lexicostatistics suggests that Proto- 
Dravidian existed as a single language as late as 4000 BCE. ...Around that 

time, the PDr linguistic unity began to disintegrate with the development of 
distinct branches and individual languages. The development of Brahui', ac- 
cording to this method, started about that time. ...The divergence of the last 
major branch, South-Dravidian, is calculated to have taken place around 

1500 BCE (Steever 1998: 11). 


As expected, the structural features of the Dravidian sub- 

strats in Indo-Aryan massive not already in the oldest times, but 
only appeared after centuries, but very clearly already in 

Middle Indian. 


On the phonological level, the most striking innovation is known 

especially from Pali, the simplification of the syllable structure to 

(C)V(C), ie to a maximum of CVC, namely an obligatory vocal 

nic nucleus and at most one single consonant in syllables 

head and syllable coda. This represents a significant difference in Indo-Germanic 
especially from the perspective of ancient India — a highly unusual 

It is understandable against the background of the original 

dic syllable structure, which Steever (1998: 17) describes as follows: 

[347 


(19) Onset: zero or one consonant 
Rime: VC, VCC; V, VC 


If one takes into account that for the Proto-Dravidian prosodic alternation 
nations were reconstructed, which serve the purpose of super-heavy sil- 

ben to shorten a mora to two morae (Steever 1998: 17f.), so 

one easily recognizes that not only the Pali, but also its drastic 

Widian substrate — the latter at least in terms of tendency — exactly the 
maximum syllable of the structure (C)V(C). 


On the syntactical level, the most striking innovation of the Indo- 
rian languages the already mentioned development towards consistent 


SOV type, which is clearly present in Middle Indian and completely present in New Indian. 
As can be seen from the model developed above, 

expect, the Dravidian substrate belongs precisely to this linguistic 

Type, cf. (20): 
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(20) The basic word order of Proto-Dravidian is robustly SOV, or subject, object, 
and verb, even though the presence of case marking might otherwise 
suggest the possibility of free word order (Steever 1998: 31). 


The language change model, according to which a language that has evolved over a few centt 
to achieve a radical structural change through a substrate 

is to clarify that which is in the linguistic type to which the 

The language in question is moving towards this, so according to the evidence of the 
Indo-Aryan also applies to Indogermania. 


16.3.2. The change from SOV to VSO in the fresh 


In the case of the change of Indo-Aryan from a predominantly 

but by no means consistently pre-specifying type, namely a 

Language with considerable freedom of word order as in Sanskrit, to 

a consistently pre-specifying language like Hindi is a 

a relatively short period of time, a long development path 

to take into account, so that one can hardly avoid the explanation 

Even more urgent is a 

corresponding explanation in the case of Insular Celtic, which is also in 
a relatively short period of time and an even longer development path 

has covered, namely from the loose pre-specifying type as in 
Proto-Celtic, if one considers this structurally close to the continental 
Celtic and Proto-Indo-European [34g, to the con- 

sistent post-specification type of Irish, in other words: from a 

loosely serializing SOV language to a consistently serializing 

VSO language. Here, the development path to consistency does not run 

in the same arrangement mode, but in the opposite arrangement 

mode, thus to almost complete mirror image of 

above the initial state. 


Now, by an unfortunate coincidence, unlike the Akkadian 

, Amharic and Indo-Aryan — in the case of Insular Celtic a corresponding 

speaking substrate not as a surviving language group on the islands 

or can be demonstrated by means of appropriate written evidence. 

The Pictish of Ireland and Scotland, which may have played this role 

Unfortunately, the information about who played the role is too fragmentary to be consider 
However, in my opinion, the application of 

The application of the explanatory model does not depend on such randomness. 

One might even say that in the case of the 


Insular Celtic an explanation of the structural change a fortiori with the 
Even before any empirical evidence, 
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One can therefore assume that the post-specific Old Irish with its pre-specific 
archaisms and also for the originally consistent post-speech 

cifying Welsh from the language contact model the existence of con- 

sistent post-specification languages in the British Isles at the present 

their Celticization in order to provide an overall explanation within the framework of 
model exactly according to the pattern of the three cases already discussed. 

Because one thing should be clear: The syntactic change 

del of the Insular Celtic is only in the millennium from the invasion of the 

British Isles until the earliest evidence of Irish. This 

Lehmann, among others, says explicitly, cf. (21): 


(21) Proto-Celtic must be reconstructed as OV. It is equally clear that the Insular 
Celtic languages shifted from OV to VSO structure after they were established 
lished in Britain (Lehmann 1994: 99), 


Other attempts to find consistent, unique in Indo-European 
Postspecification of Insular Celtic are, in my opinion, 
unsuccessful. In section 16.1, no. (5) I quoted Lehmann and 
Lehmann (1975: 5) with the statement made for Irish that 

the VSO arrangement results in different structural properties. 
continue as follows, cf. (22): 


(22) These features have nothing to do with genealogical relationships, but rather 
are determined in accordance with [349 language type. Arabic, Classical 

Hebrew, and many other languages belong to the VSO type (Lehmann and 

Lehmann 1975: 5). 


This is certainly true. It has been shown on several occasions that in 
long periods of time a fixed verb position, VX or XV, with itself 

to create word order-harmonic structures in other categories 

gen is able to use participle constructions and about these "typical 
"pusgerecht" adpositions, i.e. prepositions in the case of VX and 
Postpositions in the case of XV. One recognizes this in the basic 

already in English, where the verb to accord is regularly followed by 
Prepositional dative remains unchanged even in the present participle 
appears, for example in according to the guide-lines, so that by frequent 
Use and semantic fading a new complex preposition 

tion according to which according to meaning and origin to 

German is to be made accordingly, which is of course a consequence of the German 
XV-arrangement in subordinate verbal syntagmas a postposition 

had to be changed, for example in the guidelines. Under the 


analogical pressure of the overall prepositional system of the 
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In German it is also used as a preposition today, as in 

the correct joint according to the guidelines. But 

In this “typological” approach to Old Irish, two things remain 
unexplained: firstly, the rapidity of this consistency in the VSO- 
Type, namely in just under a millennium, and secondly the 

VSO arrangement causally placed at the root of this development 
himself. 


If one reduces this primum movens set by the Lehmanns 

on the initial verb position, then the whole thing is revealed in the nutshell 
Problem: How does one explain that in Insular Celtic — and within the 
Indo-European only in the Insular Celtic — the verb without exception 

the top of the sentence? Holland (1980) describes how the 

Initial position of the finite in Indo-Germania from East to West — 

more precisely: from Hittite to Indo-Aryan and Greek, 

Latin and Germanic — although it is 

not concerned with the question why they are in the westernmost Indo-European, 
in the Insular Celtic language, has reached its maximum possible; and he 
attempts to provide a syntax-immanent explanation for this increase, namely 
as a generalization of a marked word order with absolute or 

"covered" initial position of the finite element. But in my opinion it 

It should be evident from the explanations that there is a system-immanent explanation 
In my opinion, there can be no such thing, because such a thing can be 
Initial situation can only explain the same developments, 

not different. In particular, Holland's approach leaves unexplained 

why in the Insular Celtic the verb - of relics and younger 

Developments aside — not only more frequently [559 than in the more eastern 
Indo-European neighbouring languages takes the initial position, 

but without exception. 


A general linguist and language change theorist is in this 

Situation virtually forced to substratal influence of consistent VSO- 
languages for the rapid type change of the Insular Celtic language. 

In fact, it is not difficult to find these extinct 

substrate languages. The rule of thumb is of course: If 

Relatives of substrate languages of the language L under consideration survive, 
then as neighbouring languages of L. The relationship will therefore 

not look far away, ie beyond others, not come into consideration 

languages, but rather close to each other, namely so that in the ideal case 
are not separated from L by other languages at all. This idea 

There is evidence, for example, for the extinct substrates of Ethiopian, 
whose relatives, the Cushitic languages, still have direct 

Neighbouring languages of Ethiopian, and for the extinct 

Substrate languages of Indo-Aryan, their relatives, the Dravidian languages 
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are still immediate neighbours of the Indo-Aryan languages today. 
The same ideal case also applies to the substrate languages of the Insular Celtic 
schen. 


Let us leave aside the little-known, although in principle quite 

Leaving aside the Pictish in question, because of the island location all 

to search for the languages of their immediate neighbours across the sea. 

need not be strange, because the sea does not separate, it 

The Celts themselves also travelled across the sea to the islands. 

nothing prevents the corresponding provisions for the carriers of the subsidiaries 
strat languages, especially considering that 

seafaring in the two millennia before the Celtic invasion of 

greater prosperity than in their own, the last millennium BC 

(Neukirchen 1985: 133f.). In fact, in the so-understood 

in the immediate vicinity of the Insular Celtic one and only one 

Language family that inherently follows the consistent VSO type. 

hears: the Semitic with its close relatives, the Egyptian 

and the Berber of Northwest Africa, which also includes the Guanche 

of the Canary Islands." As already mentioned at the beginning of the 

As mentioned in section 16.2, Lipiński writes about the word order [35; the se- 
Mitic languages, cf. (23): 


(23) The usual word order in a Semitic verbal sentence is predicate subject 
(Lipinski 1997: 488). 


Gensler writes more generally about the whole language group, cf. (24): 


(24) At the NP-level [of the construction of nominal expressions], ideal VO typo- 
logy holds rigidly throughout Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic. ...At the 

clause level, VSO order is standard but not rigid in Egyptian, Berber, and 

most old Semitic languages (Gensler 1993: 202, 203). 


The obvious interpretation or, from a scientific point of view, 

spoken, the null hypothesis will therefore be: The extinct sub- 

strate of the Insular Celtic were related to the Semitic, whereby 

It remains to be seen whether the greatest kinship proximity to the Semitic 
languages in the narrower sense or to the so-called Hamitic languages Egyptian 
tic or Berber; they were, as I say briefly and neutrally, 

Semitic languages." 


Now, of course, this construction of a null hypothesis is superfluous, 

since the filiation of the pre-Celtic substrate of the islands had long since been complet 
is, according to the only conclusive method in linguistics 

method, that of language comparison. Morris Jones (1900) has several 
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Structural parallels between the Insular Celtic and especially the 

Berber and Egyptian — beyond the mere VSO arrangement 

from — proven; in my opinion the proof was with his work 

work has already been done. Pokorny (1927-30) has not yet completed the demonstration 
once and much more intensively and in more detail; especially 

he has included the Old Irish idiom, which is completely un-Indo-European 

but is strikingly consistent with the Semitic one. 

ler (1993) finally carried out a global language comparison 

shown that the similarities between Insular Celtic and Ha- 

mito-Semitic do not refer to the VSO arrangement and its concomitance 

mitants, that the two language groups rather 

by a bundle of independent and sometimes highly idiosyncratic 

Properties that together [345 form a language 

type that cannot be represented anywhere else in the world, yes 

not even approximated; he leaves no doubt that 

the interpretation of such a high degree of similarity between unrelated languages 
chen as accidental or as typological convergence is unacceptable in 

Comparison with the contact hypothesis, especially since the languages involved 
belong to the same closely defined, maritime-connected area, 

so that an areal linguistic explanation is the most likely 

is. 


In my opinion, this raises the question of prehistoric 

of the structural change in the island of Celtic. I have 

summed it up as follows: "The language contact theory 

The classification of Insular Celtic into Hamito-Semitic must be considered 
be considered as certain as its linguistic genetic classification in the In- 
Dogermanic" (Vennemann 1998d: 247, note 4). 


It should be mentioned in passing that recently the toponymy 
of the British Isles on prehistoric contacts with the Semitic 
World; I refer to Coates 1988a and my essays 1998h 

and 1999a. 


16.4. Further applications: Syntax of Germania 


The previous section leads to the question of whether further, previously unknown 
partially or completely unnoticed contact effects as explanantia 

for otherwise unexplained syntactical innovations within the Western 

and especially northwestern Indo-Germania. 

One candidate is a Dutch verb initialization. 

hierarchy, which is the result of graduated prehistoric 

contacts with Semitic languages. I would like to 
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Finally, briefly discuss two problem areas of Germanic 
ical syntax. 


16.4.1. Semito-Celticisms in English syntax 


The newer English, in contrast to the older Anglo-Saxon, 

in several ways — for example, in comparison with Dutch and 

German — from West Germanic and further from Germa- 

and Indo-European. These features are partly so 

strange, from the Indo-European point of view downright abnormal, 

that again only language contact can be considered as a mode of explanation. 
Again, this approach proves to be very successful, because these in the German 
nia peculiar features can also be found in the Insular Celtic and, since they 
are not Indo-European, as expected, even where the In- 

Selkellen it referred to, in Semitic. This transitivity of the 

Contact influence, cf. (25), [353 


(25) Semitid — Insular Celtic — English 


This was of course noticed earlier, at the latest by Pokorny (1927-30). 

He succinctly summarizes his points of comparison between the Hamito series 
Mitic and Old Irish in general, including his observation on the 

English in Pokorny 1959, cf. (26): 


(26) It is interesting to note that many of the above-mentioned 
non-Insular Celtic elements also via Celtic 

have penetrated into English, which thereby becomes un-Germanic, even di- 
has received a truly non-Indo-European character (Pokorny 1959: 161). 


Wagner also expresses himself similarly, cf. (27): 


(27) English shows how a unified linguistic material can be created by virtue of its 
geographical transplant stages of two absolutely opposite 
set language types (Wagner 1959: 150f.). 


With the two "absolutely opposite language types" Wagner means 
the inherited West Germanic of the Anglo-Saxon and the 

Late Middle English period of Modern English; and with 

By "geographical transplantation" he means the West Germanic 
African continent into the Celtic island world. 
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I would like to mention three of these points of correspondence with which I 
I have recently dealt with this myself; for the details I refer 

on the works (Vennemann 2001c, 2002c)." The best known of these 

Points concerns the English progressive, which Wagner associated with the 
Insular Celtic, cf. (28): 


(28) This ... verb [of Anglo-Saxon] is preceded by the aspective New English. 

Verbum ..., which due to its inflectional and semantic isolation 

traits (cf. progressive form) also formally clearly differ from the Anglo-Saxon 
sic-Proto-Germanic verb. The typological shift of the 

Anglo-Saxon takes place in the British Isles, parallel to the development 

development of the [354 insular Celtic languages, and leads ... to the formation of a typ- 
English, the Celtic languages and the English language 

Verbal type (Wagner 1959: 150f.). 


Mittendorf and Poppe comment on the basis of their detailed 
same medieval passages more carefully, but with the same 
Direction of impact, cf. (29): 


(29) In addition to the striking formal similarities between the Insular Celtic and 
English periphrastic constructions, striking similarities also exist between 

their functional ranges in the medieval languages. This is perhaps not 

enough to argue decisively one way or the other with regard to the likeli- 

hood of Celtic contacts of the English progressive, but it adds another, new 
perspective to the problem (Mittendorf and Poppe 2000: 139). 


That is certainly true, but in my opinion the fundamental question was 
at the latest with Preusler's detailed treatment of the English 

Verbal noun and the English progressive, which the authors do not 
Preusler (1956: 327-331, 331-334), who 

also with Mossés (1938: 88 165ff.) opposing view 

leaves no room for doubt, in my opinion, that the 

English verbal nouns and the English progressive in accuracy 

the formal and semantic correspondence and the temporal 

development can be explained by Celtic influence. What "today's 

excess of the descriptive form in Irish, Scottish and Welsh 

As for the "German English", Mossé (1938: $ 105) sees himself as genó- 
to admit "the probability of Celtic influence" (Preusler 

1956: 333). 


Pokorny further connects the Progressivum with the Hamito-Semiti 
schen, cf. (30): 
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(30) Insular Celtic has no present participle (although its 


Form was preserved in another function ...). ... Its function is, as 
in Egyptian and Berber, expressed by the verbal noun. cf. 
nir. 1@ sé ag teacht 'he is coming' = 'coming'. ... The island Celtic 


cal system of tenses and aspects, especially the use of the so-called 

ten progressive forms to designate the aspect by the verb 

'to be' + preposition + verbal noun [355 is certainly not Indo-German, but is found 
but in ... Egyptian'* (Pokorny 1959: 155). 


Of course, one can argue that the progressive is a universal 
available category that also arose independently in English. 

This cannot be contradicted, but the fact remains 

Explanandum that this development within Germania is mainly 

in English — and beyond that in the coastal areas of the 

continent — that is, exactly in the areas that, according to 

the theory were colonized by Semitids. In addition, what is often overlooked 
is formed differently than, for example, the English progressive verb 
Rhenish: The Rhenish progressive is formed with the infinitive, 

the English progressive with the verbal noun. The reason is evident- 
dent: Insular Celtic has no infinitive." 


As a second point — see the example in (31) — I mention the already 

von Pokorny (1927-30: 16. 253) noted the abandonment of external positions 
sensor construction, namely that of Havers (1911) for the entire Indo- 
germania described sympathetic dative for the affected position- 

sessor, in favor of the internal possessor construction, namely the pos- 
sessive — morphological or prepositional — genitive. 


(31) she cut off his head 


In Anglo-Saxon and indeed in almost the entire Indo-German 

mania was constructed — with numerous differences in detail — like 

in today's German she cut off his head, she washed the child 

the hair, etc. In Modern English, the construction is, with the exception of sparse 
Remains [356 disappeared, and one must say she cut off his head, she 

washed the child's hair; it is impossible to wash the child's hair in the old style 
cut him the head off, she washed the child's hair to say, although 

man ja without further ado eg she gave him the money and even residual 

she stared him in the face. Since Kónig and Haspelmath 1997 

and Haspelmath 1998, we know that among the European language 

chen (with the exception of two southeastern ones, Turkish and Lezgian) only 
English and Insular Celtic do not use the external possessor construction. 

If one assumes that Semitic also has this con- 
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structure, you will find it in every Arabic and ancient Hebrew 

Roman grammar confirms it.” There is obviously no other 

way than to use the transitivity of language contact to explain 

pull: Celtic has the external possessor construction on Semitic 

dic substrate, the English lost it on Celtic substrate. 

The same Semitic inhabitants of the islands who, when they became Celtic 
had to learn, were unable to grasp this construction, said 

(more precisely: their now Celtic-speaking descendants 

Saw each other), when they later had to learn Anglo-Saxon, again outside 
Able to grasp this construction. 


As a third point, I mention the one raised by Klemola (2000) 

“Northern subject rule”, which was introduced at the latest in late Middle English 
time and in the northern English dialects 

(Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland) most notably- 

followed most closely, i.e. in a region that in the second half of the 

7th century and probably until the end of the 

8th century was bilingual, cf. (32): 


(32) Northern subject rule: "In the present tense, the verb takes the -s 
ending in all persons, singular and plural, unless it is adjacent to 

a personal pronoun subject (except for the third person singular, 

where the -s ending is used regardless of the type and proximity 

of the subject NP)" (Klemola 2000: 330)." 


Klemola cites her Briton (Welsh, Cornish and Breton) 
sches) counterpart based on the Welsh from King 1993, cf. (33): [357 


(33) The Welsh rule: "3rd pers. pl. forms are only used when the 
corresponding pronoun nhw 'they' is explicitly stated. In all 
other cases where the subject is 3rd pers. pl., the 3rd pers. sing. 
form must be used" (King 1993: 137).x 


Klemola (2000: 337) offers the following addition to this rule: 

"When there is no overt subject, 3rd person plural agreement is used." 
Regarding the distribution of such rule systems, Klemola (2000: 

337), cf. (34): 


(34) From a typological point of view, agreement systems of the type exemplify 
fied by the northern subject rule appear to be extremely rare. 


In a footnote (fn. 7) he adds, cf. (35): 
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(35) The only other languages where a somewhat similar agreement paradigm is 
are found, to the best of my knowledge, Hebrew (cf. Evans 1971: 42) and 
Arabic (Bernard Comrie, pc). 


I drew the following conclusion from Lipiriski 1997, cf. 
(36): 


(36) Concord of Subject and Predicate. ... The predicate generally agrees with the 
subject in gender and number. However, if the plural subject is definitely 
expressed and follows the verb [which is the basic word order], it is optional 

in Arabic whether the verb is in the plural or singular. ... Such a lack of 
Grammatical concord also occurs sporadically in other Semitic languages 

(Lipinski 1997: 491f.). [358 


For the latter, a quotation from ancient Hebrew, cf. (37): 


(37) Normally the verb agrees in gender and number with its 

Subject. However, the preceding verb can also be found in the singular. 
be used if it applies equally to different subjects. 

moves (Jenni 1981: 8 6.3.1.2). 


In my opinion, Klemola argues convincingly that despite the 

Differences in detail Northern English derives its "Subject Rule" from 
from the Celtic substrate. He cites Hamp (1975-76: 73), 

who also feels compelled to “suggest that the Northern subject 

rule in Northern varieties of English could be a substratum feature from 
Cumbrian." I propose, with the appropriate argument, 

that the Briton congruence rule itself comes from the prehistoric 

chen Semitid substrate, so that we have here another 

case for the transitivity of language contact according to point (25). 


16.4.2. The split verb position in Germanic 


Also in this context I would like to mention the Old North-West Germanic 
niche, split into main and subordinate clauses, 

which may prove to be a consistent 

post-specification — superstrate induced verb preposition 

management at the highest level. This approach is consistent with 

with my independent structural analysis 

View (eg Vennemann 1998c) that the Hamito-Semitic languages 

chen of the West not only in the genesis of the Insular Celtic, but 
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also played an important role in the genesis of Germanic 
ben, with regard to the latter, however, as a superstrate. 


One may have to consider the transition to verb preposition only on 

the highest level of the sentence structure (i.e. in the so-called "main clause") 
and, associated with this, the rightward shift of the relative and con- 
junctional sentences as an imitation of the sentence structure considered prestigious 
formation of the Semitid superstrate with its verb initial position and 
always right-hand subjunctive clauses that refer to this 

topmost structure that is most accessible to the desired intervention 

level, while the subordinate structures 

internally retained their old pre-specifying arrangement. Traditional 
Explanations, e.g. using Wackernagel's enclisis law (Ra- 

mat 1981: 198f.), I consider to be insufficient; because if it is of course 
would be that the secondary position of unaccented constituents results in a 
Position rule for finite [359 verbs developed, then in this 

In terms of all other Indo-European languages, less natural 

developed — a consequence that I do not want to accept. 

This idea also does not explain the verb-point position in the non- 
declarative mode. I would rather compare it with the Romanic 

languages, as long as they also have phases with a 

main and subordinate clauses have gone through a split word order, i.e. 

what I have called the TVX syntax stage (ie a 

Syntax with topic-characterizing verb position, cf. Vennemann 

1974). It may be worth investigating further to what extent this 

Romanic development the Germanic superstrate with their TVX- 

Syntax played a role. 


If one considers the changing influence of differently structured sub- 
strate and superstrate, then one must also consider the opposite 

with the stabilizing influence of similarly structured substrates 

and superstrates. This could be the case with the Continental Celtic 
present that the radical development to post specification, which the 
Celtic, which characterizes the islands, did not participate. In any case, 
This idea is not contradicted by the statement that the 

my theory for the continental Celtic regions 

Basque substrates according to the surviving Basque 

were prespecifying languages. 


By the way, Basque has a consistent prespecification 

systematic exception: Attributive adjectives are opposed to their 

train noun according to (Trask 1997: 89, 90, 99, 210), "and this state of 
affairs is ancient" (Trask 1997: 210). It would be worth considering whether 
This structural property — as a property of the vasconic substrate — 

caused the development of the Romance adjective position. A 
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comprehensive theory of historical Indo-European syntax must 

namely also explain why the Germanic and Romanic languages, which are so 
share many developments, but take different paths in this regard. 

It is important that the adjective position is harmonious or 
disharmonious with the verb position, but that de facto 

Especially the adjective position in many languages — as in Basque 

schen — breaks through the consistency (Dryer 1988, 1995: 1053). A 
Explanation [369 could be sought in the fact that the Vasconian sub- 
strategic influence in the south was stronger or lasted longer than in the north — 
not an arbitrary assumption, considering that in Romania, 

but not in Germania, the Vasconic as Basque to this day ad- 

and persists substratally. 


16.5. Conclusion 


My still very sketchy thoughts on the 

Development of Indo-European syntax in the individual languages 

contain both theoretical and methodological proposals. As a theoretical 

In my theoretical contribution I consider the identification of certain substrates, 
possibly also superstrates, as triggers for certain, hardly or not at all 

rapid, thoroughgoing language change that cannot be explained as internally motivated 
radical structural changes, whereby my suggestions for good 

Partly consistent with older ones. As a methodological contribution I consider 

the implicit suggestion, the whole of Indogermania, insofar as it is different 
exhibits structural changes that are difficult to accommodate, on possible 

to investigate the substrates or superstrates causing the reaction. 


What my comments have certainly made clear is 

a serious shortcoming of the general theory of language change. This 
sees both internally motivated and contact-induced 

language change and knows how to exemplify both. But she still has 
has not reached the point of its theoretical development where it 
could provide methodological rules by which we can determine 

a change of one kind or the other. I 

I have tried to alleviate this deficiency by securing 

Parallels were used for comparison. However, it remains 

necessarily a subjective element in the assessment 

of the individual case. However, with regard to this defect, the situation in the 
Syntax is no worse than in phonology and morphology or 

also in semantics. We can do no more than to create a better all- 
common theory of language change and to use our considerations 
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and case studies to contribute to their perfection 
afford. 


Notes 


*» 


First published in 2003 in: Alfred Bammesberger and Theo Vennemann 
(ed.), Languages in prehistoric Europe, 333-364. (Indogermanische Biblio- 
thek.) Heidelberg: Winter. 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the workshop "Indo- 
manic syntax" of the Indo-European Society (Würzburg, 29.9.- 
3.10.1999). 


For the typology of word order, see the overview in Dryer (1995), with 
Literature. 


"[In Apabhram$a] word order in clauses containing the PP [past passive 
participle] is highly variable (poetic texts!) but the trend for the agent to be 
placed initially and the verb finaly is quite strong (anticipating the NIA 

[New Indo-Aryan] state of affairs). ... Thus the major VO pattern in late 

MIA [Middle Indo-Aryan] was SOV, with SVO apparently being the minor 

pattern" (Bubenik 1998: 147f.). 


However, like Akkadian, Amharic also has its own vocabulary. 
position at the sentence level, see section 16.2.2 below. 


This is true, as the examples given in the book show; but 
this feature is not harmonious with the SOV syntax. 


The order possessor-possessum is pre-specifying: The possessum 
is the head of the construction. Here too we have a non-harmonic 
Feature. 


This postposition of the adjective also forms the otherwise prespecifying 
the Basque an inconsistency, see below section 16.4.2. 


The text continues: "Outside South Asia, the Dravidian languages, particu- 

larly Tamil, are also spoken in Fiji, Indonesia, Malaysia, Martinique, Mau- 
ritius, Myanmar, Singapore, South Africa and Trinidad" (Steever 1998: 1). 

Brahui is the northwesternmost of the North Dravidian languages; it is spoken in 
Spoken in Baluchistan (Steever 1998: 9 with map p. 10). See above 

(17). 


I found myself in this situation, albeit from a different problem, 

years ago, until I was informed that there is 

There had long been a well-developed and, as I soon saw, definitive theory. 
See Vennemann 1998c: 4, note 5. 


Other neighbouring languages (the Indo-European ones are of course 
excluded) are of a different type. For example, Uralic is in considerable 
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freedom of position predominantly pre-specifying, in any case not 
consistently post-specific. And Basque is, except for the post-specification 
of the attributive adjective consistently prespecifying (Trask 1997: 122). 
The relationships between the Semitic and Hamitic languages 

are controversial. While most comparative Semitologists agree that 

Egyptian and Berber are at least closer than other Hamitic languages 

to the Semitic, Róssler (1950, 1952) includes them entirely under 

the Semitic languages. See the brief overview in Moscati et al. 

(1980: 16f.) and the most recent detailed presentation by Lipiriski (1997: 
23-47). 


For the Semitic-Celtic contact influence, there is numerous further 
Material by Morris Jones 1900 and by Pokorny 1927-30, for the Celtic- 
English contact influence in Preusler 1956 and Tristram 1999 (with further 
ur literature references). 


Pokorny also mentions Basque, but this is not relevant. What 
As for the Egyptian, one can read the following passage in Loprieno 
same: 


Later Egyptian develops periphrastic verbal forms based on the verb jrj 
"to do' (sdm.n=f 'he heard' > jr=fsdm, lit. 'he did the hearing' ...). 

The earlier Egyptian opposition between the initial jrr-found its non-to- 
picalized counterpart jrj-f rather than by different morphological 
sdm.n-f-patterns, is conveyed in later Egyptian by the use of the two 
distinct forms jjr=f-sdm, lit. '(the fact) that he does a hearing' ... vs. 
Jw=f-hr-sdm, lit.: "while he is on hearing" (Loprieno 1995: 91). 


There is indeed some agreement between the 
Use of the verbal noun in Egyptian and Insular Celtic. 


For the Insular Celtic verbal noun, see Russell 1995: Chapter 8, for 

Absence of the infinitive there p. 258. Incidentally, the Insular Celtic also has 
no present participle (ibid.), so that the present participle 

English progressive central formal coincidence of participle 

Present and gerund can be explained from Celtic, 


Here it is important to emphasize: Old Hebrew, because Modern Hebrew, as 
Maltese, the external possessor construction through language construction 


acquaintance with European languages. 


Klemola gives the following examples: (a) They peel them and boils 


them. (b) Birds sing (Klemola 2000: 330). 
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Klemola (2000: 337) cites the following examples from King 1993: 


(a) Maen nhw'n dysgu Cymraeg. 'They are learning Welsh. ' 
are they a-leaking Welsh 
[pl. verb] 


(b) Mae KevaGina yndysgu Cymraeg. 'Kev and Gina are learning 
is Kev and Gina a-learning Welsh Welsh. ' 
[sing. verb] 


(c) Gàn nhw ailwneud y gwaith 'ma yfory. "They can redo this work 
can they redo this work tomorrow tomorrow. ' 
[pl. verb? 


(d Geith y myfyrwyr ailwneud y gwaith 'ma yfory. "The students 
can redo...' 


can the students redo this work tomorrow 
[sing. verb] 


Trask gives the reason: "It is clearly represented in the Aquitanian names" 
(Trask 1997: 210), and "Aquitanian is so closely related to Basque that we 

can, for practical purposes, regard it as being the more-or-less direct ancestor 
of Basque" (Trask 1997: 402). An Aquitanian example would be 

GISSONBONNIS ais GISSON+BONN-IS, cf. Basque. gizon on-a "man 

gut-der", i.e. 'the good man' (cf. Gorrochategui 1984: 186f., Trask 1997: 

399 and, for frequent b » zero/ | o, Trask 1997: 133). 


17. Note on the etymology of PGmc. 
*smitan and *smipaz 
(E smite, smith, G schmeißen, Schmied, etc.) * 


The understanding of the regularities of Indo-European has 
long since progressed to a point where it might well be 
deemed likely that the easy problems have already been 


solved, so that future progress will, logically, tend to con- 
rather big surprises. In this situation, we shouldn't 

shrink back from saying out loud what we see, even if we 

know of no other case of that particular nature. In historical 
cal linguistics, we are after the truth about the Linguistics 
past. If we permit ourselves only to say trivialities about 

that past, there is little point in searching for it in the first 
place (Jens Elmegard Rasmussen [1988] 1999: I. 340). 


Abstract 


The Proto-Germanic words xsmitan (root xsmit-, class I) 'to strike, throw' and 
*smipaz 'smith' (with derived xsmipón 'to forge, smithy' and xsmipó 'metal to be 
worked on, smith's work, jewelry, skilled work', root xsmip-) have no good Indo- 
European etymology and are not connected to each other in the etymological dic- 
tionaries. It is proposed that xsmitan reflects a borrowed Semitic word derived from 
the root smd which means a certain kind of weapon for striking or throwing in 
Ugaritic and 'to strike' in Arabic, and which has what seems to be a related root 
smt meaning *to vanquish' in Ugaritic. It is further proposed, although with reserve 
tions, that xsmipaz likewise reflects a Semitic loan-word based on the root form 
smt, and that *smipaz is thus etymologically related to xsmitan. 


17.1. PGmc. *smitan: The problem 


A strong verb xsmitan (class I) is well attested in Gothic and Western Ger- 
manic.' Several meanings seem to be attached to the verb: Goth. bi- 

smeitan (only 3rd sg. ind. pret. bismait) 'to anoint' and ga-smeitan 

(only 3rd sg. ind. pret. gasmait) translate Gk. émriypéew 'to anoint, to 
besmear' (Lehmann 1986: sv xbi-smeitan). Since these are derived 

verbs, the meaning is likely to be a derived one too, and therefore 

Gothic does not tell us the meaning of the basic verb. [602 
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Fortunately, the simplex is also attested. Seebold (1970: sv 
[-]SMEIT-A-) gives 'schmei&en,wurf' ('to fling, to throw') as the 
meaning of OFris. smita; this is also the meaning of G schmeifen. 


OE smitan is glossed 'to daub, smear, soil, pollute, defile' by Clark 

Hall and Meritt (1960: sv). This is indeed the meaning in the oldest 
occurrences (approx. 725, 1000) listed in the OED. But as early as around 1150 
the simplex verb also occurs with that meaning which is the only one in 

the contemporary language: pu ofsloge vel smite (Canterbury Ps. iii. 8, 

Cf. OED: sv smite st.V.), ie 'you struck down or smote'. 


Given these divergent meanings in the oldest attestations it does not 


come as a surprise that opinions differ concerning the original meaning 
of the verb, namely, whether it is 'to throw' or 'to smear'. The OED 
writes: “The development of the various senses is not quite clear, but 
that of throwing is perh[aps] the original one." Seebold (1970: sv 
[-]SMEIT-A-) writes, "The meaning is 'to smear, to soil, 

beflecken' next to 'werfen'; the starting point is probably the throwing 
a house wall with damp clay." [The meaning is 'to spread 

upon, sully, stain' alongside 'to throw'; the starting point may have 
been the daubing of a building wall with moist clay (lit. "the be-throw- 
ing of a house wall with moist clay", i.e. 'the throwing of moist clay 
upon a house wall').] This is also the semantic reconstruction of Pfeifer 
et al. (1997: sv schmeiflen), who nevertheless assume a dental deriva- 
tion from an Indo-European root xsmé-, *smei- 'to smear, wipe, rub'. 


In my view we arrive at the original meaning by putting these two 
semantic proposals together: The meaning of throwing is at the semantic 
heart of the verb; daubing, ie originally the throwing of clay upon a 
wickerworked wall, is an applied meaning; more general meanings such 

as that of spreading any kind of substances on a surface or, on the con- 
trary, more specialized meanings such as that of anointing or sullying 
have developed from this intermediate notion. Since the meaning in 
English has been for centuries that of hitting by striking, perhaps an 
even more basic meaning of the verb was that of hitting with an object 
by either throwing or striking. Note that not only to smite itself has that 
meaning of striking but also the derived verb to forsmite 'to smite in 
pieces, to strike down', first attested ca. 1205 (cf. OED: sv).^ [eo 


I conclude from all this that the original meaning is that of 'striking' 
or 'throwing', ie things one — typically though not exclusively — does 
with a weapon. This is the meaning which is best preserved in English 
smite and forsmite. The meaning of 'smearing' evident in Middle High 
German is secondary. A parallel can be seen in PGmc. xstrika- which 
preserves its original meaning in English to strike whereas in German 
smear it has taken on the meaning of 'smearing'. G caress 'to 
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stroke, fondle' too has moved away from the original basic meaning, as 
has E to stroke; however the noun Streich 'blow, stroke' preserves the 
original meaning within German.? 


PGmc. xsmitan has no clear etymology. This is in part due to the fact 

that the original meaning of the word is under dispute. Only if that 
original meaning is assumed to be that of 'throwing' is there any possi- 
ble Indo-European connection at all, namely with Lat. middle 'to let go, 
send, throw, hurl'. ° I will return to this etymology in section 17.3 below. 


17.2. Semite. smt *to vanquish', smd xto strike; weapon for striking or 
throwing' 


In earlier publications I have suggested that Germanic strong verbs 
without etymology may be prehistoric borrowings from Semitic (Ven- 
nemann 1998c: 42, 2000b: 252), and for several verbs concrete Semitic 
etymologies have been proposed: *xmetan V 'to measure' (Vennemann 
1995: 105f.)', twak(n)an VI 'to wake up' (Vennemann 1997a: 894f.), 
*plegan V 'to cultivate' (Vennemann 1998d), xdragan VI 'to drag' 
(Vennemann 2002b), xdrepan V/TV 'to hit' (Mailhammer, Laker, and 
Vennemann 2003). 


As for PGmc. xsmitan, the following passage from the Ugaritic Baal 
Cycle (Smith 1994) opens up the possibility that the same may be done 
for this verb, too: [604 


8 ht.'ibk 
9 b?Im.ht.'ibk.tmhs.ht.tsmtsrtke (Smith 1994: 319) 


This passage is translated, vocalized, and metrically arranged by Smith 
(1994: 322) as follows: 


9 Now your foe, Baal, hitta ?iba-ka ba^lu-mi 
Now your foe may you smite, hitta ?iba-ka timhas 
Now you may vanquish your enemy. hitta tasmit sarrata-ka 


Evidently Smith here translates the root mhs as 'smite', and the root smt 

as 'vanquish'. However, since E smite and vanquish are similar in 

meaning' and are used here as stylistic variants for poetic purposes, one 

may speculate that the meaning of Ugaritic smt is not very distant from 

that of PGmc. xsmitan. The thematic vowel in a root of the structure (no 
guttural as second or third consonant) and meaning (fientic, transitive) 

of Ugarit. smt is regularly -i-.'? Cf. the following partial (singular) para- 
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digm of the short form of the prefix conjugation (Tropper 2000: 453- 
455), which expresses the meaning perfective, viz. (a) "preterite" and 
(b) "jussive" (Tropper 2000: 431): 


Is ?-asmit 
2nd m. t-asmit f. t-asmit-i 
3rd m. y-asmit f. t-asmit 


The long form of the prefix conjugation, which expresses the meaning 


imperfective or "present tense" (Tropper 2000: 431), differs from the 

short form only by adding a -u to suffixless forms and -n after suffixed 
vowels (Tropper 2000: 457). Since early Germanic did not have para- 
digmatic prefixes of this sort, the ?a-, ta-, ya- etc. at the beginning of 
Such verb forms were likely to be misinterpreted by the Germanic 

speakers as some sort of pronouns, leaving smit- as what appeared to be 

the verbal root. One way of integrating this abstracted root form into the 
early Germanic verb system was treating it as a class [602 I root. The same 
would hold true for the root or root variant smd- to be treated directly." 


Krahmalkov (2000) has an entry SMD 'mace, club' used as an epi- 

thet of Ba'al in the expression ba'al smd 'Baal of the Mace'. He writes, 
"Reference is to the mace made for Baal by the god Küsór (Kóthar) 

with which he smashes his enemies." Krahmalkov compares the root to 
Ugaritic smd. 


Smith (1994) discusses this root smd, which occurs several times in 
the Ugaritic Baal Cycle, on pp. 330 and 338-340. He writes in particu 
lar: 


The word smd(m) refers to a weapon of some sort. ...The nature of the weapon 
is not clearly understood although attempts to resolve the difficulty have been 
made on the basis of a variety of etymologies. Albright (1941: 16 n. 24a; TO" 
136 b. 0) compared Arabic samada, 'to strike' (Lane 1726-27).? Neuberg 

(1950: 164) suggests the root «smt, 'to destroy,' and assuming Neuberg's 

view, Garr (1986: 52) explains the variation in the final consonant as a 
phonological shift involving voicing. Ginsberg (1935: 328) and Rosenthal 
(1953: 72-83; cf. Good 1984: 80-81) relate the word to the root damada which 
refers to binding or tying. Ginsberg (1935: 328) identified smd(m) with the 
two-pieced maces excavated at Ugarit. The weapon consists of two pieces, a 
head latched onto a handle, specifically in Ginsberg's words (1935: 328) "a 
mace with a stone head drilled through to adjust the wooden shaft, to which it 
is lashed tightly with thongs; and hence the name from the root smd 'to bind.' 
Such mace heads are found frequently in excavations." 
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Yadin (1970: 211-14) also relates smdm to iconographic evidence. Accordingly 
to Yadin, the two smdm symbolize double-lightning bound at the middle. 

Yadin appeals to depictions of the storm god holding double-lightning in his 
right hand. 


A famous stele from Ugarit, sometimes called the 'Baal au foudre' [Baal of 

the Thunderbolt] stele and housed in the Louvre, depicts Baal wielding two 

weapons. The weapon in his right hand is sometimes characterized as a mace. 
. In his left hand Baal holds 'tree-lightning' (Smith 1994: 338f.). 


Whatever the exact nature of the weapon may have been, it can be in- 


ferred from the text that it was one that did not have to be in the 
weapon-bearer's hands to be effective, ie it must have been a weapon 
suitable for throwing: [606 


15 ... yrtqs.smd.bdb°l.km.nsr 
16 [b'u]sb'th... (Smith 1994: 319) 
15 The weapon leaps from Baal's hand, yirtaqisu samdu badi bafli 


16 Like a raptor from his [fin]gers. kama na&ri [bi-'us]bu?áti-hu 
(Smith 1994: 323)" 


Smith therefore accepts earlier suggestions according to which Baal's 
smdm made by Kothar" correspond with Zeus's "thunderbolts made 

by Cyclopes, the son [sic] of the craftsman-god Hephaestus"", and thus 
have a meteorological character (1994; 340)." 


Tropper (2000) has several roots of the forms smd or smt: smd 'an- 

to harness' (p. 105), smt/smd 'to hand over contractually' ['to 

hand over, consign'| (pp. 464, 465), smt 'to annihilate' ['to annihilate, 
destroy, crush (adversaries)'] (pp. 554, 560).x 


17.3. Lat. middle 'to let go, send, throw, hurl' 


As I said at the end of section 17.1 above, the only Indo-European 
connection for PGmc. *smitan repeatedly offered in the etymological 
dictionaries (and only under the assumption that the basic sense is that 
of 'throwing') is with Lat. [57 middle 'to let go, send, throw, hurl'", 
which shows an initial s- after the prefix co(n)- in cosmittere (cf. 
Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv mittó, with references), which is normal 
committere 'to put together, unite, join'. Various reconstructions of the 
Latin root have been offered, according to assumed connections made 
within Indo-European and further developments within prehistoric 
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Latin, none of them conclusive: xsmeid-, xsmeit-, *smid-, *smit-. ] pro- 
pose that Latin mittere has the same Semitic source as PGmc. xsmitan: a 
word based on one of the root variants smd/smt, namely the stem with 

the thematic vowel i: -(a)smid-/-(a)smit-. 


17.4. PGmc. *Smipaz 'smith', *smipon 'to forge, smithy' 


PGmc. xsmitan 'to strike' and *smipaz 'smith', *smipon 'to forge, 
smithy' share obvious phonological and semantic properties." Yet they 
cannot be etymologically connected within Indo-European-based Ger- 

manic lexicology because of the difference in the final root consonants: 
There is no Germanic sound law that connects PGmc. tt and tp, or Pre- 
Gmc. td and +t. And indeed the etymological dictionaries I have con- 
sulted for this purpose do not connect the two roots. Thus, if the two 
roots are to be connected etymologically this can only be done under 

the assumption that all of these words are members of a loan complex, 
for which such variation would not be unusual. In the case in hand, it's like that 
happens that exactly the same variation already occurs in the donor lan- 
guage, if we assume that words based on the Central Semitic root variant 
ants smd and smt found their way into Pre-Germanic as superstratal 
loans. 


Indeed, as we see in Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Schmied ['smith'], the 

noun xsmip-az 'smith' does not have a clear Indo-European ety- 

mology either. "Outside of Germany, gr. smile f. 

*Carving knife'. Further origin unclear" (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv 
blacksmith). [Outside Germanic there is, at best, one item to be compared: 
Greek smile fem. 'carving knife'.| Pfeifer et al. (1997: sv Schmied) 

add ("perhaps") Lith. smailüs 'sharp, pointed, pointed' ['sharp, 
pointed'] and assume, on this evidence, an Indo-European root xsmei-, 
[eog xsmai-, *smi-.' The OED (sv smith) does not propose any con- 
connections outside Germanic. This suggests that we look for an external 
etymology, and we may suspect PGmc. *smipaz to be a Semitic loan- 

word based on the root variant smt. 


Both Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Schmied) and the OED (sv smith) 

assume an original more general meaning of the word, such as 'artist, 
artisan, craftsman, skilled worker, in metal, wood, or other material'. 
Today the smith is, both in English and German, the metal smith, and I 
consider it likely that this was the original meaning and the motivation 
for the borrowing: A new type of profession as copper and then bronze 
workers became ever more important, especially for the manufacture of 
weapons." The fact that in Gothic only aizasmipa" 'coppersmith' (in 2 
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Tim. 4.14, with aiz neut., the only inherited term for 'metal') is attested 
is not adverse to the idea: The Greek term to be translated (in 2 Tim. 
4.14) was xaAkevs, and since Greek yaAxds is translated (in Mk 6.8) 

by Goth. aiz it seems natural that Wulfila specified Goth. *smibs” for 
this term. Since the word smith occurs frequently as a second element in 
combinations, such as black-, copper-, gold-, gun-, iron-, lock-, silver-, 
tin-, whitesmith (cf. OED: sv smith), it is understandable that the mean- 
ing of smith by itself could obtain more general meanings. In English 

the history of the word is in harmony with [499 my proposal, because the 
earliest attestation (in Beowulf v. 1452) is w&pna smió 'smith of weapon- 
ons' (OED: sv smith). 


The antiquity of the Germanic smith word is underlined by the ex- 
istence of a related ablauting feminine noun, PGmc. *smibo. This word 
is reflected in ON smíó and in OHG smida. The Old Norse word means 
'skilled work', its Old Swedish reflex smidhe, 

'smith's work' (de Vries 1977: sv). The Old High German word, how- 
ever, means 'metal (to be worked on), jewelry'. The derived collective 
neuter noun OHG gismidi means 'metal, metal tool(s), jewelry'; MHG 
gesmide refers to any kind of smith's work, such as metal tools, weapon 
ons, armor, and NHG Geschmeide means '(set of) trinkets, jewels, (valu- 
able piece of) jewelry' (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Geschmeide, Pfeifer et 
al. 1997; sv jewelry). Therefore, since in Old High German smida 

seems to be what a smid works on or creates by his work, and since the 
basic meaning of smida is 'metal', and the word is attested with this 
meaning very early (approx. 800), I consider OHG smida further support for 
my view that the original meaning of PGme. *smipaz is 'metal smith', 
exactly as in Contemporary English and German. 


17.5. OE sm&te 'pure, refined (of gold)', ON smeittr 'enameled, in- 
laid, enchased' 


Heidermanns (1993: sv smaiti [ie PGmc. *smaiti]) has an entry for an 
adjective which is only attested in Old English, sméte 'pure, refined (of 
gold)'", and which he relates to the strong verb xsmeita-, ie PGmc. 

*smitan, even though "the development of meaning is difficult to trace 

gen" [the semantic development is hard to trace]. He compares ON 

smeittr 'enameled, inlaid, enchased in metal', gullsmeittr 'enameled in 

or with gold'. ON smeittr is also compared to OE smáte and further 

to the reflexes of the Proto-Germanic strong verb xsmitan by de Vries 

(1977: sv). While I agree that the semantic relationship is difficult, it is 
interesting to note that a connection is made by these etymologists 
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tween the verb PGmc. xsmitan and a term relating to the activity of the 
*smipaz, in his specialization as goldsmith. 


17.6. Problematic aspects of the new etymology 


The etymological connection of PGmc. *smitan 'to strike' and xsmipaz 
'smith' with the Semitic roots smt 'vanquish' and smd 'to strike; 

weapon for striking or throwing' is not perfect. In the present section I 
will point out a number of problems. [510 


First, whereas Semite. smd and smt may be variants of one and the 
same root (see section 17.2 above) and the same may be true of PGmc. 


*smit- (of *smitan) and xsmip- (of *smipaz), there is no exact alignment 
between the final root consonants in the Semitic and Germanic words. 

Thus, while eg Arabic smd 'to strike' and PGmc. xsmit- 'to strike, 

throw' line up well, Ugarit. smt 'to vanquish', if it is to be connected 
with PGmc. tsmit- 'to strike, throw', shows the "wrong" consonant de- 
gree. Perhaps this partial flaw is not very damaging, considering the fact 
that the confusion already seems to have existed in Semitic itself. 


Second, whereas the meaning of smithing is close to, and may well 

"derive from, that of smiting or striking", it is nevertheless a fact that the 
attested Semitic languages have several words for 'smith' but none de- 

rived from smd or smt. To ascribe such a word to the languages respond- 

sible for the Semitic loan material in Proto-Germanic is thus hypothesized- 
cal. This difficulty disappears if we follow the etymological dictionaries 

and dissociate the smith word from the smite word. 


Third, assuming a Semitic verbal root smd as the source etymon of 

PGmc. xsmit- makes it difficult to connect either xsmitan 'to strike, 
throw' or xsmipaz 'smith' with PGmc. *xmaitan VII 'to cut, hew' (Goth. 
3rd plural. red. pret. maimaitun, Mk 11.8) as a mobile s variant." Since 
such a connection is not considered by Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv 

Schmied) and is explicitly rejected by Lehmann (1986: sv maitan), this 
may not be a shortcoming of my proposal. Lehmann's verdict is "ety- 
mology doubtful" for PGmc. *maitan, Goth. maitan and “Definite 
relationships not discovered elsewhere" for xsmitan in Goth. bi-smeitan, 
while for xsmip- in Goth. aiza-smipa Lehmann accepts the traditional 
connection with Greek outàn 'knife' and the like and thus an Indo- 
European etymology. 


Fourth, whereas in my etymologies of PGmc. x*erpo 'earth' and 

*xapal- 'nobility' I have assumed a sound substitution of Pre-Gmc. +z% 

or PGmc. tp for Northwest Semitic s (Northwest Semitic roots 'rs, ^sl, cf. 
Vennemann 2001a: 202), in the present paper I have assumed a sound 
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substitution of Gmc. xs for the same consonant. This, however, may not 

be problematic at all: In the earlier etymologies the substitution was 
prevocalic, a position where Pre-Gmc. tr' and PGmc. +p were allowed; 

by contrast, in the present etymologies the substitution was word-initially 
before the consonant *m, a position where only Gmc. xs was allowed but 

not Pre-Gmc. +z% or PGmc. xp (or any other consonant, for that matter). 
[eti 


17.7. Conclusion 


The etymologies proposed here are of differential quality. The connection 
tion of PGmc. xsmitan 'to strike, throw' with Central Semitic words de- 


rived from the root smd (variant smt) works well, both formally (sound 
Structure and stem formation) and semantically. The etymological con- 
connection of PGmc. *Smipaz 'smith' with the same root on the other hand, 
although plausible on the grounds of phonological and semantic similarity 
ties, is problematic inasmuch as no such connection seems to exist in 
Semitic itself, so that the traditional separation of PGmc. tsmipaz 
'smith' from PGmc. xsmitan 'to strike, throw' remains a defensible 
position. 


Notes 


First published 2004 in: Adam Hyllested, Anders Richardt, Richardt Jørgen- 
sen, Jenny Helena Larsson and Thomas Olander (eds.), Per asperaad 


asterisks: Studia Indogermanica in honorem Jens Elmegárd Rasmussen, 
sexagenarii Idibus Martiis anno MMIV, 601—613. Innsbruck: Institute for 


Linguistics at the University of Innsbruck. 

l. Cf. Seebold 1970: sv (-)SMEIT-A- 'schmeifien' for the actually attested 
forms. According to the OED (sv smite st.V.), the Scandinavian forms 

Swede. smita (smeta), Norw. smita, Dan. smide are probably loan words 

from Middle Low German. 

2. I add my own translations in brackets. 

3. That the meanings of striking (E to smite) and throwing (G schmeißen) may 
attach to one and the same word is also shown by the English verb to pelt 
(another word of obscure etymology!), which the OED glosses as follows: 


'To strike with many or repeated blows (now, in Standard Eng., with some- 


thing thrown); to attack with missiles. (The wider sense is still Sc. and 
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12. 
13. 
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north. Closely.).' The bridging concept may be that of hitting, which is neutral 


in this regard. 


The meaning of striking is also contained, and perhaps preserved, in G 

Schmi& 'a scar resulting from the 17th century' [a scar resulting 

from (a stroke of the sword received in the face in) a student's duel (attested 
since the 17th century)], which is formally the zero-grade noun derived from 
the root of schmeißen 'to throw'. Cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Schmif. 


It comes as no surprise within my theory of a Semitic superstrate vocabu- 
lary in Germanic that PGmc. xstrika- too has no clear Indo-European ety- 
mology; cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv delete, Seebold 1970: sv 

STREIK-A- 'to strike', The same is true of PGme. xstreuka- (idem), which 
Seebold considers a variant of xstrika- (cf. Seebold 1970: sv STREUK-A- 
'cancel'). I hope to propose a Semitic etymology for these Germanic 
strong verbs on a later occasion. 


Cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv schmeißen, Seebold 1970: sv (-)SMEIT-^-, 
Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv mittó. Pfeifer et al. (1997: sv schmeißen) and 

the OED (sv smite v.) draws no connection to similar Indo-European words 

at all. Ernout/Meillet (1985: sv mittd), considering the meaning of Goth. 
bismeitan 'Erixplew, to anoint, to besmear' as basic, reject this connection 
because the Germanic verb «est trop loin pour le sense» [is too distant se- 
[mantically]. 


Cf. the analysis of the noun Goth. mitabs 'measure' in Vennemann 2002a: 
11. 


Here Smith (1994: 320, ad line 9) notes that of three editions of the cunei- 
form text one has a word divider after tsmz while two do not. 


Note with regard to E smite that G wurf, a synonym of G schmeißen 'to 
throw', has compounds down 'to throw down,lay low, suppress' 

and 'to subdue'. Cf. also E to forsmite 'to smite in pieces, to 
strike down' mentioned in section 17.1 above. 


It is, in a not quite predictable fashion, sometimes -u-. In the environment 
of guttural consonants and with non-fientic meanings it is -a-. This system 
atic use of the thematic vowel was characteristic of the older Semitic lan- 
guages (Tropper 2000: 453). The variation between i and u as thematic vo- 
catfish sometimes appears to have carried through into Germanic, eg in 

PGme. xstrika- and xstreuka- (cf. note 5 above). If thematic a may be as- 
sumed for the smd root, this could explain xsmat- in E to smatter and in E 
to smash, Norway. dial. smaska (if < xsmat-sk-a-), both of which have no 
etymology (cf. OED: s.vv.). 


But cf. note 13 below. 
Le. Caquot et al. 1974. 


Lane has stem I (the imperfect, or "present", stem in Arabic) for the mean- 
ing 'strike' with u, -(a)smud-. Lane also lists the verb having the imperfect 


14, 


20. 
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with a and i, but there its meaning is closer to 'put'. In Modern Arabic the 
meaning 'strike' seems to be lost. Among the several meanings associated 
with the root smd, that of 'to fight, to fight (... with someone)' [to 
engage in a fight (with so), fight (against so)] (cf. Wehr 1985: sv 

samada) comes closest to the old meaning of 'strike'. 


The difference in the bracketing (for reconstructed text) is Smith's. The 
reconstruction is certain, for nearly the same text (introduced by w-, ie wa 
'and', and with km, ie kama 'like' omitted) occurs shortly afterwards (in 
lines 23-24, cf. Smith 1994: 319, 323). 


Smith gives this interpretation to the following passage: 


11 ktrsmdm.ynht. wyp'r. $mthm... (Smith 1994: 319) 

11 Kothar fashions the weapons, kótaru samdémi yinhatu 
And he proclaims their names wa-yap uru Simati-huma 
(Smith 1994: 322) 


As for the form smdm, which may be either dual or plural, Smith, while 
Citing contrary views, interprets it as dual: "Kothar fashions smdm, the dual 
form, hence two smd" (Smith 1994; 338). 


The three Cyclopes that gave Zeus his thunderbolts were sons of Uranus and 
Gaia (Hes. Theogonia 139ff., 501-506) and weapon smiths and helpers of 
Hephaistos (Orph. Fragmentum [Kern] 179); cf. Cancik and Schneider (eds.) 
V1.1999: sv Cyclops. 


Interestingly the epithet also appears to occur in Arabic: "This title perhaps 
survived vestigially in the Quran (surah 112), where the word appears as a 
title of Allah: allahu s-samadu, 'Allah is Al-Samad'" (Smith 1994: 340). 
Concerning the latter smt, Tropper (2000: 554) gives what is either a second 
meaning for the same root or a different root of the same form: "Possible- 
However, there are also two different roots (Vsmt, 'silence'; 

Vsmt, "to perish/to destroy')." [It is also possible that there exist two 
different roots Amt, 'to be silent'; Ysmr, 'to perish/to ruin').] 


Originally also 'to put, to set, to place', cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: 

sv mittó. Note the meaning 'to put' for Arabic. -(a)smid-, note 13 above. 
The meaning of throwing of the Latin verb is evident in the derived 
adjective missilis, -e 'throwable, missile', 


This is expressed very succinctly in one of the meanings (21b) identified in 
the OED for the verb to smite: 'To strike with a hammer in doing smith- 

work; now spec. to strike with the sledge.’ The citations show this very much 
well: A smyth of metal smytynge with a hamer (1388); The husband used 

to smite for Jimmy More the blacksmith (1881); The smith hammers, the 
assistant smites (1888). Note also Cursor Mundi 23238 (cf. OED: sv 

smith): 
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22, 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
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As it was dintes on a stepi 
pat smythes smittes in a smepey. 


Frisk 199] and Chantraine 1984 (both sv outàn) consider cut an in- 

instrument name in -Ày like uyann ‘surgical probe', yyan 'cloven hoof, claw, 
talon, netting-needle, surgical tweezers', and likewise assume 

"peut") a verbal root from which they also derive an Indo-European (!) xsmi- 
tu- (PGmc. > xsmipu-, *smidu-), even though the noun only exists in 

Germanic (and apparently never with the Verner variant). As for their recon 
structing a u-stem, the only possible evidence I know of is the genitive sin- 
gular form smidar alonside the more frequent smids in Old Icelandic (Guten- 
brunner 1951: 8 79) and the nominative plural smidir alongside smidar in 
Modern Icelandic. But since after the absorption of the u-stem nouns by the 
a-stem class some original a-stems acquired the -ar plural of the original u- 
stems, just as the original u-stems acquired the -s genitive of the a-stems, 
the genitive singular form smidar can hardly be considered proof of original 


u-stem membership of smidr; and since in the nominative plural the suf- 
fixes -ir and -ar may replace each other analogically, the plural doublet is no 
proof either. In Old High German and Old English the word smith is an a- 
stem, and Gutenbrunner lists the Old Icelandic noun among the "reine a- 
Stjamme]” [pure a-stems]. Norwegian Saami (Lappish) smidda (de Vries 

1977; sv smíó f., section smiór m.) does not contradict this assumption. I 
mention in passing that a successful reconstruction of original u-stem 
membership of the smith word would be advantageous for a Semitic ety- 
mology; cf. the analysis of PGme. :*mag-uz 'boy' in Vennemann 2002a: 5. 
That a word for the weapon-smith may be borrowed from a superstratum 

shown by English armorer, borrowed like its base armor from Old French 
(first attested ca. 1400 and a. 1297, respectively, cf. OED: s.vv.). 


With the n-stem xsmip-ón- 'smith' substituting for the a-stem xsmip-az in 
composition; cf. Lehmann 1986: sv aizasmipa. 


The simplex noun, PGmc. noun xsmip-az, happens to be unattested in 
Gothic. 


Cf. the entry smeat 'of gold: refined, pure' in the OED, attested between ca. 
725 and a. 1225. The word is there characterized as "of obscure origin". 


See note 20 above. 


More precisely, such a connection is impossible with the root of PGmc. 
*maitan as a base. It is only possible with the assumption of s-loss within 
Germanic. This is the proposal for PGmc. *smipaz (not xsmitan) and 

*maitan in Southern 1999: 241 ("s-loss likely"). 


18. Language birth through language contact: 
The emergence of English' 


Abstract 


After a definition of central concepts of language contact research in the introduction- 
tion, the 1* chapter sketches the influence of the Insular Celtic languages on 
Anglo-Saxon. The 2" chapter deals with the question of how Insular Celtic itself 
acquired the properties that it passed on to Anglo-Saxon; they are ascribed to a 
Semitidic substrate, The 3" chapter characterizes the influence of the Normanno- 

French superstrate on Anglo-Saxon. The 4" chapter describes the birth of English 

as a synthesis of the changes illustrated in the 1*' and 3" chapters. The conclusion 
section focuses once again on essential traits of the complex model of language 

birth and draws conclusions for language death. The paper ends with a warning of 

the hypostasizing effects of biological metaphors in linguistics. 


Summary 


After defining key concepts of language contact research in the introduction 

In the first chapter the influence of the island Celtic substrate on the Anglo-Saxon 
The second chapter deals with the question of how the Insular Celtic 

itself acquired the characteristics that it passed on to the Anglo-Saxon; they are 
attributed to a Semitid substrate. In the third chapter the influence of the 
Norman-French superstrata on the Anglo-Saxon. In the 4th 

Chapter 1 describes the birth of English as a synthesis of the concepts presented in Chapt 
illustrated changes are described and timed. In the final section 

Once again, essential features of the complex model of language birth 

and conclusions were drawn for the death of languages. A warning about the hy- 
post-associative effect of biological metaphors in linguistics includes the 

work off. 
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Introduction. Language birth: models of language origin 


My lecture as part of the lecture series "Language Death and Language 

burt" is about the birth of language. He uses an example to answer the 

Question: How do new languages emerge? There are several models that explain the 
explain the emergence of new languages.' [22 


The family tree model of language origin 


A popular idea of language origin is that groups 

of speakers of one and the same language separate and that the 

Language developed differently in different groups, so that 

In the end, the groups — more precisely: the descendants of the original 
Group members — each speak their own new languages, which 

However, science still has a lot of commonalities to offer. 

ge as related. This is indeed the idea of the earlier 

Indo-European, also for example Germanic linguistics 

According to this, the individual Indo-European 

Proto-languages — Proto-Germanic, Proto-Celtic, Proto-Italic, 

Proto-Greek etc. — by ethnic separation from the Proto-Indo-Greek 

manic organically developed, as did the individual germanic 

nic languages from Proto-Germanic, the individual Celtic 

Languages from the Proto-Celtic etc. Since, according to this idea, the 
Languages change slowly and continuously, so that the moment 

It is difficult to determine where a new language was created, 

the picture of the birth of language does not fit this model particularly well, and 
In fact, the image has not connected with him. Instead, 

net one can create genealogical trees for the language family or its parts. 
This is the traditional family tree model. 


Language contact models of language origin 


A second model appears to be very similar to the first one described, 
but differs in one essential point. It takes into account 

considered from the outset — as essential, not just as possible 

Bonus — that any migration or separation of speaker groups 

leads to contact with other groups and thus to language con- 

tact, which inevitably sooner or later the language of the considered 
migrating group." Language contact research examines 

distinguishes two cases of such language contact. [73 
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In the first case, the contact languages continue to exist, while the 
Speakers words, phrases and constructions of the other 

language. This is the case of borrowing or loan- 

Such a loan influence can significantly affect the language in question. 
change, but does not do so suddenly, but gradually, so 

that the image of the birth of language does not fit particularly well. 


In the second case, an indigenous population switches to the language of the 
newcomers, prototypically abandoning their own language. 

This is the case of language change. Such a language change 

the language in question can be learned in a relatively short time, namely 
duration of a few generations. This happens because 

by the indigenous population retaining their old pronunciation and con- 
structural habits into the new language to be learned, 

whereby the language in question is primarily phonological-prosodic 

and syntactic features, but often also morphological techniques 

of the indigenous language. In mild variants of this case 

This leads to a noticeable "accent" in the language thus influenced. 

che; in more radical variants a new language emerges, so that 

In this case, the image of the birth of language fits quite well. The relatives 
with varieties of the species not altered by this contact. 

The language sought usually remains detectable for a long time, since the language 
change the content and internal structure of the words — Lexicon and 

Morphology — little changed; this is exactly what allows the application 

the "comparative method", which is used to prove the linguistic 

relatives is mainly conducted. 


This second case of the second idea outlines the emergence 

of early Indo-Germania quite aptly: The considerable differences 

of the Indo-European languages at their earliest reconstructed 

ible stage — of Proto-Germanic, Proto-Celtic, Proto-Italic, Proto-Greek 
Chinese etc. — both to each other and to their reconstructable 
Proto-Indo-European precursor can be easily explained by the 

assumption that speakers of different indigenous languages in the respective 
target regions of the Indo-European migrations to the Ur- 

Indo-European "changed" [54], in short: through language change. 

The individual Indo-European original languages thus correspond to the image 


of the birth of language. As is part of the image of birth, they have 

two parents: the Proto-Indo-European, from which they owe a large part of their lexical 
cal and morphological substance, and the respective 

indigenous language, from which it derives much of its phonological and syn- 

tactical form.' 


There is another and completely different model of the emergence of new 
Languages. It becomes clear when you change your perspective. So far, 
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I looked at the language of those who migrated to a different language region 
and assumed that this language "survives", 

namely insofar as the speakers of the indigenous language switch to it 

This is a natural perspective when considering the transformation 

of a language as it spreads among its speakers, the 

birth of their "daughter languages". But if we look at the other way round, 
Language of those in whose territory speakers of another language 

and it is assumed that their language, the indigenous language, 

che, survives, then you get a different picture. Since in most cases in 

If both languages do not continue to exist indefinitely in an area, 

now the invaders who switch to the indigenous language. That means that 
Two cases of language change must be distinguished, which also 

fered differently. First, let us define some terms. 


The two main cases of language change 


The asymmetry of language contact, through which the distinction 

of these two cases of language change is necessary, is based on the un- 
different social roles that the indigenous population 

and the intruders usually play: The intruders, although 

Mostly, at least initially, in the minority, the social 

economically dominant classes, while the indigenous population 

forms the lower layers. Accordingly, the language is called 

of the invaders in this relationship the superstrate, the language of the 
indigenous population the [55 substrate. For the sake of completeness, 
mentioned that the case of language contact, where no such 

social stratification associated with the use of two languages 

den, for example, in languages spoken in neighbouring regions, 

adstratal means: The contact language of the language in question is called 
in this case an adstrat. Figure 1 summarizes these terms clearly 
together." 
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Superstrat 


Adstrat —3J* considered language *- Adstrat 


Substrat 


Fig. 1. Superstrate, substrate and adstrate in relation to the language under consideratic 


If the language in question is that of the invaders, then the 

Language of the indigenous population than that of the lower classes 

substrate; and the indigenous population switches to the language of the 

intruders, this case of language change is therefore called sub- 

stratwechsel. If, however, the language in question is that of the indigenous 
population, the language of the invaders - as the language of the 

upper layers — a superstrate; and the invaders switch to 

Language of the indigenous population, this is what is called this case of language 
change of the superstrate corresponding to the change of superstrate.? [55 


Why English? 


Substrate change and superstrate change can be observed in the prototypical 
expression at the birth of English: Both are based 

there on social asymmetries as a result of previous 

Conquests. For this reason and for the following two further reasons 

English is particularly suitable for a representation of the birth of language. 
suitable. 


Firstly, a focus on English is necessary because of the increasing 

the importance of this language as the first lingua franca of the whole 
Humanity is interesting from the outset, especially in a German- 
linguistic environment, where historically English has been a 

Offshoot of German — more precisely: like German, a West Germanic 

nic language. English is an offshoot in two respects: 

firstly linguistically, in that the tribes from whose Low German 
dialects, Anglo-Saxon emerged, from the continent to Britain 

tannia; on the other hand, linguistically structural, in that the English 
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lische does not, like German, represent the West Germanic language type. 
has developed relatively quietly and gradually, but 

through substrate change and superstrate change into something new 
has been formed, something that despite obvious connectivity 

to Germanic has moved so far away from Germanic in a short time, 
that some are not even prepared to see it as a Germanic language. 
The second point is particularly important: It is, as 

It is said that English is a language of a different type. 

(cf. Vennemann 2002c: 203). This new language type under- 

differs considerably from the old West Germanic type; this is 

the reason why this language and not German is used here 

which is dealt with under the keyword "language birth".' 


Secondly, the birth of English is a historical event, in that 

far away as they unfolded, so to speak, under the eyes of the language historians. 
and all languages involved - the 'language under consideration', the 
substrate and the superstrate — are well known.' If it is possible to 
this historical example [7 the effects of a substrate and a 

To identify and categorize superstrats in language birth, 

one can hope, even in historically less tangible or even completely 

ly prehistoric language births from observed effects the 

stratal relationships of the languages involved at birth and in 

In favorable cases, the structure and even the filiation — the related 
affiliation - of the contact languages. This is 

indeed, for this reason alone, a desideratum of historical linguistics, 
because only in possession of such a model can one hope to 

prehistoric development of the individual languages of a language family 
lie, e.g. that of the Indo-European language 

milie, as mentioned at the beginning." 


This brings me to the first of two articles devoted to this topic. 
Chapters, the consequences of the invasion of the coastal West Germanic tribes into 
Britain. 


18.1. The Celtic substrate in English 


The British Isles were Celtic, in their southern part of all beliefs 
probably Celtic-Roman, as around the middle of the 5th century 

AD the coastal West Germanic tribes invaded, which we call the 
Anglo-Saxons summarize." [5g 


Before the Roman conquest in 43 AD, the islands were 
entirely Celtic, except possibly the northern 
Scotland and parts of Ireland, where the Pictish language is extremely weakly preserved. 
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sche, in which some scholars have identified a non-Celtic, 


pre-Celtic language. I will come back to this shortly. 


The Romans controlled sometimes larger, sometimes smaller parts of Britain. 

Nienen for almost 400 years.' When they founded their military in the 5th century AD 
Celts again invaded the militarily weakened Celtic 

Latin territory, soon also tribes of the mainland coast (Angels, 

Saxons, Jutes), possibly through a request for help from the Romanic 

Celts and Romans who remained in Britain. 

Celto-Latin Britain gradually died out, partly probably 

as a result of the Celtic invasions in the Celtic-Roman south 

the, finally as a result of the coastal Germanic invasions from the mainland 

land to Britain. 


The Germanic invasions also affected the Celtic 

until it was only spoken on the fringes of Britain, especially 

lem in mountainous Wales, a typical retreat area. 

The Celts were even expelled from Britain to the continent, in 

Brittany, which takes its name from this. In the Germanic occupied 
areas, the language of the Celts became the substrate of the Anglo-Saxon 
until it gradually died out there. Like the mainland Celtic language under 
French, Dutch and High German and, 

nominally extinct, survives in these languages by including them in the 
Decades, perhaps centuries of bilingualism of the population 

ments", then the Insular Celtic, the Britannic, and 

ter the Anglo-Saxon or English, partly directly, namely where 

At the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasions, no or no longer Celtic 

Latin was spoken, partly in the form of the Celticized 

Latin Britain. In any case, however, the survival of the in- 

Selkirk Britannical in English, more or less 

which is mitigated by the Latin intermediate layer; see Figure 2. 

[29 
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Anglo-Saxon 


ic 


Celto-Latin 


Insular Celtic 


Fig. 2. Insular Celtic (Britannic) as a direct and indirect sub- 


strat of the Anglo-Saxon 


Numerous features of English and its dialects are 

by experts to the insular Celtic substrate, Dar- 

about — and also about the reasons why the Celticization of the 
Gelsaxon not already in Old English, but only in Middle English. 

after the catastrophe of the Norman-French 

Conquest and subjugation of England takes place — inform the following 
following works: Preusler 1956; Tristram 1999, Tristram (ed.) 1997, 
2000, 2003; Filppula, Klemola and Pitkänen (eds. 2002. I refer 

I will restrict myself here to two of these characteristics, which all well- 
are known as German speakers of English or vice versa as English 

who have learned or teach English-speaking German. 


18.1.1. The Progressive 


The most famous and indeed very impressive of the numerous 
The alleged insular Celtic substrate features is the English 
Progressive (/ am working versus / work etc.). Two statements 
from authorities: 


(1) This ... verb [of the Anglo-Saxon] is preceded by the aspective New English. 
Verbum ..., which due to its inflectional and semantic isolation 

traits (cf. progressive form) also formally clearly differ from the Anglo-Saxon 
sic-Proto-Germanic verb. The typological shift 

of Anglo-Saxon takes place in the British Isles, parallel to the 

Development of the island Celtic languages, and leads ... to the formation of a 
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typically British, encompassing the Celtic languages and English 
Verbal type (Wagner 1959: 150f.). 


(2) In addition to the striking formal similarities between the Insular Celtic 
and English periphrastic constructions, striking similarities also exist 
between their functional ranges in the medieval languages. This is perhaps 

not enough to argue decisively one way or the other with regard to the 
likelihood [30 of Celtic contacts of the English progressive, but it adds 
another, new perspective to the problem (Mittendorf and Poppe 2000: 

139). 


How do you determine such contact phenomena? I have the 
The following rule of thumb is formulated: 


(3) Research strategy for discovering Celtic influences in English: 


Wherever English deviates structurally from general Germanic (including 
Anglo-Saxon Old English) and also from other contact languages, 

mainly Scandinavian Germanic and French, while at the same time 

agreeing with Insular Celtic, especially Welsh, that feature is interpreted 
as owed (directly or indirectly) to Celtic influence (Vennemann 2002d: 
295). 


The identification of the English progressive as a Celtic substrate 
feature corresponds exactly to this research rule. 


18.1.2. The loss of external possessors 


I present in more detail, but for present purposes 

also shortened a second example, which I deal with myself 

the loss of the construction of external possessors in English 

It is a fundamental difference in the 

linguistic coding of an “affected owner” or affected 

Possessors, which in German is expressed by a free-standing dative. 

is pressed (external possessor in the Dativus sympatheticus), in English 
but by a genitive bound to the possession expression (in- 

ternal possessor in the genitive). This is illustrated by the following examples, 
in which the different structural parts are highlighted and 

grammatical or incorrectly used example sentences with the asterisk 

risk are marked: 
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(1) The queen cut off the king's head. 

*The queen cut the king's head off. 

*The queen cut the head to the king off. 

Cf.: The queen gave the king a new crown / a new crown to the king. 
The queen cut off the king's head. 

*The queen cut off the king's head. 

*The queen cut off the king's head. [3; 


German uses different constructions for coding 
of possessors, depending on whether the owner is “affected” or 
not: 


(2) She wrecked her brother’s car (e.g. to 
to take revenge on him - affected possessor, hence external dative). 


(3) She wrecked her brother's car (e.g. the 
he left behind when he emigrated — Possessor not affected, 
hence internal genitive). 


The reverse use would not be linguistically correct. The English 
However, this difference in terms of the degree of concern cannot 
in the construction itself; it relies on the context 

or must provide an explicit characterization of the circumstances. 


(4) She wrecked her brother's car (three years after his emigration / 
in order to get even with him — in any case only internal possession 
sor in the genitive possible) 


(5) *She wrecked her brother's car. 
*She wrecked the car to her brother. 


Now English is an offshoot of German and should therefore 

have the same fundamental structural properties. In fact 

Old English and Middle English encoded “affected possessions 

zer” like the German, which is illustrated here with an example (from Orosius, late 
th 9th century, and Havelok, early 14th century) is shown: 


(6) seo cwen het pam cyninge eafod of aceorfan 
the queen was called Pm ónig (DAT) s head (AKK) cut off 


See new English: The queen then ordered the king's head to be cut off. 
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(7) and sone fel him to be fet 
and immediately (DAT) fell at his feet 


Cf. new English: and soon fell at his feet 


Mustanoja says about the inherited construction of affected possessors in 
Dativus sympatheticus: 


(8) This construction, common in O[ld] E[nglish] ..., is comparatively infrequent 
in Mfiddle] E[nglish] and loses ground steadily (Mustanoja 1960: 98). [32 


Of course, attempts have been made to support this development of English by 
internal reasons, such as the loss of morphological case markings 

drawings. In fact, this cannot be the reason 

Firstly, English still has the positional dative, for example in 

She gave him the money, and would have used it like the Dutch for the 

coding of affected possessors. The Dutch 

has, like English, the morphological case markings 

tions, but allows, although it is in the use of its sympathetic 

thetic positional dative for the external coding of affected possessive 

ren differs considerably from German, without further ado, for example, sentences like (9) 
to construct (cf. Vandeweghe 1987: 145): 


(9) Fred went to Sylvia and got to the head. 
Fred throws a newspaper at Sylvia (DAT)'s head. 
*Fred throws Sylvia a newspaper at the head. 
Fred throws a newspaper at Sylvia's head. 


Secondly, it would have contributed to the prepositional-dative coding of the external 
Possessors, just as the prepositional expression 

print with to often continues the old morphological dative and with 

competes with the positional dative; but this has not happened either, cf. 

(10): 


(10) *She cut off the head to him. 
She cut off his head. 


Thirdly, like the Scandinavian Germanic languages, it would have a 
develop prepositional-locative coding of the external possessor 
kónnen, see the Norwegian example in (11): 
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(11) X-ray photographed stomach. 

the doctor x-rayed the stomach on them 

The doctor x-rayed their stomachs. 

*The physician X-rayed the stomachs on them. 
The physicians X-rayed their stomachs. 


In short, there are no known internal reasons why English 

has given up the construction of external possessors. It is 

very natural for languages, in addition to the internal genitive possessive 
ren also external, e.g. dative possessors to be coded; there are ex- 

ternal possessors in numerous languages on all continents (Payne and 


Barshi 1999), and [33 in fact this also applies to all languages of Continent 
nental Europe (Kónig and Haspelmath 1997, Haspelmath 1998).? See 
Figure 3. 


Fig. 3. The distribution of languages with external possessors in Europe. White 
Circles: languages without external possessors; black characters: languages 
with external possessors. Triangles mean coding with dative, five- 

corner with locative, squares leave it undetermined. (According to a map by 
Elisabeth Hamel, Ebersberg.) 
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The loss of this distinction is by no means something natural, 

which can be brought about spontaneously at any time. However, there is a 
external reason, and that is the contact of the Anglo-Saxon with the 
Insular Celtic languages. These know the construction of external positions 
sessoren do not, but rather construct like the English 

exclusively with the internal genitive possessor, cf. the Middle Welsh 

cal example in (12): 


(12) Llad y benn. 

he-cut-off his head 
He cut off his head. 
He cut off his head. 


To understand the loss of external possessor construction, 

One only has to imagine that a population that only 

as constructed in (12), suddenly learns a language that on the one hand 
the internal genitive, but on the other hand also has the external 
Dative [34 as in He ofacearf him bat heafod and — this is important — in 
which is also understood if you do not use this external dative 

used (because it is incorrect, but not incomprehensible to say 

gen, He ofacearf his heafod, He cut off his head): This population 

tion will simply not understand that other construction and will not 
learn, maybe not even notice; and then of course it is 

The construction will soon be completed." 


18.2. The Semitid substrate in Insular Celtic 


At this point, anyone who thinks this representation further will encounter a difficulty 
We have translated English with the help of the Insular Celtic 

But how do we explain the Insular Celtic? Because this too is 

not autochthonous to the British Isles, but only arrived there with the 

Celts invaded from the mainland in the last millennium BC — from 

Continental Europe, where, as mentioned, all languages have external possessors 


so that this can also be assumed for the original Celtic 

In fact, Indo-European studies teach that the Ur-Indo-European 
manic affected possessors coded with the sympathetic dative 

(Havers 1911), so that its loss in Celtic, a branch of In- 
Dogermanic, is just as in need of explanation as in the case of the 
English, which also goes back to the Ur-In- 

How then did the Insular Celtic language have the con- 
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struction of external possessors by means of the sympathetic dative 
ren? 


The best explanation, that much is clear, would be one that uses the same model 
dell works as in the case of English; because certainly the one 

Theory is the simplest and therefore the best, which from equal effects 
The Anglo-Saxon language has 

the construction of external possessors is lost because it is based on a 
substrate that did not have this construction. So 

Insular Celtic also seems to have the construction of external possessors 
lost because [45 in the British Isles it was in turn based on 

a substrate that did not support this construction. 

This assumption is not far-fetched: Celtic itself only emerged 

recently, about two and a half millennia ago, from the mainland to the islands 
but the islands had been inhabited for at least five thousand years before 
There is no doubt that the Celts of the islands 

had to deal linguistically with a substrate and that, by 

Celtic survived, but the substrate languages did not, there were substrate 
change. But what was this substrate? What lay beneath the 

Celtic? If we do not succeed in this regression through the sub- 

strate to identify a language that has the property in question 

from the outset, which is therefore not to be assumed in the present case. 
men is that it has external possessors, we would not have the problem 
solved and would have to look for another explanation." 


Fortunately, the question has already been answered scientifically, 
and for over a hundred years, namely through Morris Jones 

(1900); and since then there have been a number of writings on the 
Theme, of which I will mention the two most important ones here: Pokorny 
1927-30 and Gensler 1993. These authors — as well as several other 
and myself too — teach that the languages of the British Isles 

before the Celts invaded, they were Hamito-Semitic, that is, the same 
language family such as Ancient Egyptian, Berber in 

North Africa and the Semitic languages (Phoenician, Hebrew, Arabic, 
bisch etc.). In fact, these three Mediterranean language 

branches within the Hamito-Semitic language family many communities 
ities, so that according to an expert opinion they basically all 

are Semitic, which is why I summarize them as Semitid [36 

(and sometimes simply Semitic). The reason for the setting 

of such a substrate consists in numerous un-Indo-European 


Structural features that connect Insular Celtic with Semitic 
^ In Figure 4, Figure 2 is enlarged to show this deeper substrate. 
complements. 
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Anglo-Saxon 


to 


Celto-Latin 


p ad 


Insular Celtic 


Semitid 


Fig. 4. The Semitic as a direct substrate of the Insular Celtic 
and as an indirect substrate of the Anglo-Saxon 


The Ver- 

pleasure of the external possessors excellent: The documented old se- 
Mitidic languages all had no external possessors." 

We can therefore also say the same for the Semitid substrate of the Bri- 
tic islands. Figure 5 shows the current distribution of 

Languages with external [37 possessors or without them as shown in Figure 3, 
but also with the areas bordering to the south." 
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Fig. 5. The distribution of languages with external possessors in Europe and 
Surroundings. Signs as in Fig. 3. (Based on a map by Elisabeth 
Hamel, Ebersberg.) 


This rise of structural features from a substrate 

to the next I call the transitivity of language contact." Numerous 
che structural properties in which English differs from German. 

like the lack of external possessors, can be explained by the island 
Celtic to the Semitic. And the case of the British 


Islands, 


(1) Semitic — Celtic — English, [3g 


is by no means alone: This transitivity is evident everywhere where 
languages are layered on top of each other and the language of the 
Almost as short as my formula (1) has already Po- 

Korny summed it up for English, see (2): 


(2) It is interesting to note that many of the above-mentioned 

non-Indo-European elements of the Insular Celtic also on the 

The Celtic language has penetrated into English through detours, which has thereby become 
manic, even directly non-Indo-European character (Po- 

Korny 1959: 161). 
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I mentioned above the Pictish, which many experts consider to be non-Indo- 
Germanic language. Unfortunately, the surviving material 

material is too sparse to allow a genetic assignment. 

men of the reconstruction of linguistic prehistory outlined here 

of the British Isles, the most likely assumption is that the 

Pictish a marginal, longest (until the 10th century AD) in 

Northern Scotland, a typical retreat area, surviving daughter 

language of the Semitic language of the British Isles." 


18.3. The Norman-French Superstrate in English 


This brings me to the second part of my account of the birth of 
English, the profound consequences of the Norman Conquest 
England for the history of the English language. 


England was conquered by the French-speaking 
by the Normans under the leadership of their Duke William. 
The following quote characterizes the conqueror and his rule: 


(1) A highly capable, intelligent, and determined man, William I es- 
tablished a strongly personal monarchy. He imposed Norman 
institutions and personnel both on the state and on the church, 

and he brought England into the mainstream of continental de- 
velopment. ... He revolutionized the social, political, and military 
structures of England, replacing the English nobility with French 
nobles, thus strengthening his authority, and introducing conti- 
nental FEUDALISM, a structure in which nobles held land in re- 


turn for service in the royal army (Grolier Encyclopedia, sv 
William I, King of England (William the Conqueror). [39 


This succinct characterization contains an inaccuracy: instead of 

"replacing the English nobility with French nobles" it would be more correct to 
say: “replacing the English zóelings with French nobles". Because 

nobility, nobles (cf. French nobilité, nobles) were the names of Wilhelm 

French nobles; the Anglo-Saxon nobles who supported William 

referred to themselves by their old Germanic name, 

men zdel-, which lives on in German nobility. 


What is not said in the quote is what in our context means 

The most important thing is: 1. The new nobility established by William, la nobilité, the 
new upper class, spoke French; 2. William raised the French 

the official language of the country. This is shown in Figure 6. 

taken. 
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Norman French 


Anglo-Saxon 


Fig. 6. The Norman-French superstrate of the Anglo-Saxon 


In the first century and a half of the development of the Norman 
English-British Empire, England is practically an appendage of the French 
“It was a part of the French Norman Empire, a kind of French colony.” 
The reorganization of the political situation by Wilhelm and his 
Successor is essentially a re-foundation of England, 

and certainly today we would consider the English a Norman-French 

s Eihnos, if not the Anglo-Saxon substrate, but 

but the French superstrate would have prevailed. But 

the colonial status of England began to change when the Duchy of Nor- 
mandie falls to France in 1214, after the English 

and continental possessions. This and the 

Further historical events lead to an emancipation of England 

lands from the continent and are the reason for the survival of the sub- 
strats and its re-emergence as a state language in the form of 

English. [49 


But back to William and his significance for the English 

Language history. The effect of the approximately 300-year-old French-speaking 
ity of the English nobility (the French nobles of the above quote) 

on the Anglo-Saxon can be summarized in the following four points, 

which are explained in more detail below: 


1. The conquerors eliminate the Anglo-Saxon-speaking old upper 
layer; what remains is the Celticized Anglo-Saxon of the mass of 
Population. 


2. French gradually replaces the language of rule 

by borrowing the vocabulary of law, politics and 

administration, the military, culture and partly also everyday life. 
life in the Anglo-Saxon world. — So it is not about a cultural 
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Enrichment or rejuvenation of the English language, as it is called 
as before in the textbooks and overview works (eg Viereck, 

Viereck and Ramisch 2002: 65), but it is about 

Exercise of power and domination (cf. Lutz 2002a, b). 


3. When the French-speaking upper class, after the separation of 
the French possessions and lost wars gradually 

lich even to the use of Anglo-Saxon, learns 

As a result, the remaining Celtic Anglo-Saxon of the 

Mass of the indigenous population. 


4, Finally, the French upper class conveys in its language 
exchange in the 14th century large quantities of their French 
vocabulary into Anglo-Saxon, in century percentages with 
31.8% is the largest share of all. 


Generalized accordingly, these four points characterize the pro- 
totypical superstrate change. In the case under consideration, this completes 
which I will return to below, the birth of English. 


The illustration of these processes must be concise and exemplary. 

As an example of the effect on vocabulary, I choose a representative 
sentative excerpt from the legal vocabulary recently published by Lutz 
(20022) was compiled. The Anglo-Saxon language had a 

extraordinarily rich and differentiated, partly inherited, partly further 
developed legal vocabulary from Germanic language material. 
Nevertheless, this was almost entirely ruled out by French legal 

This clearly shows [4; that this replacement is not based on a 

Process of "cultural enrichment" or "linguistic rejuvenation" 

but rather to the enforcement of the rule and 

the consolidation of political power in a region defined by the ruler 
legal system. 


Overview 1 shows how the Anglo-Saxon (Old English) legal 

prints were replaced by equivalent French ones, whereby they 
themselves generally became extinct; only in rare cases do the angel- 
Saxon legal terms such as oath, thief, theft and murder, 

sometimes only in non-legal, general language 

Usage, like Old English dom 'judgment' as New English doom 

‘fate, downfall', Old English [45 deman 'to pronounce judgment' 


as New English to deem 'to be of the opinion'." Lutz concludes: "[The] Table ... 


[here: Overview 1| shows an almost complete replacement of the Old 
English, Germanic terms by Norman French terms for the same legal 
concepts due to the change of power; the rules were simply re-set in the 
language of the foreign rulers."" 
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OE house 


OE dómern!, domhust 
Oh dear! 


O come! come! 

OE demand 

OE fordémant 

OE demanding! 

OE trust 

OE gebodian!, gemeldian! 
OE andsacian' , onsecganx 


OE Fribian? 


OE manswaru , apbrycet 
Oh manswara! 


OE manswerian! 


OE (ge)scyld' , scyldignest 
OE scyldig! 


OE scyldleast 
OE ap 
OE beof 


OE peofb 


ModE-Evaluation 


ModE court-house 
ModE judicial 


ModE judge 
ModE to judge 


ModE to condemn 
ModE accuser 


ModE to accuse, charge 
ModE to denounce, inform 
ModE to renounce, abjure 
ModE to afford sanctuary 
ModE perjury 


ModE perjurer 


ModE to perjure oneself 
ModE guilt 


ModE guilty, liable 
ModE guiltless 

ModE oath 

ModE thief 


Mod theft 


OE morp, morpor + OF murdre ModE murder 


Overview 1. The replacement of Anglo-Saxon legal terms by French ones 
(from: Lutz 2002a: 149); MC Nd OE Old English; OF Old French 
sisch; ModE New English; ! is extinct; — is replaced by; 


7 was to, is preserved as. 


Table 2 shows that the French loanword share in the English 

ic vocabulary does not resemble that of a typical cultural contact language 

behaves, i.e. with increasingly frequent, more central vocabulary, the percentage decrease 
but how the Germanic hereditary vocabulary becomes the core of the English 

S vocabulary increases," 
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Dictionary SOED ALD GSL 
Number of words 77,464 26,784 3,984 


1. Anglo-Saxon 22.96% 27.90% 47.08% 


2. French 29.34% 36.50% 38.00% 
. Latin 29.2570 22.43% 9.59% 
4. Greek 5.50% 1.62% 


Ww 


5. Others 12.95% 11.58 96 


100.00% 100.03% 


Overview 2. The composition of the English vocabulary (without fig- 
names), according to word lists of decreasing length (cf. Scheler 
1977: 72). [a3 


Lutz, who also cites these figures, interprets them as follows 
under the heading “The linguistic effects of a superstratum”: 


(1) The figures for Latin [as well as Greek, the other Romance languages, and 
Celtic] are characteristic of cultural borrowing which makes itself felt 
more strongly in special sections of the vocabulary than in the general and 
basic vocabulary, and the percentages reflect the range and intensity of the 
cultural appeal of the donor language for the speakers of the recipient lan- 
guage. By contrast, the particularly large share of French in the basic vo- 
cabulary of Modern Standard English cannot be attributed to its cultural 
appeal alone but results from forced linguistic contact exerted by the 
speakers of the language of a conquering power on that of the conquered 
population. Ordinary borrowing, guided by the desire to acquire new 

things and concepts, and, together with them, the appropriate foreign 

terms, could not have led to such an extreme effect on the 

basic vocabulary of the recipient language (Lutz 2002a: 148). 


But of course the forced language contact has also created preferential 
lexical fields of influence. They are those that “most directly reflect a 
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conquest and the resulting overthrow of the pre-existing political establishment 
lishment" (Lutz 2002a: 148). Lutz continues this as follows 
out of: 


(2) That the influence of French on the English lexicon is particularly strong 
in the lexical fields of law, government, administration and militia 

tary power has long been common knowledge, but so far the handbooks, 
including Scheler's study [Scheler 1977], hardly make any distinction 
between words that reflect a more advanced stage of cultural development- 
ment? and words that have found their way into English only on account 

of forced contact, that is due to the fact that medieval Norman French, 
as the language of the rulers of England, functioned as a linguistic su- 
perstratum for English for an extended period of time. A superstra- 

tum typically exerts an excessively strong influence on the 

lexicon of the substratum language in all sections of the 

general vocabulary and, more particularly, in lexical areas 

that pertain to political and military rule (Lutz 2002a: 148). [44 


It happens that several years ago I had such superstrate influence 
(Vennemann 19842), which Lutz also refers to. 

I quote the examples based on the relevant categories in 

Overview 3. 


. Warfare, weapons and related items 
army, navy, enemy, battle, arms, siege, defense, ambush, 
retreat, soldier, guard, spy, sergeant, brandish, vanquish and many more 


Legal system 
judgement, justice, crime, plea, suit, advocate, prison, punishment, 
accuse, arrest, seize, pardon, just, innocent, property, heritage, 


estate uva 


State and community life 
state, government, court, crown, council, sovereign, treaty, tax, 
treason, public office, noble, duke, peasant, servant, sermon, 
prayer, penance, parson, saint, pity, virtue, penitence and many more 


Expressions from numerous spheres of daily life 
air, cost, country, hour, people, face, point, noise, use, easy, 
change, large, able, wait, travel, blue and many more 


Overview 3, Loan words from a foreign language of the rulers. The English 
sche Case: Norman-French loanwords in English 
(cf. Vennemann [1984a] 2003a: 11) 
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Let us ask when these quantities of French loanwords came into 
English have penetrated, we receive again from Scheler an interesting 
gent answer, see Overview 4: 


up to 1150 
up to 1200 


3 
. 6% 


© © 


in the 13th century — 13,696 
in the 14th century 31.8% 
in the 15th century — 15,796 


Overview 4. Percentage distribution of French loan acquisitions by 
Centuries (Scheler 1977: 52) 


The numbers vary among different authors, but the main 

result that the strongest loanword import took place in the 14th century, 

is the same for all. See the overview for square, square and ra- 

mis (2002: 65). The interpretation given there, which does not distinguish between culture 
real borrowing [4s and the effect of politically enforced 

contacts is of course precisely the one that Lutz sees in many older 

Representations criticized: 


(3) French borrowings reflect the intense influence of Norman 
French culture, especially in the areas of church, state and 
Legal system [...], military system [...], science and art {...] 
as well as fashion, social life and food [...] (Quadrangle, 
Viereck and Ramisch 2002: 65). 


Of course, this can be done based on a very broad cultural 

to sum up everything under the term "culture", but this obscures 
with only the actual causes. Incidentally, the interpretation 

the double naming of food animals in English — Anglo-Saxon 

(or other vernacular) as living animals (ox/cow, calf, sheep, 
swine/pig, deer), French as food (beef, veal, mutton, pork, veni- 
son) — not appropriate as an expression of French refined culture; 
rather, you can learn from it, if you haven't already thought so 
that the Anglo-Saxons could also 

had to serve at the table." 
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The figures in Table 4 show that not immediately after 1066, 

the year of the conquest, the influence of French on English 

sche was the strongest. After the elimination of the Anglo-Saxon 

The new upper class apparently spoke only French. 

zósisch, while bilingualism — the prerequisite of every loan- 

transfers — for a century and a half on a thin layer 

Saxon mediator between masters and ruled limited 

was", so that little French entered the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary 

large parts of the population. Only towards the end of the second 

During the 18th century of Norman rule, knowledge of 

the language of the rulers among the ruled, so that the 

Use of French words even when speaking Anglo-Saxon 

became normal. But the biggest boost came only in the 14th century. 
hundred, and the reason is well known: It is the century in which the 
Norman-French nobility in England — after the [4s loss 

of his French possessions in the previous century ~ in the wars 

against France than the nobility of England understands and the language 
of the rest of the population. A significant date is the re- 

the introduction of the old national language as the language of court in 
1362, after almost three hundred years of exclusively Latin and French 
Sicilian-speaking jurisdiction.* The linguistically decisive result 

of these processes is that gradually the entire upper class becomes 

use of the language of the rest of the population, whereby, as 

As Lutz puts it, "imported their superstratal lexicon in large quanti- 
ties" (2002a: 162). Lutz summarizes this process as follows: 

"Ihe English we are familiar with is basically a creation of the late third 
teenth to fifteenth centuries when the French-speaking ruling classes of 
England gradually switched to the language of those they governed" 
(2002a: 162). 


18.4. The birth of English 


In her presentations (2002a, b), Lutz focuses on the word 

Schatz, and in this perspective your result is accurate and requires 
no differentiation. The question of what the language of those who 
Norman nobles of England (,the language of those 

they governed"), she deliberately leaves out of her presentation 
This question was addressed in the first chapter: This language was 
no longer the Anglo-Saxon that we know from the Old English texts 
know the language of the Anglo-Saxon upper class; this upper class 
layer was eliminated by William the Conqueror, and thus 
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the cultivated High and Written Anglo-Saxon lost its support 

and passed away. The language to which the French-speaking upper class 
was closer to the language spoken before the conquest. 

tion and has been spoken by the mass of the population ever since 

and whose features rarely reached the level of writing. 


The ancestors of this population once had their Celtic 

Linguistic habits in the Anglo-Saxon she acquired as a second language. 

Sian culture, and their descendants had the so Celticized 

Anglo-Saxon with gradual loss of their Celtic language as 

their new mother tongue. The birth of English is 

therefore more precisely [47 to characterize than the penetration of the Celtic 
ized Anglo-Saxon of the indigenous mass of the population with the 

French upper-class vocabulary. This mixed language was 

it was the language of the ruling classes, to the new written language 

che. This makes it known to science; it is, according to common 

Classification of the English language history Middle English, more precisely 
Late Middle English. It would be more correct to describe the new language in this 
Stage Early English, because it existed before these processes in 

Basically not. 
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Fishing 
Saxon 


Celtic 


ca. 450 - 7th century 


Fishing 
Saxon 


Celticized 
Anglo-Saxon 


7th century (?) - 1066 


Fran- 
zósisch 


Celticized 


Anglo-Saxon 


1066 — 14th century 


z6sized 
Celticized 
Anglo-Saxon 
= English 


14th century - today 


Fig. 7. Schematic representation of the development of English from the Anglo- 
Saxon in England 


In its genesis, English is, to put it simply, 

a substratal Celticized or ultimately Semitized, superstratal Romanized 

ized Low German (or "coastal West Germanic") dialect. But 

in fact [4g is something completely new from this penetration, a new 

language, namely English. Did this homogenization 

The development of the region naturally varies from region to region, with both the Celtic 
as well as the Romanization (Frenchification) are very different dialectally. 

different, no form of English remained 

excluded." This is shown in Figure 7 in its temporal development. 

development. 
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By summarizing Figures 2 and 6, the essence 

che including the Semitic prehistory of Celtic 

of the islands, but neglecting the still in its effect 

not fully understood Latin intermediate layer and other input 
flows in the contact linguistic tree of Figure 8. 

summarized. 


Norman-French 


Low German » Anglo-Saxon -» English 


Celtic =» Insular Celtic 


Semitid 


Fig. 8. A contact linguistic tree of English (cf. Venne- 
mann 2000b: 263); Legend: 

> Development to 

i superstratal influence on 

1 substratal influence on 

Transformation through significant contact influence in 


Lutz concludes from her studies of English that in lexical 

logically, the traditional historical division of the English 

in Old English, Middle English and Modern English, which are based on the 
development of inflectional morphology, it was not true that the 
Development of vocabulary rather a division into Anglo-Saxon 

sisch, the phase of the Germanic hereditary vocabulary, and English, the 
Phase of the Romanized [49 vocabulary, suggest, with a mainly 
transitional period in the 14th century; this is a division that 

was already in use before the 19th century. It happens that 

that in syntactological terms with reference to the written language — 
and that is all we have about the earlier eras — exactly 

the same division is to be preferred, with Anglo-Saxon as the phase 

of Germanic syntax and English as the phase of Celticized 
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Syntax; because the same processes that lexically romanized English 
lish, also helped syntactically Celticized English to 
Breakthrough. See Figure 9. 


« —- Old English 77 7 > |e Middle English*| x- Modern English 77- > 


a 
700 800 900 1000 1100120013001400 15001600 1700180019002000 


Fig. 9. Morphologically based tripartition and lexical and syntactical 
based division of the English language history (cf. Lutz 2002a: 
161, Vennemann 2002c: 203, note 3) 


The old division into three parts lives on in the division into two parts, in that 
the latter a Late Anglo-Saxon (from 1100 or 1150 to 1350) and a 

Early English (from 1350 to 1500). The English 

Language history in the sense specified in Figure 9 includes 

with~ in English terminology — the following eras: Early 

English (1350-1500), Early Modern English (1500-1700), Modern 

English (1700-2000) and Contemporary English (2000-). 


Summary and afterthought: Language birth through language death 


Language contact research has focused on contact influences of living or 
In the past, regularities in historically well-attested languages have been discovered the 
historical linguistics, even prehistoric linguistic 

In particular, for several years now, 

increasingly clear that we cannot simply deal with "prehistoric sub- 
strate" or "the [59 substrate theory", but also 

for the history as accurately as possible between substrates and 
Superstrata must be distinguished (Vennemann 1984a, Thomason and 

Kaufman 1988, Lutz 2002a, b). The following durations 

rules have proven successful, which I have taken from Vennemann 1995: 
43-44 quote: 


(D Substrate rule (structure rule): Substrates mainly influence 
mainly the text and sentence syntactic structure, the idiomatic 
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Structure and sound structure — the latter especially the proso- 
dic structure — its superstrata, but less the lexis. 


A special case is the name of a place (river, mountain, settlement, 

names, etc.). This is understandable, because these are rarely used by individuals 
intruders, but belong to the indigenous language and 

are usually taught by the invaders in their language 

taken over: 


(La) Toponymy rule: Substrates predominantly determine the topo- 
nymy of their superstrate. 


(II) Superstrate rule (lexical rule): Superstrates mainly influence 
the lexicon of their substrates, especially in areas 
ties of social coexistence, but less the 


text and sentence syntactic structure and the sound structure. 


In (ID, the term 'social coexistence' includes everything 

summarised what was discussed above in Chapter 18.3 under the headings 

1. Warfare, weapons and related matters, 2. Legal system, 3. State system 
and community life and 4. Expressions from numerous spheres of 

daily life was illustrated separately.” [5 


Using the two Strata Rules (I) and (II) - the stratal in the 

narrower sense that they represent a stratal asymmetry of the contact language 
namely a social asymmetry of the contact language 

speaker — I have used the historical example of the English 

developed a complex model of language birth, in which 

This sequence contains a substrate language and a superstrate language on the 
considered language. The model uses structural and lexical 

lic peculiarities that are not inherent in the language in question 

family affiliation, as borrowings to corresponding 

properties of their substrate or superstrate. It 

describes the extreme case of mutual influence, "from un- 

ten" and "from above". The two simpler models, language birth 

by a strong influence only by one substrate or only by 

a superstrate, should not be excluded; the ones in the 2nd 

Chapter discussed birth of the island Celtic on Semitid sub- 

strat is an example. 


I have not addressed the death of languages here. But a more detailed 
Looking at it, we learn that the model is also one of language death through 
Language contact is: Since only the language in question survives, 

The substrate and superstrate languages are present in it, at least on the 
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area of the language in question. The British language and 

the Norman-French language, which at the birth of English 

are dead in England, and the Semitic languages that 

who were involved in the birth of the Insular Celtic language are on the British 
ic islands are also dead. It is a coincidence of the considered 

Cases that the three contact languages (or at least close relatives 

of these three languages) in the immediate vicinity of the two 

languages sought to survive, namely either spatially directly 

bordering like Welsh to English or by navigable 

Sea like the Semitic with the Insular Celtic and the 

French with English. However, there can be a substrate or sub- 

perstrat language may also die out completely, so Sumerian as a substrate 
at the birth of Akkadian in Mesopotamia and the Visigothic 

sche as a superstrate at the birth of Spanish. 


But now at the latest it is necessary to protect ourselves from the hypostasizing power 
of our metaphors. Complex organisms are born 


and die. But languages are not organisms, but stocks 

learned means of thinking and communication of people, as such 
they cannot be born [52 or die: The thought and 

Means of communication can at best be adopted and 

if necessary, replace others or, on the contrary, fall out of use 
and forgotten. Both happen always and everywhere where people 
people of different languages live together, and both never 

the totality of linguistic means of thought and communication. 

a total stock of linguistic thought and communication 

means without losses, and never disappears such an advantage 
without a subset continuing to exist, e.g. in the substrate and su- 
perstrat effects of language contact. If we recall this 

tion finally want to use the organism metaphors, so 

The model of language birth and language death teaches that all 
Languages are constantly dying and no language ever dies. 


Notes 

Š First published in 2004 in: Peter-Arnold Mumm and Peter Schrijver 
(eds.), Language Death and Language Birth, 21-56. (Munich Research on 
historical linguistics 2.) Bremen: Dr. Ute Hempen. 


I. The special case of the emergence of pidgin languages and creole languages 
I am not dealing with this here. See the article by Hans Sauer (2004). 
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For further guidance, see Migge 2003 (with research overview) 
serve. 


There is the special case of immigration into a (virtually) uninhabited area. 
area, well known to Germanists from the settlement of Iceland. 

Interestingly, Icelandic has distinguished itself from all Germanic 

Languages have changed the least in the last eleven hundred years. Therefore 
Nobody would want to speak of the birth of Icelandic. 


A language can be changed several times in the course of a long history by 
Language change can be influenced. For example, the Romance languages 

by language change from Latin, Latin by language 

chenwechsel emerged from Proto-Indo-European. 


The case of interstratal and 

intrastratal language contact, in which the speakers of the affected languages 
people living in the same social classes as the Danes and Anglo-Saxons in 
Danelaw. — On the diverse connections between social 

and linguistic factors in language contact teach, for example, Thomas 

son and Kaufman 1988, Mufwene 2001 and Winford 2003. 


The terms are based on English substratum shift and superstra- 
tum shift for the two directions of language change (language 
shift); cf. Thomason and Kaufman 1988: 38, 122 and passim. 


German has also changed considerably through language contact. “Is that 
German a mixed language?" is the title of Munske 1988, and 
"German as a mixed language" was the title of one of my recent lectures. 


The adstrates and regional inter- and intra-strates are also mostly well- 
known, especially as a result of the Viking invasions, it was widely known 
British Isles alongside English and its Anglo-Saxon predecessor 

Danish spoken at the time. Although the emergence of English 

not to be underestimated — certainly not, as is the case with McWhorter 
(2002) — the contribution of the Danish and 

other contact languages here for reasons of economy of presentation and 
taken into account. 


In my article "Basques, Semites, Indo-Europeans" (1998a) I 

pointed out that Indo-European studies have been much more successful so far, the 
To explain the common features of the Indo-European languages than the differences 
dende. I myself have the complex model of language birth that is presented here at 
English, implicitly already points to the origin of the Urger- 

manic (in Vennemann 2000b). 


The role of Latin in the development of Germanic and 

Celtic in early Britain has recently been examined in more detail by Schrijver (2002) 
certainly. 

The maximum extent of Roman rule is shown in the depiction of the 

Roman road network by Kinder and Hilgemann (1992: 128). 

11. 

13. 

14. 
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See the contribution by Peter Schrijver (2004b). 


A detailed description can be found in Vennemann 2002c. 

Harmless exceptions that confirm the rule are two non-Indo- 

Germanic languages, Lezgian in the Caucasus and Turkish in the 

eastern tip of Thrace, the latter otherwise an Asian language, originating 
originally from the Altai Mountains in Mongolia. 


Language contact research speaks of inadequate learning of the 

perstrat language by the mass of the population in the substrate change like 
here from Celtic to English (English imperfect learning, cf. Thoma- 

son and Kaufman 1988: 47). 


We would be like the turtle model of world building: turtle 

under turtle to the very bottom. This world model is told by scientists 
philosophers and cosmologists as an example of a difficult to refute 

but still probably wrong theory: A famous 

Astronomer spoke about the structure of the universe. After the lecture, 

an old lady came to the lectern and said that his world view was wrong; the 
The world is rather a flat bowl that rests on the back of a giant 

turtle. The scientist asked mischievously what he was talking about 

the turtle was standing, to which the old lady replied triumphantly: "You 
You are very clever, young man, but it is of no use to you: Underneath it is again 
the one turtle and so on - turtles all the way down" ('turtles 

all the way down'). 


From the above-mentioned work by Pokorny I have a list of 64 such 
similarities under the name "Pokorny List". 

(Vennemann 2002d: 323-326). A similar list was prepared for un-ger- 

manic structural features that connect English with the Insular Celtic 

by White (2002: 169-170). Both lists must be 

There is still a lot of work to be done. — The demonstration of the 
syntactical similarities between Welsh and Hebrew in 

Jongeling 2000; but I consider his appointment of a third, completely un- 
knew substrate language as the cause of methodologically inadmissible 
(Pluralitas nunquam est ponenda sine necessitate). 


This is with examples and references in Vennemann 2002c: 222- 

226. Arabic has no external possessors to date, 

except its Maltese branch; the Maltese has them through con- 

contact with Italian. Modern Hebrew also has a strong 

In contrast to Biblical Hebrew, external possessors; here too, language 
contact the cause: Modern Hebrew is a creation predominantly 
continental European Jews, and all continental European languages 

have, as mentioned, external possessors. 


Only for Irish, in view of the above argument, the Old Irish 
State without external possessors shown; the New Irish has 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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locative external possessors, probably by Viking Age 

Scandinavian language contact, so that according to the key to symbols in 
In Figure 3 a black pentagon should actually be drawn. 

See the title of Vennemann 2002d, “Semitic — Celtic > English: The 
transitivity of language contact". 


I proposed this in Vennemann 1997b. 


"In the late eleventh century England was in many ways simply a colony of 
Northern France. In the reign of Henry II (1154-89) the English Channel 
almost disappeared politically and culturally" (Rigg 1992: 6, quoted from 
Lutz 2002a: 155). 


This development is in sharp contrast to the German, whose 

Legal expressions despite the introduction of Roman law essentially 
consist of or are formed from Germanic hereditary words. See the brief 
Illustration in Warnke 2003. 


The emphasis here and in all subsequent quotes is my addition. 

The figures for the Scandinavian loanword share in English, in 

SOED, ALD and GSL respectively 2.23%, 2.55% and 3.11% show 

not the behavior of a cultural vocabulary. This can be explained by the 
peculiarity of the close coexistence of established Anglo-Saxons and 
stocky Scandinavian settlers in large parts of England, the 

former Danelaw. Incidentally, the Scandinavian part of the word 

schatz in the English dialects higher than in standard English, where it 
according to these Scheler percentages is very low. 


"Such as terms relating to Norman church architecture or Parisian university 
education, but also to advanced Norman military technology; for examples 

cf. Scheler (1977: 54-56) and Baugh & Cable (1993: 165-170)" (Lutz 

2002a: 163, note 12). 


Personal note from Prof. Lutz. — In French itself, 

Of course, such distinctions in the names of animals are not made. 
“A few French-only speakers faced a mass of English-only 

No more than 10% of the population was bilingual 

chig" (Viereck, Viereck and Ramisch 2002: 61). 


A brief summary of the events can be found in Children and 
Hilgemann (1992: 189). 


The varying intensity of the lexical influence of French 

This is written in all textbooks. The structural influence of Celtic in 
Syntax and morphology deals with this aspect in White 

2002. The first reliable evidence of a regional Celtic 

Influence in the phonological area is provided by Laker 2002. 


For the sake of completeness, the rule of thumb for adstrates is given, which 
but plays no role in the present context. 
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(11D Adstrate rule: Adstrates influence their adstrates in principle on all 
levels, but most noticeable in the lexicon; the direction depends 

the influence to a large extent of real historical factors 

such as economic or cultural differences or other 

prestige-creating differences. 


Accordingly, a rule of thumb can be formulated for inter- and intra-strate 
ren (see above note 4): 


(IV) Inter- and intrastrate rule: Inter- and intrastrate influence each other. 
which in principle at all levels, but most noticeably in the structure 
and in the form inventory or functional vocabulary. 


19. Phol, Balder, and the birth of Germanic 


Abstract 


The Old High German Second Merseburg charm contains two theonyms assumed 

since Jacob Grimm's pioneering work to refer to the same god: Phol and Balder. 
These names are shown in this chapter to be etymologically nearly the same: Phol 
derives from borrowed Phoenic. Baal with Grimm's Law, the Second Consonant 

Shift, and the regular vowel change * à > 6. Balder is the same as Punic Baldir 
(« Baliddir « Ba'al "Iddir « Ba'al "Addir 'Mighty Baal'), a young, Neo-Punic name 
form borrowed after Grimm's Law. Thus Phol and Balder form a sound shift 

doublet of the kind known better for the Second Consonant Shift. The etymologies 


of folk and plow (from Semit. pIg 'to divide") are cited as showing another 
Grimm's Law doublet (p > f, g > k in folk but not in plow, where plow is 

known to be a late borrowing). — The closing section interprets these and others 
religious borrowings in the context of the economic activities of Carthage in the 
European North, which influenced the development of Germanic at the time of one 
of its defining transformations. 


Baal, Ugarit, 14th century BC 
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In a paper prepared for the proceedings of the XJ. International conference 
Dogermanic society: language contact and language change, Halle/ 

Saale, 17.-23. September 2000 (Vennemann 2005), I propose ety- 

mologies for the theonyms [449 Phol and Balder of the Second Merse- 

castle charm. These etymologies form part of my study of the Semitic 

ties of early Germanic of which other aspects, both linguistic and myth- 
logical, are treated in earlier articles.' 


In this brief paper offered to Jorma Koivulehto I would like to look 
more closely at the consequences of my etymologies for the dating of 

the birth of Germanic. Since the proceedings with the original paper 
have not yet been published, and neither the editors nor the publishers 
are ready to disclose a prospective publication date, I have to begin by 
summarizing the etymologies. I will present the central points of this 
paper in the form of a number of theses. 


19.1. Phol and Balder: the evidence 


The following is the text of the Second Merseburg Charm (Fischer 
1966: 17 and reproduction 162): 


Phol end uuodan uuorun ziholza duuuart 
demobalderes uolon sinuuoz birenkict 
thubiguolen sinhtgunt - sunnaerasuister 
thubiguolen friia uolla erasuister thu 
biguolen uuodan sohe uuola conda 
sosebenrenki sose bluotrenki soselidi 


Renki ben zibena bluot zibluoda 


lid zigelids sosegelimida sin [441 
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Fig. 1. The Second Merseburg Charm [445 


This is usually presented in the handbooks in the following “poetologi- 
cal” arrangement (Braune/Ebbinghaus 1962: 89), with reconstructed 
verse lines' 


Phol end uuodan uuorun zi holza. 

you uuart demo balderes uolon sin uuoz birenkit. 
thu biguol en sinzAgunt, sunna era suister; 

thu biguol en friia, — uolla era suister; 

thu biguol en uuodan, so he uuola conda: 

sose berenki, sose bluotrenki, 

contents of the pack: 

ben zi bena, — bluot zi bluoda, 

lid zi geliden, sose gelimida sin. 


The passage of the charm that will be discussed here is the following: 


Phol end uuodan uuorun zi holza. 
you uuart demo balderes uolon sin uuoz birenkit. 
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19.2. Phol and Balder: 12 theses 


1. Phol stands before Wodan. Therefore Phol must have been an im- 
portant god at the time when the charm originated. He is likely not to 
have ranked below Wodan, who was presumably the highest god of the 
Germanic peoples. (See Figure 2.) 


Fig. 2. Phol and Wodan in the Second Merseburg Charm 


2. Phol is Balder. (See Figure 3.) 


rr ert: SFr S Q0. 


lp 


Fig 3. Phol and Balder in the Second Merseburg Charm [445 


This was Jacob Grimm's view and has been that of many other scholars 
Since then. In Grimm's words: "I am in this whole investigation 
assumed that Phol and Balder in the Merseburg saying 

designate one and the same divine being ..: the cult of the god 

must have been very widespread among the people because the 

close together with different names, without misunderstanding 

to be feared" (Grimm [1981]: 1.189, n. 1). [44 


3. Germanic religion contains numerous Old Semitic traits. 
This was common knowledge in the 19th century but was "forgotten" in 
the 20th. 
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4. In particular the Germanic Balder is, like the Semitic Ba'al, a dying 
god. 


The dying god that scholars of Germanic religion have been most 

familiar with is Jesus of Nazareth. This is the reason why they have 
tended to see Christian influence in the myth of the death of the Old 
Norse god Baldr. I see the origin of the similarities between Baldr and 
Jesus Christ in the fact that they are both manifestations of the Old Se- 
mitic god Baal? 


5. Phol (ie [Pfol]) is the High Germanic form of the name of the high- 
est Phoenician - also Punic (Carthaginian) - god Ba'al ('Lord'). 


Ba'al is a mighty weather god and as such a god of fertility, but also a 
powerful warrior who even defeats the Sea (God Yam) and goes to the 
Netherworld to battle against Death (God Mot), who however subjects 

him. To the Phoenicians Ba'al, son of El, is the most important of all 
gods. 


6. The god Ba'al and his name were borrowed into the Germanic world 
before the operation of the First Consonant Shift." 


Proof: 


Phoenic. Ba'al — pre-PGmc. *Bal (religious borrowing) 
>PGmc. «Pal (Grimm's Law, pre-PGmc. *a > PGme. +ô) 
> OHG Phol (Second Consonant Shift) 


The way the name appears in the manuscript (see the above Figures) 

leaves no doubt about the initial sound of the name: The scribe, copying and 
translating from a Low German original into High German, first copied 

the name *«Pol», which he apparently did not understand, in the form 

he saw, and then noticed that he had not indicated the obligatory af- 
fricate character of the initial, [pf-]. So he added an «h», the mark of the 
affricated labial in Old High German, above the [446 line, <Phol>. The 
assumption that the name was no longer known in the tenth century 

So that the scribe was unfamiliar with it is quite likely: It is a hapax 
legomenon in the entire Germanic literature, occurring only in this 

charm. Being unfamiliar with the name, the scribe would also not know 
whether the vowel in it was long or short. Therefore he simply copied it 

as "o". Had he known that the vowel was long (which it is in my inter- 
pretation), he would probably have reproduced it as «uo», because that 

is how he wrote other Old High German reflexes of Gmc. long *6, un- 
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ambiguously so eg in biguol (« x-gol), preterit of the class VI strong 
verb bi-galan 'to charm, conjure'. 


7. Balder is the Germanic form of the name of the Late Punic god 

Baldir, ie (in Hebrew and probably in the closely related Phoenician) 
Ba'al 'Addir, in English 'Mighty Baal', and as Ba'al °Addir he is identi- 
cal with Ba'al.? 


Proof: 


Phoenic. Ba'al ^Addir » Pun. Ba'al ?Iddir 
> Pun. Baliddir (Carthaginian inscriptions) 
> Pun. Baldi? (Carthaginian inscription) 
—PGmc. Balder (religious borrowing) 

> OHG idem (Second Consonant Shift)” 


The original name of the god was the simple Ba'al 'Lord'. In the 

course of time, he was given various by-names. In the West, the region 
of the greatest interest to the present concerns, namely among the Car- 
thaginians, his by-name "Addir '(the) mighty' became very popular. 

The Punic sound-laws turned the original Ba'al "Addir into Baliddir and 
finally into Baldir. Both Baliddir and Baldir are attested in Latin in- 
scriptions, ie written not only with the consonants, as in Phoenician 
inscriptions, but also with the vowels.'' [447 


Excursion 


The Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (CIL) records the following in- 
scriptural attestations of Baliddir and Baldir, three from Sigus nearby 
Constantine (Algeria)" and one from Ain Kila bu Seba near Guelma": 


Deo patrio Baliddiri Aug[usto] sacrum ... (CIL VIU.Suppl.2, 19121) 
Baliddiris Aug[usti] sancti patrii dei statuam ... (CIL VIII.Suppl.2, 19122) 
(D)eo sancto (Ba)liddiri" (CIL VIII.Suppl.2, 19123) 


Baldir[i] Aug[usto] sacrum ... (CIL VIII.1, 5279) 


The editors write with regard to the last inscription: "Numen alibi non 
nominature". But in CIL VIILSuppl.2, 19121 ("Baldir Augustus iam 
prodierat n. 5279") and since then, Baldir has been equated with 
Baliddir, this in turn with B^L 'DR ("Baliddir cum explicandum sit B^L 
"DR significat dominus potens"). I have inserted the dative ending -i 
(Baldir-i) on the evidence of the Baliddir inscriptions. 
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A further Baliddiri dedication was discovered close to Ain Guettar 
(Guettar el Aiech, near Constantine) in 1966: 


Baliddiri Aug[usto] sacrum..." 


The B?L °DR dedications in Phoenician are reproduced and discussed in 
Donner and Róllig 1966/1968: nos. 9B.5; 112:2-3; 115.2; 138.1; and 
162.1 [there BL DR]. 


8. The North Germanic goddess Nanna supports the equation of 
Phol/Balder and Bafal. 


Nanna is the wife of the Old Norse god Baldr, the prototype dying 

god of the North. Baldr is, of course, the same as the West Germanic god 
Balder, who is Phol? Phol is Ba'al, and Ba'al's sister and consort is Ana- 
or, with the feminine termination, Anat. The names Anat and Nanna are 

not the same, but that their similarity is not accidental is 19th century 
knowledge. — interestingly, Nanna's father is Nepr.' The pre-Grimm's 

Law root of Nepr would be *Neb-. Egypt. neb- simply means 'lord' 

again. The goddess Nbt-hwt, Nebet-hut 'Lady of the [44g House', with 

nb-t 'lady' and hwt 'house', has, as Néphthys, become part of Greek 
mythology. — This then could be further indirect evidence that the 
Germanic notion of a dying god has Mediterranean roots. 


9, Whereas Phol, Balder/Baldr, and Nanna are direct loans (loan names) 


derived from Phoenic. Ba'al and Ana-t, the names of the North Ger 

manic Vanir deities, Freyr and Freyja, 'Lord' and 'Lady', are loan 
translations of Phoenic. Ba'al and Ba'alat (the latter with the Semitic 
feminine suffix -at as in Goth. mag-ap-s"). 


Ba'alat is Anat and also the Lady Astarte or Ishtar, Ba'al's consort. 
She is a goddess both of love and of war, exactly as the Germanic god- 
that Freyja. Freyr is the foremost younger god of the Vanir pantheon, 
sharing several attributes with Ba'al, the foremost younger god of the 
Phoenician pantheon. 


10. The representation of Phol (xPol) and Wódan (corresponding to the 
North Germanic Freyr and Oóinn) at the beginning of the Second 
Merseburg Charm is motivated by the fact that they were, at the time of 
the original composition of the charm, the two most powerful Germanic 
deities, the heads of the Vanir and Asir families of gods. 


The name of the Germanic god Wodan looks like an imprecise ren- 
dering of the Phoenician theonym °Adon 'Lord' but is more likely of 
Indo-European provenience (cf. Simek 1995: sv Odin, 2.e), Odinn (- 
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Wodan) being the head of the Asir.” I interpret the Asir as the mythical 
representatives of the indigenous pre-Germanic northern Indo-Europe 

ans, the Vanir as the mythical representatives of the Atlantic (Semitic) 
intruders into their territory (cf. Vennemann 2003a: Ch. 11 [1997])." 
[449 


11. The relative chronology of events is the following: 
(1) Borrowing of Ba'al 


(2) First Consonant Shift (Grimm's Law) 
(3) Borrowing of Baldir 


Proof: 

Ba'al Baldir 

Bàl Borrowing into Pre-Germanic 

Pol First Consonant Shift, à » 6 
Balder Borrowing into Proto-Germanic 
Phol — Second Consonant Shift 

Phol Balder 


That Ba'al was borrowed earlier than Baldir is a fair assumption: Ba'al 
was the earlier and general Phoenician name of the god; Baldir was a 


late Carthaginian rendering of the chiefly western by-named form Ba'al 
"Addir. 


12. The First Consonant Shift took place between the 5th and the 3rd 
centuries BC 


The northward expansion of the Phoenicians/Carthaginians in the At- 

lantic Ocean began in the 7th century BC, when it extended into 

Portugal (cf. Aubet 2001: 292 et passim). However, the Carthaginian 

Himilco visited Britannia (the Kassiterides, or Tin Islands) in the 5th 

century BC, and the fact that this was noteworthy shows that Punic ac- 
activities in the north were at that time not yet a matter of course. All Punic 
activities in the Atlantic ended with the loss of the Second Punic War 
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(218-201 BC). Thus, assuming that both the early Baal name and the 

later Baldir name were borrowed during a time of intensive Punic activation 
ties in the North, the First Consonant Shift too must have occurred in 

this period of time, ie between the 5th and the 3rd centuries BC 


19.3. Phol and Balder as reflexes of Ba'al: a phonological problem? 


One might think for a moment that assuming two reflexes of the same 
loan-word or loan-name with different initials, as in the case of Phol 
and Balder, [459 constitutes a problem for the theory. I wouldn't agree. 
Where a sound shift has occurred in historical times, sound shift 

Shift doublets are a matter of course. Thus, with regard to the 

Second or High Germanic Consonant Shift, we have the following pairs 

of loan-words: priest/pope, palace/palace, pepper/paprika, pen/park, 
Post/Palisade, Plant/Plantation, Gate/Portal (alongside Gatekeeper/ 
Porter), post/post(s), benefice/provisions, and several others." The 
Sound shift doublet Phol and Balder (PGmc. *P61l and xBalder) 

is exactly of the same nature and no more troublesome than the above. 
It is not even the only case of its kind: folk and plow/Pflug are an- 
other doublet relating to the First Consonant Shift, both deriving from 
words based on root forms of the Semitic p/C family": 


pic pic 


p(u)lg- Borrowing into Pre-Germanic 


folk- First Consonant Shift, u » o? 
plog- Borrowing into West Germanic 


— phluog- Second Consonant Shift, 6 » uo 


folk E plough, 


G Plough 
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19.4. Semites in Northern Europe? 


We know from the classical authors that the Phoenicians operated both 

along the African and the European Atlantic coast, even though we do 

not know the exact extent of their voyages and their colonizational ef- 
forts, because they kept these efforts secret in order not to attract anyone 
Greek or Roman competition. That the sea routes were indeed top secret 

is evident from a story related by Strabo [451 (Geographika 111.5.175- 
176C). One of these top-secret sea routes was that to the Kassiterides, the 
Tin Islands (probably Cornwall with the Isles of Scilly), which was con- 
trolled by the City of Gádeira (Cádiz on the Spanish Atlantic coast). 

“When the Romans once followed a captain in order to find out about 

those ports of trade, the captain spitefully ran his ship on shallow 
ground, ruining both his own ship and his followers. He himself swam to 
safety on a fragment of the wreckage and was paid the equivalent of his 
losses from the Gaditan treasury" (cf. Strabo 2002: 453). 


Carthage considered the Western Mediterranean her monopoly and 
confiscated all foreign ships captured there. The same kind of behavior 
is known from the time of the Portuguese exploration of the sea route 
around Africa under Henry the Seafarer, who had treason punished by 
death. The map in Figure 4 shows that not only the Mediterranean but 
also the Atlantic was the Phoenicians' Mare nostrum. 


EN... p. 


rterawety helencited areas 
(m inet oseotes ncwidvat Greek cultural cleats 


Fig. 4. The Phoenician colonization (from Kinder and Hilgemann 1992: 38) 
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There were many reasons for the Phoenicians to navigate to the Euro 

Pean North: copper and tin in Brittany and the British Isles (see Figure 
5)", slaves, amber, salt, fish, and wood in Germania. The capital of these 
activities was most probably Cádiz", which was conquered by the Car- 
thaginians a. 500 BC Markoe (2003: 192) describes Punic Cádiz as 


controlling an economic empire centered on the Atlantic coastal regions 
north and south of Gibraltar and exporting fish and other goods as far 
as Corinth and into the Aegean Sea by means of a large commercial 

navy. [452 


Metal Rich Zones "1 


Fig. 5. The main metal-rich zones of Atlantic Europe (from: Cunliffe 2001: 222) 


That the North is of great economic importance to owners of mer- 
chant-fleets becomes most evident two thousand years later in the com- 
commercial dominance of the Hanseatic League, even if under rather dif- 
ferent political and economic conditions.? 


That the North was explored in antiquity — possibly for science 
reasons but certainly in order to discover new trading places and favor- 
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able routes — is shown by two famous voyages: The Carthaginian 

Himilco sailed around Spain to Britain in the 5th century BC, and the 
Greek Pytheas in the late 4th century BC went from the Greek colony 
Massilia (Marseille) on the shorter land route to the Bay of Biscay and 
on from there to explore Britannia and Germania by ship." 


That sea voyages from Portugal, Spain, or the Mediterranean to the 

North did not pose any great problems is proved by the voyages of the 
Vikings in the opposite direction a millennium and a half later — in ships 
that had not gained much in sea-worthiness compared to those of the 
Phoenicians." 


The linguistic and mythological discoveries pointing to activities of a 
dominant Semitic-speaking population in early Germania stands in no 
contradiction to what is known from historical research. On the contrary 
it would be amazing if the Phoenicians had excluded Germania from 

their framework of operation which firmly included the British Isles." 


Archeological evidence for Punic activities in the North would cer- 

tainly be a welcome contribution to this research. But it would be wrong 
to sit and wait for it. Much of the coastal regions where traces of the 
Phoenicians would be most likely to occur has sunk into the sea. And 
coins, the most likely evidence to be found in the hinterlands, were not a 
favorite concern of the Punics: Carthage was the last of the capitals of 
antique to establish her own mint. The explanation for this surprising 
fact has a direct application to the present case: The [455 economic ac- 
activities of Carthage were focused on the under-developed regions of the 
western Mediterranean and the Atlantic coasts, where only barter was 


[454 


practiced and money was useless (Markoe 2003; 107). 


If we ask finally why Phoenician did not become the language of 

Germania the answer can be given by means of an analogy: England 

had, after the Norman-French conquest of a. 1066, for nearly three 
hundred years practically the status of a French colony. The language 

of the upper classes was French, that of the lower classes was English. When 
the French aristocracy of England lost their French possessions and 
found themselves at war with France, the ties were cut, and the upper 
classes gradually adopted the language of the larger part of the popula- 
tion. What happened in England happened in Germania: When the ties 

with the Phoenician empire were cut owing to the loss of the Second 
Punic War (218-201 BC), the Semitic language of the North lost its 
support and was gradually given up by those speaking it in favor of 
Proto-Germanic. Clearly if the French domination of England had 

last much longer, French would have become the language of Britain, 

and the present-day English would consider itself a Romance 

nation. Likewise, if the Phoenician domination of Germania had lasted 
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much longer, Phoenician would have become the language of Germania, 
and the present-day Germanic peoples would consider themselves Se- 
mitic nations. 


The way things happened, the Indo-European language of the North 
survived. But did it really? In my view (cf. Vennemann 2000b) the 
massive linguistic and cultural Semitic influence transformed it into 
something new and singular within the Indo-European world. It gave 
birth to a new language which still reveals its Indo-European roots but 


shows its Semitic acculturation in its refined superstratal lexicon and 
important structural innovations: Proto-Germanic. 


Notes 


First published in 2004 in: Irma Hyvárinen, Petri Kallio, and Jarmo Korhonen 
(eds.), Etymology, borrowings and developments: Festschrift for Jorma 
Koivulehto on his 70th birthday, 439-457. Helsinki: Société Néophilolo- 
gique. 


1. Cf. several of the chapters of Vennemann 2003a as well as the references in 
the "Introduction" (by Patrizia Noel) in the same volume. 


2. A recent study of poetological aspects of the Merseburg Charms is Anna 
Helene Feulner's article in Die Sprach [2002]. — The same issue of Die 


Language contains a lengthy study of the theonyms of the Merseburg Charms 
by Stefan Schaffner; the author, although knowing my interpretation of Phol 
which I presented in the discussion of his presentation at the Halle 
conference (see above), preferred not to mention it. 


3. Cf Schier 1995a and especially 1995b on the concept of a dying god in the 
Old Norse and the Near Eastern religions. 


4. Cf. the recent study of the "Storm-God", Green 2003, especially the sections 
"Baal, the Cloud Rider" and "Baal, the Fertility God", pp. 190-208. 


5. That Phol is a reflex of Ba'al was proposed once in the past by Loewenthal 
(1925). Since Loewenthal did not have a theory within which his proposal 
would have made sense and since the reasons he did offer were not especially 
good, the proposal was never accepted. 

On Ba'al ^Addir cf. Février 1949, Ribichini 1986. 

By regressive vowel assimilation, cf. Jongeling 1985-1986. 

By Punic reductions in syllables not carrying primary accent. 

By Punic syncope between syllables carrying secondary and primary accent. 

The Second Consonant Shift affricates xp- but does not change xb- (except 


for forticization to p- in Bavarian and Alamannic). 


09 ug9 


jr 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


Important publications for the study of Phoenician, and of Punic in 
particular, are Segert 1976, Krahmalkov 2000, 2001. 


The Punic Kirtha and Roman Cirta. 
The Roman Calama. 


The letters in parentheses and the rest of the inscription are destroyed, 
Gascou/Guéry 1989: 152-154, with illustration. 


For this and all other aspects of Germanic mythology mentioned here cf. 
Simek 1995, 


Cf. Vennemann 2002a for the etymology of the Germanic -ap- and -ad- 
suffixes. 


While probably not in Germania, the Semitic "Addn 'Lord' did enter Indo- 
European mythology, viz. in Greece, as Ádonis. 


Curiously a rather good match for Wodan is gained by "back-translating" 

Phól ende Wódan 'Phol and Woden' into Phoenician: Baal wa "Adón; 

wa ^Adón > xWad6n > Wódan, with a^a > xà (> 6) just like a'a > ta (> 

6) in the case of Ba'al. However, for "Addn to be borrowed at the same time 
level as Baal it would have to be perceived by the Pre-Germanic speakers as 
containing not PGmc. *d but its source consonant. It is conceivable that the 
Phoenician mediae were represented differently in initial and in medial 
position by the Pre-Germanic listeners. But for the reason given above I 
abstain from proposing a Semitic origin of Wodan. 


With changes not in the receiving but in the giving language we even have 
a triplet: English candle |k-], chandler [&-], chandelier |&-]. 


The meaning of the Semitic root forms is 'to divide'. The meaning of Gmc. 
*fulk-a- is 'division of an army', the meaning of West Gmc. xpldg- is 
'instrument for dividing the ground, plow'. Cf. Vennemann 2003a: ch. 19 
[1998]. English fallow / Gm. Rim/Falge 'piece of plowed land, ground that 
is well plowed and harrowed but left uncropped for a whole year or more' 
lines up with the plow word semantically but with the folk word 
phonologically; it was borrowed earlier than the plow word, namely like 
the folk word before the First Consonant Shift (Vennemann 2002e: 237- 
240). 


Lowering before the stem-vowel -a-. 


The Phoenicians are known to have gone wherever there was metal to be 

gained. There is no doubt, eg, that the Iberian Peninsula was interesting to 
them mostly for their metals. Cf. the articles in Bierling 2002, especially Part 
II, "The Phoenicians in the area of the Atlantic". Markoe (2003: 185-186) 

also, referring to classical authors, points out that the very foundation of 
Cadiz by Tire a. 1100 BC (Phoenic. "gdr, ie Gadir 'wall, fortress' (cf. 

with the same name Agadir on the Atlantic coast of Morocco], Greek 

Gadeira, Lat. Gades), as well as other colonial endeavors of the Phoenicians, 
was motivated primarily by a single goal, the acquisition of ore and 


24, 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
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precious metals: gold, silver, copper, tin, and iron. Strangely, the copper 
export from Ireland, the copper island par excellence and by its very name 
(cf. Vennemann 2003a: ch. 22 [1998]), is never mentioned in such contexts. 
Cf. the preceding note. 


See the map in Cunliffe 2001: 538, showing the towns and trade routes of 
the Hanseatic League in the 15th century. 


See the map in Cunliffe 2001: 307, showing the voyages of Pytheas. 


See the map in Cunliffe 2001: 492, showing the western sea routes of the 
Vikings. For the development of sea-craft in prehistory and early history see 
Johnstone 1980. 


The island name Solund on the Norwegian coast, which can, for 

phonological and geographical reasons, be equated with The Solent, name of 
the strait between the southern coast of England and the Isle of Wight, is 
thus equally as likely to be of Phoenician origin as The Solent itself and 
that of the Isles of Scilly (Coates 1988a, Vennemann 2003a: ch. 16 [1998]: 
495-499). This is still an isolated find, but to my knowledge the many 
unexplained names of the North Sea coasts have never been investigated 
with an eye to the Semitic lexicon. 


20. Do we still believe in the laws of sound? 
On the etymology of Phol and Balder in 
Second Merseburg Magic Spell' 


Newly discovered soon 
to connect what was before, because all 
relationship was missing and remained unnoticed. 


Jacob Grimm 1842b: 252 


Abstract 


The Second Merseburg charm, written down in 10th century Old High German but 

of pre-Christian content and therefore much older in origin, contains two theonyms 
assumed since Jacob Grimm's pioneering work to refer to the same god: Phol and 
Balder. This god must have been of exceptionally high rank in the Germanic 

pantheon because he is introduced at the very beginning of the charm together with 
Woden, his name even placed first: Phol ende uuodan ... In this chapter, after 
several earlier statements on the matter are reviewed and discussed, it is argued that 
not only do Phol and Balder refer to the same deity but they actually are the same 
name: Phol derives from Phoenician Ba'al by Jacob Grimm's First and Second 

Consonant Shifts and the regular vowel change x a > 6 (Phoenic. Baal — Pre- 

Gme. *Bal > Gmc. xPól > OHG *P/öl, spelled «P^ol», with ph according to the 

writing rules of the time, the h added by the same hand); Balder is the same as that 
Carthaginian god Baldir, who is Ba'al provided with the epithet “addir 'mighty', the 
bipartite name further developed by well-studied Punic reductive sound changes 
(Phoenic. Ba'al "Addir > Punic Ba'al "Iddir > Baliddir > Baldir > Gmc. Balder). 
Baliddir and Baldir both occur vocalized in Latin inscriptions in the Carthage area. 
Ba'al was the early pan-Phoenician name of the god, Ba'al "Addir a later formation 
that became especially popular in the West. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that the old name form Baal entered Germanic before the operation of the First 
Consonant Shift (Grimm's Law), the young, Neo-Punic name form Baldir after it, 
yielding a sound shift doublet of the kind well known from the Second Con- 

sonant shift, eg Pfaffe (OHG phaffo) 'cleric, parson' / Pope 'pope' (both from 

Lat. papa). The etymologies of folk and plow (from Semit. plg 'to divide') are 

cited as showing another Grimm's Law doublet (p » f, g » k in folk but not in 

plow, where plow is known to be a late borrowing). Functional correspondence 

dences between Baldir / Baal "Addir on one hand and Balder, ie Baldr as known 

from Scandinavian accounts, on the others are pointed out. The question whether 
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occurrences of Celtic Bel- are reflexes of Phoenic. Ba'al are discussed with an eye to 
Similarities between Celtic and Old Semitic religious customs. 


20.1. The problem 


At the XI. Conference of the Indo-European Society (Halle/ 

Saale, 17-23 September 2000) there was a colloquium on the two 

Merseburg Magic Spells. This is where the opening words of the 

second spell to the language, Phol, namely <Phol>, di Pol with 

subsequently to the right of the arch of the P above the o apparently from the same 
ben hand-written h. This Phol played a part in the conference 

what an unusual role. — Here is the text (cf. Fischer 1966: 

17 and Table 16a): 


Phol end uuodan uuorun ziholza duuuart 
demobalderes uolon sinuuoz birenkict 
thubiguolen sinhtgunt - sunnaerasuister 
thubiguolen friia uolla erasuister thu 
biguolen uuodan sohe uuola conda 
sosebenrenki sose bluotrenki soselidi 
Renki ben zibena bluot zibluoda 


lid zigelids sosegelimida sin - 


This is broken down into words, sentences and verses as follows (cf. 
Braune/Ebbinghaus 1962: 89'): 


Phol end uuodan uuorun zi holza. 

you uuart demo balderes uolon sin uuoz birenkit'. 
thu biguol en sinthgunt', sunna era suister; 

thu biguol en friia, uolla era suister; 

thu biguol en uuodan, so he uuola conda: 

sose berenki, sose bluotrenki, 

contents of the pack: 

ben zi bena, — bluot zi bluoda, 

lid zi geliden, sose gelimida sin. 


Feulner (2000, accompanying sheet to the lecture) presented the first verse as follows: 
so: 


Pho! end Uuodan - uuorun zi holza. [799 
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Because they draw attention to alliteration by using semi-bold writing 

wanted to express that Phol and uuorun alliterate, apparently through 

a common initial [f] sound; she explicitly mentioned the verse in 

metrically speaking, "unproblematic". x In fact, Schaffner wrote 

(2000, accompanying sheet to the lecture) from the outset and without further 
Labeling Fol(I). 


Now, in addition to the frequent <f->, in Old High German <u> 

and «uu», but not «ph» common renderings of germ. *f- 

(idg. *p-); cf. Braune/Eggers 1975: $8 137, 138, 176.1. I think it 

therefore questionable to improve <Phol> to Fol(l). In my opinion 

<ph-> stands here as elsewhere for the Old High German labiodental 

Affrikata, Old High German pf- (German p-, Indo-German b-°). Taking the spelling seriously 
is indeed through the procedure of the writer, his «P-» in «Ph-», namely 

<PN-> to improve, particularly suggested. In the discussion that followed 

to the lecture by Schaffner (Schaffner 2000) I therefore suggested 


to understand the spelling correctly, to read the form as Pf6l and 
to interpret them according to the law, as follows: 


Old High German Pfol 
< Urg. +P6/ (2nd sound shift) 
< pre-urg. +Bal (1st sound shift, urg. to < pre-urg. tà) 


With this interpretation I lose the exact alliteration. However, the 
Line as verse so and so defective; because the finitum uuorun, di |forun] 
or [fuorun], is the preterite of the verb of the combination ze holza 
Jaran 'to ride (or "drive") into the forest' with natural prominence- 
award anyway subordinated to its specifier ze holza and 

The form Phol is interpreted in such a way that it is 

uuorun alliterates, while uuorun itself does not exist in its environment 
can alliterate seems to me to be wrong. If one also considers that the 
Schreiber initially wrote «Poi» anyway, so presumably his 

template *«Pol» contained, any thought of an alliteration 

with uuorun as müfig.' 


Therefore, no conjectures are necessary for <Phol>, except that the 
High Germanization is only partial insofar as the presumed «o» 
remained in the original and was not reproduced as «uo», as 

it is the case elsewhere: 


<uuorun> (for fuorun 'to drive'), half verse 1b [711 
«uuoz» (for fuoz 'foot'), half verse 2b 
«biguol» (for bi-guof), half verses 3a, 4a and 5a 


<bluot(-)>, «bluoda» (for bluot(-), bluote 'blood, blood', half verses 6b, 8b 
«uuodan» ? (if for Wuotan and not for Woran), half verse la 
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This could mean that the copyist copied the alleged *<Pol> 

his original (it is used in Old Low Germanic 

not at all and in Old High German — as <Phol> — only 

here), but mechanically into its High German version 

built in: That a Low Germanic «p» is replaced by a High German «ph» 

He had to comply with the requirements, and it is likely that he was just 
so that he corrected his transcription *«Pol» to «Phol», although he 

the meaning of this *«Pol» probably remained unclear. But that the «o» in 
*«Pol» of the original was long and thus also to be reproduced as «uo» 
For this very reason he could not know what was going on. Why he 

Low German ben- 'leg, bone' in benrenki (verse 6a) and in 

ben zi bena 'bone to bone, bone to bone' (verse 8a) not 


It remains unclear whether it was also High Germanized into bein-. 


20.2. On the interpretation of Old German Phol as Pfol 


The result of applying well-known sound rules is 

According to the above, the reconstruction *Bal, which is in a religious 
ous or mythological context, namely as the early semi- 

tic name of God Baal." In the conference discussion mentioned above, 

I therefore recalled that since the 19th century the penetration 

of the ancient Germanic religion with ancient Semitic religious elements 
well known and that Schier (1995) recently pointed out this 

elements and especially on the character of Balder as a dying 

deity in the sense of the ancient Semitic religion. Furthermore 

I reminded them that it is not only the history of religion, but 

also the etymological identification of Balder with Ba^al already 

Finally, I also made it clear that only the equation 

by Balder and Phol allows a natural interpretation of the whole text. 

It is also surprising that the 

supreme god of the Germanic tribes, Wodan, was apostrophized at every other 
Interpretation in the text an unknown [712 and therefore probably insignificant 
God is placed in front, whereas the spelling <Phol> 

serious reading and the derivation Phól < xPol < xBal 

(«- Semitic Baal) actually a god of at least equal rank at the 

first place." 


These simple considerations caused a noticeable unrest 

in the hall and caused the speaker to reply that he 

Attempts at identification within the Indo-European framework 

This is certainly a legitimate, although methodologically questionable, 
licher and ~ at a conference on 'language contact and language change' 
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del" — also a somewhat surprising point of view: a questionable 
Reading to accept because the normal reading using the 
Sound laws from Indogermania! 


20.3. On the interpretation of Old High German Phol and Balder in Jacob Grimm 


The fact that one shies away from the conclusion is in this context 

hang is not new. Jacob Grimm (1835) behaved in exactly the same way. 

But the fact that the premises are already being corrected is a recent phenomenon. 
Jacob Grimm, in any case, behaved conservatively in this respect. 

tive. 


When it comes to the question of the meaning of the word Phol itself, I reject the idea 


which one might guess is merely a diminutive form of Balder or Paltar 
because in such cases the initial sound of the full name always tends to 
preserve; it would be Balzo, Palzo, not Phol to wait. Nor does it seem 


the Old High German PH is to be equated with the ordinary F, which belongs to the Saxon 


[the Old Saxon, Low Germanic] F was correct, rather an aspirata, the 

the Saxon tenuis corresponding to the ancient Indo-European media B to 
page. As is well known, the Saxon initial P = High German PH almost only in 
foreign words (porta, phorta; putti, phuzi; péda, pheit), it follows, 

that for Phol, if the Saxon form Pol is determined, either such a 

foreign P must be sought, or as a rare exception in which the rule 

the sound shift would prove to be a related B. I am this last 

assumption, and hold to Phol and Pol (whose o may have sprung from a 

mag) the Celtic Beal, Beul, Bel, Belenus, a deity of light or 


feuers'x, the Slav. Bjelbog, Belbog, together with the adj. bel, bjel (albus) litth. 


which, through the development of T, makes it probable that Báldág and Baldr 
of the same root, but have not undergone a sound shift. Phol and 

Paltar initially coincide, but announce to us two of each other 

ongoing historical developments of the same word, and a not unimportant 
Difference in the mythology of individual German tribes (Grimm 1835: 
1.188f.). 


In a note to this passage, Grimm explains his opinion 
continue out! 


In this whole investigation I have assumed that Phol and Balder 

in the Merseburg saying one and the same divine being, for which 

also the proven [713 analogy between Pholesouwa and Baldrshagi, 

Pholesbrunno and Baldrsbrunnr" strongly argue: the cult of the god must already 
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must have been very popular among the people because the poem 
by different names without fear of misunderstanding (Grimm 1835: 
1.189, note 1). 


The question of whether Phol and Balder are two different divine 


balté 


Grimm investigates the question of what might have been the character of a creature, and 


in the continuation of his comment. He considers, just as it has been 
today, various interpretations of the text that are directed against the 
Spelling Phol, but in contrast to today’s interpreters rejects 


he examines them all. First, he examines the possibility that ph- in Phol stands for w- 


stand: 


Otherwise, one could think that Phol and Balder were two different 
gods, and the question remains wide open as to who then under Phol 


could be meant? If PH could represent V = W here, which goes against all 
analogy and through the constant spelling PH, PF in those place names 

is almost eliminated; the old noun Ullr, in Saxo p. 45 Ollerus, would be the 
(like ull lana ahd. wolla) ahd. Wo/ would be, so that Wol endi Wédan (Ullr 
ok Odinn) are completely alliterated. Ullr is related to Baldr, who 

Sem, 934 Ullar sefi (Ulli cognatus) is called. ... only the named Wolles, 
whereas the simple L in Pholes is everywhere rebelling (Grimm 1835: 

1.189, note 1). 


Grimm then looks at the current situation — including in Schaffner 2000 — 
dominant view that ph- in Phol stands for f-: 


This last reason also decides against Wackernagel's suggestion that Fol as god 
of abundance, next to Folla; an Old High German Pilnitis would, it seems, 

me, the weak form Follo desire. see Haupts zeitschr. 2, 190 (Grimm 

1835: 1.189, note 1). 


A very important text-linguistic argument concludes Grimm's work. 
argumentation: 


But even more, the inner context of the song itself demands Phol's and 
Balder's identity, because it would be strange that Phol would be mentioned in the entranc 
without being considered afterwards (Grimm 1835: 1.189, note 1). 
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The identity of Phol and Balder claimed here by Grimm was obviously 
bar long as certain knowledge. Because in Paul's outline the state 
The research outlined as follows: 


In the 2nd Merseburg Magic Spell [... is ...] neither about Balder nor about 

Phol somehow reached agreement. According to recent research, it is clear 

that Balderes can only refer to Phol and that in Phol a Germanic 

The latter fact is supported by local facts 

names such as Pfulsouua, Pfolsau, Pholspiunt in Austria and Bavaria, Pholes- 

brunno in Thuringia, Polsley, Polesleah, which is supported by Balderes lég 
in England. But who is behind this Germanic Phol, let [7,4 

cannot decide. The identification with Apollo ..." or with Paul ... 

encounters just as great difficulties as the derivation of Skr. bala- 

'Kraft' ... or the assumption that Phol - Vol and the nom. of Volla (Mogk 

1900: 324). 


This is exactly the Grimm position, including the inclusion 


of toponyms to support the argument" and the rejection of the 
Phol's connection to Volla.'? 


The identity of Phol and Balder established in the last Grimm quotation 
can obviously be divided into two different, but not mutually related 
the contradictory ways: 


1. Interpretation. Phol and Balder are two different names 

of the same God. I have not found this identity for Phol and Bal- 

which, however, had already been used for Baal and Baldr on an earlier occasion. 
claims, referring to Schier (1995): 


According to his statements, there is an astonishing parallel between 
Baldr (and thus also Freyr as the main god of the Vanir") and the 
oriental deities Baal, Tammuz (Sumerian Dummuzi), Osiris, Adonis 

and Attis (Vennemann 1997b: 464). 
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The following is to be understood in the context of my attempt 
at the same time the identity of Freyr with Baldr and thus again with Baal 
to show: 


Is the group of three consisting of the dead god, his sister-wife and 

the dead is striking as a mythological structure (Freyr - Freya - Surtr in the 
North Germans, Baal - Anat - Mót among the Phoenician Canaanites [Ugariti- 
sic Baal cycle], cf. also [715 Osiris - Isis - Seth among the Egyptians), 
their original identity is also determined by the meaning of the designation 
of the killed god: Of all the Germanic gods, only 

Freyr a name that transparently simply means 'Lord', and 

This is exactly what baal means in Hebrew (belu in Akkadian); also Greek. 
ASuris is nothing other than Hebrew "adón 'Lord'. Freyr is obviously just a 
Loan translation of a corresponding term for Baal, on 

most likely of the most common of these names, the Baal name 

(ba al) itself (Vennemann 1997b: 465). 


If Freyr is a loan translation of Baal (Ba'aly'), then Baldr is evidently 
the result of a loan of the Baal name itself, a loan 
name. I have already given the reason in that article: 


Now the most elaborated North Germanic counterpart to the Near Eastern 

Myth of the dying god not Freyr, but Baldr. But this is certainly 

arly the most Vanish of all the Aesir, and in my opinion his figure is the 
Result of an attempt to integrate Baal and his myth into the Aesir family of 
Baldr is Baal, and again the name has evidence 

kraft: Of the Old Germanic languages, Old Norse (baldr) and 


Old English (bealdor, only in poetic texts) the Baldr name as Ap- 

pellativum, and the meaning of this appellative is 'Lord'." Freyr and 

Baldr, the two Baals of the Old Norse myth, are, as far as I can see, the only 
Germanic deities who, instead of having their own name, simply had an 
pellative term meaning 'Lord'." 


One must therefore consider the North Germanic counterpart to the Baal-Anat-Mót constellal 
tion not only Freyr - Freya - Surtr, but also Baldr - Nanna - Hoór consider 
ten (Vennemann 1997b; 465). 


The note states: "I do not want to overemphasize the phonetic 
but it seems to me that the mere sound in Baldr - Nanna 
the couple Baal - Anat continues to live." [16 


2. Interpretation. Phol is the name of the god, and Balder or bal- 
which is the appellative (an. baldr, ae. bealdor) with the meaning 
'Lord, Prince'. Polomé was of this opinion, and, moreover, 
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Grimm in the last quote above the reference identity of balder and 
Phol assumed: 


With the word balder in the sentence 'dü wart dem [sic] balderes volon sin vuoz 
birenkit [sic] (there the foot of ,,Balder's" foal was sprained)' results in a 
Another problem: is it the God Bald(e)r or is the word as Ap- 

pellativum ('of the Lord', ie Phols)? 'Pace' Kuhn (1951) would be me 

inclined, with Simek (1984, 36) balder in this context with ae. bealdor 

in the meaning 'Lord' (Polomé 1996: 1841). 


You can perhaps see it that way, but you don't have to. In Paul's plan 
In any case, this question remained open: 


Likewise, it cannot be definitively decided whether Balderes is the name for the 
God Phol is to be understood (Grimm, Myth. I. 185 ...) or only as an appellative 
- Lord (Bugge, Studies 296ff. any must be understood (Mogk 1900: 324), 


My interpretation of the relationship between Balder and Phol suggests that this 
The question is not even worth asking. All three expressions, Phol, Baldr and baldr, 
originally meant 'Lord', as this was the meaning of the Semitic 

etymon ba'al, to which all three expressions go back. That 

the Semitic name from the borrowing pre-Germanic peoples 

immediately indicates the meaning of germ. baldr and 

indirectly the loan translation Freyr, which was also originally 

actually meant 'lord'. The etymological relationship of Phol to 


Bald(e)r (name) and baldr 'Lord' was certainly demolished by the 

older loan form Phol could only be considered as a name.” But 

were just as certain — at least in the older times — Bald(e)r (name) 

and baldr 'Lord' are considered to belong together. The name Bald(e)r 

and the appellative baldr were the same word. In the Old Testament 

becomes Hebrew 'adón 'Lord' (cf. German the Lord, the LORD, English the Lord, the 
LORD) is often used as a name; to ask whether at a certain point a 

Reference to Yahweh with the name the LORD or with appellative 

the Lord succeeds makes little sense. 


Kuhn (1951) denies the existence of an appellative ae. bealdor, an. 

baldr meaning 'lord'. He follows Edward Schróder (1891) in 

of the opinion that the noun in question is the name of the 

God is identical. However, unlike Schróder (1891: 243), he does not assume a 
metaphorical, kenning-like use of the name of God, the 

Schróder (1891: 240f.) despite all the recognized difficulties of a 
Indo-European xbhal- (Greek $aAós [Hesychios] 'white', lit. baltas 

'white', etc.) as 'the shining one, spreading light'. 
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Rather, he believes that, assuming the basic principles 

activity of Schróder's equation, the [7,7 appellative 

Noun itself originally 'gloss' ("or something similar") 

and only lived on in poetic language, while it 

has become the name of God. I myself need to distinguish between 

I cannot decide between these two proposals, because I know God's name 
and appellative nouns are not Indo-European at all. Only 

With the conclusion that Kuhn draws from his considerations, I can 
agree: "I see no other possibility to use the word 

in the German magic spell, as it is a name of the 

God, who was previously called by the name of Phol, as it is 

has often been suspected" (44). This is indeed Grimm's suggestion." 

I agree with that, except that I not only 

religious-historical identity of the deities, Phol - Balder, assume, 
but also the linguistic-historical identity of their 

Names, Phol = Balder, namely Phol = Bal(der), which I will explain below 
come back. 


A very simple but not very convincing solution to the problem 
Derolez (1963) offers this when he writes about Balder: 


On the mainland and in England his name has been found in some toponyms. 

men; however, the interpretation of these words is often uncertain. 

For a long time it was also thought that he would be born at the beginning of the second M 
burger spell mentioned: 


Phol and Wodan went to Holze. 


Then Balder's foal's foot was sprained... 


but this view has recently been questioned again, The sources, 
which refer to a god Balder, are therefore among the southern Germanic tribes 
extremely sparse (Derolez 1963: 152). 


In this work, Phol remains on the gods and myths of the Germanic tribes 

except in this translated quotation, completely unmentioned, so that the 

The question addressed and answered by Grimm was not at all relevant for Derolez. 
seems to pose. 


The special role that Balder plays in the Germanic world of gods 
and which, in my opinion, can rightly be seen as a reflection of the ancient Semitic 
Ba'al cult, Derolez comments as follows: 


He has often been associated with Near Eastern fertility gods such as Adonis in 
relationship and made it clear more or less clearly 
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Balder is considered to be a deity taken from there. Balder’s death would be 
According to this view, a phase in the life cycle of the vegetation god: so 
As life in nature dies at the beginning of winter, so too would 

the god must die in order to rise again in the spring with new life. 

Now it is indeed striking that the death of Balder’s supposed 

oriental relatives were celebrated with great mourning ceremonies, and that 
Balder had to be mourned by all living creatures. And then there is the 
Name of his wife Nanna, in which one can find an echo of the Babylonian 
Named Nana, he believes he has discovered this. However, Balder 

will not be resurrected before the end of the world; a firm connection with 
the vegetation cycle does not seem to have had its life. This 

enough to suggest that this god is borrowed from the Orient. 

to make it probable (Derolez 1963: 155f.). 


This single counterargument put forward by Derolez has since been 

Schier (1995) has been refuted. In my opinion, it is not possible 

There is no longer any doubt that Balder Ba'al and Balder's 

Name is a late adaptation of the Ba^al name, late enough, 

to — unlike xBal > +Pöl > Phol - the shift of 

Pre-Germanic tb- to Ur-Germanic tp- (and further to OHG ph-, di [pf-]) not 
to have been subjected any longer. 


Excursus to Section 20.4 


n 


In a conversation," explained Frank Heidermanns (Cologne and Munich) 
the etymological identity of Phol and Bal- (in Balder) from the same 
Reason for unlikely that the former form of the First Sound 

must have been subjected to displacement, the latter not. I 

I do not see this as a problem, but rather as evidence for a 

the temporal extension of the Semitic influence on the pre-Ger- 
manic, which is also due to the intensity of the lexical 

and structural influence is proven. 


That with sustained contact, loan forms both with and without 

Change due to a sound change in the target language - and in the border 
even duplicates — can get into a language, is well 

For example, there is no doubt that in High German both Pfanne, 

Peacock, arrow, peach, plum, pick, puddle, pound etc. (with second 

sound shift) as well as lease (including pact), panther, poplar, pass, 
Pain, pilgrim, pin, plague, pore, price, sample, powder, doll etc. (without 
Second sound shift) ultimately represent Latin loan words, 

In individual cases, successor languages of Latin or certain 
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Loan detours must be taken into account; loan duplicates are priest/pope, 
Palace/palace, pepper/paprika, corral/park, post/palisade, plant/plan- 
days, gate/portal (including doorman/porter), post/post, benefice/provision 
ant ua Nobody would think of etymologically 

logically from each other just because one element of a sound 

was subject to fraud, the other was not. 


The Semitic loan words of Germanic are far from being 

researched to the same extent as the Latin loanwords of German 

But the same phenomenon is already occurring in them. 

For example, in my opinion, urg. xapl- 'apple' (< semitic *"abVI-) 

and urg. tabr- (goth. abrs) 'strong, powerful' (< semitic x'abVr-) Semitic 

Loan words with or without first sound shift. Even a 

Sound shift doublet has already been discovered: urg. *fulka— 'department 

of an army' (German: people) and proto-West Germanic xplog- "instrument for dividing 
len (of the soil), plough' (German plough), both from Semitic *p/C (with velar 


, n 


consonants C, probably *p/g- and xpíh-) ‘divide’. 


Instead of seeing a problem here, I recognize the existence of the 
historical duplicates with Semitic etymology rather a 

Chance to solve an open problem in German and Indo-European studies 
namely the dating of the First Sound Shift. The Latin 

schen loanwords only provide a term ante quem, since none 

was affected by the First Sound Shift. If archaeology 

[719 succeeds in ending the era of Semitic colonial activities in 
North Sea region, linguistics would not only have a 

possibly earlier term ante quem, but also for the first time 

a terminus post quem -~ but always only with the 

Error susceptibility that I have for the second sound shift with reference 


on the Latin loanword problem (Vennemann 
1987: 32-37).? 


20.5. A new etymology for Balder 


Here I would like to once again look at the etymology of the name of God 
Balder, to. Baldr, come back. It is possible that my early 

herer suggestion — «Bal-name plus xr-suffix and d-epenthesis" - 

is correct. But it is also very "Germanistic" in that it is somewhat 

Bal- The following is undoubtedly interpreted as a suffix. If you look at Bal- 
the "semitistic", the following should be a specifier, a 

be the determining element. In this way of seeing, the observation 

interesting that the god Ba'al in the Semitic world with numerous 
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surnames that, according to the ancient Semitic word order, correspond to 
Basic name Ba'al must be inferior. Krahmalkov writes: 


dfivine name] BA'AL, principal male deity of the Phoenician-Punic pantheon. 

. The god appears in Ph[oenician] and Pu[nic] sources in numerous forms: See 
B'L ?DR, BL HMN, BL KRNTRYS, B'L MGNM, E'L SMD, B'L SPN 
(Krahmalkov 2000: sv B°L IM). 


Ribichini (1988: 105) also comments on this: 


The lack of precision in defining superhuman beings repeats 

also in the personal names of the deities, which are used as epithets or 

common names are used. We have seen this in the case of Els, find 

This is especially the case with Baal, whose name is usually translated as 'Lord' or 
*xMaster' and was applied to several deities at the same time 

but personal name of a god and, moreover, of a multitude 

accompanied by specifications and attributes, the designation of independent 

and separate superhuman personalities. So we find 

Baal Saphon, Baal Malage, Baal of Lebanon, Baal Addir, Baal Marquod, Baal 

Hammon, Baal of Tyre and Baal of Sidon, Baal mgnm and 

others, each of which represents a self-indigenous deity and which is characterized by 
the reference to a place, a city or a specific form of worship 

separate (Ribichini 1988: 105f.). 


Of the terms mentioned by Krahmalkov, the first appears, 

B°L'DR, which means 'Great Ba'al' ("Great Baal")." The 

Meaning - with "DR [729 'great, powerful, 

mighty"), cf. Krahmalkov 2000: sv "DR HI) — is on the one hand so 


generally that the designation B°L °DR is a variant of B°L (Baal) 
could be considered; on the other hand, the religious-historical B*L 
"DR exhibits functional characteristics that agree with Balder (see below). 


As a vocalization of the adjective "DR is pronounced with Hebrew 'addir 'big' 
and with the Abaddiri 'the Great Father' (as title) in a puni- 

schen inscription? Phoenician-Punic on the one hand this, on the other 

with the constant -i- of the transcriptions Baliddir and Baldir in 

same meaning "iddir opened." Which form the term 

in the Semitic contact dialects of Pre-Germanic is un- 

However, a correspondingly shortened form (cf. in particular 

Baldir) in the course of the final sound regulations easily the attested 

have taken on Germanic forms. 
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Not only in form, but also in function, as already 
said, this B^L °DR to the Baldr, who we know in the Scandinavian 
Mythology comes to mind. Ribichini writes: 


Of the gods mentioned in Phoenician inscriptions of the city [Byblos] 

Baal Addir, the 'mighty lord', is also to be mentioned: This name 

appears in Phoenician texts of the Persian period and later in some pu- 
and Neo-Punic inscriptions in North Africa. This is probably 

a chthonic deity, perhaps the same as the African Pluto, who in 

numerous Latin consecrations as a deity of the underworld and agricultural 
cial fertility is invoked (Ribichini 1988: 108). 


For Baldr, a connection with agricultural fertility was 

claimed (Simek 1995: sv Balder), but above all Baldr is the main 

factual "dying god" of the Germanic tribes and in this respect certainly a 
Underworld deity, which most strikingly shows him (1995) 

with the oriental deities Baal, Tammuz 

(Sumerian Dummuzi), Osiris, Adonis and Attis in a row. 


The occurrence noted in the last Ribichini quotation "in 

some Punic and Neo-Punic inscriptions in North Africa" is for 

my proposal is important because it would prevent the spread of precisely these 
Ba'al's manifestation to the west. The following inscriptions 

Attestations, three from Sigus near Constantine (Algeria), the Punic 

Kirtha or Roman Cirta, and one from Ain Kila bu Seba near Guelma, 

the Roman Calama, can be found in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 

(CIL): [75 


Deo patrio Baliddiri Aug[usto] sacrum ... (CIL VIII.Suppl.2, 19121) 


Baliddiris Aug[usti] sancti patrii dei statuam ... (CIL VIII Suppl.2, 


19122) 


(D)eo sancto (Ba) liddiri [Brackets and remainder destroyed] (CIL 
VIII.Suppl.2, 19123) 


Baldir[i] Aug[usto] sacrum ... (CIL VIII.1, 5279y^ 


Another Baliddiri dedication was made in 1966 at Ain Guettar (Guettar el 
Aiech, near Constantine) discovered: 


Baliddiri Aug[usto] sacrum... (Gascou and Guéry 1989: 152-154, 
with illustration)" 
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The consecrations to BL "DR in Phoenician language are at Donner 
and Róllig (1966/1968: No. 9B,5; 112,2-3; 115,2; 138,1; and 162,1 
[there BL °DR]) reproduced and commented on." 


For the loan of a combination of names and nicknames of the 

Ba'al, as it is assumed here for B^L 'DR — Baldr, I know 

no direct parallel." But there may be an indi- 

direct parallel, namely an adaptation through loan translation, which 
the fundamental possibility of such an appropriation probably 

To my knowledge, she is still 

not noticed; at least I find a corresponding interpretation 

in the dictionaries. I mean the Greek name of God 

Ilooeiówv 'Poseidon', with epic and dialectal variants 

ITooeidáov, Iloreibácv, lloreióáFew, Iloreidav, Iloreiás, 

Iloridás. "From Jloreidafwv (like Maxa-wv, Apera-wv wa; ...) 

was created by contraction -dQv, -óáv; besides -Üàs. ... The name is 
not clearly interpreted" (Frisk 1973-1991: sv ITooe.dQv)." Little 
There is doubt that the forelimb should be connected with móois 
'Husband, spouse, consort', "an old and widespread term for 
(House)master and husband: ... idg. *pdti-s. The word often occurs as 
hind part or with a genitive], e.g. óeorórns ['master, house- 

lord, ruler']” (Frisk 1973-1991: s.vv. móois, Oeomoérns). The 

Hind limb is problematic. It is widely believed that in the hind 
member an old word xda- for 'earth', as perhaps also as a prefix 
derglied in Anunrep (Frisk 1973-1991: s.vv. IlooeióQrv), see at 
Meier-Brügger (1992: 11.35) ,,'Poseidon', originated from the frequent 
Vocative] *potej dahón iSv 'Lord of the Earth @.a.'”. But these German 
tion is not generally shared [722 (cf. Frisk 1973-1991: s.vv., 
Chantraine 1984: sv, with references). I would like to consider 

give whether the second member is the same Indo-European word with the 
Root :xdem-/:*dom-/:*dm- and meaning 'house', the genitive 

visch in OÓeonórns 'lord, master of the house, ruler' as the foreword and 
also occurs in the following Greek words: déuw 


'build', Sdéjuos ‘house, apartment, room', ddazredov 'floor, ground- 
boden' (‘actually ‘house floor'), Oduap, -apros f. ‘wife, spouse- 
woman', Ouws ‘slave, servant and perhaps as a forerunner in 

Anunrep (Frisk 1973-1991: s.vv.). The basis would be a post-specific 
rendes counterpart *potis dm- 'master of the house' to prespecify- 
the xdems potis > deomórns '(of the) house lord'." Not insignificant 
In this context, it appears that a daughter of Demeter 

Name A éozouva 'mistress, housewife' and as a descendant Posei- 

dons (Rose 1992: 63). It could be argued that JJooeióov, 
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A éomoiwao and Anunrep uniformly as 'master of the house', 'of the house 


Li n 


mistress' and 'mother of the house'. 


The post-specifying order in «potis d(e)m- 'lord of the house- 

ses' does not correspond to the dominant serialization of the Indo-European 
schen, but also that of the Semitic, cf. Phoenician B/L BT 

("Hebrew xba^al (hab)bayit") 'proprietory god of a dynasty or state', 
literally simply 'master of the house', with BT (Hebrew bayit") 

"house, home' (Krahmalkov 2000: s.vv. B^L BT, BT 11).? Although Po- 

Seidon was a Greek god of the sea and earthquakes, 

but this does not exclude the possibility that he originated from a Phoenician 
ian trading town, where he was called B°L BT. A 

Paralle describes Ribichini with reference to the city of Berytus (di Beirut, 
Lebanon): 


The identification of the pantheon of Berytus is more complicated [than for Byblos, 
Tyros and Sidon]. According to Philo, the remains of the Greek 

Chinian god Pontos, while Kronos is the divine 

supremacy here to the god [723 Poseidon. The worship of a 

Sea deity is confirmed in sources of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

A Greek dedication, for example, seems to be dedicated to Poseidon, the 'Shaker 

of the earth', a local god named Baal Marquod, 

probably the name of an old city god, who is mentioned in the Latin 

Inscriptions identified as Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 


The Baal of Berytus, as a sea god with a trident and riding on a chariot 
depicted by Baalat-Aphrodite, the protector of sailors 

(identified with Juno Regina), and the god (or goddess) Sima. 

However, our evidence comes from a time when the widespread 

Greek and Roman syncretism the Phoenician cult forms in the 

City had already changed (Ribichini 1988: 110f.). 


Whether 'Lord of the Earth' or 'Lord of the House', the naming type, 
the word structure and the agreement with a trident-bearing 

the Sea-Baal indicate a Semitic origin of the name 

of this god. But if Poseidon - whether as B^L BT "Lord of the 


House” or otherwise named — originally the god of a Phoenician 

ian maritime and trading city, one can probably also describe the 
Thoughts that Baldr or Balder was originally known as B*L "DR 

or “Mighty Lord” was a chthonic god of the Phoenicians. 

If this approach were to be used, both its function in the North Germanic 
ic myth as well as its North and West Germanic name with er- 

explained with considerable accuracy. 
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Although for linguistic questions, in my opinion, 

View linguistic results always provide the greatest evidence 

power and other sciences only play the role of auxiliary sciences. 

ties, it should be noted that an evaluation of archaeological 

logical finds also indicate a prehistoric 

Baal cult in Scandinavia. At least it seems to Jørgensen 

(1987) succeeded in identifying a series of southern Scandinavian rock drawings 
using the Ugaritic Baal cycle." These representations 

From today's perspective, the texts appear like a picture Bible of the Baal religions. 
region, but according to Jørgensen, were a guide to the execution 

cultic acts." 


20.6. A relationship to the insular Celtic world? 


In section 20.3 I quoted Jacob Grimm as saying that he "holds 

te to Phol and Pol (whose o may have originated from a) the Celtic 

Beal, Beul, Bel, Belenus, a deity of light or fire, [and] the 

slav. Bjelbog, Belbog" (Grimm 1835: 1.188). Regarding Slavic, I have 

No specific statements are known in this regard, but it is noticeable that 

-bog 'Lord, God' seems to have been added merely to represent the Bel or Bjel of 
name in Slavic to be interpreted as 'white', because in fact 

the name is explained in Slavistics as 'white god' (Skok 1973: 

sv). Regarding Celtic I would like to quote Wagner: [724 


In Ireland the New Year (ie the Year of Growth) begins with Beltene 'May- 

day', one of the three great festivals of the year. ^ If Beltene means 'the fire of 
Bel' (cf. Sanas Cormaic No. 122, Ériu xviii 129), it becomes difficult to separate 
rate Bel from Akkadian bélum/bél 'Lord' (Common Semitic, cf. Uglaritic] 5?1, 
He[brew] ba'al etc.); a related figure is Welsh Beli Mawr, an old progenitor- 
deity whose name has found various explanations. ... [Details omitted here. ] 

In Ugaritic Mythology Baal takes the place of the Babylonian Tammuz; his 

defeat of Mor ('Death'), the king of the netherworld, and his re-establishment as 
king of the gods in his lofty residence as well as the role played by the goddess 
Atirat, who follows him into the netherworld, marks him clearly as the god of 

the beginning of summer. His presence in Irish Bel-tene 'May' would be, 

Therefore, mythologically well founded. In the East Tammuz and Ba'al are fore- 
runners of Jesus Christ and the same could apply to Mercurius, Lug, Dagde, 


Beli Mawr and other figures in the old Celtic world (Wagner 1975: 16f.).” 


Due to a lack of expertise, I cannot comment further on this matter. 
Schrijver (1999a) sees in those Bel events a - possible- 
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wise pre-Indo-European substratal — root bel- (or xb*el-), the 

primarily in West Indo-European words for the narcotic plant 

Hyoscyamus niger is attested: nkymr. bele, bela, aprov. belsa, span. 
belesa, velesa, ahd. bilisa, bilesa, bilsa (cf. nhd. henbane), nhd. (dial. 
obdt.) bilme, Frühdán. bolme, swedish bolm-ort, norw. bulme-urt, as. 
bilene, ae. beolone, beolene, Russian belená, Czech blen, blin, slov. blen 
ua Only secondarily does it appear in the mythological Celtic Na- 

men, because these deities are associated with this narcotic plant in 
connection, how such a relationship could have developed 

in the Latin name of henbane, apollinaris, spiegele. 

I do not want to deny that such a naming direction should be considered 
comes, even if I am just concerned about the foul-smelling henbane 

not easy.^ In my opinion, however, the relationship can be 

can also be seen the other way round, as is the case with Apollo/apollinaris 
is undoubtedly the other way round: The root bel- (Bel-) is primarily in the 
divine name and secondarily in the name of henbane." And 

This root Bel- is then given the name Bafals 

can identify. The long-term data analyzed in detail by Schrijver 

The Celtic god names Belisamaros, Beli Mawr and Bellinus are 

perhaps due to Ba^al names extended with epithets, 

similar to above Ger. Baldr/Balder on Phoenician BL ??DR; one could 

in Schrijver's reconstruction xBelesama- (in Belisamaros) e.g. at the in 
Carthage and Syria worshipped BaalSamém/BaalSamin, the 'Lord of the 
Heaven', think (Pauly2: sv Baal, Krahmalkov 2000: sv BL SMM). 

The mawr (< xmáros 'great') in Beli Mawr could [755 easily be the popular 
etymologically transformed final element of the no longer understood 
Semitic name of God, since such an addition evidently 

easily adjusts; cf. phóniz. B°L ?DR, Arabic "Allah kabir in "Allahu "akbar, 
dt. God Almighty. However, it seems to me 

Attempts to derive the Celtic gods' names and a 

toxic herb from loan gods names more promising than a 

Derivation of the Celtic gods' names from the name of a toxic 

Krauts. 


With regard to the above Wagner quotation, I would like to point out 
that some elements of this description also apply to Baldr. 

made, the relationship to Christian 

Ideas: 


They also wanted to highlight the obvious parallels between the B[alder] myth 
and explain Christianity as a Nordic imitation of Christian myths; 


This interpretation, which was particularly common in the second half of the previous [191 
S. Bugge [1889], who believed that the stories which the 
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Scandinavians in already Christian England about Christ, Son of God, heard 
Balder, son of the supreme god Odin, details such as 

the killing of Balder by the blind Hor, who was accused of the piercing of Christ 
by the blind Longinus in the Christian legend (Simek 1995: 

sv Balder). 


I consider such later parallels to be possible, but I think that 

the fundamental similarities between Baldr and Jesus 

Christ are to be placed much deeper, namely that they arise from the fact that 
both Baldr and Jesus Christ are Baals, in that they both represent the ancient 
Mithical religious concept of the “dying God” 

and actually both independently from each other from this imagination 

world. 


At least a partial reflection of these conditions in the 

island Celtic world, which is also linguistically Semitic in character, as 
we have known for over a hundred years”, is not, for other reasons, 
surprising. I will only mention one particularly striking coincidence 
mung. In representations of Celtic religiosity, the 

Worship of natural places such as springs, moors, rivers, stones, trees 
and mountains. This is what Birkhan says (I highlight the key terms): 


Whether revered as a healing source, oracle source or for some other reason, the 
Written and archaeological evidence for continental Celtic spring cults 

number in the hundreds. The continued existence of the 

Spring worship (often in connection with rather obscure saints) among the 

Island Celts to this day. The festivals discussed below also did not take place 
rarely took place at holy springs. These were and still are 

Sacrificial offerings ... 


A separate chapter should be devoted to the sacred moors, as we 

They are found mainly in the Armorica and on the British Isles. ... It is 
not to forget that one of the highlights of Celtic antiquity, the Sil- 
Gundestrup boiler, in [726 dismantled condition in a Danish moor, 


certainly as a sacrifice. ... Important and less important 
Rivers (Rhine, Seine, Danube, Thames, Whitham, Zihl and many others) 
received offerings, very often weapons ..., as well as open waters. 


Stone worship has probably existed everywhere; particularly impressive 
However, evidence comes mainly from Western Europe, because the existing 
pre-Celtic megaliths obviously had a high numinous potency 

had. 


Sacred trees were probably not uncommon among all Celtic tribes. 
sen. Their veneration actually follows from the importance of the sacred grove 
and probably also of the Xoanon. ... The five famous trees of Ireland, which represent the 
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vinzen are three ash trees and one yew and one oak. Air. 

bile "holy tree' often appears in modern place names as billy, 

such as in Moville and Toberbilly, in which there is also a reference to a holy 

Source (air. tobar) — a combination not uncommon in popular piety — 

Sacred trees were also important at the inauguration site in Ireland, 

and the annals often report that one tribe gave the other the 

cut down a sacred tree with the intention of harming the kingdom of the enemies. 

The law of Hywel Dda in Wales also recognizes sacred trees, all 

first and foremost the sacred yew (ywen sant), whose damage is associated with the highest 
sum had to be paid (Birkhan 1997: 778-781). 


Birkhan does not devote a separate section to the Celtic mountain sanctuaries. 
A mention can be found on p. 356: “Where the Romans [after the 

Decline of the Celtic Oppida] retained the old centres, 

They mostly moved the cities from the mountains and hills into the valley. 

The mountain then only had the old sanctuary, like that of Vassoca- 


letis among the Avernians ... and other cult sites of this kind." In the chapter 
"The Holy Time" describes how certain pagan festivals 
Ireland in 


Pilgrimages, the most important of which is the one to the 763 m high 'Reek' 
(Croagh Patrick in Co. Mayo) on 'Garland Sunday', the last Sunday in 

July, continue [livingl. As the Dindsenchas teaches, it seems that 

pagan traditions associated with this mountain 

The pilgrimage to the 

Cnoc Bréannan (Mount Brandon in Kerry), with 951 m one of the highest mountains 
Ireland. Here even a pagan fertility god Crom(m) Dubh ('the 

Black Bowed One'), in whose honour before the conversion by St. 

Brandan had been held a harvest festival. ... At many of these 

Graves are at the centre of Christian mountain rites, and they were or are 
still associated with fairs, folk festivals and convivial feasts... 

That a festival of the god Lugus was already celebrated in ancient Celtic times on 1 Augu: 
was held, we can from the festival of Mercurius-Augustus and the 

Maia-Augusta of Lyon (Lugdunum) ... which was associated with much political 
Sensitivity or propagandistic cunning to the old Celtic festival 

was grafted on (Birkhan 1997: 792f.). 


From my own research I may perhaps mention the Bavarian 

Mention Mercurius Cimiacinus von Ludenhausen (Vennemann 

1993b), whose sanctuary is located on the present church hill of Ludenhau- 
sen is to be assumed, precisely where his altar was found [727] and where 


The highest parish church in the district, St. Peter and 
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Paul. The mountain-relatedness of this Gallic Mercurius is also 

underlined by his nickname, which on the one hand is linked to the name 

men of the village of Gimmenhausen, just a few hundred meters away, in 

connection, but on the other hand ultimately based on an old European 

Etymon *kima, *kuma 'highest point of an elevation' 

should, cf. French cime, Italian cima x*summit, peak', Spanish cima 'summit, knoll, 
vertex (etc.)'.? 


This nature-related religious practice of the Celts is astonishingly 
exact counterparts in that of the Phoenicians: 


Characteristic of Phoenician religion is the attention that 
special places or natural phenomena that are important for their 
exceptional position or importance are considered sacred. In the Old Testament 
ment is often used on sacred forests, sacrifices on mountain tops, mountains, 
Stones and trees are pointed out as objects of worship. This is 
Inscriptions and classical sources confirm this. The Baal of Mount Li- 
banon, for example, was mentioned in a Phoenician text of the 8th century BC. 
a dedication by the governor of a Sidonian colony on Cyprus. 
Likewise, on Mount Tabor in Roman times there was the widespread 
worship of a mountain Baal, who was identified as Zeus. ... From In- 
writings we also know of sanctuaries that were built near springs or 
rivers, as well as forests used to worship various 
deities. And finally, we also find in the scriptures 
Philo's references to the worship of these 'local? Baals (Ribichini 
1988: 106). 


I consider these overarching religious-practical parallels to be important 
important because it allows the punctual comparison of individual phenomena through 
Embedding in a more general context. To only mention the 

mentioned mountain Baale: The pagan mentioned at Birkhan 

fertility god Crom(m) Dubh ('the black bowed one') of the 

Cnoc Bréannan with its harvest festival and the only one 

Ludenhausen inscription known Bavarian-Gallic Mercurius Cimia- 

cinus seem to be local mountain baals, which have their origins in the phó- 
nic mountain baals such as the B°L LBNN (“master of the Lebanon 

and the Anti-Lebanon mountains", cf. Krahmalkov 2000: sv) and 

the one worshipped on Mount Tabor in Roman times, identified with Zeus 
decorated mountain Baal. The Celtic parallels in detail 

Therefore, corresponding assumptions about the religion of the Germanic 

" [728 
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20.7. Solution to the problem 


After the above, it should be clear how I imagine the solution of the 
Section 20.1 of the Second Merseburg Magic 

saying: The spelling «Phol» in the combination «Phol end 

uuodan> is a partial High Germanization of a Low Germanic 

*«Pol» of the template to be taken seriously. No conjectures are necessary 
dig, except that the High Germanization is only partial in that the 

<o> remained in the original and was not reproduced as <uo>, 

as is the case elsewhere. 


If we count from the Germanic precursor *<Pol>, understood as 

*Pol, back to Pre-Germanic, we get xBól or *Bal. Both 

Forms lead to the name of an important ancient Semitic god, 

Baal, originally Ba'al, although +Ba/ is the preferred 

Reconstructed. Since the Germanic religion has long been considered to be 

om many parts is understood to be influenced by ancient Semitics, we have 

The following derivation obviously provides the solution to the problem of the 
Second Merseburg Magic Spell problem found: 


Semitic Ba'al, Ba'l 
— pre-urg. *Bal (loan-taking and sound substitution) 
> Urg. *Pol (1st sound shift, pre-urg. xà > urg. tö) 


> Old High German Phol <Phol>, for xPfól or xPfuol (2nd sound shift) 


Strictly speaking, we have found them again, because the corresponding 

The same proposal was made three quarters of a century ago. 

made" - admittedly outside of a suitable interpretation 

framework, so that in his time and since then he was understandably unsuccessful 

and actually fell into oblivion. It is to be hoped that 

that in the future it will become part of the established knowledge of German studies. 


Outlook on some parallel phenomena of the Celtic and 

Phoenician religion served the purpose of defining the interpretive framework, 
namely, the Semiticity of the Atlantic Northwest. 

These considerations resulted, among other things, in a new etymology 

gy of the name Balder or Baldr, namely as a younger variant 

of the name Phol: It is derived from the with an addition 

"DR 'great, powerful' Phoenician Baal name B?L ?DR, 

who, in contrast to Baal (Phol) himself, after the First Sound Shift 

was taken over: 
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phóniz. B^L "DR (probably Ba'l °Addir) 
> Baliddir > Baldir (inner-Phonician sound change) 
— germ. Bald(e)r 


Phol and Balder in the Second Merseburg Magic Spell prove 

thus as for Jacob Grimm, so also in my analysis as identical, 

albeit in a different way than Jacob Grimm assumed (or, if 

he recognized it: when he thought it expedient to make it known), namely 
not only from text linguistic, but also from etymological and cultural 
turhistorical reasons. [729 


Notes 


First published in 2005 in: Gerhard Meiser and Olav Hackstein (ed.), 

Language contact and language change: Proceedings of the XI. Conference of the 
Indo-European Society, 17-23 September 2000, Halle an der Saale. 

London: Oxford University Press. 


See the bibliography for the second spell on page 172. 
The c (see above) is omitted. 


With (italic) th for ht. Anders Bugge (1989: 298, note 1), the sinht- 
« xsinnaht (ags. sinniht, as. sinnahti 'permanent night') reconstructed. 


In a recent written version of her lecture, which I was allowed to read, 
for which I would like to thank Dr. Feulner, insofar as 

the reading Foll instead of Pfol for «Phol», as metrical evidence 

in favour of that reading cannot actually be invoked. 


Polomé (1996: 1841) evidently conjectures Fol, because he writes: "Since the 
The purpose of the 2nd Merseburg spell is to heal a foal, 

the name Phol is probably rightly related to Old High German folo 'foal'." — To 
For the tradition of this view, see the references in Schaffner (2000). 

The problem of the placement of a Proto-Indo-European *b- can be discussed here 
remain hidden for now. 


Strangely enough, you regain the lost alliteration when you 

for Phol the divine name that I consider a loan translation 

of the Phol name into Germanic, as becomes clear below: *Fró 

(an. Freyr) 'Lord'. Since I consider Freyr and Bald(e)r (= Phol, see below) as originally 


identical, this could be more than a curious observation 
act — if the verse is actually built on the f-staff. 


3rd person singular preterite indicative of bi-galan 'to sing, to conjure, 
discuss', Class VI. 


With Low Germanic or Early Old High German -d-. 
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Also with Low Germanic or Early Old High German -d-. 


The other possible reconstruction, *Bol, cannot be ruled out a priori. 
conclude that Bol is a attested variant of Ba'al; cf. Pauly: sv 

Baal. But Ba'al/Bal is much more common and in my opinion for 

the present purposes prevail. 


What I did not know on that occasion is that the equation 

by Phol with Ba'al was already tried. It can be found in Loewenthal 

1925: 69f. and, particularly succinctly, p. 88: “Baldr = Adwvis, ..., Phol = 

ba T", with equal signs that can be interpreted differently. That such a 

proposal at that time and since then (see the brief reference 

Philippson 1929: 170) received little attention, can be explained by the fact that 
there was no real historical theory in which he could have satisfactorily 
interpreted: How should a Semitic name of God be interpreted? 

among the Germanic tribes? Loewenthal noticed this problem 

of course, and, inspired by Neckel (1920: 169, 200), tried to 

Thracians or Thracian as mediators. In the context of my theory of 

the ethnogenesis of the Germanic peoples under Semitic colonial dominance (Venezuela) 
nemann 1997b: 473, note 34; 2000) the connection becomes evident. 


See Paulyz: sv on distribution, rank and publication 

sen of the Semitic god Ba'al (regionally also Bel and Bol) in ancient 

World, and Orel and Stolbova (1995: No. 182 xba'il- 'man') for the distribution 
of the underlying appellative in the Hamito-Semitic languages. 

Especially in the historical Phoenician colonial world, the Baal 

Name widespread (Ribichini 1988: 105-108). See also below section 

20.6. 


See Leo (1843: 225): "The Celts had a god Belus, who 
in the remnants of superstition it is called Bea!" 


These toponymic occurrences of the Gótterna, assumed by Grimm, 

are discussed in detail in Grimm 1842b and then also in the German 
ian mythology (Grimm [1981]: 1.186-188, 189 

Note 2; see also 111.79f.). 


What is meant here is an Old High German equivalent, if it existed, for 
"Latvian Pilnitis" (cf. Grimm 1842a: 190). 


See Golther (1895: 384f.): "Should Phol, Pol, be a corruption of 

Apollo? Perhaps like Mercury-Wodan, Hercules- 

Donar, Hercules-Magusanus, Mars-Thingsus a Roman-German formula 
Apollo-Balder and the foreign word became popularly known as Pol, after the 
hds. Shift to Phol. However, Apollo and Balder are of the same nature 

and can therefore have been placed opposite each other." Then 

However, these assumptions are being questioned, as are Grimm's 

toponymic references and ultimately possible connections to Volla 
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(an. Fulla, Greek Plutos). "A mutually satisfactory and safe solution 
has not yet succeeded" (Golther 1895: 385). 


The relevance of the German and English place names is, however, 
However, it was questioned by Golther (1895: 385) and by Philippson (1929: 
171) with good arguments: They were mainly derived from 

ae. pól, German Pfuhl, partly from ae. pal (ne. pole). In particular: 
.The English place names therefore offer no evidence of the 

Existence of the Germanic, let alone the Old English god Phol" 
(Philippson 1929: 171). In fact, the agreement of the 

God's name xPól and the appellative noun *pól coincidentally: 

+Pöl is (as *Bal) a very old Atlantic loan, which not only 

Change xà > tō, but also subject to the First Sound Shift 

was; *pól is in my opinion (Vennemann 1995: 71, note 76) 

a younger old European loanword (cf. Lat. palis 'swamp'), which only 


nor the vowel change and in High German the High Germanic 
(Second) sound shift. (Anders Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv 
palüs.) 


The identical reference claimed as established in the above quotation 

Mogk draws conclusions about Phol and Balder later - in his short article 

Phol — in doubt: "Whether he is, of course, with Balder, mentioned immediately afterwards 
identical, i.e. only a nickname of Balder, is very doubtful, since 

It cannot be proven whether Balder used the nomen proprium or appellative © 

Rather, he seems to have been a local deity whose 

one finds so many in the inscriptions of the motif stones, and their meaning 

and being will always remain closed" (Mogk 1915-16: 423). 


The note states: "Schier has drawn the parallel mainly for 

Baldr, but he points out several similarities of the 

Baldr myth towards the Freyr myth. See also Reallexikon[2], Vol. 2, sv 
Balder (by Kurt Schier), $ 4." 


Just as Freya 'mistress' apparently comes from Baalat 'mistress' (cf. BLT GBL, "patron 
deity of Byblos", cf. Krahmalkov 2000: sv), the name of the Aph- 

rodite identified original city goddess of Byblos (Ribichini 

1988: 107). 


The note explains this in more detail: "The name Baldr is like 

the appellative baldr/bealdor 'lord' is etymologically unclear. The derivation 

from the adjective ancient German xbalpaz 'bold' (Gothic balp-, Old High German bald, Angl 
ae. beald, ne. bold) would be morphologically obscure. This derivation would also 

tung etymologically, since tbalpaz 'bold' itself is unexplained 

I suspect that the appellative baldr/bealdor 'lord' and 

in the divine name Baldr, which is etymologically identical with the appellative 

is an Atlantic loanword, whose etymon can be traced back to the 

Atlantean (perhaps as xb-"-Ir-) from the Semitic Baal word. 
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Something similar may also be possible (perhaps with a base xb-"-1-1-) for the 
adjective xbalp- ‘bold’." Peter Schrijver wrote to me on 1. 

June 2001 that he was considering the morphological formation of xbalpra- 'Lord' (with "rc 
or xrro-derivation) is not obscure and that the etymon Celtic 

relatives (kymr, balch 'proud' etc. < "b(x)Na)l-(s)ko-). I must 

However, at least the basis of the whole remains from the Indo- 

Germanic point of view in the dark, at least according to Kluge/Seebold 

(1995: sv bald): "But that is the case [namely through the comparison with air. 
balc 'strong, powerful', welsh balch xbold'] presupposed ig. xbhal- his 

Sound structure is striking and not comparable." On the first sentence 

I can therefore confirm my comment quoted here. I am coming 

to the problem below in Section 20.5. 


Nepr may also be included, the father of Nanna, the wife 
Balders; see below note 42. 


If one leaves out the Semitic feminine ?, the similarity of the two 
Goddess names, like Nanna and Ana, even bigger. 


Di Bugge 1889: 296-307. 


To compare would be Greek, "Adwvis/-idos, also Adwv/-os («- Hebrew "adón 
'Lord'), which had no appellative support in Greek and 

was certainly just a name; cf. Chantraine 1990: sv The Semitic Her- 
origin of this otherwise indecipherable name (a derivation of Greek. 
avédvas 'fallen', Aor. dóeiv is quite unlikely) is strangely 

often disputed, cf. Frisk 1973-1991: sv See, however, eg Ribichini 

1988: 108. 


It is also included in Haubrichs (1988: 434), although there (p. 433) 
Phol is rendered in the translation without comment as Vol. 


On May 30, 2001 in Munich. 


For *xapl-, tabr- and *xfulka—/xplog— see Vennemann 1998c: 8 3.3, 2001b, 
1998d: $$ 1 and 5. 


I would like to thank Frank Heidermanns for allowing me to take this excursion to 
to our conversation. He himself also believes, according to my above statements, 
ments, he held on to his concern that the combination of the two forms 

Phol and Bal- (in Balder) make the derivation uncertain. 


Or one of the derivations suggested above in note 22. 
The remaining terms do not fit either phonologically or semantically: 


B'L HMN "the Baal of the Phoenician city of Hammón near Tyre" and much- 
Despite its distribution in the western Mediterranean, it is not easy to 


interpretation in the North Atlantic; B°L KRNTRYS “patron deity of the state of “mq 
"dn and its capital"; B'L MGNM “patron god of the Magonid dynasty of 

Carthage"; B°L SPN "the god Baal as master of his divine mountain Sapón 

(Jabal al-Aqra')" (Krahmalkov 2000: s.vv.); B/L SMD "Baal of the Mace «, 

the personal god» of Gabbar" (Krahmalkov 2000: sv SMD ID). In Krah- 
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malkov's dictionary contains further B°L entries on pages 113-121 with 
The other Ba'al surnames mentioned by Ribichini are 

are clarified as follows, see Krahmalkov (2000: s.vv.): 

Baal Addir is BL ?DR, su, Baal Marquod, BSL MRQD and BA'AL, respectively 
MARQOD "Baal of 'Dancing', perhaps an epithet and byname of the god 

Baal as author of tremors and earthquakes that cause objects to reel (rqd) 
violently". Baal Malagé seems unexplained (Krahmalkov 2000: s.vv. B'L 
'MLG'). 


Cf. CIL VIILSuppl.2, 19121: “Mallemus Balla]ddiri, sicut habuimus 
Abaddiri (-B °DR) in title reperto Manlianae quem infra edemus ...; at de 
lectione constat tam hic quam in proximis duobus." 


See Ribichini (1988: 106) Baal Addir and Krahmalkov (2000: sv 

B'L ^DR) Ba'al "Iddir. Jongeling (1985-1986: 129) explains the middle vowel 

of Baliddir through regressive assimilation between a secondary and a 

main tone syllable: / ba'l ^ad'dir/ » / bal ad'dir/ » / bal id'dir/, from here 
then the syncopated form Baldir. [bal id'dir/ » /bal'dir/. Also to Abaddir 

An assimilated variant is attested as abidir (ib., 129f.), and presumably 

ly a syncopated form abdira (ib., 130, n. 21). 


For more details see Février 1949 and Ribichini 1986, also Lipitiski 
(ed. ) 1992: sv BAAL ADDIR, where the god is equated with Baal Hamon. 
, a god of agriculture (ib., sv BAAL HAMON). 


The editors add to this inscription “Numen alibi non nomi- 

nature", but Bakdir is mentioned in CIL VULSupp!.2, 19121 ("Baldir Augustus iam 

prodierat n. 5279") and also otherwise since then equated with Baliddir, this 

again with B?L "DR (,,Baliddir cum explicandum sit BL “DR significat 

dominus potens"). I have chosen the dative-i in Baldir according to the Baliddir inscripti 
ten supplemented. 


The inscription is also mentioned by Lipiriski in his article BAAL ADDIR in 
Lipinski (ed.) 1992 mentioned, 


Peter Schrijver points out in his letter of 1 June 2001 that the 

late attribution of BAAL-ADDIR worship for my connection with 

Balder could be problematic. Apart from the fact that a testimony 

only marks a terminus ante quem, I would suggest a temporal order 

of BAAL-ADDIR worship compared to the general Ba'al worship 

On the contrary, it is considered favorable, since BAAL ADDIR (Baliddir, Baldir) 
the Germanic peoples, in contrast to Ba'al, only after the first sound shift 
exercise may have become known; see above the excursus to section 20.4. 

Except possibly Celtic xBelesama- (in Belisamaros) from 

Baalsamém/Baalsamin 'Lord of the Heavens', see below section 20.6. 


Some older etymological attempts in Paulyj: sv also convince 


not. 
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Peter Schrijver (letter dated 1 June 2001) sees an approach xpotis dm- 
formal problems due to the long d in /Torei8&Fwv. However, 


Given the variety of forms documented, one can probably assume that 
Redesigns are expected. 


The Roman counterpart to the Greek Poseidon is Neptune. 

his name must be considered etymologically unclear (Paulyj, 2: sv). What 
seems not to have been noticed yet is that in a Mediterranean 

context his name could begin with Egyptian nb 'Lord'; cf. the 

Names of Nédéus, Egyptian Nbt-hwt, Nebet-hut 'mistress of the house', with 
nb-t 'mistress' and Awt 'house' (Hannig and Vomberg 1999: 603). A 'master 
of the house' would be Nb-Awt in Egyptian, vocalized perhaps +Nephut. Whether 
Whether a Neptune can be obtained from this must be clarified by experts; 
Walde and Hofmann (1982: sv Neptünus) point out the tentative in- 
Dogermanic approach xneptus 'wetness, moisture' to the "Führersuf- 

fix" derivation pattern from Portünus (from portus, -üs 'house entrance, port'), 
tribunus (from tribus, -us 'tribe'), dominus (from domus, -üs 'house'), so 
that a foreign *Nephut "master of the house" already became xNephutünus and 
could have become Neptune. If you don't take a 

Indo-European, but a Mediterranean origin of the name of God 

Neptune and a mediation by the Phoenicians, so also 

the Pictish royal name Nehton (Vennemann 1995: 453f.). 

Remarkably, the father of Nanna, the wife of Balder ('the 

Lord'), with a hitherto completely misunderstood name Nepr (Simek 1995: 
sv). Perhaps it is also associated with another loan name (Egypt. 

xNeb- 'Lord' — pre-Germanic *Neb- > Germanic Nep-) just again 'the Lord'. 
See also Krahmalkov (2000: sv): °L BT ,'God of the State' 

(Legend on the reverse of coinage of Cirta, identifying the god [Baalham- 
mon] on the face of the coin). Compare B^L BT)", actually 'God of 

House'. 


Relationships of the petroglyphs to cults of the Mediterranean were 

had already been suspected earlier; see e.g. Persson 1930. As 

The depiction of dramatic scenes is mainly found in the rock carvings 

by Stumpfl (1936: 211-214). New — and indeed striking in the 

Degree of agreement — in Jorgensen’s case, the interpretation is based on 
of a specific text. 


Getting to grips with the Baal Cycle is not an easy task for Germanists 
Task. I personally found Smith 1994 particularly interesting and helpful. 
For Beltene or Beltaine see also Birkhan 1997: 792f. 

I owe the reference to this passage to Peter Schrijver, who, however, 


does not agree with this view (Schrijver 1999a, especially p. 
34-35). 
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The OED defines henbane as follows: "The common 

name of the annual plant Hyoscyamus niger, a native of Europe and nor- 

in Asia, growing on waste ground, having dull yellow flowers streaked 

with purple, viscid stem and leaves, unpleasant smell, and narcotic and poi- 
sonorous properties; also extended to the genus as a whole." At Seidensticker 
(1997: 81, 82) one reads the following: "Predominantly derogatory terms 

As with smell, the most common are the extremely numerous 

Compounds with Hund-. ... Also in Hunnemigenkriit for the image- 

mustard ('Hyoscyamus niger L.') ... in the Góttingen dialect a negative 

tive judgment." 


For this naming direction, see also e.g. Adonisróschen (with Marienrós- 
chen) and St. John's wort. 


Schrijver writes in the letter of 1 June 2001: "The 'naked' form Bel is 

nowhere attested in the Indo-European area (Beltene is ambiguous: xBel(V)(s/n)-)." The 
is certainly correct. But the variant Be! (along with Bol) of Ba'al or 

Baal is also found in the Semitic world, and "naked" Baal is, if I 

right, is documented in the Germanic Phol and, elementary Greekized, in 

Greek: ByAos (Paulyo: sv Baal), the name of a Greek 

Mythology is not an overwhelmingly important figure, but at least a son- 

nes of /1:855, i.e. North Africa, and in turn the father of Javass and 

of Atyvrrros (Rose 1992: 268, 373 note 9). 


It would take too long to explain this here; see the references in 
Vennemann 2000b. 


In Bavaria, local newspapers report every April how the youth of the 

one village the maypole of the other village 

stole or attempted to steal. The recovery of the maypole, but 

Even the self-release of caught maypole thieves is subject to costs (at least 
at least those of a shared beer-filled snack), the accompaniment 

sion restores regional peace. See May Day and Maypole 

also Birkhan 1997: 793. 


In my opinion, this etymon is not, as is commonly attempted, directly 

(as a loanword) with Greek «oua, -aros n. "wave, surge, surf' and 

nor with «opa (= xoa) 'fetus, embryo, offspring' 

although the latter is evidently translated as cyma 'young sprout' in the Romanic 
nic languages — not in Latin — (Meyer-Lübke 

1992: No. 2438). I consider the explanation given by Frisk (1973-1991: 


sv «üua): “The common and old meaning ‘wave, surge’ must 
if based on a visual conception; the related Latin 
cüm-ulus ‘heap’ suggests ... a pre-Greek borrowing." 


Regarding the possible Semiticity of Celtic mythology, 
Schrijver refers me to the etymology of the Irish Kó- 
king named Ailill (Aillill, Elill) ("which I cannot refute so quickly 
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[like the connection of the insular Celtic Bel names to the Phoenician 

Bel or Baal namest”', letter on 21.12.2000). Wagner writes: “On 

the evidence of the W[elsh] form the initial vowel could have been original 

nally e-. If this is correct Insular Celtic e//i// could be identified with Akka- 
dian ellil, adapted from Sumerian Enlil, the name of the second highest god 

in the Mesopotamian pantheon" (Wagner 1975: 17). The etymology is 

Wagner elaborates on this on several pages. 


See above section 20.2, note 12. 


21. The name of the Isle of Thanet”! 


Abstract 


The name of the Kentish island Thanet, near the mouth of the Thames, has no 

generally accepted etymology. In view of the history of the place and the criteria by 
which the Phoenicians selected the locations for their trading strongholds, an ety- 
mology is defended suggesting that the island was named by the Phoenicians after 

the foremost city deity of their western capital, the goddess Tanit of Carthage. — 
Attention is also paid to the Roman name of Richborough, Rutupis, and to the 

old name of the Thames, Tamesa/Tamesis/Tamese, both of which have Mediterra- 

nean counterparts suggesting a Semitic connection. 


Introduction 


The name of the Isle of Thanet at present lacks any generally accepted 
etymology. Since the name is recorded in antique, it cannot be Ger- 
manic. Two Celtic etymologies favorably repeated in the place-name 
dictionaries were recently shown unbeatable. An etymology reaching 


even further back in time was characterized as implausible and impos- 
sible in the same study. I therefore trust that a fresh investigation of the 
problem will be welcome. 


21.1. Thanet and Tanat: Attestation and interpretation 


Ekwall (1960: sv Thaner) has the following entry about the name of 
the Isle of Thanet, the easternmost part of Kent: 


Thanet (than-) K? |Tanatus 3[rd century] Solinus), Tanatos c 730 Bede, Tenid 
679, T nice 949 BM, Tenet c 890 OEBede, 943 BCS 780, Tanet DB, Txnate 

1205 Lay]. The name is identical or cognate with the river-name TANAT. It 
may mean 'bright island' or 'fire island' (from a beacon or lighthouse). 
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The entry for the river Tanat reads as follows: 


Tanat Rliver] Sa? [Tanad 1263 Brut, Tanat 15 WWorc]. A British] river name 
identical with O[ld] Wfelsh] taner in pers. ns. [personal names] and meaning 
'brilliant river', OW tanet is derived from tan 'fire'. [346 


Ekwall does not explain why it is believed that the names, Thanet and 
Tanat, are of Welsh origin, nor does he give reasons for assuming that 

the Isle of Thanet should be called 'brilliant island' or 'fire island' and 
the river Tanat, 'brilliant river'. In the case of the river, no attempt is made 
made at all to account for its presumed brilliance (or fieriness). In the 
case of the island, a guess is offered that the name may derive from a 
beacon or lighthouse; but this sounds very much like a learned folk 
etymology, because it is exclusively based on the meaning of the form of 
the name has in Old Welsh and not on material evidence. The proposal 

also raises the question what the island was called before it was named 

for its beacon or lighthouse, and it does not offer parallels for such a 
renaming process whereby an area is called 'brilliant' or 'fiery' for a 
beacon or lighthouse." 


21.2. Thanet: The most recent account 


The entry /sle of THANET in Watts 2004 is considerably more detailed 

than that in Ekwall 1960 but provides little towards a better explanation. 
After identifying the place it begins by stating that the translation of the 
name is "uncertain". Among the "Latin and Greek forms" the most 

significant addition is the Ptolemzan form ToXiaris vYoos (with variant 
ToAiaris) 'the island Toliatis', with TO AJ thought to represent misread 
TON, thus Tondtis.* As to the etymology of the name, Watts writes: 


British *Tanneton either from the root *fenos, *xtenet- as in Irish fine 'fire' 
(Olr. tene, genitive sing. tened), Wlelsh] tán, Co[rnish] Breton tan; the 
reference may have been to the lighthouse or fire beacon: or Gaulish *rann 
'oak-tree' as in Breton tann, Ofld] Fr[ench] tan (whence English tan, tannin 
etc.) + suffix -etum and so 'oak-wood'. With normal early Anglo-Saxon 
substitution of ¢ for e and consequent i-mutation this became 0jld] E[nglish] 
Tanid, Tenid, later Tanet, Tenet. The modern form with Th- seems to be due to 
a learned but false connection with Greek thanatos 'death', first proposed by 
[347 Isidore of Seville following a hint in Solinus, Etymologies 14: "Tanatos, 
an island of the ocean separated from Britain by a narrow channel [...] called 
Tanatos from the death of serpents; for while it has none of its own, soil taken 
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from it to any place whatsoever kills snakes there." Nennius Historia 
B[rittonum] 32, c.800, offers an alternative name for this island which 
Vortigern handed over to Hengest and Horsa, insulam quae in lingua eorum 
vocatur Tenet, britannico sermone Ruoihm 'the island called in their, sc. the 
Germans', tongue T, in British R', a tradition repeated by Asser c.894, who 
gives the name as Ruim. 


Agreeing with Watts I reject the etymology based on Gk. Üávaros as a 

learned folk etymology. However the two etymologies presented by him 

without criticism I do not find satisfactory either. The former, 'place of 
fire fi.e. of lighthouse or fire beacon]', which is the same as that given 
by Ekwall, merely based on the sound-shape of a Celtic word; but 

neither is there any reason to believe that the name is Celtic in origin nor 
has evidence for such a material structure been found. The latter, 

*Tanneton or rather xTanneton 'oak-wood', which was proposed by 

Fórster (1941: 579) and cited by Jackson (1953: 331f.) in support of 

the sound-substitution replacing Late British e by southern Pre-Anglo 

Saxon i, Anglo-Saxon i (in Tenid, Tenid), likewise fails to be made 
plausible, or supported by evidence." Note also that the two etymologies 
cancel each other out; they cannot both be valid. But they can both be 
false, and I think they are. In short, it appears to me that the name of the 
Isle of Thanet has no satisfactory etymology in the most recent topo- 

nymic dictionaries." 


To be precise: I would have no quarrel with the two meanings as- 

signed to it in Brittonic if the reconstructed forms of the name were cor- 
rect. Such combinations of sound, meaning, and referent as the above 

are certainly possible. But I am convinced that they would be possible 
only as the result of popular etymology. [348 As popular etymologies, 
both proposals would be worthy of further analysis with the goal of de- 
terminating the correct one, ie the one entertained by the Britons them- 
selves. However, my interest is not in the way the name was adopted and 
understood by the Britons but in the original name given the island and 
reflected in its attested forms. More importantly, however, the re- 
constructed forms are themselves not correct, according to Coates 


(2000b: 33f.)." 


My own attempt will only accommodate the name of the island and 

leave the name Tanat of the river in Shropshire unaccounted for. There 

is no reason for assuming that they reflect the same etymon." Since 
several languages were spoken in England during the periods in which 

the names were given, languages of which at least Pre-Celtic languages, 
Celtic languages, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon have to be considered in the 
cases at hand, I even have to reckon with the possibility that they derive 
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from different languages, which would render their seeming homo- 

phony accidental. Therefore I do not consider this etymological separately 
tion of Thanet from Tanat disadvantageous for the etymology of 

Thanet supported here, because it is not a priori likely that an area of 
land bears the same name as a river without a geographical connection 

to that area of land." 


21.3. The comparative approach to place names 


I believe that the etymology of a place-name cannot normally be found 
simply by an inspection of dictionaries but that the geography and hu- 
man use of the place has to be considered. It is therefore not enough to 
compare the place-name to appellatives and other sorts of names of 
various languages; the named place has to be compared first of all to 
other places whose names appear similar and whose geographical set- 
tings are comparable. 


A case in point is the etymology proposed by Coates (19882) for the 

name of The Solent, the strait separating the Isle of Wight from the 
English mainland, whose main characteristic feature is the island's 
coastal cliffs serving as a landmark for sea traffic. Coates compares this 
place to several other places with similar names and find that they are 
also marked by cliffs. Since for those other places, situated on the 
coast of Northwest Africa and of the Mediterranean Sea, [449 an ety- 
mology based on the Semitic root s/^ 'rock, cliff' is on record, Coates 
suggests that the English toponym may be based on the same Semitic 

root and mean something like 'place of cliffs'. This etymology has 

been extended to Solund, an island (or group of islands) off the coast of 
Norway, and to the Isles of Scilly off the coast of Cornwall (cf. Venne- 
mann 1999a: $8 [16.]4.1.2-3). 


Another case in point is the etymology proposed by Coates (1988b) 

for the name of (North and South) Uist. He equates the name with that 

of the Phoenician island of Ibiza. Coates cites an expert opinion ac- 
cording to which the Semitic name of the island was ai-b-$-m, to be read 
as "i-büsim, °i-bdsem or "i-besim; the name either means ‘isle of pines' 


(in which case the name of the Western Balearic islands, Pityousoi, is to 
be compared) or, more likely, 'isle of balsam'. Coates (1988b, 23) con- 
cludes his analysis with the following words: 


The similarity should not surprise us, because contacts between Iberia and the 
west coast of Scotland have been shown from as early as Neolithic times. They 
can be traced, for example, in certain remains of the culture of the megalithic 
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monument builders. Whilst we cannot provide a detailed etymology for Uist (or 
Ibiza, for that matter), there is no reason to reject out of hand the notion that 
the two names have a common origin. 


Moscati (1996: 221) and Acquaro (1988: 470, illustrated p. 473) refer to 
Ibizan coins showing the Egyptian god Bes and suggesting a special 
connection between Ibiza and Bes." If this is the correct etymology, 

then Coates' formal equation of /biza and Uist would imply the occur- 
rence of an 'Isle of Bes' in the Hebrides. Even if the etymology is not 
valid, it shows that to the Ibizan 'Isle of Bes' was a natural interpreta- 
tion of the name of their island: an official folk etymology, so to speak. 
It proves that in the Phoenician world there was nothing unusual about 

an island named for a deity — a motif that will play an important role in 
section 21.6 below. 


Yet another example is the interpretation of the element /re- in the 

name of Ireland, Olr. Eriu, from xiueriii (= xi + ueriii), as Semitic, 
meaning 'Copper Island', on the onomastic analogy of the names of 

other places that were the goals of trading seafarers in historical times, 
viz. Spice Islands (the Molucca Islands), Gold Coast, Ivory Coast, etc. 
(cf. Vennemann 1998h). 


An earlier proposal of this kind is Henning's (1925: 87f.) suggestion 

that promunturium Rusbeas (Pliny, Natural history IV, 95), located by 
Henning and others in the north of Scotland, namely as the 

northernmost point of the known [359 country in the north of Britain, con- 
tains the frequent Phoenician toponymic element rus (Hebrew ros'^) 
'promontory'." He writes (Henning 1925: 88): 


In northern Scotland, the Nordic sagas are known in a wider context 

the landscape of Ros, today Ross and Cromarty with the northern Hebrides, 

Tainsveitir and parts of Inverness, so that the continuation of the name is remembered 
can be. one would then also look for a Semitic word in -bea, Hebrew. 

pea 'corner'x, gr. Bed, eai [...] corresponding, cf. also phón. Poora 

besides Ruspe, Ruspa. the b could be most easily replaced by Greek 

mediation. The meaning would be the same as that of the synonym 


phonics. Ruspina 'promontorium anguli'.' 


I therefore consider it mandatory to compare the Isle of Thanet to others 
places with similar names and comparable geographical settings or hu- 

man uses. TO be able to do so, I first have to describe the Isle of Thanet 
itself in this way. 
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21.4. Geography and history of the Isle of Thanet 


The Isle of Thanet is the easternmost part of Kent. On the north, east, 
and south side it borders on the North Sea. It is a "land-bound" island, 
ie one not fully separated from the country, yet difficult to access from 
there because of swamps, rivers, canals, and the like. 


The main gate to the Isle of Thanet always seems to have been the 

city of Richborough, Rutupiae or, in ordinary usage, Rutupis to the Ro- 
mans (cf. OSRB 1994, Rivet and Smith 1979: 449). It is described by 
Burke (1983: 53) as follows: [351 


Richborough once stood on Tanatus, the Isle of Thanet, separated by the Want- 
sum channel from the main part of Kent. Its earliest defenses consisted of earth 
ramparts protecting timber warehouses, weapon stores, workshops and barracks 
blocks. These earthworks erected by the very first troops on this bridgehead can 
still be seen near the west gate; and at the same gate the supply route began 
Canterbury and beyond it to London. 


What is implicitly stressed here is the strategic value of the "land- 
bound" island: whoever possessed it had a bridgehead from where to 
conquer or control Kent while remaining unattackable from the land- 
side. The following quotes from the web site "Tanatus Insula" 
highlight these aspects: 


The sand bar south of Cliffs End was very likely one of the initial objectives in 
the Claudian invasion campaign of AD 43, as the native population there 

would have to be contained before the main landings took place on the 

mainland. The sand bar, now called Ebbsfleet, is also the traditional landing site 
of the Saxons in 449, and of Saint Augustine in 597. [...] 


There are a handful of references to Tenet in the Saxon Chronicle of the Twelfth 


century, recording the use of the island as a winter base for Viking raiding 
parties, as illustrated by the following extracts. 


Since the website merely quotes a dated translation from 1823, I have 


collected the passages referring to Thanet using the index of Plummer 
1952 and citing his edition of version A (Parker) and E (Laud) plus one 
passage from C (Abingdon), comparing A and C to the most recent edi- 
tions by Bately (1986) and O'Brien O'Keeffe (2001), respectively.” 
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a. 851 (E). [...] 7 haóene men [zrest?'] on Tenet ofer winter geseton.” 


a. 853? (A). [...] ^Pa' by ilcan geare Ealhere mid Cantwarum, 7 Huda mid 
Suprigium gefuhton on Tenet wip hepnum herige, 7 &rest sige namon, 7 par 
wearb monig mon ofslagen, 7 adrunces on gehwebere hond." 


a. 865 (A). Her set hepen here on Tenet, 7 genamon frip wip Cantwarum, 7 
Cantware him feoh geton wip pam fripe, 7 under pam fripe 7 pam feoh 

géhate se here hiene on not up order, 7 oferhergeade all Cent eastewearde."? 
[352 


a. 969 (E). Her on pissum geare Eadgar cyng het ofer hergian all Tenet land." 
a. 980 (C). [...] 7 py ilcan geare was Tenetland hergod;x 


a. 1046 (E). [...] 7 on pis ilcan geare comon to Sandwic. Loden 7 Yrling mid 
"XXV: Scipon. 7 namon ber unasecgendlice here hude. on mannum 7 on golde 7 
on seolfre, pet nan man nyste hwet bes ealles wes. 7 wendon pa on buton 
Tenet. 7 woldon per pet ilce don. ac pet land folc hardlice widstodon. 7 
forwerndon heom zgóer ge up ganges ge wateres. 7 aflymdon hi panon mid 
eall.?? 


While the Isle of Thanet thus served as a gateway for those eager to enter 
the south of Britain from the Continental and Scandinavian coasts, the 
opposite is equally likely: Whoever was in control of the south of Britain 
and in possession of a strong fleet, could control the Continental and 
Scandinavian coasts across the Mare Germanicum using the Isle of Tha 

net as a naval base. I believe that precisely this holds true of the Phoe 
nicians: It immediately explains the Semitic influences observable in the 
Proto-Germanic language and culture (cf. Vennemann 2000b, 20042). 


21.5. The Isle of Aphrodisias 


Cádiz (Phoen. ?gdr 'wall, castle, fortress" ^, Gk. Gddeira, Lat. Gades), 
founded about 1100 BC, was located in antiquity on three islands 
(Barceló and Niemeyer 1998: 730): 


The Phoenician settlement was located on the now land-based island of Erytheia, 


h[oday] S. Sebastián (Plin. nat. 4,120) and had a temple of Astarte 
(Venus Marina, Avien. 315), with oracle cave (near the so-called Torre Tavira), 
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which is why the island was also called Aphrodisias (Plin. nat. 4,120; Steph. Byz. 


G.).2! £353 


The information that the island of Erytheia / S. Sebastián / Aphrodisias is 
now land-bound recalls the situation of the Isle of Thanet. Apparently 

the Phoenicians chose the Hispanic island as the location of their settle- 
ment of "GDR for the same strategic reason that the Romans and the 

Vikings chose Thanet as a bridgehead: from there they could safely 

control the hinterland. As a matter of fact, Aphrodisias and Thanet both 
fit the description of typical locations for Phoenician settlements: with 
few exceptions they lay on or near the coast, easily reached by ship and 
easy to defend; preferred positions were islands close to the coast, penin- 
sulas, and necks of land, with protected anchoring places in bays, natural 
harbors, lagoons, and estuaries (cf. Markoe 2003: 67). 


What makes the Isle of Aphrodisias interresting over and above this 
geographical and functional parallel is the following continuation of the 
above quotation: 


They were also named after Hera (Plin. Lc.), who was the phonic Tinnit [ie 
Tanit?]" (Barceló and Niemeyer 1998: 730) 


Pliny actually says vocatur [...] indigenis Iunonis, where the Latin Juno 

is, of course, the same as the Greek Hera. The question arises: Why 

did the Greeks consider the island of Erytheia named after Aphrodite 

and the Romans, after Juno? I would like to propose the explanation that 
these additional names of the island were loan translations of the unrealized 
corded "real" name of the island, that used by the Phoenicians them- 

selves, tY °STRT ‘Isle of Astarte' or *?Y TNT 'Isle of Tanit' — loan 
translations in the sense of an interpretatio Graeca or Romana by which 
Astarte was equated with Aphrodite, and Tanit with Juno. 


Olshausen (1853) mentions a sizable number of cases of such pure 
interpretation, or loan adaptation. They show at the same time that the 
Phoenicians named locations for their own deities wherever they colo- 
nized or traded. Eg, Olshausen sees the name of the Phoenician god 

MLORT (Melgart) preserved not only in the numerous Mediterranean 
toponyms containing the phonologically distorted form Makar — or 

Mokar — of Melqart, but also in the even more frequent coastal names 
containing the Greek name of Melqart, HpaxAjs, or its Latin equivalent, 
Hercules, such as Hpaxdeia (also Flpaxdeiov) in Crete and Portus Her- 
culis in Sardinia (with Insulae Herculis near Sardinia). In my view Her- 


SV 


culis Promontorium (Ptolemy's 'paxAAéovs &xpov), ie (probably) 
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Hartland Point on the coast of Devon (cf. Rivet and Smith 1979: 135, 
372), belongs here, too. [354 


Equally widespread are toponyms containing the name of Astarte, the 
chief goddess of the Phoenicians (except for Carthage where she was 
superseded by Tanit, who appears to be a manifestation of Astarte, as 
suggested by the inscriptional combination TNT T-°STRT, cf. Muller 
2002). Like Melgart's name, Astarte's name also occurs exclusively in 
phonologically distorted forms such as Acrupis, Aorupa, rà Zrvpa, 
Astura", or in loan-adapted forms such as Artemisium, Dianium 
(Olshausen 1853: 325-327, 335f. with note). I only mention the city 

and island Astura referred to by Cicero and various other authors 
(Olshausen 1853: 336), cf. the typically Phoenician combination Astura 
flumen et insula (Pliny, Natural history WI, 57, Olshausen 1853: 332), 
further the island Sturium at the southern coast of Gaul referred to by 
Pliny, Natural history III, 79, next to the island Phenice (cf. Olshausen 
1853: 336 n)? 


21.6. Thanet '[Isle of] Tanit'? 


The goddess named TNT is primarily a deity of the Mediterranean West. 
I quote Wachsmuth (1975: 855 f.): 


Tinnit, Tinit or Tennit (so pun. TNT is now instead of previous reading 'Tanit 

because of Punic inscriptions in Greek alphabet [..]),0 the 

Main goddess [..] of Carthage next to Baal Hammon, presumably Libyan 

Provenance, since in Berber female names are formed with T-prefix and suffix 

[...] and T. has hardly any documentary evidence in the Phoinian motherland. Unexplained 
what is her name (proper name? [...]?" are despite [355 various hypotheses 

still her epithet PN B'L (= pene Baal), di 'T., face of Baal 

[...] and their two most common hierograms from the end of the 5th century BC, the so-call 
xT.-Symbol', a triangle with crossbar and discus composed 

sign [...], and the so-called 'bottle symbol' [...], although due to later 
Anthropomorphizations can be seen in the 'T.-symbol', for example, recently again 
'geometric, stylization' of a female figure is assumed [..], in the 'bottle 

Symbol' a "figure symbolique' of the molk, the child sacrifice to T. in the tophet. 

[...] According to the complex and later strongly syncretic meaning, T., which was 

During the political-relative reforms at the beginning of the 4th century, he came to the 
L.] partly Uranian, partly chthonic [..], that is, celestial, lunar and 

Fertility goddess with the symbols crescent moon, palm, dove, pomegranate 

etc. [...], assimilated with Hera [...], associated with Demeter [...], also 'mother' 
[...], but also the goddess of death with Hermes Psychopompos as Paredros, hence 
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probably also the caduceus symbol. [...] Another common T. symbol was the hand 

as ‘image de sa puissance', [...] With pun. expansion [...] also in Sicily [...J, 
Sardinia [..], Malta [...], North Africa [..], Spain [..] etc. are worshipped, 

T. is later introduced into the Roman state cult as [..] Virgo (dea) Caelestis [...] 
introduced.” 


Moscati (1996: 221) cites an inscription saying that a certain square wall 
was built, dedicated, and renovated for our Lady, the mighty Tanit, and 
for Gad (corresponding to the Roman goddess Fortuna). Perhaps there 

fore Tanit, being a ruler and being mighty, had a protective function for 
her city, which would once [355 again make her similar to Hera, whose 
original primary function was that of a protectress of cities ("Schützerin 
of cities", cf. Graf 1998: 358). 


What I would like to suggest is that the name of the Isle of Thanet is 
the same name as the Punic name of the island that the Greeks con- 
sidered named for Hera, the Punic Tanit. If this proposal is correct, it 
means that the Phoenician seafaring colonizers carried the name of the 
island of their westernmost city and probable home-port (Phoen. ?gdr, 
Gk. Gadeira, Lat. Gades, now Span. Cádiz) to an island with a similar 
function in their northern colony. Strabo (Geography 3.5.11) describes 
the Phoenicians that carried on the commerce with the Cassiterides as 
being based on Gádeira/Gades: 


pétadda de Exovres kavrvrépov Kal woAbBdou képapov ávri roórwv Kal 

TOv deppatwy OLaAAdrrovra1 kal dAas Kal xaAkwuara mpds ods 

Eumópovs. mpórepov uév odv Doivixes uóvor TI éumropíav EoreAdov rabrqv 
Ex Tv Tadeipwv, kpórrrovres draoi Tov rAoóv." (Jones 1969: 11,156) 


Cassiterides (Kaooirepides vnool1, cf. Gk. xacoírepos 'tin') is the Greek 
name for the Tin Islands off the coast of the Iberian Peninsula believed 
to refer to tin-producing Cornwall and thus perhaps to Britannia, the 
main island of the Celtic Isles with its surrounding minor islands 
(Ziegler 1975). This would establish a direct connection between Britain 
and °GDR (Cádiz) and make a corresponding onomastic connection 

between an island of Britain and an island carrying the Phoenician 

*GDR, and thus between Thanet and Tanit, appear likely. This choice of 
name by the colonizing Phoenicians from Gades is probably made by 

the additional reason that in this way they named the place for a prime 
deity, Tanit Face-of-Baal, who was so very important to the Punic 
people, in Carthage and probably beyond, that the inhabitants of the 
capital placed her name before that of their chief male god, Baal 
Hammon, in their dedications (Moscati 1996: 218, Müller 2002). 
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Details of the nature of the Phoenician colonization of the Isles are 

not, unfortunately, recorded by the ancient authors.” But its intensity 
may be inferred from the fact that all of the Isles were Semitic-speaking 
at the time of the Celtic [357 take-over. The original proponents of this 
well-established theory (Morris Jones 1900, Pokorny 1927-30, cf. also 
Gensler 1993) spoke of an early Hamito-Semitic settlement and tried to 
establish similarities especially with the Berber languages of north-west 
Africa; and for a while I accepted this view (Vennemann 2003a). More 
recently, however, I have become convinced that the language contact 

was more specifically with Semitic, namely Phoenician. One reason is 

that I see a characteristically Semitic, namely Phoenician colonial influence 
ence as far north as Germania, and the other is that the substratal influ- 
ence recognizable in Insular Celtic is itself not identical with a general 
Hamito-Semitic but with Semitic in the narrower sense, even the 

Northwest Semitic represented by the Canaanite languages (Vennemann 

2002c, d). And even though his own interpretation differs, juggling 

(2000) also, by showing that the syntax of Welsh is to a large extent the 
same as that of Hebrew, supports my view that the Semitic substratum 
underlying Insular Celtic is Phoenician, Phoenician being one of the 
Canaanite dialects most closely related to Hebrew. 


21.7. An earlier proposal of the Phoenician etymology 


The proposal that the toponym Thanet is identical with the Phoenician 

theonym Tanit has been made before, in Henning 1925: 87, though 

without reference to Aphrodisias. Henning supports the proposal with 

three arguments: (1) "The name is not Celtic, since the island is named after 
Nemnius" 'Britannico sermone' Ruoihm (ir. Roinn) was called, Germanic 

nor, since the corruption in Ptolem. 2, 3, 14 [...] already presupposes it 
sets." (2) Other names interpretable as Phoenician in origin occur in 

the Isles." (3) In the area of the foundations of the Carthaginian [35g 
admiral Hanno along the West African coast there occurs a place-name 

Tanit that recalls the name of the Phoenician goddess Tanit." 


Henning's proposal is omitted from the toponymic dictionaries, even 
although I have not found an argument that would make it appear less 
likely than the etymologies actually proffered there. I have found two 
references to it, neither of which carries much weight. One is Fórster's 
sentence ending his four-page footnote on the etymology of Thanet: 

"That Thanet originates from the Phoenician Tanit, as R. Henning, ZfdA 
62, 87 [ie Henning 1925: 87] is of course to be rejected"? (Fórster 
1941: 582). This is but an arrogant comment telling us more about its 
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author than the matter under review. The other is a short paragraph in 
Coates2000b: 32: 


It is generally accepted that we have a near-authentic chain of forms preserving 
a very ancient name. It is so ancient that one scholar dared to suggest a Phoeni 
cian origin, associating it with the goddess Tanit (R. Henning; see Fórster 
1942: 579, fn. 3, end), but even if a Semitic origin were plausible we could not 
accept an unmodified divine name as a name for an island as such geographical 
names are formed by suffixation or compounding in Semitic. 


Here we are finally offered an argument — a single argument because to 

say, by way of presupposition, that a suggestion is implausible is no 
argument at all. Coates's only argument is that the unmodified 

Theonym Tanit is not a possible name for an island. Indeed, quite a bit 
number of cases on record Semitic island names are based on the noun 

for 'island', ^y." It so happens that Coates himself answers this objection 
only two pages later (2000b: 33f.): 


The facts mentioned are enough to establish that xTanita or xTanetà or (if the 
declensional suffixes in the Greek and Latin mentions are a true reflection of 
Celtic morphology) xTanetos/-is the British name of the island, whether 

the name was originally [359 Celtic or not." Its Brittonic form was xTaned, 
whichever of the above possibilities was its source. If its British form was 
*Tanneton as suggested by Forster (1942: 579, note 3; see also Rivet and 

Smith 1979: 468-9), it needs to be explained why the medieval Welsh form 

was Tanet (with initial soft mutation Danet [...]), not the expected xTan(n)uit, 
ynys xDan(n)uit. [...] The form in D- in Armes Prydein (31) is easily explained 
as due to the ellipsis of the feminine noun ynys 'island'. 


The application of this demonstration is straightforward: The medieval 
Welsh forms Tanet 'Thanet', ynys Danet 'Isle (of) Thanet' jointly re- 

flect the integration of Phoenician ?Y TNT 'Isle (of) Tanit' into them 
language by bilingual Britons. Thus, Coates's only objection does not 

weaken the Phoenician etymology but actually strengthens it. 


Coates concludes the portion of his article which deals with Thanet 
(2000b: 32-35), rather than with the presumable alternative Ruoihm, his 
main topic, with the following words: "Despite this rather longer 
ground-clearing, the main purpose of my article is not to resolve any 
outstanding difficulties with Thanet." In my view, Coates has made, 

quite on the contrary, an extremely valuable contribution to the resolute 
tion of the most outstanding difficulty with Thanet, the question of the 
etymology of the name. As a matter of fact, he has convincingly shown 
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that the two Celtic dictionary etymologies, xTanéton 'place of fire 
(etc.)' and xTanneton 'oak-wood', over and above their semantic ques- 
tionability, have formal flaws leading to their rejection. And indeed, 
Thanet does not occur in Coates's "Gazetteer of Celtic names in Eng- 
land" in the section on Kent (Coates 2000c: 315f.), but in the section 
"Ancient" (Coates 2000c: 266-268), which is defined as follows 

(Coates 2000c: 267): 


The present category Ancient, for the purposes of this book, covers both Old 
European and anything else not fully explicable which must have been named 
before the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, for instance Thanet and Haughmond. 


Since there is no indication that Thanet derives from a name suitable for 
an island that was coined in Old European, this term either understood 

in Krahe's and Nicolaisen's sense, implying an Indo-European origin," 

or in mine, which would connect it to Basque," it falls into Coates's sub- 
category "anything else not fully explicable which must have been 

named before the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons"; and since the only lan- 
guages that have been assumed to have been spoken in the Isles apart 

from the Indo-European and Vasconic languages are Hamito-Semitic 
languages," Coates indirectly supports the proposal that Thanet is Phoe- 
nician in origin. [360 


21.8. The vocalization of the theonym Tanit 


The traditional form of the name is Tanit, as in the corresponding article 
by Grosse (1967)." I have used this well-established form of the name 
throughout, despite the situation described in the quotation at the 
beginning of section 21.6 above. My practice is in harmony with many 
modern publications. Eg in the authoritative dictionary, Lipinski 1992, 
only Tanit occurs as a lemma. But also important recent books such as 
Moscati 1996 as well as the great encyclopedias use this form. 


The vocalization Tinnit is advocated in Müller 2002, with reference to 
Donner and Róllig 1973: 90, on the evidence of the Vulgar Punic plene 
writings tynt, tnyf? and the attestation nnt, as well as the Greek 
transliterations 90 and GevveiO0x* (in El-Hofra, Constantine) and the 
Latinized settlement name Thinissut (= Bir Bou-Rekba, near 

Hadrumetum, now Tunisia) However, I wonder how reliable this is 
evidence is. 


Punic with its mostly word-final accent seems to have had regressive 
vowel assimilation. Eg, Jongeling (1985-1986: 129) explains the Punic 
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form Baliddir of Phoenician Ba'al "Addir ‘Mighty Baal' by this as- 

similation rule (cf. also Vennemann 2004a: 446f.). This rule permits a 
reconstruction *Tanit or *Tannit (with aspirated ?'s and possibly with a 

long accented vowel, xTanit or xTannit), because the rule would auto- 
automatically turn it into a younger xTinit, «Tenit or xTinnit, *Tennit, which 
is what the Greek forms 60 and Oevve(O0 seem to show. 


Krahmalkov (2001: 28) presents and illustrates a Phoenician rule by 

which "original short a in a closed unstressed syllable had a reflex i or 
€". This rule also accounts for Baliddir, and Krahmalkov (2000: sv 

B«xL ?DR) therefore vocalizes the Punic form of the name as Baal ?Iddir. 
The same rule also derives *Tinnit or xTennit from *xTannit, because a 
geminate would close the first syllable; [35; this would necessitate the 
assumption that the rare double-graph nn actually represents a geminate, 
which is not obvious. 


Tanit's by-name pn Bl, ie Phoen. pane Ba'al 'face of Baal', occurs 

in Greek letters both as dave Bad and as devn Bad (Donner and Róllig 
1973: 96, 164). This too may appear as regressive vowel assimilation. 
Donner and Róllig (1973: 96), however, consider the e as the result of 
vowel reduction: "In the first syllable there was an a (cf. also 

vulgar pun. p^m^ [...]) or murmur vowel (Greek e)."" Segert (1976: 

8 36.22) also writes, "A rendering of the same word with the different 
vowel letters, e and a, may point to a reduced vowel: € ANE [...] and 
DENE 'face' (cf. H[ebrew] p?ne)."^ Segert further writes, "Some 

Akkadian, Greek and Latin transcriptions show phonetic variation 

among a, e, i: Ma-ti-nu-ba-^a-li, Arwad, 9th cent. BC [...] versus Ma-ta- 
an-ba-'a-al, Arwad, 7th cent. B.C. [...]; chirs P [Plautus' Poenulus]: 
937, variliant] er s P: 947 [for hrs] 'sherd'" (8 36.41)." This suggests 
a certain instability of these vowels, at least in non-native perception, 
even in Phoenician at large. In any event, if the assumption that e for a 
represents vowel reduction is correct, then this process could also be 
claimed to account for the variation of i and e in 50 and Oevveid, 
leaving open a derivation from a, thus [tho.'nith] for older [tha.'nith], 
Tanit. 


Reduction of unstressed a to [a], spelled e, i, or y, is further found 
under various conditions; cf. Krahmalkov 2001: 35f.: 


Pretonic reduction was characteristic of the construct noun: oidiA ecoaóe sitil 
es-sade (STL HSD 'shoot of the field,' the name of an herb), in which the 
construct noun sitil « sati] displays reduction of the unstressed a-vowel to i- 
colored shewa; [...] sydy Lybem sidi Lübim (SD LBM 'land of the 

Libyans', Libya), in which the construct noun sidi « sadi in s'di-Libim displays 
reduction of the unstressed a-vowel to i-colored shewa; but also with that 
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original vow retained: sady Lybim. Pretonic reduction of an original long 


vowel is not possible; instead, the vowel of the propretonic syllable is reduced: 
Pu[nic] Poen[ulus] 937 helicot = N[eo]Pu[nic] elichoth Aflikót « halikat 
('hospitality'); cf formally Hebrew cognate h@likd, displaying the same pattern 
of vowel reduction. 


A very interesting form occurs on a stele from Carthage, Oauwrióa 
(Donner and Róllig 1973: 90). It may be yet another case of vowel 
reduction, with monophthongized a: for e and syncope of the second 
vowel. However, it may also be a misspelled (metathesized) rendering 

of xOavirida, ie *Oavir-ida, in which case it would be perfect evidence 
for the availability of the vocalization Tanit at [362 least in formal regis- 
ters in the capital. Remarkably the Isle of Thanet is named Taniatide in 
the Ravenna Cosmography (dated soon after 700 of our era); cf. the 
following section. If viewed together with Ptolemy's *« TONATIS, these 
forms xOavirida and Taniatide may suggest that the Greek names of the 
goddess and the island in the nominative were *@aviris and * Oavaris, 
respectively. 


Lipiński (1992: sv Tanit) tentatively relates the name of Tanit to the 
piel tanne of the verb tny 'to lament', so that Tnt pn Bl would be 
'Pleureuse en face de Baal', comparable to the iconographic tradition of 
Venus Lugens. He further cites in this connection a word ta-ni-ti in a 
pseudo-hieroglyphic inscription of the 10th or 9th century BC which 

does not otherwise occur in Luvian. If valid, Lipiriski's interpretation 
would again support the vocalization Tanit. 


In short, there does not seem to exist enough evidence for the claim 
that the name of the goddess TNT was Tinnit or the like rather than 
Tanit (or Tannit) at the time of Carthage's colonial activities in the 
Northwest. On the contrary, there is very good evidence that an original 
Tanit or Tannit would appear in Late Punic as Tinit or Tennit. The exact 
first vowel in the Phoenician name TNT therefore seems unreconstructi- 
ble from its presently available attestation. 


Movers (1841: 616-631), in a section titled "Tanais", equates the 
Phoenician TNT with the Assyrian and Persian goddess Tanais, referring 
to Astarte and Artemis as mediating figures. He writes (1841: 618): 


Very desired came for this name of the goddess [ie TNT] that on the first 

Phoenician inscription found in Athens, the name Abd-Thenet in the beige 

The added Greek translation is Aprenidwpos, where then no doubt 

what remained was that here [...] the name of the Persian Artemis should be compared, 
which was known as Tanais, also Anaitis or as Artemis Persica by the ancients 

[...], and whose cult is spread from India to Asia Minor and from dà 
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further to the coasts of the Peloponnese, even to Spain, in the 


antiquity.” 


Movers points to a number of functional correspondences between the 
Assyro-Persian Tanais, the Phoenician Astarte, and the Carthaginian 

TNT. Thus Tanais was a lunar goddess, a numen virginale (1841: 621), 

the queen of heaven (1841: 623), the virgo coelestis, a protective deity, a 
recipient of human sacrifice (1841: 625), of telluric significance (1841: 
630); and these attributes apply, at least for the most part, also to TNT. 
Movers further cites various designations of the goddess: Adpodiry 

Tavais, Avairis Abpodirn, Tavais, Tavairis, Tavairis, Tavairns. The 

equation of Tanais with Aphrodite is interesting for the present 

purposes, because it harmonizes with the account of the Isle of 

Aphrodisias with [363 its Astarte temple in section 21.5 above. And the 

name forms based on Tanait are in perfect agreement with both 

Punic plene writing Tayt and with the Carthaginian inscription 

Oawrida. (if for *Oavirida, or x@avarrida?) mentioned above. — Movers 

makes a number of further observations supporting his equation (see 
especially 1841: 628-631). But since I have not found any signs of 
acceptance of his thesis in the subsequent literature I will not dwell on 
it. Suffice it to say that if Movers is right his thesis nicely supports the 
traditional vocalization of TNT, albeit as Tanait, and if he is wrong it has 
no bearing on the question. 


If the interpretation of the name of the Isle of Thanet as deriving 

from Punic ^Y TNT advocated here is correct, then — turning the argument- 
ment around — the Latin, Welsh and Old English forms of this name 

would indirectly support the traditional vocalization of the name. 


21.9. The chain of events 


Coates expresses the firm opinion concerning a Celtic form of the name 
of Thanet already cited in section 21.7 above: 


The facts mentioned are enough to establish that xTanità or xTanetà or (if the 
declensional suffixes in the Greek and Latin mentions are a true reflection of 
Celtic morphology) xTanetos/-is the British name of the island, whether 

the name was originally Celtic or not. Its Brittonic form was *Taned, which- 
ever of the above possibilities was its source. 


This assumption elegantly feeds into the account of Rivet and Smith 
who writes (1979: 468f.): 
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The correct form is that of Solinus and Isidore. [...] Ravenna's entry?! indicates 


an oblique case in -ide(m), which is not to be despised in view of Ptolemy's 
nominative in -is; Perhaps, as often, the name was declined in two ways. [...] 
the etymology [354 [which assumes a Celtic origin of the name] is right, 
*tanet- in British has undergone an assimilation of vowels (ae » aa) in being 
latinized, perhaps by association with Greek Üávaros; this association is en- 
tirely clear in Isidore's version with Th-. [...] The Anglo-Saxon name was 
Tenid, Tanet, etc.; presumably the modern Th- is due to learned influence (but 
not from Bede, who at 1, 25, has Tanatos). 


The second omitted passage in this quotation concerns the "misread- 

ing" of N as AI in Ptolemy's version and the "further error of o for 
"a". 

All that is needed to complete the chain of events is to connect 
Coates's and Rivet and Smith's partial account to the Punic input al- 
ready suggested in sections 21.5-21.7 above. Whatever names of the Isle 
of Thanet may have existed in prehistoric times, the Punic colonizers 
named the island after their main goddess, (Isle of) Tanit, CY) TNT, ie 
most likely [(i) tha.'nith] or [Ci) tho.'nit^]." This, in the mouths of the 
indigenous British population, and with a suffix added in the adaptation 
process, may easily have yielded the forms reconstructed by Coates, 

“x Tanita or *Taneta or (if the declensional suffixes in the Greek and 
Latin mentions are a true reflection of Celtic morphology) *Tanetos/ 
-is".? The Romans adopted the Celtic name as Tanatos/xTanatis, and 

four centuries later this Latin name was taken over by the Anglo-Saxons, 
to be reflected as Tenet (Kentish Tener) in Old English" and as Tanet in 
Middle English. The Modern English form of the name continues that 

of Middle English but is influenced by a "learned" tradition directly 
continuing the Latin name, with folk-etymological influence on its 
spelling from Greek. Putting this together, we receive the following 
string of forms (I omit the optional words meaning 'island'): [365 
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Punic xTanit or xTonit 


British xTanet- 


Latin Tanatus, -is 


WU. 
MAS 
MALIN 
No, 
"y, 


If 


a, 


OE Tenet “Isidore Thanatos 

i 

I 

y 

ME Tanet ne " "Learned" xThanatos 
floodplain 

ModE Thanet 


21.10. An alternative account 


Peter Schrijver (Munich), in a letter to the author of February 2, 2005, 
suggests a different view of the Ptolemaan form and the entire de- 
velopment from that described in the preceding section: 


This form [the Ptolemaic ToXiaris, ie Tovaris] fits apart from the 

Inflectional syllable fits extraordinarily well with the Latin tradition Tanatus, because 
*oRa > *aRa is a sound law that is fully evident in Gallic and British. 

moved (cf. monachus > wal. manach etc.). British xTanat would be 

right after borrowing from ae. *Tenet > Tane/it and especially in Kentish 

Tenet. Welsh Danet, Tanet is only documented from the 10th century and must 

by no means the direct successor of Brit. *Tane/at: it could just as well 

a loan from ae. Tenet. The form therefore does not prove a 

British xTanet-. So you can accommodate all forms if you 

x*Tanat- « xTonat- reconstructed; according to your interpretation (which is partly Coates 
follows) Ptol. and Lat. Tanatus must be incorrect. [366 
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In a letter of February 23, 2005, Schrijver summarizes his view of the 
development succinctly in the following way: 


The evidence we have for Thanet is clearly chronologically staggered: 


- around 150 (Ptol.) xTonatis 


— around 250 (Solinus) Tanatus 
(cf. undated Ravenna's [before 700] Taniatide, probably faulty because of the 
first -i-) 


^ 7th century (Isodorus) Thanatos (since Isidore was a famous etymologist, 
the folk etymology [~ gr. thánatos] possibly first came from him) 


— Then Beda and the other names that are derived from Tanat-, and only then 
the wal. name, which is derived from the ae. name. 


There seems to be nothing wrong with the simplest scenario that the 

Roman name (like the local one) until the 2nd century was Tonatis and that 

later, when Tonatis became the language of the entire, vast Gallo-Britannian language are: 
Tanatis, the Roman name was abbreviated to the Celtic name. 

was compensated." 


I agree with Schrijver that all the oldest attestations were intended to 
present the Roman name of the island. Ptolemy wrote his Geography 
about the years 140 to 150 of our era (cf. Rivet and Smith 1979: 103), 
and thus almost a century after Britannia became Roman. Even his pri- 
mary source of geographical information, Marinus of Tyre, writing 

about the turn of the first and second centuries (Rivet and Smith 1979: 
106), postdates the Roman occupation of Britannia by about half a 
century. At the time of both Marinus and Ptolemy the Roman island of 
Thanet must have been known in the educated Roman world by its Latin 
name. Rivet and Smith make this probable sufficiently in the following 
passages (1979: 116): 


Apart from these archaic names, which represent the received geographical tradition 
tion [a handful of names presented in the book's immediately preceding sec- 

tion], there is no reason to doubt that the main sources of information were of- 
ficial Roman ones. Given the existence of administrative records and, 

presumably, of such documents as military maps and the movement orders of 

troups (like those which are incorporated in the Itineraries [...]), there was no 
need for Ptolemy or Marinus to trust the unreliable accounts of merchants (as 

was necessary, for example, in Ireland). This conclusion is confirmed by the 

fact that detailed mapping ceases just at the point which we know to have been 

[367 reached by Agricola's forces and there are no vóAÀets beyond the Moray 
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Firth. We may, therefore, assume that the places named are most likely to be 
*Roman' - that is, places which were, or had been, occupied by the Roman 
army. There is no evidence that Ptolemy names a purely 'native' settlement 
anywhere in Britain. 


Rivet and Smith apparently see no reason not to assume an unbroken 
tradition of the name within Latin and therefore regard the Ptolemzan 
xTonátis (viz. TOAIATIZ, TOAIAIIIE) an inaccurate representation 

of the Latin name. I tend to side with them, and for the following reaction 
son. The name of the island, ie of a Roman possession, once it had 

entered Latin and was firmly established in the language of the educated 
through the official use described by Rivet and Smith in the above quo- 


tation, was in my view immune to changes affecting the name in any 
non-Latin language of the Empire, including any non-Latin language 

spoken in or near Thanet. Schrijver himself (2002: 87f.) stresses the 
thoroughness of the Latinization everywhere in the Empire. There is 

every reason to assume that this holds in particular for the area of 
Thanet which was conquered first and served as a bridgehead for the 
conquest and containment of the country at large (cf. section 21.4 

above). I find it difficult to believe that an official of the Empire in 
Thanet or elsewhere would of a sudden start writing his reports, petitions, 
etc. to Rome or other parts of the Empire using a spelling different from 
established official usage. But exactly this would be a prerequisite for a 
change in the nomenclature of geographers and other scholarly writers 
working in various parts of the Empire." 


Schrijver cites an interesting parallel in favor of his account, though 
one even more garbled than the attestation of Thanet, that of the Isle of 
Man: Monapia (Pliny, Natural history IV, 103), Movaoida, variant 
Movapiva (Ptolemy H, 2, 10), Manavi (Ravenna 108.9), Mevania 

(Orosius I, 2, 82), Mevania, variants Mebania, Meubania (Julius Hono- 
rius 16), Mevania, variant Evania (Jordanes 1, 8). Rivet and Smith 
(1979: 410f.), after citing these forms, continue, "There are numerous 
problems here". In their concluding section, the remaining question is 
whether to take seriously either Pliny's Monapia, as in the past, or the 
Ravenna geographer's Manavia. Opting for the latter, they write: "If we 
take Manavia, the name seems to be simply *man-, a variant of x*mon-, 
with suffix similar to x-aua (see ABALLAVA); hence there is indeed an 
association with Mona (Angleseye) [...] The sense is 'mountain island' 
or 'high island'." 


I would like to stress that Schrijver's account of the early attestation 
of the name of Thanet is the most linguistically coherent of all that I 
have seen. Yet [36g the appeal to a non-Latin sound-law may be seen as a 
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complication, and the documentation itself seems to be sufficiently in-depth 
exactly to leave room for different interpretations. That of Rivet and 
Smith, xTanat-, can serve as a basis for an etymology, as I hope to have 
shown. Whether anything follows from Schrijver's interpretation, 

*Tonat-, will have to be seen; trying to reconcile it with the etymology 
defended here would no doubt require much additional pleading. 


November 21st Is Rutupis the same name as Rutubis? 


Before closing this study of the name of the Isle of Thanet, I would like 
to return briefly to the Latin name of the city of Richborough men- 
tioned in section 21.4 above, Rutupiae or Rutupis (also Ratupis, 
Ritupis). Rivet and Smith (1979: 448-450) consider the etymology of 


this name problematic (“The name has been thought a difficult 

one"), but they tend to adopt a suggestion by Eric P. Hamp (who 
discusses much earlier work on the problem) according to which the 
name is British and means ‘muddy (estuary, waters, shallows vel sim.)' 
(1976: 398). However, they also mention the similar names Ruruba, a 
river of northern Italy, and Rurubis, a port of Mauretania? — “which 
then suggests that both correspond to an old Mediterranean level of 
naming”.” Hamp (1976) took Rutuba to be Gaulish. But this leaves the 
Mauritanian Rutubis unaccounted for. Olshausen (1853: 333 AD) 
considers a Phoenician origin for Rutuba, and this would then be a fortiori 
hold for Rutubis. If the connection between Rutupiae/Rutupis — 
Orosius's Rutupi Portus, with variants Ruthubi, Rutubi" — and the 
Mediterranean Rutuba and Rutubis is upheld, then the default 
assumption should be that Rutupiae/Rutupis in Kent continues a 
Phoenician name, too, namely the same as the Mauritanian Rutubis.” 


It seems that Rutupis was an important port even before it became 
Novel. This is suggested by the following quotation: 


Port town in the extreme south-east of Britannia, today Richborough 

(Kent), on the now silted channel between the island of Tonatis 

(now Thanet) and the mainland of Kent. [..] The place was founded by the In- 
invasion army of Emperor Claudius [..] in 43 AD and as 

main military supply base until the late 1st century AD.” 

(Todd 2001: 1147) [369 


Being taken by military force presupposes some significance of Rutupis 
to the indigenous population, and the way the place is described makes 
it appears as the typical Phoenician foundation. It thus seems to be a fair 
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conclusion that Rutupis antedates both the Roman and the British occu- 
pation of Thanet and merely changed hands from one controlling party 
to the next. 


12/21 A note on the name of the Thames 


It is undoubtedly true that Rutupis was the gate to Thanet and beyond, 

"the official port of entry" in Roman times (Rivet and Smith 1979: 116 

n.), but it is also true that the gate to Britannia as a whole was the river 
mouthing into the Mare Germanicum near the Isle of Thanet, the 

Tamesa (also Tamesis and Tamese), ie the Thames. There exist, of 

course, several etymologies for this name, such as the "Old Euro- 

pean"? etymology in Nicolaisen 1957: 258f., the standard British ety- 

mology (for which cf. Fórster 1941, Rivet and Smith 1979: 466), and 


the Old European, viz. Vasconic, etymology in Vennemann 1999a, $ 
[16.]3.2. However, if it is true that the names Thanet and Rutu 
piae/Rutupis are Phoenician then we should reckon with the possibility 
that the same holds true for the old name of the Thames, Tamesa. It's like that 
happens that formal variants of this name found in Italy referring to a 
city are thought to be Phoenician by Olshausen (1853: 337f.), viz. Te- 
mesa, Temsa, Tempsa, Teuéow, Teuéoew, Tepeoia, Tápaoos, 

Tapacods, Tauéon. Olshausen (1853: 338 n.) also cites a river Tapéon 
mentioned by Stephanos Byzantinus (599), and named after the city 
according to Olshausen; and this name form, as *Tamesa or xTamessá, is 
very close indeed to the old name Tamesa of the river Thames. 


Conclusion 


Several etymologies have been proposed for the name of the Isle of 
Thanet. Since the name antedates the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in the 
Celtic Isles, so that a Germanic etymology is out of the question," the 
two more plausible ones of the dictionary etymologies attempt explana- 
tions with the help of the Celtic languages. But neither of them is con- 
vincing semantically, and both have recently been shown to be flawed 
phonologically. [379 


The present study focuses on the fact that the Isle of Thanet is a 
maritime object of great strategic value. Such objects are known to have 
been preferred targets of the greatest maritime power operating in the 
Atlantic during the last millennium BC and to have been named by 

them: the Phoenicians. Since other maritime geographical objects in the 
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Celtic archipelago have found natural interpretations with this in mind 
(cf. section 21.3 above), it is to be expected that the same applies in the 
case of Thanet. 


The Phoenician center from which the Isles were colonized was 
*GDR/Cádiz, situated on a land-bound island of the Spanish Atlantic 
coast. This island was known to the Greeks as Aphrodisias, named for 
Aphrodite, and to the Romans under a name referring to Juno. thesis 
names of the island are likely merely to be interpretations Graecae and 
Romanae of its Phoenician name, *?Y “STRT 'Isle of Astarte' or ^Y TNT 
'Isle of Tanit' (cf. section 21.5 above). I therefore propose that 
Phoenicians carried the name + "Y TNT 'Isle of Tanit' to their northern 
colony and named another land-bound island (1) on the analogy of the 
island of their home city and (2) in honor of one of their foremost 
deities. They thereby would have applied two naming patterns that are 
both well known for their own culture as well as from other cultures, 
including colonizing Europe. Concerning the latter, it suffices to men- 
tion, for the first pattern, New England and Nova Scotia" as well as now- 


merous city names in North America, eg Berlin (at least five times), 

London (at least four times), York (at least nine times), New Amsterdam / 

New York, and for the second pattern hundreds of colonial localities 

named for Christian sacred personages, including numerous places 

named for the divine mother, St. Mary. Among the latter, Isla Santa 

Maria, name of at least two colonial islands,” offers an especially fine 
analogous to + ^Y TNT ‘Isle of Tanit', and thus of Isle of Thanet, according to 
to the etymology and chain of developments proposed in this paper. 


Both the phonology of the Phoenician name of the eponymous god 

dess and the history of the transmission of the island name derived from 

it poses considerable problems. These are discussed in detail. While I am 
confident that they can be — and perhaps have been — overcome, I will 

not be surprised if this study instead provokes deeper or different analysis 
ses. 


Notes 


First published 2006 in: Andrew James Johnston, Ferdinand von Mengden, 
Stefan Thim (eds.), Language and Text: Current perspectives on English 
and Germanic historical linguistics and philology. [Festschrift for Klaus 
Dietz on his 70th birthday. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 


l. I would like to thank Angelika Lutz (University of Erlangen) who, three 


years ago, in a discussion of the role of the goddess Tanit in the European 
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West, drew my attention to the Isle of Thanet as possibly preserving the 
name of that goddess. I am also grateful to Robert Mailhammer, Patrizia 
Noel, and Peter Schrijver (University of Munich) and to Stephen Laker 
(University of Leiden) for reading versions of this paper and making valu- 
able suggestions. 


K refers to Kent. 


Cf. also Rivet and Smith 1979: sv “Tanatis or Tanatus” and an English 
translation of the Solinus passage (1979: 85). 


Sa stands for Shropshire. 


Field (1980) offers the same etymology for Thanet. He has no entry for 
Tanat. 


Cf. the following quotation from the web-site "Tanatus Insula": "The suggestion- 
gestion that a lighthouse of some nature once burned on the island is quite 
tenable given its position on the Cantium Promuntorium and the derivation 

of its name. It is likely that any beacon would have been situated at Tele- 
graph Hill, west of Manston Aerodrome, which is the highest point on 

Thanet, although this is not backed-up with any evidence from the ground. 
Alternately, there may have been several small beacons arranged along the 
cliffs, particularly at the North Foreland, although again, no evidence has 

been found." 


The closest parallel which comes to mind is Tierra del Fuego 'Fireland', 
allegedly named after the campfires of the indigenous population observed 
by the Spanish discoverers. 


Cf. Rivet and Smith (1979: 130) on this and other types of copying errors. 
These authors cautiously write (p. 146), "TOAIATIS could easily be a 
corrupt rendering of TONATIS and if this is so Thanet (Tanatus) is pre- 
sumably meant, and is more likely because it appears also in Solinus and 
Isidore." 


Cf. also Rivet and Smith 1979: sv "Tanatis or Tanatus" and an English 
translation of the Isidore passage (1979: 70). 


I do not know of any islands demonstrably named (the equivalent of) 'Oak- 
Wood', and the proponents of this etymology certainly have not been pointed out 
any. Thus it is not even certain that 'oak-wood' is a possible meaning for 

the name of an island except, of course, by popular etymology which even 

makes much stranger combinations of sound, meaning, and referent possible 

ble. As to the assumption of a Celtic origin of the name, the same reservation 
tion applies as for the 'lighthouse or fire beacon' etymology. —According 

to Coates (2000b: 33), "There is no evidence whatever for the geminate -nn- 
required by his [ie Fórster's (1942: 579, note 3)] solution. [..] At the 

same time, we should note that there is a parish in the west-centre of the is- 
country called Acol, confidently accepted by all Anglicist place-name scholars as 
deriving from OE àc-holt ‘oak grove', on the basis of completely suitable 
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16. 
17, 
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medieval spellings recorded from the thirteenth century onwards (although the 
modern form is irregular)." Coates does not seem to draw conclusions from 
this observation; I certainly wouldn't either. 


I show in section 21.7 below that the two proposals in Watts 2004 do not 
adequately reflect the state of the art. 


Coates shows that neither the reconstruction xTaneton nor the variant re- 
construction xTanneton is warranted by the attestation of the name. Cf. sec- 
tion 21.7 below. 


If the etymology for Tanat given by Nicolaisen (1957: 260, 265), who 
considers the name "Old European" (cf. section 21.7 with note 49 below), 
and the etymology for Thanet supported in the present paper are both 
correct, then the two names cannot derive from the same etymon. 


I have no opinion on the alternative name Ruoihm, or Ruim. According to 
Coates (2000b), the word and its numerous variants reflect a misunderstood 
appellative meaning 'gift [viz. of Vortigern to Hengist and Horsa]' rather 
as an alternative name of the Isle of Thanet. 


The first to make the connection between /biza and Bes was Judas (1859/60: 
647f., 650). He divided the inscription "ybsm (which he transcribed as 
AIBSM) occurring on Phoenician coins into "i-bs-m (i 'island', bg 'Bes', m 
plural suffix), vocalized it as "i-bes-im (IBESIM) and interpreted it as 
'Tbizans', 'Inhabitants of Ibes' or 'Inhabitants of the Isle of Bes'. Krah- 
malkov (2000: sv "YBSM) reconstructs x/-busem [sic, for xI-busem] and 

gives the meaning 'Isle of Spices'. There is, however, no entry BSM 'spice' 
in his dictionary', although there is Hebr. bsm [beSem] 'fragrance, fragrant 
stuff, balm'. 'Isle of Balsam' is the traditional reconstructed meaning. 
Actually Hebrew r's [ro'$] 'head, point, peak, beginning'. 


Phoenician r's' head; headland, cape, promontory' (Krahmalkov 2000: sv). 
Krahmalkov mentions several place-names with this grammatical head, eg 

“R°S MLORT [...] RUS MILQART ('Cape Milgart"), Heraclea Minoa in Sici- 

ly"; "R'S DR [...] RUS "ADDIR ('Cape Great' [ie 'Great Cape'), present- 

day Melilla in Morocco {[...] = Ptolemy, Geography 4.1 Pucoaéipiov = 

Pliny, Historia Naturalis 5.1 Rusaddir." Cf. Lipinski 1992: s.vv. Rosh 
Melgart, Rusaddir, and several other entries beginning with Rus-. — The 
example of RUS MILQART ('Cape Milqart") demonstrates the custom of the 
Phoenicians to name places of great importance for their navigational enter- 
prizes after their foremost deities. This observation will play a role in sec- 
tions 21.6 and 21.7 below. 


Hebrew p'h [pe'uh] 'edge, corner'. 


“Legends of the North know of an extended landscape Ros in northern Scotland- 
land, present-day Ross and Cromarty with the northern Hebrides, Tains- 
veitir, and parts of Inverness, so that one may assume the continuity of the 
name. One would then also identify -bea with a Semitic word, Hebrew pea 
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‘edge, corner', corresponding to Greek ®ed, eai [...], cf. also the 
Phoenician Poora alongside Ruspe, Ruspa. The b would be most easily 
explained by Greek mediation. The meaning would be the same as for that 
synonymous Phoenician Ruspina "promontorium anguli".' — Cf. Lipiński 
(ed.) 1992: s.vv. Ruspe: "la colline de Rousfa", Tunisia, and Ruspina: 
"Vaste promontoire de Tunisie". 


The translations in the footnotes are taken from Garmonsway 1972. 
Addition in B and C. — A has "7 hebne men zrest ofer winter saeton.” 


*And the heathen [for the first time] stayed in Thanet over the winter.' 
The nearly identical E text is assigned to the year 852. 
"Then that same year Ealhhere with the Kentishmen and Huda with the men 


of Surrey fought in Thanet against a Heathen host, and at first were victorious- 
ous, and there many men were slain and drowned on either side.' 

It differs in details of the wording. 

'This year a Heathen host remained in Thanet, and made peace with the 
Kentishmen; and the Kentishmen promised them money in return for the 
peace.peace. And, under cover of the peace and the promise of money, the host 
went secretly inland by night and devastated all the eastern part of Kent.' 

'In this year king Edgar ordered the whole of the Isle of Thanet to be har- 


tied." 

'In this same year the Isle of Thanet was harried' (my translation). The 
context makes it clear that "Tenetland" was in fact harried by the Vikings; 
thus, the text continues as follows: "L.] 7 by ilcan yeare was 


Legeceasterscir hergod fram Noróscipherige." '[...] and in the same year 
Cheshire was attacked by a Danish fleet.' — This passage does not occur in A 
or E. 


'In this same year Lothen and Yrling came to Sandwich with twenty-five 

ships, and seized there indescribable booty, both in captives and in gold and 
silver, so that no one knew what it amounted to in all. They sailed then 
round Thanet, intending to do the same there, but the inhabitants bravely re- 
sisted, and refused to allow them to land and refused them water, and com- 
pletely drove them off.' 


A modern vocalization of "edr is seen in the name of the Moroccan city of 
Agadir, which means 'fortress' in the Berber language. 


"The Phoenician settlement was located on the — now land-bound - island of 
Erytheia, the modern San Sebastián (Pliny, Natural history IV, 120) and had 
a temple of Astarte (Venus Marina, Avienus 315), with an oracle cave (near 
the so-called Torre Tavira), which is why the island was also named 
Aphrodisias (Pliny, Natural history IV, 120; Stephanos Byzantios sv G.).' 

— I mention in passing that on Thanet, also, caves have been found, Margate 
Caves, fancifully bynamed The cave of Vortigern, and Shell Grotto, both 
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near the town of Margate. Their age and use have not been determined. Cf. 
www. vortigernstudies.org.uk/artgra/cave.htm (25 December 2004). 


See section 21.8 below. 


"It was also named for Hera, who corresponds to the Phoenician goddess 
Tinnit [ie Tanit].' 


According to Olshausen (1853: 336), this is “the [...] usual name form 
Phoenician Astarte sanctuaries abroad”, 'the usual form of the 

name of Phoenician Astarte sanctuaries abroad'. That's the interpretation of 
these names as containing variants of the name of Astarte CAstáróth in He- 
brew and probably “Astoreth in Phoenician, cf. van der Toorn, Becking and 

van der Horst 1999: sv Astarte III) is correct is shown by juxtapositions 
such as 4 'Adnva 'Aorvpís (Olshausen 1853: 326) and “a sanctuary of the 
Artemis Astyrene, who in turn belonged to the chaste Astarte”, 'a sanctuary of 
Artemis Astyrene [near Astyra in Mysia], ie again of chaste Astarte', ibid. 
The much disputed name of the river Astura (as well as that of the pre-Ro- 
man people named after it, the Aszures, and that of its territory, Asturias, 
together with that of the city of Astorga, the Roman Asturica Augusta) 
probably does not belong to the above group but is more likely an Old 
European name, Ast-ur-a 'the Rock-River', especially if the proposed identi- 
fications are correct which all refer to rivers flowing from the mountains to 
the south rather than to the sea. Nieto Ballester (1997: sv Asturias) writes 
about the Astures, "No podemos dar ninguna explicación del nombre de este 
pueblo", "We are unable to provide any explanation for the name of this 
people'. As in so many other cases the name of the river is probably basic 

to that of the people. 


The goddess is nevertheless commonly referred to as Tanit. Cf. section 21.8 
below. 


It is tempting to derive Tanit, as an original *Tanat, from the Phoenician 
"Anat, "Anat being Baal's sister and consort in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
just as Tanit is associated with Baal Hamon in the West. However, Lipinski 
(in Lipiński 1992: sv Tanit) rejects this reconstruction as philologically 
downable and also because the name TNT is attested earlier by more than a 

century in the East than in the West. 


"Tinnit, Tinit, or Tennit (this is now, owing to the discovery of Punic 
inscriptions in the Greek alphabet, the proper vocalization of Punic TNT, 
rather than the earlier reading "Tanit"), the chief goddess of Carthage beside 
Baal Hammon, probably of Libyan provenience because female names are 

formed both with a T-prefix and a T-suffix in the Berber languages, and be- 
cause Tinnit is hardly attested in the Phoenician homeland. Despite a variety 
of hypotheses her name (a proper name?) is just as unexplained [cf. the pre- 
ceding note] as her epithet PN B°L (= pene Baal), ie 'Tinnit, face of Baal' 
and her two most frequent hierograms since the end of the 5th century BC, 
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the so-called “Tinnit symbol” [actually still commonly known as Tanit 

symbol, TV], composed of a triangle with a horizontal bar and a disk, and 

the so-called “bottle symbol”, even though the “Tinnit symbol” has re- 

cently, on account of subsequent anthropomorphizations, again been as- 

summed to be the "geometrical stylization" of a female figure, and the "bottle 
symbol", a "figure symbolique" of the milk, the sacrifice of infants to Tin- 
nit in the tophet. According to her complex and later strongly syncretistic 
significance, Tinnit, rising to the top of the Punic pantheon in the course of 
the politico-religious reforms of the beginning of the 4th century BC, was 
partly uranic, partly chthonic, thus a sky, moon, and fertility goddess with 
crescent, palm-tree, dove, the pomegranate, etc. as her symbols, assimilated 
to Hera, associated with Demeter, also "Mother", but also goddess of 

the dead, with Hermes Psychopompos as paredrus, whence probably the ca- 

duceus symbol. A further frequent symbol of Tinnit was the hand as "image 

de sa puissance". Since, together with the Punic expansion, her cult spread 

to Sicily, Sardinia, Malta, North Africa, Spain, etc., Tinnit is later in- 
tegrated into the Roman state religion as Virgo (dea) Caelestis.' — Cf. the 
slightly more detailed characterization of the goddess in Donner and Róllig 
1973: 90. 


'As they [the people inhabiting the Cassiterides] have mines of tin [Gk. 
kattiteros, kassiteros] and lead [Gk. mólybdos], they give these metals and 

the hides from their cattle to the sea-traders in exchange for pottery, salt and 
copper utensils. Now in former times it was the Phoenicians alone who car- 

Ried on this commerce (that is from Gades), for they kept the voyage hidden 

from everyone else.' (Jones's translation 1969: 11,157) 


Its importance may, however, be safely inferred from the existing evidence. 

Hennig (1944: 103) says in his account of the early European tin trade (in 

his analysis of Himilco's voyage to the Tin Islands) "Given the 

unusually large, albeit only in the very last decades 

recognized importance of Britain for the development of the pan-European 

Early culture in general and Mediterranean culture in particular is 

It is easy to understand that the Carthaginians, after the subjugation of the 

th tin market Tartessos felt the need to visit the tin Eldorado themselves 
Britain." — 'In view of the exceptional significance of 

Britain for the development of the carly culture of Europe in general and the 
Mediterranean culture in particular, which has only been recognized in recent times 
decades, one understands immediately that the Carthaginians, after the con- 

quest of the old tin market-place Tartessos, were enticed themselves to penetrate- 
step into the tin eldorado of Britain.' Hennig (1944: 155) cites Diodor (V, 

22), who probably follows Pytheas, describing the indigenous tin-producing 
Population of south-west Britain as acculturized by contact with foreigners 
merchants. 
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Sic. The more common reading of the name is Nennius, 


"The name is not Celtic, because according to Nennius the Brittonic name 

of the island was Ruoihm (Irish Roinn); nor is it Germanic, because it is 
presupposed by the faulty rendering [TOAIATIZ for *TONATIZ] in 

Ptolemy 2, 3, 14.' This argument must be dismissed if the interpretation of 
Ruoihm and its variants as a corrupted appellative ('gift') rather than as a 
name by Coates (2000b) — cf. note 14 above - is correct. 


Cf. Henning's proposal concerning promunturium Rusbeas (Pliny, Natural 
history IV, 95) in section 21.3 above. 


I have not been able to verify this place name. There is, however, the 
Thinissut to which I refer in section 21.8 below. — Henning mentions a 
reference by Pericot (1925: 97) to a potsherd with a Tanit mark found in 
Emporion (Catalan Empuries, Castil. Ampurias) on the Catalonian coast. 

As a matter of fact, Pericot refers to various remains of Carthaginian 
imports there, such as small glass vases, necklace beads (some of them in 
the shape of human heads), and pottery. Whether this was meant by Henning 
as an argument I do not know. 


"That Thanet derives from Phoenician Tanit, as R. Henning (1925: 87) 
wants us to believe, must of course be rejected.' 


Coates could have Known better because at least one scholar, R. Henning, 

had found this very suggestion plausible enough to publish it. — I am de 
lighted to read that yet another scholar, Peter Schrijver, considers 'Isle of 
Tanit' a plausible designation for Thanet, even though his own account of 

the name of the island differs (letter of 2 February 2005: see section 21.10 
below). 


See eg Coates 1988b: 21, Vennemann 1998h; 1999a: $8 [16.]4.1.1, 
[16.]4.3.4. Further examples are "Y-RNM (later: Pantelleria), "Y-KSM 
(Icosium), "Y-GLGL(T) (Igilgili), and probably Jomnium and Ithaca 
(Lipinski 1992; s.vv.). Cf. So note 15 above. 


This "or not [Celtic]" is explained in Coates 2000c, see below. 
Cf. eg Krahe 1963, Nicolaisen 1971. 
Cf. Vennemann 19993 and 2003a. 


Coates (2000a: 9) mentions Pictish, but this language is likely to have 
belonged to this very family, in my view (Vennemann 1997b). 


There appears to be no clear reason for this particular vocalization; cf. 
Donner and Róllig 1973: 90. 


In such plene writings, the consonant letter y stands for the vowels e and i 
(Krahmalkov 2001: 19). 


The Greek spelling probably has to be interpreted as follows. Greek 0 (theta) 
represented a voiceless aspirated dental plosive, [t^], until the 2nd century of 
our era, when it began being pronounced as a voiceless interdental fricative, 

[8] (Allen 1974: 16, 20-24). Non-emphatic r, like the other plain voiced 
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stops, p and k, was pronounced in Punic as an aspirated plosive (Segert 

1976: 8 33.23); this accounts for the Greek spelling 0 (and Latin th) for t, 
also ¢ for p and x (ch) for k. In later Punic, p may have changed from 

[ph] to [f], as Latin spellings with f suggest (Krahmalkov 2001: 24, but cf. 
Segert 1976: $35,622). There is no evidence in Phoenician or Punic for that 
regular fricative pronunciation of plosives after vowels known from Hebrew 
(Segert 1976: $35.62). Greek e: stood for a long close e, é, until the middle 
of the 4th century BC, then for long i probably until the third century of 
our era (Allen 1976: 74), when vowel length was lost as a distinctive feature 
ture (Allen 1976; 89). 


'The first syllable contained a (cf. Vulgar Punic p'n') or the reduced 
vowel (Greek e)'. 


The reduced vowel is, however, in other words represented by v (Donner and 
Róllig 1973: 162f., cf. Segert 1976: § 36.23). 


Krahmalkov (2000: sv Ars I) cites the two forms as irs and hers, respec- 


tively. 


The monophthongization of Greek a: probably began in the Ist century of 

our era, resulting in a long open e-sound (Allen 1976: 75). Since vowel 

length was probably lost as a distinctive feature only in the third century of 
our era (Allen 1976: 89), ai was not a likely representation of e before that 
time, and none for me at any time. 


'It came as welcome support for this identification of the name [ie TNT] 
that on the first Phoenician inscription found in Athens, the name Abd- 
Thenet was rendered as Aprepiówpos in the added Greek translation. This 

left no room for doubting that the name had to be compared with that of the 
Persian Artemis, which occurs with the ancients as Tanais, also Anaitis and 
as Artemis Persica, and whose cult spread in antiquity from India to Asia 
Minor and from there to the coasts of the Peloponnesus, even to Spain.' 
However, one reference of Movers' may be interesting quite independently of 
his thesis concerning Tanais/TNT. He mentions the myth of king Tennes of 
Tenedos (628). Clearly this is merely an etiological folk-etymology trying 
to explain the name of the island. Can we do better? Tenedos, rich in water 
and produce, its capital city possessing (in antiquity) two harbors, is a small 
island three miles off the Trojan coast and twelve miles southwest of the 
Hellespont, thus of extreme strategic value and therefore the typical target 
and operational base of Phoenician maritime activity, similar in this regard 
to the Isle of Thanet. The root structure of the name, y Tévedos, is tnd and 
thus likewise similar to that of the name of Thanet. What makes Tenedos 

an even better case for the assumption that it was named for Tanit is the fact 
that an older name of the island was Phoinike (viz. Phoenice, Pliny, Natural 
history V, 140, cf. Olshausen 1853: 335, Külzer 2002). If Tenedos was 

named after Tanit, this would be the oldest indirect attestation of the 
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theonym (except perhaps for the Luvian inscription. mentioned above), 

because the island name occurs in Homer (ll. 1.38, 452, 11.625, 13.33, Od. 
3.159); cf. also diod. 5.83. The oldest direct attestations only date from the 
middle of the 6th century BC in the East and from approx. 400 BC in 

Carthage (Lipinski 1992: sv Tanit). 

The Ravenna Cosmography (dated soon after 700 of our era) has Taniatide 


(variant Tamatide), cf. Rivet and Smith 1979: 468. 

Both the quantity and the quality of the vowel of the second syllable are 
uncertain. The only, probably insufficient evidence for length is the one 
Greek rendering as @evveid. The quality may be well represented in Owh; 

but there is no way of knowing how exactly the name was pronounced by 

the Carthaginian or Gaditan colonists in Britain and in what shape, and at 
what time, it entered the British language. 

For [tha.'nith] this is obvious. For [tho.'nith] too *Tanit- or *Tanet- is a 
more likely adaptation than eg xTynit- or xTynet- because even native "y 
before nasals tended to be lowered toward a" (Morris Jones 1931: $ 16.iv.3). 
— ] have not found a corroborating statement for this in Schrijver 1995. 
Following Schrijver (cf. the following section) I assume that Southern 
Britain was sufficiently Romanized at the time of the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
for the Anglo-Saxons to learn the name of the island in its Latin form rather 
than from some Brittonic tradition. 

'This form [the Ptolemzan ToAlaris, ie Továris], discounting the flex- 
ional ending, fits the Latin attestation Tanatus extremely well; for xoRa » 
xaRa is a sound-law of both Gaulish and British (cf. monachus » Welsh 
manach and many others). British *7anat if borrowed into Old English 

would regularly yield xTanat > Tene/it and, in particular, Kentish Tener. 
Welsh Danet, Tanet is only attested from the 10th century onwards and need 
not a direct continuation of Brit. *Tane/at all: it could be equally well 
represent borrowed OE Tenet. Therefore the form does not prove the ex- 
istence of a British xTanet-. Thus all forms can be accommodated if *Tanat- 
« xTonat- is reconstructed. According to your interpretation however (which 
in part follows Coates) both Ptol. and Lat. Tanatus has to be defective.' 
*The available evidence for Thanet shows a clear chronological progression: 
- ca, 150 (Ptol.) x*Tonatis 

- ca. 250 (Solinus) Tanatus (cf. the undated [before 700] Taniatide of 
Ravenna, probably faulty on account of the first -i-) 

- 7th century (Isodorus) Thanatos (since Isidore was a famous etymologist, 
the folk-etymology [~Greek thánatos] is likely to be his contribution) 

- Then Bede and the Old English names which have to be derived from 

Tanat-, and only then the Welsh name which has to be derived from the 

Old English one. 
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There seems to exist no argument against the simplest scenario, which is 
that the Roman name, as well as the indigenous one, was Tonatis until the 
2nd century and that afterwards, when Tonatis had changed into Tanatis in 
the entire huge Gallo-Britannic language area, the Roman name was adjusted 
to the Celtic name.' 


It would be useful to know clear cases of changes in Roman names owed to 
sound changes in other languages. Examples that come to mind rather show 
the opposite. Eg, the Roman name of the West-Germanic tribe, Suébi, 
remained unchanged long after the € had changed to à in West (and North) 
Germanic; spellings with æ and a are only met late in Antiquity. The Rhine 
river remained Rhenus even though the name was pronounced with 7 by the 
Germans on both sides of the river. 


Between the river Lixus and the Solis promontory (portum Rutubis a Lixo 
CCXXIIII, inde promunturium Solis, Pliny, Natural history V , 9). 


This holds for the Mauritanian Rutubis inasmuch as the port is likely to be 
a Carthaginian foundation. 


Paulus Orosius, Historiae adversum paganos 1, 2; cf. Rivet and Smith 1979: 
77. 


Olshausen does not provide a meaning for Rutuba/Rutubis, and indeed the 
Phoenician dictionary (Krahmalkov 2000) does not contain a fitting root. 

The closest match I could find is Hebr. rtb 'be wet', räföb 'wet, fresh, green 
(of vegetation)'. 


*Harbor town in the extreme south-east of Britannia, now Richborough 
(Kent), on the — now silted — canal between the island Tonatis (now Thanet) 
and the mainland of Kent. The place was taken by the invading army of 


Emperor Claudius in 43 AD and used as a main military supply base until 
late in the Ist century.' 


In Krahe's sense, implying an Indo-European origin (cf. section 21.7 with 
note 49 above). 


To Wallenberg (1931: 10-12), "it does not seem impossible that the name 
of Thanet is of Germanic origin", and he cites such a proposal. But the very 
antiquity of the name cogently speaks against any such exercise. 


Also, on a smaller scale, New Britain (from 1884 to 1914: Neupommern) 
and New Ireland (Neumecklenburg), the two main islands of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. 


One such Isla Santa Maria is the landing place of the first Galapagos settlers 
(Ecuador), another Isla Santa Maria is the site of the World War I sea battle 
of Coronel (Chile, Región del Bio Bio, Golfo de Arauco, November 1st 

1914). 


22. Was Proto-Germanic a creole language?" 


When you are in the middle of an 
ocean, it is always good to be 
sitting on a craft or on an island. 


(Prof. Anttila, teaching class.) 


Abstract 


Prof, Raimo Anttila, to whom this chapter is dedicated, once asked the examination 
question: "Would you say that Proto-Germanic was a creole language?" The basis 

for the question was Ihe high proportion of unetymologized Germanic vocabulary: 
about one third, according to the handbooks. Five approaches to the question are 
discussed: Neumann's "no problem" position, the substrate position, Hirt's "no 
problem" position, a Nostratic position, and the superstrate position. The latter 
position is defended with several arguments, among them a comparison of the 
unetymologized vocabulary within Germanic with Prof. Anttila's interpretation of 
the Germanic vocabulary within Finnish. The Phoenician superstrate position in 
particular receives much attention. The origin of the ominous "about one third" 
formula copied from one handbook into the next without a reference is traced to an 
1899 book in which the percentages of new roots added to the German vocabulary 

are calculated for five historical stages, with the "European" stage (12,896) and the 
"Germanic" stage (18.8%) adding up to 31.6%. — The overall answer to Prof. 
Anttila's examination question reached in the chapter is No: A comparison with the 
development of English with its strong superstratal French influence shows that 
Proto-Germanic was not a creole but merely a language heavily affected by lan- 
guage contact. 


22.1. Prof. Anttila's question 


Prof. Raimo Anttila was one of my teachers at the University of California- 
nia, Los Angeles, where I received my Ph.D. in Germanic Languages 

1968. At the preliminary examination (the "prelims"), he asked me the 
question, "Would you say that Proto-Germanic was a creole language?" 

I answered "No", and that answer must have been considered correctly, 
because I passed the examination. 
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I still consider my answer correct, as well as the reason I added, which 
was the standard one, namely that creole languages do not have elabo- 
rate inflectional morphological systems, with numerous different para- 
digms depending on word classes as well as individual exceptions to 

many paradigms, as have been reconstructed for Proto-Germanic. 


I also understood the probable motivations for the question, which 
undoubtedly were the following: (1) the fact that this language, though 
highly flectional, yet is morphologically much simplified in 

comparison with its mother, Proto-Indo-European, as well as with some 

of its sister languages, especially the major "school languages", Latin, 
Greek, and Old Indic (Sanskrit); and (2) the fact that a large portion of 
the Germanic vocabulary has no generally accepted etymologies and is 
likely therefore to be of foreign origin. But foreign influence, even 
heavy foreign influence, is not the same as creolization; Proto-Germanic 
was a creole language neither in the strict sense of a language deriving 
from a pidgin through nativization nor in the loose sense of a language 
arising from a mixture of languages that does not allow the mixed language 
guage unambiguously to be genetically derived from one parent lan- 

guage. 


Yet the fact remains that an amazingly high proportion especially of 
Germanic lexical elements cannot be traced to Proto-Indo-European, 

and explaining this fact should be high on the agenda of problems to be 
solved by students of Germanic. 


Even though for many years I worked in other areas of linguistics, I 

never forgot Prof. Anttila's question. About fifteen years later 1 took a 
first step towards a solution (cf. section 22.2 below), and again ten years 
later, I started writing the articles in which the theory is developed that is 
presented here (in section 22.4) as my most comprehensive answer (see above). 
far). It is a long list, but I append it without embarrassment: It is a stu- 
dent's bouquet of flowers for his teacher on the occasion of his birth- 

day. 


22.2. The main answers 


22.2.1. Answers not evaluating the nature of the unetymologized vo- 
cabulary 


I know of two answers that pay no attention to the nature of the unity- 
mologized vocabulary or at least do not draw any conclusions from it, 
and they are indeed the most frequently encountered ones. 
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22.2.1.1.The "no problem" position 


One of the answers paying no attention to the nature of the unetymolo- 
gized vocabulary is that there is no problem of Germanic etymology; if 
there is any problem at all it is a problem of Germanic etymologists: 

The Germanic vocabulary is entirely Indo-European, but the Germanic 
etymologists are simply not sufficiently industrial. If Germanic ety- 
mologists went about their business more industrially one Germanic 

word after the other would succumb and reveal its Indo-European an- 
cestry. This is the position most frequently cited with reference to Neu- 
man 197]. 


22.2.1.2.The substratum position 


Unimpressed by Neumann's strangely puristic stance, the authors of 

many handbooks of Germanic or German language history seem suffi- 
ciently disquieted by the large portion of unetymologized vocabulary 
propose a special kind of explanation (other than lack of diligence on 
the part of etymologists)." A very general proposal says that the expla- 
nation is language contact with speakers of non-Indo-European countries 
guages: 


We may also find an encounter in the prehistory of the Germanic tribes, when 

not even a fusion of tribes strongly idg. [Indo-European] 

Take on the influence of ethnic groups that lie entirely outside the old Indo-European 
Community. ... The evidence provides us with some manifestations of the 

Phonetics and morphology and the Indo-European vocabulary (Scardigli 1973: 45). 


The following quotation refers to a more specific proposal, but only as 
part of an alternative and only in the form of an indirect question: 


tre 


The vocabulary that we have gained by comparing the Germanic languages 

as common Germanic, the Indo-European 

There are significant differences between them. Many common Germanic word stems 
cannot be found in the other ie. [Indo-European] languages, 

especially in legal and war vocabulary, e.g. nobility, thief, serve, thing, 
thing, sword, shield and the Germanic 'fight' words hild-, gunp-, hapu-, 

wig-, which live on especially in personal names, and also in sea and 

Shipping, which was close to the Germanic sea dwellers (e.g. lake, lagoon, 
ship, sail, rudder), and — related to this — the designation of the 
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directions, which later also influenced other languages such as French. 

from Germ. It is also noticeable that many Germ. words with 

initial p- (High German pf-) can hardly be explained etymologically, especially since 
Indo-European b-, which is presumed by phonetic law, occurs only very rarely.' 

The question is whether this Germanic vocabulary is based on pre-Indo-European 
Substrate (subjugated previous population) or based on own word creation 

(von Polenz 1978: 21f.). 


Since we are talking about words with mostly monosyllabic roots such as 
nobility, thief, serve, thing, matter, sword, shield, hild-, gunp-, hapu-, 
wig-, sea, lagoon, ship, sail and rudder, it is unclear what "Wortschóp- 
fung" is supposed to mean in this context; certainly a word such as 

Ding (urg. x*ping-), originally meaning 'a legislative and judicative as- 
sembly of free men', is not an onomatopoeic formation. Therefore, if 

we eliminate the hedging "word creation" alternative, this author, by 
posing the question and not offering at the same time a viable alternative- 
ative, suggests that the Germanic words without cognates in the other 
Indo-European languages are substratal loan-words. This is expressed 
without a hedging alternative in the following quotation, even if mo- 
dalized by possibly: 


It must be expected that the 'Prague Germans' - no matter where they 

had their settlement areas — in the areas mentioned with a here 

with the already established population. Possibly the 

This ethnic substrate has reduced the share of the vocabulary of Germanic 
(about a third) that cannot be derived from Indo-European 

(Schildt 1981: 29), 


In section 22.2.2 below I give reasons based on the semantics of the un- 
etymologized Germanic words that the substratum explanation is in- 
adequate. But even without such an analysis it could have been obvious 
to the numerous advocates of that view that it cannot be correct. The 
argument was framed most poignantly by Herman Hirt, in response to 

what may be the earliest appeal to the substratum explanation by Sig- 
mouth Feist: 


the 


Another aspect for the interpretation of the Germanic-only 

belonging word families is now made by S. Feist, Btr. 36, 350 f. [Feist 1911: 
350f.] He sees these as loan words from the language of one of the 
Dogermanic subjugated indigenous population. Apart from the fact that Feist 
His own remarks do not overlook the matter, I can agree with this view 

for the reasons discussed in $ 975. Even if Feist with his 
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assumption would be correct that the Germanic peoples were not actually Indo-Europeans, bt 
but only subjugated^, no significant components of 

of the original language, just as we cannot expect any significant 

Elements of Celtic can be found in French, although here the historical 

facts are quite certain (Hirt 1921: 101). 


This argument is cogent. It rests on what is now generally accepted in 

the theory of language contact and what I call the substrate rule in Ven- 
nemann 1995: 43 (cf. Vennemann 2003a: 207): viz. that substrates 

mainly influence the structure of their superstrates but less so their lexi- 
con. — Concerning the above quotation, I would like to make it clear that 

I side with Feist against Hirt on the view that the unetymologized 

Germanic words are non-Indo-European loan-words (rather than Indo- 

European words that happened to die out in all other Indo-European 
languages), and with Hirt against Feist on the view that those words were 
not taken from a substrate. 


These then are the dominant explanatory approaches regarding the 
non-Indo-European characteristics of Germanic: the no-problem posi- 
tion and the substratum theory. 


22.2.1.3. An earlier "no problem" position despite disturbing numbers 


In the quotation from Schildt 1981 above we read that the unetymolo- 
gized Germanic words amount to 'approximately one third' of the total 
lexicon. This estimate occurs in many other works dealing with the 
problem; eg: 


A third of the Germanic word collection is considered to be non-etymologizable (Bach 
1970: 64). 


The Germanic hereditary vocabulary can also be traced back to a large extent — according 1 
Estimates of one third — not based on Indo-European roots- 
(Eggers 1980: 126). 


It is certain, however, that about a third of the Germanic 
vocabulary cannot be derived from Indo-European (Hutterer 1975: 
4 ff.). 


I have not been able to find a reference to the source of this estimate. 
There is however a somewhat dated, but still interesting tabulation in Hirt 
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1968 [1921]: 92f. taken from Liebich 1899: Appendix. The numbers 
refer to late 19th century Standard German. 


Roots % Derived % 


words 

1. Indo-European 318 = 11.9 13,860 = 29.1 
2. European 343 = 12.8 11,729 = 24.7 

3. Germanic 504 = 18.8 10,171 = 21.4 

4. West Germanic 211 = 7.9 2,362 = 5.0 

5. German’ 159 = 5.9 1.178 = 2.5 


Total 1,535= 57.3 39,300 = 82.7 
6. [Later accruals* 1.145- 42.7 8231 = 17.3] 


Sum 2,680= 100.0 47,531 = 100.0 
The percentages of roots are to be read as follows; note that positions 1 
to 5 only count the indigenous vocabuary and not any identified loan- 


words from Greek, Latin, Romance languages, Baltic and Slavic languages 
guages, etc.: 


^ 11.9 % of the roots from which the German word families are de- 
rived are bona fida Indo-European because words of the same 
root also occurs in Old Indic.' 


— 12.8% of its roots occur only in European Indo-European lan- 
guages. 


— 18.8% of its roots occur only in the Germanic languages. 
— 7.9% of its roots occur only in the West Germanic languages. 


— 5.9% of its roots occur only in the German language. 


These numbers are not easy to interpret. Hirt writes, “If you grasp what... 
only correct is to combine Indo-European and European families, 

This results in the steadily decreasing numbers 661 : 504 : 211 : 159." 
Hirt takes this view because he believes that all Indo-European lan- 
guages have lost large amounts of words so that even if a word family 
exists only in a few Indo-European languages it is surely of Indo-European 
peanut origin. At the same time he believes that those languages have not 
as a consequence lost their Indo-European character — simply because 
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his assumption is that earlier languages had greater numbers of elements 
tary words. I cannot follow Hirt in this regard and assume that if a word 
family only occurs in European Indo-European languages it is likely to 
rest on a loan-word, especially if those European Indo-European lan- 
guages form clusters of neighboring languages from the group Celtic, 
Germanic, Italic, and Balto-Slavic which in prehistory were crowded to- 
gether in a small area of central, northern, and eastern Europe." 


Hirt does not say so, and he would have rejected the contention, yet 

his grouping together of European with Indo-European but not of 

Germanic with Indo-European into a sequence 1120 : 211 : 159 suggests 
gests that there is a meaningful dividing line between Indo-European 

and European on one hand and Germanic, West Germanic, and German 

on the other. Hirt senses that he has a problem here in that number 

of word families that occur only in Germanic according to Liebich's 

count is too large to be explained as resting on newly created roots (with 
which he does reckon in principle): 


In these [the *fairly numerous[] division of Germanic families, 

ie such words that are found in all Germanic languages, but in none of the 
related languages'] the question arises: are these 

Words were only newly formed in the special life of Germanic, or do they originate 
even from earlier times, and are they only lost in all other languages 
gone? It is ... undeniable that in all times so-called 

Roots, basic words can be newly formed, but at least not 

in such large numbers as can be assumed according to Liebich's account 

In addition, this category is being reduced day by day by the 

The researchers' instinct for these apparently Germanic words also 

in other languages. Over time, it is likely that only one 

small part of words remain that do not appear in the related languages 
chen can be proven (Hirt 1921: 95). 


Amazingly (and amusingly) Hirt here offered the same way out of the 
dilemma as did Neumann exactly half a century later: There is no real 
problem — that is his soothing suggestion; etymologists have already 
found etymologies for quite a number of those annoying Germanic 


word families without Indo-European etymologies and will, as time goes 
on, with their "Spürsinn" shrink this "so rich number" to “only 

a small part”, which will then be the normal number of roots (or 

basic words) which “can be newly formed”, 


This is a truly astonishing "Eiertanz", to use a German expression. 
Every suggestion, and be it ever so hypothetical or absurd, is preferred 
to the simple explanation that Proto-Germanic was a language, and not 
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an isolated language either — and as such has to be assumed to contain a 
large number of loan words. Not even the lesson of German itself could 
teach scholars of those earlier generations otherwise. Hirt happily cites 
Liebich's numbers according to which 42.7% of the German word 

families were accrued after the consolidation of the 57.3 96 inherited 
Indo-European and "newly built" roots with their word families: 18.5 

% borrowed from Latin and the Romance languages, 8.2% from Greek, 

2.8 96 from Semitic, etc. But loan-words in Proto-Germanic? In principle 
ple, yes; but close to 12.8% loan-word based roots on the German lan- 
guage's historical path through European Indo-European, 18.8% loan- 

word based roots on its historical path through Germanic, 7.9% loan- 
word based roots on its historical path through West Germanic, and 5.9 

% loan-word within prehistoric German itself? 45.4% loan-word based 
roots before the dawn of history? No way. 


As I am looking at Liebich's numbers I am beginning to suspect that 
they gave rise on somebody's slide rule to the ominous topical "about 
a third" of unetymologized and thus probably non-Indo-European 

words in Germanic: 18.8% of the prehistoric / early German word 
families are Germanic but probably not Indo-European, and prehistoric/ 
early German word families amount to the Germanic 57.3% of all 

German word families. Hence 18.8%: 57.3% of the Germanic word 

families of German are probably non-Indo-European, and that is 32.8 

% and thus "about a third". 


22.2.2. A general answer evaluating the semantics of the unetymolo- 
gized vocabulary: superstratal influence 


As can be seen in the von Polenz quota above, the substratum pro- 
components were aware of the fact that the unetymologized Germanic vo- 
cabularly crowded in certain semantic groups. Stroh organizes his entire 
chapter 2 "Germanic Antiquity" in Maurer and Rupp (eds.) 1974 

in sections dealing with such groups, viz. "1. Battle", "2nd Lake", "3rd 
Law", "4. State", plus "5. Roman influences". The following list 

shows some of the words from groups 1, 3, and 4, here named a, b, and 

c. I omit group 2 because those words merely tell us that the early Ger- 
manic tribes, moving from more central areas of Europe into the region 


of the German Ocean and the Baltic Sea, learned everything concerning 

the sea and seafaring through contact with more experienced peoples 

they met up there — whether they dominated them or were dominated by 

they would make no difference in this case. Stroh's group 5 is irrelevant 
vant for the question because those words by definition have etymolo- 
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gies, even loan etymologies. I add a group d with words from everyday 
life because they are in harmony with the conclusion drawn from the 
other groups. 


Etymologically problematic words in Germanic" 


a. War, weapons, and related matters 


weapon, war, spear, sword, hit, flee, MHG urliuge 'war', 
Strife, force, cowardly, *gunpjo 'battle', and many others 


b.Law 


atonement, steal, reprimand, OHG ewa 'law' (» G marriage 'wedlock'), thief, 
guilt, guarantee, thing, juror, and many others 


c. State and communal life 


servant, rogue, sin, thing, people, grace, consecrate, servant/whore, nobility, 
Leid, Schultheif, Graf, and many others 


d. Expressions from various spheres of everyday life 


drink, leather, OHG san 'immediately', air, hand, ask, rain, 
winter, give, take, life, blood, cloud, and many others 


In my 1984a article I show with six parallel cases of historical language 
contact that such loan-words come in from a superstratum rather than 

from a substratum. The proto-typical case is that of a superstratum re- 
sulting from a conquest, such as the Norman-French superstratum of 
Anglo-Saxon: 


Normanno-French loan words in English 
a. War, weapons, and related matters 


army, navy, peace, enemy, battle, arms, siege, defense, ambush, retreat, 
soldier, guard, spy, sergeant, brandish, vanquish, and many others 
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b. Law 


judgement, justice, crime, plea, suit, advocate, prison, punishment, ac- 
cause, arrest, seize, pardon, just, innocent, property, heritage, estate, 
and many others 


c. State and communal life 


state, government, court, crown, council, sovereign, treaty, tax, treaty 
son, public office, noble, duke, peasant, servant, sermon, prayer, 
penance, parson, saint, pity, virtue, penitence, and many others 


d. Expressions from numerous spheres of everyday life 


air, cost, country, hour, people, face, point, noise, use, easy, change, 
large, able, wait, travel, blue, and many others 


But there is the alternative case of a commercial superstratum, as exem- 
plified by the influence of the Low-German-dominated Hansa on the 
vocabularies of the Germanic Scandinavian languages. | have added 

point e highlighting the economic character of the superstratal influence 
ence: 


6th case: Middle Low German loan-words in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages 


a. War, weapons, and related matters 


krig 'war', knekt 'soldier', helt 'heroe', pil 'arrow', byssa 'gun, rifle', 
krut 'gunpowder' 


b.Law 


Jri 'free', punish 'punishment', rattighet 'law', burskap 'right to citizen- 
ship' 


c. State and communal life 


hertug 'duke', greve ‘count (title)', prince 'prince', hövlighet 'cour- 


tesy', len 'fief, feudal tenure', státhállere 'governor, vicar', fru 'woman, 
Mrs.', fróken 'Miss', borgare 'citizen', borgmástare 'mayor', radhus 
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"city hall', dop 'baptism', nad 'mercy', fadder 'padre', trefaldighet 
'trinity', monastery 'monastery' 


d. Expressions from numerous spheres of everyday life 


speak 'language', slákt 'family, descent', kort 'short', klen 'weak', 
arbeta 'to work', kragt 'strength', frdga 'to ask, question', frukost 
'breakfast', medvurst 'German salami or pork sausage, mettwurst', 
Jónster 'window', and many others 


e. Trade, craft, and business life 


trade 'trade', hantverk 'craft', kópenskap 'commerce', vara 'ware, 
product, merchandise', skomakare 'shoemaker', snickare 'tailor', 
krógare 'inn-keeper', and many others 


In this way I demonstrated in the 1984a paper that if — contrary to Neu- 

mann's position — the Germanic words offered as unetymologizable are 

indeed loan-words then they are owed to superstratal rather than sub- 

strategic foreign influence. This thesis has, in the two decades that have existed 
passed since its publication, never been taken up by anyone else in a 

scholarly publication. Apparently the very idea that the Germans were at 

some time in prehistory was dominated by a non-Indo-European power 

Deemed too absurd to deserve mention, let alone critical analysis. 


The validity of my argument does, however, find support in the 

teaching of Prof. Anttila. In his invaluable textbook of 1972, on which 
he was probably already working at the time of my doctoral examina- 
tion, he writes: 


Germanic loans in Finnish cluster into roughly the same areas as the French 
ones in English: 


government and social order: 


airut 'messenger', hallita 'to govern', joulu 'Yule', kihla 'security', kuningas 
'king', kunnia 'honor', laina 'loan', rikas 'rich', restinas 'prince', jacket 'fine', 
tuomita 'to judge', kartano 'estate', raha 'money', lunnas 'ransom', vakoilla 'to 
spy', vuokra 'rent', and so on 
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religion: 


peijaiset 'funeral banquet', siunata 'bless', taika 'magic', hurskas 'pious', and 
so on 


tools and skills: 
kaira 'auger', naula 'nail', mitta 'measure', saha 'saw', lukko 'lock', and so on 
accommodation and housekeeping: 


lato 'barn', lattia 'floor', leipà 'bread', saippua 'soap', patja 'mattress', kattila 
'kettle', tupa 'living room', and so on 


A justified inference from all this is that the Baltic Finnic speakers apparently 
absorbed a Germanic-speaking upper class. ... The other available evidence does 
not speak against this hypothesis, but rather supports it, in that there seem to 
have been Germanic trading posts in the Baltic (Anttila 1972: 163)."x 


22.2.3. An answer recognizing words in other languages corresponding 
to the unetymologized vocabulary: relatedness of language 
families 


A few weeks ago I discovered two books in my library which I must 

have bought decades ago but very likely after a brief glance at them 
content stuck away — for good, as I must have thought: Wadler 1935, 

1936. Their author develops a theory according to which the vocabulary 
laries of all living languages contain remnants of the original language of man- 
kind — note the title of the 1935 publication. He was thus a proponent of 
what is now known as Proto-World or Mother Tongue, eg through 

Ruhlen 1994: the theory that all languages not only derive from one 

and the same proto-language but share a common elementary vocabulary- 
lary inherited from the Mother Tongue." One of several differences 
between Wadler and Ruhlen is that whereas the latter is very reserved in 
making concrete proposals for such Mother Tonge words (remember 

his xaq'ua 'water', *tik 'finger, one', and xpal 'two', pp. 107-122), 
Wadler, while in his 1935 book restricting himself to comparing Indo- 


European and Semitic words, in his 1936 sequel proffers 731 words 
equations, most of them again comparing Indo-European and Semitic 
words, but at least several dozens connecting more than two continents, 
eg no. 510 (p. 256): 
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America (Peru) Europe (Gothic) Africa (Tigre) Asia (Java) 
LLAM-a LAMB LAM-i LEMB-u" 
(SheepCamel) (Sheep) (Cow) (Cow) 


If Wadler had been confronted with a set of unetymologized Germanic 

words such as the above, he would simply have shown that words of 

similar sound and meaning, although absent from Indo-European, do 

occur in languages of other families", revealing them to stem from the 
"Original Language", the language of the "primal humanity" (1935: 23), which 
accounts for this "Original Community of Languages" (cf. the title of the 
1935 book). 


It so happens that several of the problematic words are treated by 

Wadler. As a matter of fact, his very first example is Volk, "ein Urwort" 
(p. 21), for which he finds corresponding words in various languages, 

eg: (a) in Germanic, words such as OE FYLCE 'Gau, Landkreis, 

Province', (b) in Latvian, PULK-s 'swarm, crowd' (which is usually 

seen as a borrowing from Germanic), (c) in Latin, VULG-us (older 

VOLG-us) — erroneously, as most Indo-Europeanists would say, (d) in 

Greek, PHALANX - different from the Greek etymological dictionaries, 

(e) in Semitic languages, words based on the root p-/-g 'to divide', such 
as Hebr. PELAGG-ah 'division of a tribe, nome', Babylonian 

PULUGG-u 'headquarters, district, region', Arabic FALG 'part, piece, half', 
(f) in Finnish, PUOLI 'half', (g) in Polynesia PAPALANG-i, 

PAPALAG-i 'Barbarian (European), in Mexico POPOLOCA 'Barbarian'; 

etc. No doubt that the author, employing his method of simply equating 
similar words without linguistic analysis and thus without control, would 
have been able to demonstrate that all the etymologically difficult words 
are simply "original words". I trust that even the most generous Proto-World 
adherents will reject this approach." 


A less radical approach to the observation that Indo-European lan- 
guages contain words without recognizable cognates in other Indo- 
European languages is implied by versions of the Nostratic theory ac- 
cording to which only certain groups of other language families are 
related to Indo-European rather than all, which would be the Proto- 
World position. Eg, Móller (1911) assumes a version of Nostratics 
(without using the name") according to which Indo-European and Se- 
mitic are related. This view allows him to explain certain words in isolation 
in one of the Indo-European languages as inherited from the Indo-Se 
mitic proto-language", provided he can offer a phonologically and se- 
mantically fitting corresponding word in one of the Semitic languages. 


As this approach applies to Germanic, some of the Germanic words 
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without recognizable Indo-European cognates can be so explained, 

namely as Nostratic, viz. Indo-Semitic residues. One example is the nobility 
word of section 22.2.2 above, PGmc. tapal- 'nobility', which Móller 

compared to Arabic. "apalu" 'glory, honor, dignity, nobility' and 

thereby explained as a Nostratic word." 


22.2.4. A specific answer recognizing words in one other language cor- 
responding to words of the unetymologized Germanic vocabu- 
lary: Semitic influence 


The most recent answer to the question of the unetymologized Ger- 

manic vocabulary is that which I have developed and refined in the last 
ten years: the theory that Germanic developed under an Atlantic super- 
stratum, where I first defined vaguely — under the influence of Morris 
Jones (1900) and Pokorny (1927-30) — as Hamito-Semitic, more spe- 
cifically as Semitidic, ie Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic, later as Semi- 
tic, and most recently quite specifically as Phoenician and even Punic 
(Vennemann 2004a, 2005). The main reason is the discovery of several 
important Semitic loan-words of superstrate character and usually of tri- 
literal root structure, the following of which occur in the list of section 
22.2.2 above: 


— G meet, OE drepan, PGmc. *drepa— 'to hit (Mailhammer, 
Laker, and Vennemann 2003) 


— G Volk, E folk, flock, PGmc. *fulka— 'division of an army' (Ven- 
nemann 1998d) 


- G Adel, E zóel(-ing), PGmc. tapal 'nobility' (Vennemann 

2001a) 

Other such loan words are: 

— G Sippe, E sib, PGmc. xsibjo 'sib, extended family' (Vennemann 
2003b) 


- G Maid, E maiden, PGmc. *xmagapiz / *magadin(a) 'girl' (Ven- 
nemann 2002ay! 


— Goth. abr-s, PGmc. xabr- 'strong' (Vennemann 2001b) 


— G Imme, OHG imbi, OE ymbe, WGmc. *ximbi- 'bees, swarm of 
bees'? (Vennemann 19989) 


- G Falge, E fallow, WGmc. *falg- 'a piece of plowed land; 


ground that is well plowed and harrowed, but left uncropped 
for a whole year or more' (Vennemann 2002e) 
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— G Plow, E plow, WGmc. :xplog- 'plow' (Vennemann 1998d) 


— G Herbst, E harvest, WGmc. xharbista— 'fruit harvest' 
(Vennemann 1995; 8 7.14)? 


~ G harp, E harp, PGmc. xharpó 'harp' 
(Vennemann 1995: 8 7.15)" 


— G earth, E earth, PGmc. xerpo- 'earth' 
(Vennemann 1995: § 7.9) 


- G column, OE syl (but Goth. saul-s), all 'pillar' 
(Vennemann 1995: 8 7,13)x? 


— G Abend, E eve(n), evening, WGmc. *#band(a) 'evening' 


(Vennemann 1999b: $ 6.4) 


I pointed out in Vennemann 1998c the well-known fact that many Ger- 
manic strong verbs have no etymology, and I specifically pointed out 
those strong verbs which contain a xp because they are a priori likely 
not to be Indo-European on account of the "labial gap" of Proto-Indo- 
European: 

class I: gripan, slipan, wipan 

class II: sleupan, dreupan, süpan 

class II: krimpan, limpan, rimpan, helpan, werpan 

class IV: drepan 

class V: plega 


class VI: lapan, skapjan, stapjan, 


class VII: slépan, swaipan, hlaupan, hrópan, wopjan, h'opan 


Mailhammer (2001) made a count for classes I to VI based on the ety- 


mological judgments of Seebold (1970), with the following results: 


Indo-European etymologization of Germanic strong verbs 


— 43.] % have no etymology (193 verbs)." 


2 


21.9% have no certain etymology (98 verbs). 


18.3% have no exact etymology (82 verbs).” 


16.5% have a good Indo-European etymology (74 verbs). 


Here too a number of etymologies have been found: 
— G chuck, E smite, WGmc. :smita- 'to throw, to smite', class I 


(Vennemann 2004b) 
— G meet, OE drepan, PGmc. xdrepa— 'to hit', class IV (see above) 
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— G maintain, E play, PGmc. *plega- 'to cultivate'; class V (Venne- 
man 1998d) 


— G measure, E mete, PGmc. :xmeta- 'to measure'; class V (Venne- 
mann 1995: § 7.23)" 


— Ewake / woke, OE wecnan, wóc, wócon, ON (Perf. part.) vakinn, 
class VI (Vennemann 19972) 


— G carry, E draw, drag, PGmc. x*draga- 'to pull, to carry', class 
VI (Vennemann 2002b)" 


A weak verb (or rather: cluster of weak verbs) with a Semitic etymology 
is the following: 


— OHG gi-fehan, OE ge-feon 'to rejoice'; OHG fagén 'to rejoice 
at; Olcel. fagna 'to rejoice'; OE fegnian, OS faganón, OHG 
faginén 'to exult'; Olcel. faga 'to adorn'; OS fegón, MLG, MHG 
vegen 'to clean' (Vennemann 2002a)" 


This is admittedly not a very large amount of explained vocabulary yet. 
But some of the etymologies are, at least in my own judgment, of con- 
siderable quality, namely in comparison with many native Indo-Euro 


Pean etymologies, and some of the words carry high-level superstratal 
semantics. ~ Since 1 am not a Semiticist, all my etymologies are merely 
accidental finds. I am confident that the number of well-founded 

Semitic etymologies for the critical Germanic vocabulary will increase 
rapidly once scholars become more knowledgeable in both Semitic and Indo- 
European studies as myself embrace the theory and begin a 

"systematic search." 


The theory of Semitic influence on prehistoric Germanic comes from 

a combination of linguistic, philological, and mythological evidence in a 
pair of etymologies that connects Germanic religion to Phoenician re- 
ligion. It was common knowledge in the 19th century that religion 
reflected in Old Norse poetry and prose was in several ways reminiscent 

of Old Semitic religious concepts. I have discussed a number of cor- 
respondences in Vennemann 1997b. A modern treatise of the central 

idea shared by both religious traditions, that of a dying god, is Schier 
1995b. The dying god of North Germanic religion is Baldr, that of the 
Phoenicians is Ba'al. Their names, as well as the names of their wives, 
Nanna and Anat, respectively, are sufficiently similar to rouse the suspi- 
cion that more is involved in the similarity than typological religious 
convergence. Recently I have found etymologies for two names of the 
Germanic dying god that make it well-nigh impossible to contest the 
equation, viz. the interpretation that Baldr is Baal, ie that this part of 
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the religion of the early Germans is the same as that of the Phoenicians. 
For brevity I will omit all references, which may be found in the two 
papers where the etymologies are developed (Vennemann 2004a, 2005), 

and merely present the essence of the two etymologies. 


In the Old High German Second Merseburg Charm, written down in 
the 9th or 10th century but assumed by the specialists to be much older, 
the Germanic dying god appears under two names, PAol and Balder: 


Phol end uuodan uuorun zi holza. 
you uuart demo balderes uolon sin uuoz birenkit. 


That Phol and Balder here refer to the same deity has been assumed by 
Nearly all scholars since Jacob Grimm. Balder is, of course, the same 
name as the Scandinavian Baldr. But what is Phol, a hapax legomenon 

in the entire old Germanic literature? The answer can be worked out by 
Anyone with a minimum of training in Germanic phonology: Phol is the 
Germanic, viz. Old High German reflex of borrowed Phoenician Baal: 


Phoenician Ba'al — pre-PGmc. *Bal'* 
> PGmce. Por 


> OHG Phof” 


If Phol is Baal, then what is Balder? The answer is again shocking 
simple: Balder is the Germanic, viz. Old High German reflex of the boron 
rowed Punic form Baldir of the Phoenician name variant Ba'al ?Addir 
"Mighty Ba'al', ‘Lord Almighty': 


Phoen. Ba'al 'Addir > Pun. Ba'al 'Iddirx 
» Pun. Baliddir? 

» Pun. Baldir^ 

> PGme. Balder“ 

> OHG idem? 


One favorable aspect of the Punic data is that all forms are attested in 
late Punic Latin inscriptions, ie with vocalization, whereas the older 
Punic and generally all Phoenician inscriptions are only written with 
consonants, in the traditional Semitic style. Another favorable aspect is 
that the reduced Punic name forms of Ba'al "Addir are late; it thereby 
becomes plausible that the name form Balder was borrowed later than 

the general Phoenician name form Ba'al, namely Ba'al before or 

during, Baldir after the operation of Grimm's Law. Finally it is also 
good to know that the bynaming variant Ba'al ?Addir was especially 
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popular in the West, ie in the Punic empire, the most likely part of the 
Semitic world to have exerted strong influence up the Atlantic Seaboard. 


In closing this section 1 would like to draw attention also to the 
structural deviation of Germanic from all other Indo-European lan- 
guages, especially the systematization and functionalization of a single 
inherited ablaut schema for five of its seven strong verb classes and the 
development of its split word order which is unique among the Indo- 
European languages. For these I have proposed structural loan ety- 
mologies with reference to Semitic grammar, exactly as I have suggested 
lexical loan etymologies for crucial words of the deviant Germanic vo- 
cabulary with reference to the Semitic lexicon. A detailed account can 

be read in Vennemann 2000b. 


22.3. Conclusion 


In this paper I have supported with more detailed and with additional 
arguments and material an answer I gave to Prof. Anttila at my doctoral 
examination in response to the question that I made the title of this pa- 
by. My answer is now, as it was then, a clear No. The properties of 
Germanic that are most likely to have prompted the question can all be 


explained by the assumption of "orderly" superstratal language con- 

tact, the import of large quantities of vocabulary and some structural 
properties from the foreign superstratum into the language of the domestic 
digenous Northwest-Indo-European population, much of it effected in 

the very process of language shifting itself. I have presented two perfect 
models for this contact relationship: the absorption of the Norman French 
conquest superstratum by lower-class Celticized Anglo-Saxon, resulting 

in a new language, English"; and the absorption of the Low German 
commercial superstratum by the Germanic peninsular Scandinavian lan- 
guages. A third model case is taken from Prof. Anttila's textbook: the 
absorption of superstratal Germanic vocabulary by the Finnish lan- 

guage, where however the exact social conditions of the superstratal re- 
lation are not known; they may have been different at different times 

the long period of contact. 


Some readers may recall the attempt by Bailey and Maroldt (1977) 

to explain the transformation of Anglo-Saxon into English as creoliza- 
tion with the Norman French superstratum. It was immediately criticized 
by many linguists, very forcefully by Górlach 1986, and by Thomason 

and Kaufman 1988 in their chapter "French influence on Middle Eng- 

lish and the question of creolization" as well as the following section 
(pp. 306-321). My own description of decisive turns in the history of 
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English in Vennemann 2004c makes it clear that I have to disagree with 
these authors concerning the evaluation of the Celtic influence on Eng- 
lish**, but I certainly agree with them in their evaluation in particular 
the influence of Norman French in the history of English, eg when 

Górlach writes: 


While it is possible to stress the discontinuity in the development of English 


it is at least equally justifiable to stress the continuity of English - the 
spoken English that was the only means of communication for the majority of 
the English population, handed on from one generation to the next. This is not 
to deny that English has changed more than, say, German in the course of its 
linguistic history and that these changes have to do with the frequency of language 
Guage contact. But this alone is not enough: to call every mixed language a 
'creole' would make the term useless. Yiddish, French, Albanian and Middle 
English (and many others) are composed of elements from various sources — 
but they are not creole languages (Górlach 1986: 341f.). 


If one substitutes "Proto-Germanic" for "(Middle) English" in this 
quotation, the resulting paragraph summarizes my answer to Prof. Ant- 
tila's question. 


To be precise: It summarizes the negative part of my answer: Proto- 


Germanic was not a creole language. It suffices to pass an examination. 
But this answer, of course, raises a further question, a question Prof. 
Anttila was fair enough not to ask: If Proto-Germanic was not a creole 
language, then what was it? How do you explain the peculiar ways in 
which it differs from Proto-Indo-European? It's really this further 
question, the question behind Prof. Anttila's question, to which several 
answers have been presented in this paper, leading up to my own theory 
according to which Proto-Germanic acquired its non-Indo-European 
elements from a Phoenician superstratum. 


To paraphrase the master: 


When you are in the 
in the midst of a problem, 
it is always good to be 


standing on a theory. 

Notes 

á This chapter was written and submitted to a festschrift for Prof. Raimo 
Anttila in 2004. It is included here as an original publication since there is 
no indication that the festschrift is likely to appear in the near future. 
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To be precise, Neumann does not contest the possibility of there existing 
some loan-words in Germanic. His contention is, however, that if they ex- 
is, their number is so insignificant that no special mode of explanation is 
needed, in particular not that of the following section. 


I cite seven books published between 1970 and 1980 with that proposal in 
Vennemann 1984a. 


More precisely, no Proto-Germanic word with a free p, word-initial or not 
(High G pf or /f/f), has an accepted Indo-European etymology. This includes 
quite a number of strong verbs from all seven classes (Vennemann 1998c: 
42f.), the words from the heart of the Germanic lexicon; see section 22.2.4 
below. 


This modalization is merely a reflection of the fear of German professors 
be caught with an error. Logically any empirical statement only expresses a 


possibility. 


This paragraph is a wonderful three-page essay titled "Basic Laws of the 


Borrowing". 


Sic. Instead of "nur unterworfene" one expects "nur eine durch Unterwerfung 
Indo-Europeanized population". 


This is German at the dawn of history, before its Roman and Christian 
acculturation. 


Mostly loan-words in the historical periods, see the preceding note. 
This stipulation is understandable for a time when Hittite and Tocharian 
were not yet discovered. Today one would certainly take a less restrictive 


view of Indo-Europeanness. 


The special character of this group has most recently been stressed in 
Ottinger 2003. 


These are some of the Germanic-only words offered by Stroh and others. 

Their occurrence in this abbreviated list does not imply that there exists 
unanimity about their non-Indo-European character. 

It is quite possible that when I was writing my 1984 article I was "long- 
distance" inspired by reading this passage a decade earlier. Unfortunately I 
was not aware of Prof. Anttila's argumentum-cum-exemplo; otherwise I 

would, needless to say, have given him credit then. | am glad for having the 
opportunity to do it now. 


In Pedersen 1959 the theory "that all the languages of the earth are related 
one to another" is attributed to Trombetti (1905). 


The notation with partly capital letters is Wadler's. 


He would not, however, use that term because he did not believe in language 
families. 


Actually, the meaning of OE fylce is 'band of men, army, host', originally 


'division of an army' as in the case of folk in early Low and High German. 


20, 


21: 


22. 


23. 
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Wadler's work, with its naive and unlinguistic method, is in my view unac- 
ceptable; I am sure it will be rejected even by those who believe in the existence 
tence of remnants of the Mother Tongue. Yet it is somewhat of an embargo 

rassment for my own proposal, as I will point out below. 


The term is used (in the form Nostratian) “for the language families which 
are related to Indo-European” in Pedersen 1959: 338, where the question of 
which languages exactly have to be included is left open. Hermann Móller's 
work is introduced in this context as one version of the theory (Pedersen 
1959: 336). 


Anttila (1972: 320) uses the term Indo-Semitic for Indo-European plus 
Hamito-Semitic. It seems that Móller would not, in principle, have been 
adverse to the idea of including Hamitic languages in his lexical comparison 
sons; he explicitly refers to Hamito-Semitic in his presentation of the problem- 
lem of the Semitic triliterality: «Then these and even further 

questions [...] far easier and safer from the wider idg.-Semitic 

or even better, where possible, from an Indo-Semitic-Hamitic point of view 
than from the narrower, specifically Semitic point of view" (1911: VD. 

But he did not consider the field of Hamito-Semitic studies sufficiently de- 
veloped at his time to extend his lexicon in that direction; this can be in- 
ferred from his statement that even for Semitic itself the quality of diction- 
aries was not really sufficient for his purpose (cf. "'Insufficiency of the 
lexical aids' for the Semitic languages"). But in a way he 

contradicts himself when he writes, nevertheless: "The Indo-European [...] 
There is no single one that has survived to this day and is closer to us 
known language phyla more closely related than to the Semitic" (1911: XVI). 
The correct comparison is in my view not with words based on the Arabic 

root "pl but with words based on the Arabic root ^s/, which is also reflected 
in Biblical Hebrew (Exodus 24:11) as "syly, vocalized "xsi/é, plur. constr. 
'the distinguished ones, the nobles'; cf. Vennemann 

2001a. 


It is the suffixed form :xmag-ap-iz / *mag-ad-in(a) with the Semitic femin- 
inizing x*-at- which is only Germanic. The underived masculine word, Goth. 
magus, PGmc. *maguz 'boy', is also Celtic. 


Literally 'a people of bees'. The im-part meaning 'people' is Semitic, the 
bi- part meaning 'bee', Egyptian (the domestication of the honey bee was a 
major cultural achievement of the Egyptians). Both this word and the bee 
word itself was in my view brought to the Northwest by the Phoenicians; 
there was a colony of Phoenician ship-builders in Lower Egypt (Zaccagnini 
1983). 


With this meaning the word is only Germanic (also North Germanic, haust 


« tharbusta-), Other words derived from the Semitic root Arp 'to pluck (fruit 
from trees)' occur as loan-words in other Indo-European languages. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
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From an unattested Semitic word with the same root as in the preceding 
word. 


This connection is also made in Móller 1911, although there of course as an 
Indo-Semitic cognate relationship. — The etymology is important because 

the Germanic word shows the same reflex xp of North-West Semitic s as 

PGmc. xapal 'nobility'. In Greek this s — cf. Akkad. ersetu (with feminine 
suffix), Heb. "eres, Phoenic. "rs 'land, earth' — is simply reflected as s in 
the borrowed eras- / eres- of éraze (Dor. érasde) 'to earth, to the ground' and 
the Hesychios gloss eresi-métr&n ` tën geómetrian. Philip Baldi (in cor- 
respondence), playing the devil's advocate, defending the dictionary position 
that Gk. éraze and eresi- are native, eg by proposing that -si- in eresi- 
might be the locative termination -si. Perhaps the -i- of borrowed eresi- is 
in origin simply the Old Canaanit genitive suffix -i (in the construct state). 
Following Coates 1988a: 20, n. 16. 


Seebold: "No [useful/immediate] comparison possible." 

Seebold: "No reliable comparison possible." 

Seebold: "No exact comparison possible." 

Viz., one supported by a parallel in an East Indo-European language, eg 
Sanskrit. (Mailhammer's work is extended and put on a more solid foundation- 
tion in his book (Mailhammer 2007), with comparable overall results.) 

With Goth. mitad-s (fem.) 'measure' ~ Heb. mydt [midat] (fem.) 'measure' 


(Vennemann 20022). 


Words of similar shapes and meanings were also borrowed by other Indo- 
European languages. 


With several nominal derivatives including Goth. faheb-s 'joy' (Vennemann 
20022). — interestingly joy too is a superstratal loan in its language. 


The observation that Germanic contains exceptionally many words re- 
sembling, both phonologically and semantically, Semitic words have been 
made frequently, unfortunately very often also by people with no or little 
training in linguistics. It is striking that Wadler's comparisons yield many 
more astonishing correspondences of Semitic with Germanic than with any 
other Indo-European language, even though this does not at all follow from 
his Proto-World type theory which rather predicts much more balanced 

ratios of similarity. He is thereby urged to speak of "the conspicuous one 
prehistoric relations of the Germanic and Egyptian-Semites" (1935; 

442) and asks, "Where do such peculiar relationships come from 

between the ancient Germanic tribes and the oldest cultured peoples of 

If there is contact between these groups of people 

ever took place, when and where? Because the events mentioned here 

Word chains [...] do not stand alone, their relationships will 

rather, in depth and breadth, it will prove to be far more significant than 
first appears" (1936: 33). — The embarrassment I mentioned in note 


45. 
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17 above is caused by the fact that Wadler, by his profuse and uncontrolled 
accumulation of correspondences, has been noted down, without argument and 
intermingled with obviously unbeatable or absurd attempts, every single 
equation which Móller or I, with different theories in mind, have worked out 
with much etymological care and labor. I am afraid that in the future I will 
have to provide every etymology with a footnote warning that only the 
details of the etymology, not the comparison itself, are my own. 


By religious borrowing. 

By Grimm's Law and the general change of pre-PGmc. ta into PGmc. +0. 
By the Second Consonant Shift, "ph" is the regular Old High German 
way to write the affricate [pf]. 

By regressive vowel assimilation. 


By the Punic reductions in syllables not carrying primary accent. 


By the Punic syncope between syllables carrying secondary and primary 
accent. 


By religious borrowing. 


The Second Consonant Shift affricates +p but does not change tb (except in 
Bavarian and Alamannic). 


A realistic account of the Norman French influence, namely as "forced 
contact" as opposed to the traditional romanticizing cultural enrichment and 
rejuvenation scenarios, is given in Lutz 2003a, b. 


Górlach (1986) and Thomason and Kaufman (1988) also criticize similarly 
contentions with regard to the Scandinavian of the Danelaw, focusing on 
Poussa 1982. In my view the Scandinavian influence in the development of 
English is greatly exaggerated in McWhorter 2002. 


For which see the articles in Filppula, Klemola, and Pitkänen (eds.) 2002. 
Mufwene (2001) would, of course, say that strictly speaking it is useless: 
that there are only an unlimited number of different kinds and different de- 
Greetings of language contact. Nevertheless the term continues to be used, eg 
by Mufwene (2001) himself, in Winford 2003 where it is introduced in sec- 
tion "1.4,3.3 Creoles" (p. 21f.), and even in the title of Migge 2003. 


23. Münze, mint, and money: An etymology for 
Latin Monetary Fund 

With appendices on Carthaginian Tanit and 
the Indo-European month word" 


Figure 1. Moneta? 


Abstract 


Older etymologies for Lat. Moneta, by-name of the Roman goddess Juno and 

source of the modern money words, are discussed and rejected, beginning with the 
traditional derivation from the Latin verb monere *to admonish' and ending with the 
most recent connection to the noun monile 'necklace'. The theonym Moneta is 

then compared to, and identified with, the wide-spread name of a Mediterranean 
Fortuna goddess that appears as M"ni in Hebrew, as Manutu (mnwtw) in 

Nabataean, as Maniyyat and Manat in Arabic, and as a by-name Menutum of the 
Mesopotamian goddess Ishtar, who is identified with Juno as a protectress 

of cities (Star Menutum = Juno Moneta). This name, or complex of names, is 

based on the Semitic root mnw/mny, mnh 'to count, to apportion'. 


In Appendix 1 a reconstructable Phoenician +*M"nit is proposed as a basis of the 
name of the city goddess Tanit, xTa-M'nit yielding *Tanit by the rules of the Punic 
language. 


In Appendix 2 the Germanic month word, based on the name of the moon as 

the counter of time, is compared to the Semitic mnw root and its derivatives, 
among them Akkadian minutu(m) 'counting of time, especially calculation of time 
by means of the stars'. 
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23.1. Mint, coin, money 


The etymology of E mint (both in the obsolete sense 'a piece of money, 
a coin, money'and in the current senses such as 'a place where money 

is coined', 'a set of machines for coining', and 'a vast sum of money') 
is seemingly straightforward. The OED writes sv mint n.,:1570 


0.E. mynet neut., repr. (with change of gender) WGer. munita fem., aldoption 
of] Lfat]. moneta: see money. Cf. OFris. menote, munte fem., OS. munita 

fem. (MDu. munte, Du. munt fem.), OHG. munizza fem., muniz masc. and 

neut. (MHG. münze, mod.G. münze fem.). From LG. the word passed into the 
Scandinavian langs.: ON., Sw., Da. mynt. 


The etymology of G Miinze is essentially the same, as can be learned 
from the above. Kluge/Seebold (2002: sv) write: 


Like ae. mynet n., anord. mynt borrowed from Hat]. monéta 'coin, beating-house'. 
The name comes from the fact that the Roman mint was located in the temple 
the /ünó Monéta was (the origin of the name is disputed). 


The etymology given for money leads to the same Latin etymon, cf 
OED: sv: 


a[doption of] OF. moneie, mon(n)oie (mod.F. monnaie) = Pr., Sp. moneda, 
Pg. moeda, according to moneta [regular phonetic descendants of] L[at]. moneta... 


23.2. Moneta: the problem 


The problems begin in Latin, as may be guessed by the Kluge/Seebold 
quotation above. The OED continues: 


L(at). moneta (? florm of] monere to warn, remind): orig. the name of a god- 
dess (in classical times considered as identical with Juno), in whose temple at 
Rome money was coined, hence, a mint, money. Cf. mint n.! 


The question mark prefixed to the derivation of Moneta, glossed as 
"Mother of the Muses' and 'Episode of Juno' in Walde/Hofmann 1982: 
SV, from the verb monére, advocated again and again from the time of 
Cicero down to our own days, is in my view fully justified. Walde/ 
Hofmann (1982: sv) rejects it for grammatical reasons, as did Assmann 
(1906: 478). They favor two hypotheses without making it clear which 
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one is to be preferred: (1) “[Moneta is] special goddess of a 
Etruscan gens Moneta ..., and indeed a formation from the name 
which is found in Monnius, Monniánius etc.” (2) "Moneta as 
'Musenmutter' is ... Translation by Mvyyoovvy based on- 
tractable reference to monére" ? [s7 


Etymologies for Moneta from antiquity to the present are summa- 

rized and found insufficient in Haudry 2002. Haudry himself proposes 

an interpretation of Moneta as «la déesse au collien, and thus of Jüno 
Monéta as Junon au collier (Haudry 2002: 9-16); he attempts to derive 
the name from Proto-Lat. :xmoné- «collier, pendentib, itself derived, 
together with *moni- «cow, from the base :mon- ascertained by Lat. 
monile «colliery and monédula «choucas, the latter analyzed as a com- 
pound :moné-édula «mangeur de necklace, de pendentifs (but as 
*moné|tée]dula < *monéta + edula 'Coin Eater by Walde/Hof- 

mann 1982: sv).^ The concept of a «déesse au collier is backed up in 
Haudry's book by many cultural parallels, but the Latin derivation of 
the name remains highly speculative linguistically. Brachet (2004), who 
praises Haudry's book as «un parcours intellectuel captivant, cohérent, 
séduisant», makes it quite clear that he finds the linguistics of Haudry's 
attempt unacceptable: 


Difficulté formal: le e de moneta s'explique mal; This is what you're talking about 
quel était le theme exact du nom du «collier qui a precédé monile: xmoni-, 

*moné-? Out there, moneta s'intégre mal aux schémas morpho-phonologiques 

connus en latin: a coup d'oeil dans le Gradenwitz [1904] permet de verifier 

qu'il n'existe pas d'adjectifs possessifs en *-erus en Latin (Brachet 2004: 181f.). 


Brachet continues in a footnote: «Quant aux participes en -étus, ils ex- 
istent, mais le e est alors radical (suetus, quietus); il ne s'agit en aucun 
Cas de verbes en -ére suffixés, comme monere ou albere." 


Peter Schrijver, in a letter of 17 May 2005, confirms the conclusion 
that no satisfactory etymology is available for Monéta, despite recent 
efforts (of which I had not been aware): 


The decisive weakness of an Indo-European etymology is the problematic 

lematic word formation. A possibility that you do not mention, but which 

What has recently become more common among Indo-European scholars is that monéta 
is an adjective formation that is derived from an instrumental of a conso- 

nant tribe. Also: Instr. :xmon-eh, 'with ??' + adj. -to/d- (cf. rubéta 

'reddish toad', from Ajrud"-eh; 'with red' + adj. to/tà). But as long as no 
plausible root word can be found (*mon- 'hand'?, xd! gh mon- »xhuman"?), 

this path also leads to nothing. [575 
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23.3. A Phoenician 'money' root: mny, mnh 
23.3.1. Phoenician mnh » Greek uva, Latin mina 


My interest in money as an etymological topic derives from my theory 
that the West Indo-European languages were heavily influenced in late 
prehistoric and early historic times by Northwest Semitic cultures and 
languages, especially by the Phoenician culture and language. For 
Greece this influence is described in Burkert 1992. The Romans experi- 
enced centuries of contact with the culturally superior Phoenicians on 


the Italian coasts and islands; that they recognized this superiority — at 
least in what they called themselves cultara and what we call agriculture 


— can be inferred from the fact that the Senate decreed a translation of 
the Carthaginian compendium on agriculture in 28 books known under 

the name of Mago into Latin when the work was sequestered from the 
libraries upon the conquest of Carthage in 146 BC (cf. Will Richter's 
"Afterword" in Columella 1983: 576). For Semitic influence upon Bri- 
tannia cf. Vennemann 2004c and the references to more than a century 

of earlier work given there. For Germania cf. Vennemann 2000b, 

2004a. My interest in the origin of the names of coins in particular is 
evident in Vennemann 2006b, forthe. a. 


In my view the most notable semantic aspect of a goddess named 

Monéta is her association with the Monétae aedes and the officina 
Monétae, whence shortened Moneta 'mint'. The German 

word coin, which means both 'mint' and 'coin', has provided a 

bridge." It was the name of a specific coin that made me think of the 
money word, the Greek uva 'Mine (weight and coin - 100 Drach- 

men)' (Frisk 1991: sv), < xuvéa, cf. Ion. nom. plur. uvéai, acc. plur. 
préas (Chantraine 1984: sv uv), Latin mina 'a Greek weight, 

Münze', "from Greek uva 'mine'" (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv). Greek 

pva in its turn is a word, "which comes from the Semitic (Hebr. mane [ie 
manzeh], Babylonian-Assyr. manit) comes from the same as a[It]-i[Indian] 
'a certain weight of gold' (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv mina). The 

Hebrew word is manzh n[omen] m[asculinum] 'maneh, mina, a 

weight': "The weight of the mina was 1/60 of talent; ie, acc[ording] to 
older (Bab[ylonian]) standard, 982.2 grammes (- 60 shekels at c. 
16.37g.) = c. 2 Ibs."^ It is derived from the Hebrew verb mdndh 'to 
count, number, reckon, assign', i.e. 'to count money'. In Phoenician, 
the corresponding root is mny- 'to count out, offer (money) 

(Krahmalkov 2000: sv MNY II).'[575 
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23.3.2. Phoenician mnh » Latin Moneta? 


Reading up on the etymology of Moneta, 1 learned that I was not the 


first to intuit a connection with Semitic manah. The first was apparently 


Lenormant (1850: 77-78). He wrote: 


. mand 


Dans les langues sémitiques, maneh, la mine, en grec va, qui désigne un 

poids monétaire, dérive de la racine manah, dont le senses est celui de partition, 
d'attribution, de numération. Numus, chez les Latins, vópiopa chez les Grecs, 
Synonymes de moneta, proviennent de la racine veuw, qui veut dire aussi 

partager, diviser, attribuer, and those present in other words 

Elements that belong to the racing manah. Il est bien difficile qu'on ne rattache pas 
le mot de moneta à la meme origine. On the other side, Junon is at the bottom 

The déesse des bons conseils et celle de la monnaie. Le Grec wévw, qui est le 
méme que le latin moneo, et auquel se rattachent aussi pévos et mens, la 

Pensée, l'intelligence, a une analogie étroite with veuw, duquel dérivent 

vónos aussi bien que numus et vópiopa. The institution legale et 

Souverainement intelligent de la monnaie peut donc avoir été mise sous la 
protection de la déesse qui préside aux bonnes pensées. 


Babelon (1914: 258), to whom I owe this reference,' gently moves from 
Lenormant's attempt to connect monéta to Greek and the Semitic lan- 
guages "par de pareilles subtilités" directly to Assmann's proposal (cf. 
section 23.6 below) to which he devotes seven pages. But even though I 
also have to admit that Lenormant did not succeed in establishing the 
intuitive connection between the Semitic verbal root mny- and Lat. 
moneta in linguistic terms, he in my view was the one — the only one as 
far as I can see — to look in the right direction. 


23.4. Meni, Maniyyát, Manat, Menutum, Manütu 


Further words derived from the verbal root mnh- in Hebrew are the 
following: mánoh n[omen] f[emininum] 'part, portion', menát nf 

'portion', mónzh 'counted number, time (as in ten times)' (Brown et al. 
1979: s.vv.). However, the most interesting item derived from this root in 
Hebrew is the divine name MEni: 


N[omen] pr[oprium] div[initatis] M«nt, god of fate (award, apportionment, cf. 
Ar[abic] n[omen] pr[oprium] div[initatis] Maniyyat, and perh[aps] Manat ...; in 
Nab[atzan] mnwtw ...)" (Brown et al. 1979: sv). [574 
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Sperling (1999: 567) cites the passage from the Bible (Is. 65.11) with 
the one and only occurrence of Méni, in close connection with the god 
Gad: 


w^tm "zby yhwh hskhym °t hr qd3y h/rkym lgd Slhn whmml'ym Imny ‘But 
you who forsake Yahweh, who ignore my holy mountain, who set a table for 


Luck (Gad), and fill the drink ... for Fortune (Meni).' The wording of the verse 
makes it clear that divine rivals to Yahweh are involved. 


Sperling also cites identifications of Mxni with Tyche, the Greek goddess 
of fate and chance, which is explained as follows: 


In biblical Hebrew one's 'portion' in life was a mana ..., while the Arabic cog- 
nate maniya means 'fate' or 'destiny', and especially 'death' (as one's ultimate 
destiny). ... There are close analogies in Akk[adian] isqu 'lot', 'destiny', related 
to ussuqu 'to apportion' ... and in Greek moira 'fate', which is connected with 


meros 'portion'. 


It has been suggested (Fahd 1991: 373) to relate Meni to Menitum,' an 
epithet of Ishtar found in a Mesopotamian god-list. 


Sperling (1999: 567f.) also compares the name of a Nabatean goddess 
Manuütu" occurring in inscriptions and as part of personal names: 


There can be little doubt that Nabatean Manütu is identical to the classical Ara- 
bic goddess Manat mentioned in the Quran (Surah 53:20): 'What do you think 

of Allat, and Al-Uzzah and Manat that other third goddess?', It appears that in 
the pre-Islamic period Manat had been worshiped throughout Arabia. original 

nally represented by a simple rock, Manat ultimately was sculpted with the 

face of the Asiatic Venus, ie Fortune, who according to Pausanias was 

worshiped by the Syrians on the banks of the Euphrates (Fahd 1991: 374). 

The Qur'anic passage mentioned above seems to imply that Mohammed at first 

was willing to mitigate his somewhat dour monotheism and recognize Manát 

as one of the three 'exalted ladies' who might intervene for the faithful, but then 
relented. ... Theophoric names compounded with the element Manat are attested 

in medieval Arabic sources. ... In Greco-Roman sources, Manat is identified 

with the Fortune. In a Mosaic from Palmyra she is seated with a scepter in her 
hand in the manner of Nemesis, goddess of destiny (Fahd 1991: 373). The body 

of evidence makes probable the extension of the equation of Manat and Manütu 

to include Menu. [575 


I think the body of evidence makes it certain, especially when we also 
include the epithet of Ishtar, Menutum, as Canaanite *Mnit." Sperling 
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(1999: 567) says, "From the single biblical attestation we cannot deter- 
mine whether Meni was male or female." However that may be, the 

regular feminine form would be Menit. Lipinski (1997: $829.46, 29.49) 
writes: 


Noun stems with suffixes -at / -ut / -it often have an abstract or collective 
meaning and, when attached to masculine root morphemes, they produce femi- 


nine nouns. ... The suffix -it was most likely added originally to root mor- 
phemes ending in -i (eg Palaeosyrian "à-rf-tum /haritum/, 'pregnant'; Hebrew 
bakit, 'crying') and to gentilitials in -iy » -i ... in order to form their feminine 


(eg Mà abit, 'Moabite'). 


The verbal nouns Hebr. bekit fem. 'crying' and bEki masc. 'crying' are 
derived from the root bkh- 'to cry'. By analogy we can derive from 

the root mnh- 'to count [etc.]', the verbal nouns mtnf masc. and ménit 
fem., both meaning 'counting, assigning, apportioning'. 


The account given in Fahd 1991: 373f. in particular leaves no room 
for doubt that Manat, Menutum, Manütu, and M@®ni are ultimately the 
same deity: 


MANAT", name of the most ancient deities of the Semitic pantheon, who ap- 

pears in the Pre-Sargonic period in the form Menutum and constitutes one of 

the names of Ishtar [...]; the Kur'ànic scriptio of her name preserves the 
primitive w, which also appears in the Nabatean mnwtw. [...] The w changed 

to i in the Bible (Isa. Ixv, 11), as in the Sallier IV papyrus, verso, i, 5-6 [...], 
where Meni is presented as a Semitic deity forming part of «the Ennead which 

is in the house of Ptah'. The difference of gender poses no obstacle to this 
identification, due to the fact that the 7 is not radical in the two forms and that 
the Arabic sources regard it as a feminine termination referring to sakhra, the 
stone or rock embodying the deity ({...] Ibn al-Kalbi speaks of Manat in the 
masculine [...]). Originally, the two names had the root mnw/y which is to be 

found in all Semitic languages with the meaning of 'to count', 'to apportion', 
being applied in particular to the idea of 'to count the days of life', hence death 
(maniyya), and 'to assign to each his share', hence, lot, destiny. [...] 


The Greco-Roman equivalents given to Manat testify to this meaning, since 

she is identified with Tuxai or the Fortunae, the dual reflecting the [575 form 
Manawat (a false plural used for the dual manawan [...]), as in Talmudic, where 
she is called si sim 'the Lady of Peace' [...], and in Nabatean. [...] 


Like al-Lat [...] and al-"Uzzà [...] who form with her the Arab triad (Kur'an, 
LIII, 19-20), Manat was worshiped by all the Arabs. 
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The identification of Manát and the related deities with Tyche/Fortuna 
indirectly relates them once again to Ishtar/Astarte and Juno, namely in 
their role as city goddesses," but also to money: In the Hellenistic pe- 
Riod Tyche was venerated as a protectress of states and of cities, and her 
cult statue in Thebes showed her with a child in her arms representing 
Pluto, the god of riches (Andresen et al. 1990: sv Tyche). 


23.5. Latin Moneta «+ Phoenician +*M®nit? 


Does the Phoenician-Latin loan phonology and grammar permit the 
assumption that Lat. Moneta is modeled on Phoen. *Mfnit? I think it 
does. 


(1) Since both languages possess exactly two contrasting nasal con- 
sonants, m and n, the mapping is what one expects. 


(2) For Phoen. a — Lat. o I have not found a supporting parallel 
case. However, the rounding effect of nasal, especially labio-nasal 
environments (as posted here for the adaptation of *Man- as 
Mon-) is known from other languages; eg West Gmc. xa, xà > 

OE a, æ but > 0, 6 before nasals, eg in G Land but OE lond 
'country'; G Mann but OE man, mon 'man'; G done (MHG done) 

but OE gedón 'done'; West Gmc. :xmànoó but OE móna 'moon'. 

In the latter example the bi-lateral labio-nasal environment 
exceptionally caused rounding even in German: MHG mane > 

móne » món » G moon. Therefore, the assumption that Phoen. 2 
what, in the absence of an exactly matching sound in the target 
language, adopted as Lat. o in the environment of m- and -n is 
not unlikely." [557 


(3) The pronunciation of Phoen. i seems to have tended in the direct 


tion of e; at least this is what the Latin spellings i, e, y for Phoen. 


in Plautus' (254 BC - 184 BC) comedy Poenulus suggest: ce 

for ki 'because', mythem for mitim 'deceased persons', the latter 
plural form alongside alonim for 'allónim 'gods' (Krahmalkov 
2001: 31), sydy Lybem alongside sady Lybim for SD LBM, 

sidi/sadi^ Lübim "land of the Libyans, Libya" (Krahmalkov 

2001: 35)." 
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(4) The aspirated Phoenician t, [th], of xMénit (cf. above mythem for 
mitim) was adopted as a plain Latin ; by way of normal sound 
substitution, Latin lacking aspirated plosives. 


(5) Since Latin nouns cannot end in -r, assigning the Phoenician 
feminine noun *Mfnit (as x Monéet-) to the dominant Latin class of 
feminine nouns ending in -a, -ae etc. optimally marks the gender 
while preserving the final -r as medial -t- in all case forms. It too 
preserves the accent of the Semitic name throughout the 

paradigm. By contrast, integration as a consonantal stem, ie by 


7 


adding -s, -is, etc., would both efface the stem-final -t and change 
the accent in the nominative, yielding *'Mo.nes. Clearly the 
integration as Mo.'ne.ta was the better solution." [57g 


Thus, the two by-names, Phoen. xMfnit (with Babylonian Menutum) and 

Lat. Monéta, may be safely equated on loan-phonological and loan- 
grammatical grounds. Add to this the fact that the two bearers of those 
by-names, Ishtar and Juno, share a number of properties which in time 

led to their identification, eg in the Dea Syria (cf. Cancik and Schnei- 
der jeds.] XI 2001: sv Syria Dea |sicl), and there is little room left for 
doubting that we are dealing with an ordinary case of religious loan- 

ing. 


23.6. Excursus: Latin Moneta — Punic machanath '(military) 
camp'? 


The proposal that Lat. Monéta is of Phoenician origin and has been made 
before (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982, Ernout/Meillet 1985, both sv)." The 
reference is to Assmann's (1906) suggestion that the name is related to 
Pun. machanath 'camp', ie '(military) camp'". This word occurs 

as an imprint on several editions of Carthaginian coins, probably be- 
cause they were issued to pay the army in the field (the mAnt bsd). This 
etymology is dubbed "to reject" in Walde/Hofmann, without a rea- 

son. I think it is indeed to be rejected. My reasons are the following: (1) 
The phonological correspondence is far from direct, even considering 

the fact that the laryngeals in Phoenician were indeed unstable. ace- 
Mann's examples (p. 484) actually suggest that traces of the intervocalic 
laryngeals were still preserved at the presumed time of the loan 

process, because even later Greek loan correspondences show two vowels 
that were separated by a laryngeal, eg [579 in Peovy for Rechum, in 

Paaf$ for Rachab, and even in Assmann's very word machanath, 

namely in the plural Maavaiu €- Machanaim (1 Chron. 6:65, Vulgate 
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[!] Manaim). For that reason I cannot accept Costanzi's (1907: 340) 
conclusion, "Pertanto di tutto l'edificio dell'Assmann rimane a nostro 
aviso consistente soltanto the base: the derivazione di 'Moneta' da 
'machanat', mediante il Greco 'monéta'." The Greek connection, 

which is needed to account for the change of the accented a into e, is 
quite tenuous, too. (2) On the semantic side, I see no basis for Ass- 
mann's (1906: 484) claim, Moneta was the term used to describe around the middle 
of the 4th century a certain type of Punic-Sicilian silver money 

and nothing else." The Phoenician dictionaries offer no basis for this 
assumption. That Camillus, who vowed to build a temple for Juno 

Moneta in 345 BC (it was dedicated in 344), "received upon pacification 
the Latin coast Carthaginian subsidies" would not support Ass- 


mann's specific etymology, even if it were proved. In short, I think that 
Assmann's looking towards the Punic world was a good idea. It doesn't, 
However, per se solve the etymological problem, even if his reconstruction 
tion of this part of Roman history were correct. 


A careful refutation of Assmann's proposal was published shortly 

after its appearance, viz. Babelon 1914: 258-265. Babelon 1914 is a 

very important article in its own right, exposing all historical aspects 
of [Juno] Moneta in the greatest detail." In view of Babelon's critique I 
agree with Haudry (2002: 8) who questions the wisdom of presenting 
Assmann's proposal as a genuine possibility in a dictionary such as 
Ernout/Meillet 1985: sv Moneta. 


23.7. The proposal 


In short, what I would like to propose is that Lat. Moneta is borrowed 
from Canaanite, most probably Phoenician *Ménit (xMfnit being the 

same deity as the Biblical Mxni, the Babylonian Menutum, the Nabatzan 
Manütu, and the Arabic Manat) and is thus related to the monetary term 
Lat. mina — Greek va «€ Phoen. :xmane" (= Hebrew manzh), both 

x Mfnit and *mane ultimately deriving from the same Semitic root, mny 
/ mnh (Proto-Semitic *mnw), attested in Phoenician with the meaning 
'to count out, offer (money)' and in Hebrew with meanings including 
'to count, number, reckon, assign, count money'. If this interpretation is 
correct, we have [sgo pushed back the etymologies of coin, mint and 
money — all of them loan etymologies to begin with — by an additional 
level of borrowing.? 
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Appendix 1 
Is Juno Moneta the Carthaginian Tanit? 


The goddess whose name (in its probable Phoenician form +*Menit, more 
basically Meni) I consider the etymon of that of the Roman (Juno) 

Moneta, namely the Mesopotamian (Ishtar) Menutum, the Arabic 

Maniyyat / Manat, the Nabatzan Manütu, and the Biblical Mxni, seems to 

be limited to the Eastern Semitic area. At least she doesn't appear to be 
attested in the Western Mediterranean world. This is surprising, because 
the powerful empire of Carthage was just as much concerned with mo- 

ney and in need of protection by Fortuna as the Eastern city states and 
kingdoms. Could it be the case that our explanation of Moneta also 
accounts for the remarkable fact that Ishtar/Astarte is in Carthage super- 
seded by Tanit (in Punic TNT, rarely TYNT, TNYT, TNNT, in Greek letters 
once C8 and once O«evveiU, whence Tinnit in many recent publica- 

tions), seemingly a new goddess that hardly plays any role in the east 
and for whose name no satisfactory etymology exists?" 


The Carthaginian Tanit is the consort of Ba'al Hammon, just as the 

Roman Juno is the consort of Jupiter. But Tanit is also, like Juno 

Moneta, the goddess of money, as is probably made by the fact that her 

face — she is regularly by-named Face-of-Ba'al ~ is shown on just about 
every Carthaginian coin (cf. Acquaro 1988, Jenkins and Lewis 1963: 11 

and plates, Vennemann 2006b, all with references and pictures). The 
identity is also observed quite independently of the monetary aspect 

Just as Juno is identified with Moneta by the very juxtaposition of the 

two names, so Juno is explicitly identified with Tanit/Tinnit in mythology- 
gical comparisons: 


In literature, I[uno] largely replaces the role of the Greek Hera 

continued; she also becomes the opponent of Aeneas in Virgil's Aeneid through the identifi 
fication with the Punic Tinnit (Caelestis), the main goddess [sg] of Carthage. 

thago." Their political function completely disappears compared to the 

those as wife of the king of the gods and goddess of marriage (Cancik and Schnei- 

the [eds.] VI 1999: sv Juno 1.D. ID). 


Juno was venerated in several cities as the city's protectress, the city- 
goddess (Cancik and Schneider [eds.] VI 1999: sv Juno 1.B. Kult), ex- 
"Actly as Tanit was the city-goddess of Carthage," ranking even higher 
than her consort Baal Hammon, Ba'al himself being equated with Jupi- 

ter in the interpretatio Romana." 


In section 23.4 above I cited the biblical passage (Isaiah 65:11) 
where Mxni occurs in close connection with Gad. interestingly, in the 
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Punic world there occur two inscriptions juxtaposing Gad with Tanit 
rather than with Mxni: /rbt lint pn bl wed 'For the Lady, for Tanit Face- 
of-Baal, and Gad' (RES 1222 from Nora, Sardinia, 4th-3rd century 

BC), and Irbt itnt °drt whgd 'For the Lady, for Mighty Tanit, and the 
Gad' (KAI 72 from Ibiza, Spain, about 180 BC), cf. Ribichini 1999: 

340." This seems to me to be rather direct evidence for a functional 
identification of Tanit with Mxni/x Mxnit, and thus with Moneta. 


Thus, my equation clearly makes sense in cultural terms. But does it 
linguistically? I think it does. Prefixation of t- (t-, ta-, fi-, tu-) with a 
range of meanings, including the designation of persons doing what the 

verbal base expresses and also a mere confirmation of the meaning of 

the base, is wide-spread in the Semitic languages (cf. Lipiński 1997: $$ 
29.28-31, [sg2 Kienast 2001: $ 107), and femininization by means of the 
suffixation of -t (-at, -it, -ut) is not thereby barred (Kienast 2001: $ 
107.4). 


There has been speculation that the two t's of the name of Tanit re- 


sult from the femininization of the name of Anat (Ana-t) in the indigenous 
nous Libyan language of the area of Carthage, this being the feminini- 
zation technique in that branch of Hamito-Semitic, eg Libyco-Berber 
ta-mgar-t 'elderly woman', t-ussan-t 'she-jackal', r-ilaf-t 'wild sow' 
(Lipinski 1997: 8 30.1), Tuareg te-kahi-t 'hen' from e-kahi 'rooster' 
(ibid., 8 29.46). In the case of the name of Tanit this particular deriva- 
tion from Ana(-t) seems to have been shown to be downable on philo- 
logical grounds (Lipiński |ed.] 1992: sv Tanit), but it underlines the 
general possibility of twofold, circumfixing /-femininization, consider- 
ing the substratal and adstratal role of Libyan in and around Carthage. 


Looked at in these terms — whether with a Semitic or, additionally, a 

Libyan background would not make much difference — the names of 

Tanit and Moneta (and of Mxni) turn out near-identical, namely different- 
ing only by the number of t-affixes: Moneta reflects an etymon derived 

from Men? by just adding the suffixal -t or -it, as described above; 

Tanit's name derives from Mn? by adding the same suffix but also the 
t-prefix in one of its four shapes (t-, ta-, ti-, tu-), or directly from Menit 
merely by adding the t-prefix: Depending on whether the name of Tanit 

is taken to be phonologically closer to Tanit, Tanit, Tannit, or Tinnit (cf. 
the discussion in Vennemann 2006d), we can easily derive the name 

from Mfni(t) within the phonological frame of Punic, where syncope 

and total regressive consonant assimilation at syllable boundaries 
(-VCA$C5V- > -VC55C5V-) are the rule;? eg: 


*Mani(t) > x Ta-Mani(t) > x Tan?nit > * Tamnit > xTannit 
and perhaps > +Tanir" > *Tanit [3g 
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If both Latinists and Semitologists find the above suggestions compatible 
ble with the reconstructive methods of their disciplines, two of the hard- 
est problems of the cultural development of the Mediterranean West 

could be seen in new light, namely as being intimately related and hav- 
ing their origin and solution in the Near East. 


el 


Figure 2. Tanya 


Appendix 2 
The Indo-European month word and PSemit. *mnw *xto count? 


The Proto-Semitic root xmnw with the basic meaning ‘to count', which 
has been presented above as the basis of the names of the novel 


Moneta (as well as the Carthaginian Tanit), may have found its way into 
Indo-European once before, along a different path (cf. Vennemann 

1995: 8 7.22 [2003a: 8 7.7.22]). PIE xmeh not masc. 'month' is re- 
constructed as the nominative (preserved only in Germanic, cf. Goth 
ménop-s, and, presumably, Lithuanian ménuo) of a heteroclitic Proto- 
Indo-European paradigm with acc. :xmehjn-és-m, gen. :xmehjn-s-és, 
ultimately based on the root :xmeh,- 'to measure', cf. Beekes 1982: 55: 
[ 584 


Noun :«meh,n-ót 
Acc. xmehjn-és-m 
Gen. xmeh,ns-és 


The original meaning is apparently that of measuring, or rather count- 
ing, viz. of the days of the week and the weeks of the month, using the 
moon as a counter. 
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This paradigm shows peculiarities, first of all the exceptional t/s 
heteroclisis but then also the preservation of the final obstruent in Ger- 
manic, as opposed to its loss in the paradigm of xnepót- (cp. Lat. nepos, 
nepotis) which only survives as an n-stem, PGmc. xnefón 'nephew', 

whereas PGmc. :ménón masc. 'moon' survives as a secondary, derived 

stem in addition to the original xmenóp- (Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv 

Month). Germanic therefore suggests the formation of a paradigm 

the stem-final dental from total protection by the Germanic 

Final sound laws. The treatment as a consonantal stem" is, in any event, a 
Germanic innovation, if the Beekes paradigm is assumed for Proto- 
Indo-European? 


The original meaning of the month word, that of counting time units, 
is in perfect harmony with the most basic meaning of PSemit. *mnw-, 
which is 'to count'. I am therefore still inclined, despite Beekes' search 
cessful accommodation of the unusual morphology of the paradigm 

within Indo-European, to consider PIE :xménót or xmeh,nót a Semitic 
loan-word, adapted from a source etymon tmVnot (< :xmVnüt < 

*mVnaw-t) 'counting', with the uncertain vowel V of the first syllable 
reshaped into «mé or :xmeh,, possibly folk-etymologically in order to 
make the beginning of the word agree with the root :xme- / meh,- 'to 
measure', This abstract feminine noun meaning 'counting' would be 
liable to change into a concrete masculine noun with the meaning 'one 
who counts, counter' even in Semitic itself: 


Some of the abstract nouns thus formed [viz. as feminine nouns by means of 
'afformatives in -£] were subsequently used as masculine concrete nouns; eg 
Late Babylonian páhátu, 'governor'; Phoenician mmikt, 'king'; [sg5 Numidic 


gidt, 'king', Arabic halifat-, 'deputy, successor’ (Lipitiski 1997: § 29.46). 


Unfortunately the exact meaning 'month, moon' does not seem to be 
recorded for derivations of the root *mnw in Semitic but only the 
original meaning of counting. Cf. the following set of words in Ak- 
kadian (von Soden 1972: I, s.vv.): 


manü(m) ‘count, calculate' 

minu(m) 'number' 

manütu 'counting' 

mumütu(m) 'counting' 

minitu(m), younger form minátu, Mari minétum 'measure' 


minütu(m) "counting, calculation (of time)', specifically calcula- 
tion of time by means of the stars (cf. von Soden 1972: 
II, sv, 2.b) 
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The formal and semantic correspondence between these Semitic words 
and the nominative of the Indo-European month word seem to me too 
close to be ignored. 


Unfortunately there exists no model for ar/s heteroclisis in Semitic. 
Perhaps, however, the oblique Indo-European forms arose from a mis- 
understanding of the Semitic status pronominalis, specifically the nomi- 
native/accusative possessive forms of the 3rd person, which in Akkadian 
would (for minütu(m)) be minüssu / minüssa 'his / her (its) counting', 
minüssunu | minüssina 'their [masc. / fem.] counting', the stem-final -t- 
and the pronoun-initial s- regularly assimilating reciprocally to form the 
internal -ss-. Since Proto-Indo-European did not tolerate geminates," 

the full Semitic paradigm of such 'counting/counter' words might have 
been perceived on the Indo-European side as possessing both -t- stems 

and -s- stems. These may have been borrowed individually into the early 
Indo-European [sgg dialects, or even been combined to form the 
heteroclitic Beekes paradigm. 


Notes 


First published 2008 in: Alexander Lubotsky, Jos Schaeken, and Jeroen 
Wiedenhof (eds), Evidence and counter-evidence: Essays in honor of 
Frederik Kortlandt, 1,569-590. Amsterdam: Rodopi. 


1. I am grateful to Philip Baldi (Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania), Peter Schrijver (University of Munich), Lutz Edzard 
(University of Oslo), and Stephen Laker (Leiden University) for reading 
drafts of this paper, and for encouragement and valuable suggestions. They 
must not be blamed for any errors, whether remaining or subsequently in- 
troduced. ~ As in previous publications I mark reconstructed forms by a 
raised cross (^) and incorrect forms by an asterisk («*). In cited material I 
respect the practice of the authors. 


2; The picture shows a silver denarius of the Carisia family (3.72 g., 46 BC) 
with the head of Moneta and her name on the obverse and the coining im- 
plements (anvil die with garlanded punch die — or cap of Vulcan? ~ above, 
between tongs and hammer, all within a partially visible laurel wreath) and 
the name T[ITUS] CARISIUS on the reverse (www.wildwinds.com/coins/ 
sear5/s0447.html, 5-5-2005). My attention was drawn to the Carisius coins 

by Fig. 5107 in Lenormant and Babelon 1877-1919: 1963 and Fig. 2 in Ba- 

belon 1914: 266. 

3. The former etymology is in my view mere speculation. Reasons for rejection 


ting the latter are given in Assmann 1906: 488. 
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The connection of Moneta with Lat. monile «collier» can be found, as one of 
several, in Lenormant 1850: 78 and again in Palmer 1974: 29f., which 

Haudry (2002: 9, 15) acknowledges. 

Assmann (1906: 480-482) also emphasizes this aspect of the goddess. 

Cf. Trapp 2001 for the history of weighing and measuring from prehistoric 
times to the present. According to Trapp (2001: 17), the royal Babylonian 
Mina weighed 1010 g. 


Burkert (1992: 34, 37) includes many others in his chapter on Semitic loan-words in 
Greek. 


The same passage may be found there with a few copying errors. 
Fahd (1991: 373) actually writes “Menutum”. 

Cf. mnwtw in the quotation from Brown et al. 1979 above. 

With change of w to y, see directly. 


Fahd here uses the most common form of the name. Several treatises and 


dictionaries use Manah. 


For Astarte cf. Andresen et al. 1990: sv JStar, for Juno see Appendix 1 
below. 


Since schwa is perceived by speakers of some languages as phonetically 

close to e (eg in the history of German, as evidenced by the spelling), Phi- 
lip Baldi suggests (e-letter of April 22, 2005) that we might disregard speci- 
fic Phoenician sound developments and operate directly with a source form 

* Menit, as in Mesopotamian Menutum, specifically: that * Menit was adop- 

ted as xMenét- and subsequently changed to xMonét- just like OLat. hemo 

> Lat. homó 'human being' and Lat. *vemo > vomó 'I vomit'. Peter 

Schrijver (letter of 17 May 2005) on the contrary beliefs that a rounding 
analysis would not work: "In my dissertation [Schrijver 1991: 466-469] 

I have examined the relevant material on this rounding in early Latin. 

and came to the conclusion that the rounding is regular 

only after labial consonant and before old (ie before the Latin vowel) 
weakening in middle syllables) back vowel occurred (like vomere « :xwema-). 
homó is highly problematic because of Oscan Aumuns, which dates back to old 
xhom- seems to indicate. The (co-)condition through the quality of the following 
However, the use of the vowel does not seem controversial to me. 

*Menétaa could never become Moneta in Latin." Schrijver goes on 

to support my own labialization analysis when he says, "This affects 

The validity of your etymology is probably not decisive: one would have to 
just assume that the Phoenician name belongs to the Romans with -o- 

was." But he relativizes his consent instantly by adding, "Irritating remains 
that a schwa in Latin was perceived more as an i. This goes 

not only as a result of the Latin vowel weakening (all 

Short vowels » i in open unstressed syllable), but also from the 

Loanword Gr. va » Latin mina." He goes on to propose a solution of his 


15. 
16. 


21 


22. 
23. 


24. 
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own: "Alternatively, a folk etymological approximation to monere 
took place." This may indeed hit the nail on the head, because a folk- 
etymological connection that has been the dominant lore for more than 


twenty centuries may just as well have been at the very root of the 
integration process. 


Possibly simply [sedi]. 


All words were most likely stressed on the final syllable in Phoenician 
(Krahmalkov 2001: 33). 


The above indirect proof of the possibility of a conversion of a foreign noun 
ending in a dental plosive into a vocalic stem was prompted partly by a cor- 
responding question raised by Philip Baldi, partly by the fact that I had not 
been able to produce clear parallels. Indeed, the closest case I have been able to 
to find is that of Lat. antae, -árum fem. 'square pilasters', “the 
free-ending and slightly reinforced square wall pillars, which support the 
Pronaos of a temple (templum in antis - temple with open pronaos 

in front of the cella and two columns between the antes of the same) or the 
Prostas of a house" — (Szemerényi 1989b: 170f., 

Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv) — if Lat. antae reflects borrowed Phoenic./Pun. 

^md (cf. Hebr. fammüd, ^ammuid "tent support, stand, pillar, pillar of a 
building, the two bronze pillars in front of the temple (1 Kgs. 7, 15-22)', 
Arab. "amud 'tent support, pillar'), rather than from Aram. 'amm(ujd-à, with 
suffixed definite article, which is Szemerényi's preferred solution (1989b: 
170). Indirect support comes from Elitzur's (2004: 384) general statement 
that "addition of final a [is] common in transmission of [Semitic] place 
names from Greek and Latin sources; compare [xpihl > II&AAa, today Fahl], 

yhm » Yemma in the Sharon Plain." 


Assmann (1906: 487f.) too stresses the functional correspondence of Ish- 
tar/Astarte and Juno. 


The dictionaries make no reference to Lenormant 1850: 77f., the earliest 
attempt to make this connection. 


The meaning given for the Phoenician feminine noun mint in Krahmalkov 
2000: sv is 'army' (with mAnr bsd 'field army, army in the field'). In 
Hebrew the masculine noun mhnh (mahxneh) means 'camp' (Gesenius 

1915: sv), cf. Mod. Hebr. mhnh sb' (mahaneh saba') 'army camp' (Baltsan 
1992: s.vv.). 


This valuable treatise, of the length of a short monograph, seems to be 
based on the academy address summarized in Babelon 1912. 


With a tense e, possibly long. Szemerényi (1968: 197) writes mane. 
Lutz Edzard points out the connection between Greek ópaxuin and Arabic 
dirham, owed to a borrowing process in the opposite direction, from an 


Indo-European to a Semitic language (cf. Frisk 1973: sv). 


I have dealt with Tanit and her name at some length in Vennemann 2006d. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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See Cancik and Schneider [eds.] XII/1 2002: sv Tinnit: "In 

In contrast to Ba'! Hammon, who is called "dn, 'Lord', it is called 

[Tinnit or Tanit] rbt, roughly in rb(b)tn, 'Notre Dame'. She is considered the 'mother' 
as well as through identifications as kurotróphos («nurse of young men'), 

Nutrix Saturni (= Ba'l Hammón?), as Urania, Dea or Virgo Caelestis 

lunar and/or solar attribute and is associated with Iuno Caelestis 

identified." Similarly Andresen et al. 1990: sv Tanit: "TANIT, 

Patron goddess of Carthage, [...], often identified by the Romans with Juno 

Under the name Caelestis, 'Heavenly Goddess', she is the 

great protective goddess of the city that had become a Roman province." 


Jenkins and Lewis (1963: 11, n. 2) mention a depiction of "Tanit wearing 
the mural crown of a city-goddess" in Cook 1914-40: I, plate xxvi, 3. 
[N/A] 


Eg the city-god Ba'al of Doliché in Syria as Iuppiter Dolichenus (Cancik 

and Schneider [eds.] VI 1999: sv Juno II. Iconography); cf. also Cancik 

and Schneider [eds.] H 1997 sv Baal. So Andresen et al. 1990: sv Baal: 
"[Individual Baals] were sacrificed by the Greeks and Romans to their highest 
God, and their cult was abolished after the advance of the Syrian 

Gods especially cultivated in the army (B[aal] of Doliche, of Emesa and others), 
next to that of the sky god attested since the 10th century BC 

tes Bfaal] seeds (Zeus Uranios, Caelus, Juppiter summus exsuperantis- 

simus)." 


Ribichini translates gd as 'Fortune'. I left it untranslated in order to under- 
line the equation, Hebrew Mx«?ni and Gad = Punic Tanit and Gad. 


Cf. Lipifiski (1997: $27.3) who describes the most common conditions 

Sound change of the Semitic languages as "total regressive assimilation, 
perhaps better termed 'anticipatory', since the vocal organs 'anticipate' the 
position of the next sound." Note in particular Segert 1976: $35.32: "Par- 


tial assimilation of a nasal to a following — or less frequently to a preceding 
— consonant resulted in a labial /m/ next to another labial, a dental /n/ next 

to another dentist. [...]" This assimilation very likely also applies to nasals 
among themselves. 


Geminates are not written in Phoenician spelling. But the pronunciation of 

consonantal length too seems to have been attenuated in Punic: “While 

the Greek and Latin geminated consonants clearly as 

really 'doubled' consonants (with syllable boundary within the mixture 

nata as in Italian. fratel-lo) were spoken, seems to have been spoken by the Phoenician- 
Punic geminates do not express the doubling so obviously 

Therefore, one occasionally finds [...] in Greco-Latin 

Paraphrases of Phoenician names Single spelling instead of double conjugation 

sonanz |...]; in the late Punic rendering of Latin names Dop- 

Pelt spelling of geminated consonants contrary to all Semitic 


31. 


32, 
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Writing habit: [...] [once each] TNNT "Tinnit' [...], eve opposite 

[once] 6546 [and numerous Punic TNT spellings]" (Friedrich and Róllig 

1999: 8 97). 

The picture shows a Siculo-Punic electrum tristater of ca. 260 BC (21.83 

g, gold content 24-3546, valued at approx. 3 shekels), showing the head of Tanit 
on the obverse and a prancing horse in front of a palm-tree, two symbols of Car- 
thage, on the reverse, together with an inscription (www.bio.vu.nl/home/ 
vwielink/WWW MGC/Punic, map/Zeugitana, map/Zeugitana.html, 5 May 

2005). The inscription probably reads B'RST, ie either b-'rs-t 'from the 
regions' or b-'rst 'from the province'. Cf. Jenkins and Lewis 1963: 35 and 

plate 16, no. 368, Krahmalkov 2000: s.vv. B- no. 7, "RS, ^RST. 

The attested Gothic forms are: 


nom. sg. méndp-s (Lk. 1.36) 

gen. sg. ;mén[Op-()s] (Neh. 6.15, parts in brackets destroyed) 

the sg. menóp (Lk. 1.26) 

dat. pl. menóp-um (Gal. 4.10) 

acc. pl. menób-s (Luke 1.24, 1.56, 4.25) 

A detailed description of the development of the Germanic n-stems :ménan- 
and x«nefan- from t-stems is given in Bammesberger 1990: $7.6. 


Cf. Huehnergard 2000: 84-87 and the form minuscule in von Soden 1972: 
II, sv minütu(m), 1.b. 


Eg PIE «hiés-si > xhiési, Vedic asi ‘you (sing.) are', cf. Tichy 2004: 24, 
28. 

That different forms of a Semitic paradigm may find their way into Indo- 
European is shown by the word for the numeral 7 (seven). Here the Ger- 

manic word either derives from xsebf-m (> "xseb''m > xsebm > *sebun, 

eg Goth. sibun) or was borrowed — perhaps re-borrowed — after Grimm's 

Law directly with the Semitic -b- and loss of the laryngeal. But the numerical 
derives from tsebf-tm, or rather, with apparent failure to recognize or 
accommodate the Semitic pharyngeal, from xseb-tm (> xseptm) in the 

other Indo-European languages (eg Lat. septem, Vedic saptá) The -t- 

which differentiates regional variants in Indo-European differentiates mascu- 
line and feminine gender in Semitic, cf. Levin 1995; 409-412, Vennemann 

1995: $7.21 [2003: 8 7/7/21]. The Proto-Semitic basic numeral was x*3abx 
[fabf]; the masculine and feminine forms are, eg: Hebr. Seba! / sib'à 
(Sab'd), Phoenic./Pun. sb? (ab^ or Saba') / 3b^t, Akkad. stat. abs. sebe / 
sebet, free sebüm / sebettum 'seven', cf. Lipiński 1997; 88 35.3, 35.12, 
Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 88 242-243, Huehnergard 2000: 235. As I have 
pointed out in the 1995 article, the least variant was probably also 

borrowed into Etruscan (semph) and perhaps into Basque (zazpi). 


24. Ne'er-a-face : 
A note on the etymology of penny, 
with an appendix on the etymology of pane' 


Abstract 


The etymology of the West Germanic penny word (xpaning, *panning, x*panding) 

is debated, derivations from the xpand 'pawn' and pan words being the major candi- 
dates. In this chapter a derivation from the language of the prehistoric traders of the 
Atlantic littoral, the Carthaginians, is proposed. Almost every Carthaginian coin 
showed the face of the city goddess Tanit (by-named pn B'l, reconstructible as 

*pane Baal 'face of Baal'). This suggests that «pane 'face' was, in the jargon of 
those traders, an expression for a coin, or for a specific coin, just as face was a 
slang word for a coin in English, according to the OED, and expressions such as 

face value and head or tail make similar reference. By simply adding the coin name 
deriving suffix -ing to this base, the form tpaning x*[pa.ning] would result. 
However, if the bi-moric character of the base was to be preserved under accent in 
the Germanic adaptation, this could be achieved by geminating the n or adding d to 
it, yielding xpanning x['pan.ning] and xpanding *('pan.ding]. — In the Appendix 

the English word pane with the meaning 'a side, section, or portion', in particular 
the now obsolete meaning 'a flat side, face, or surface of an object having several 
sides', as distinct from the meaning 'a piece of cloth' ("Latin pannus), is likewise 
traced to Phoenician xpane 'face', transmitted to Middle English through Catalan 

and French, 


24.1. Foreword 


I owe one of my most delightful academic experiences to Professor 
Bjørg Bækken, a three-day stay (between the 14th and 18th of March 
2001) in Bergen (and its mountains and fjords). Not an Anglicist by 
training | had the honor and pleasure of serving as second opponent — 
first opponent was Professor David Denison — on a doctoral committee 
chaired by Professor Bekken. It felt as if I were being awarded a doc 
torate in English myself. 


Needless to say, a penny as a physical object would not be much to 
express one's thanks, not even an Old English pening, a silver coin; cf. 
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Keynes and Blackburn (1985) on Anglo-Saxon coins, and in particular 
Dolley (1964) on Anglo-Saxon pennies, both works with numerous 
photographs. But the word penny, West Germanic *paning, *panning, 

and x*panding,is one of the most etymologically obscure of our lan- 
guages, so perhaps a study of it may indeed serve as a token of respect 
and gratitude. If the assumption that it has reached our shores from a 
distant country of the past puts anyone in a brown study, someone will 
call them to order by saying "Penny!" [57 


24.2. The etymological problem 


The penny-word is well represented in the West Germanic languages (cf. 
OED, sv penny; Kluge/Seebold 2002, sv Pfennig) Old English 

pening, pennig, penning, pending, later penig; Old Frisian panning, 
penning, penny; Old Saxon penning (Middle Low German, Low Ger- 

man pennink, Middle Dutch penninc, -ing-, also peni(n)c; Dutch pen 
ning); Old High German pfenning (phantinc, phenting), pfenting (Mid- 
dle High German pfenninc, pfennic, pfennig-, German Pfennig). The 
following statement concerning the radical n of the word is important: 


In early Middle English, Ormin had still peninng; but the usual ME. form after 
1200 was peni, peny, from OE. penig. The forms with double n in OE. were 
chiefly Northumbrian; in ME. pennie, penny, with nn, was appl[arently] not 
used until the 15th c[entury]. O.E. and early ME. had also, less usually, like 
OFris., forms in pan- (OED, sv penny). 


It thus seems that the forms with a single, non-geminate -n- and without 

the -d- are the most authoritative representations of the Germanic word, 

at least in English. Therefore, the form that needs to be explained, con- 
sidering the fact that the -e- derives from palatal umlaut, is, first of all, 
Early WGme. *paning 'penny', whereas the alternative forms «panning 

and xpanding may be analyzed as variants of the kind that are known to 

arise in Joan processes (see below) as well as under analogical pressure. ' 


[71 


The word is not recorded in Gothic, which has skatts for ónvapios in 
the New Testament. It occurs in North Germanic: Old Icelandic 

pengr, penningr, Modern Icelandic, Faroese peningur, Swedish, Old 
Danish penning, Danish plur. penge (= Olcel. pengar) 'money' (cf. 
OED, sv penny; de Vries 1977, sv pengr, penningr). But according to 
de Vries (1977) it is there an Old English or Middle Low German loan- 
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word (see also the following quotation from the OED). As for the 
etymology of the word, the OED has this to say: 


The OE. and cognate forms point back to the types *xpaning, *panding, 

*panning, a series which does not conform to any phonetic law, but suggests 

that the word was foreign and of unsettled form. But it was evidently of WGer., 

or even (unless the ON. was borrowed from OE.) of Common Germanic age. 

No foreign source however is known; and the suffix -ing, occurring in others 

names of coins, as shilling, farthing, OHG. cheisuring, etc., bespeaks at least a 
Teutonic formation on a radical element pand or pan (n). This has been sought 

in shared apartment. xpand, OHG. pawn, pawn, with reference to a possible use of the 
panding, and in WGer. panna, Ger. pan pan, with possible reference to 

shape. Of these words themselves the Germanic origin is uncertain. 


The corresponding statement in Kluge/Seebold 2002, sv Pfennig is 
equally inconclusive: 


With the 7-ing suffix, which also appears in other coin denominations (cf. 

about 7 Schillings); otherwise the origin is unclear. What is particularly unexplained is 
juxtaposition of forms with and without d. Most likely early borrowing from 

l[ateinisch] pondus n. 'weight? (from 1. pendere 'wagon'), but 

various questions remain unanswered. 


In a letter of 25 May 2005, Peter Schrijver (then University of Munich, 
now University of Utrecht) points out that the distributional asymmetry 
[272 between the forms deriving from xpaning and those deriving from 
*panning may not have to be resolved in favor of the former: 


The question of the single or double -n- in ae. pen(n)ing seems to me not 

not so clear in your sense. OED only says that in Ae. -nn- 

is mainly Northumbrian and implies that -n- is the more southern variant, 

which was only replaced in the 15th century by the northern -nn- (which led to the general 
observable increase in Anglian influence in the Me.). Since 

North Humbrian and the continental WGerm. -nn-, this is probably the original 


original and -n- a (though unexplained) innovation of a small dialect 
offers. 


This may indeed be so, and it has to be that way if the penny-word is to 
be derived from West Germanic xpannó 'flat dish of metal' (English 

pan, German Pfanne), the solution which appears to be favored in 
Schrijver's letter. West Germanic xpannó would itself most likely be 
borrowed Latin panna, which is either the late Latin form of Lat. patina, 
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borrowed Gk. marávn, or a loan-word of uncertain origin, possibly 
Celtic (unless the Celtic word is itself borrowed from Lat. panna). 


The panna etymology for the penny-word does not receive much 
support in the dictionaries, even though there is the well-known notion 
of Schüsselpfennig, to which Schrijver also refers in his letter: 


What does this mean for the etymology of penning? At least one possible 
Derivative basis. In the production of early medieval coins, 

initially cast in round molds (the tradition is much 

older: cf. the early Celtic coinage in southern Germany). These had 

usually a slightly curved shape, reminiscent of a bowl (in the 

In Celtic numismatics such coins are called 'rainbow bowls'). 

Hence the name dt. Schüsselpfennig 'small domed coin in German- 

country and Switzerland' (Late Middle Ages). Based on this parallel, it seems 
I can well imagine that *pann-ingaz is indeed an early Germanic derivation 
of the word for 'bowl'. The forms with d remain unclear. The 

However, the coexistence of n(n) and nd is not possible in any phonetic way 
Folk etymological [573 Crossing of the etymon Pfand seems 

but quite possible. 


There do remain questions, however. The Germanic peoples did not 

invent coining themselves but came to know coins through contact with 
other peoples. Usually in this process names for coins are not created 

but adopted together with the coins and integrated into the system of the 
receiving languages. Thus it seems more likely on comparative grounds 

that the penny-word is based on a foreign word for a coin than that it is 
an original Germanic metaphor. This is, of course, the first suggestion in 
the quotation from the OED above, where at the same time the unstable 
phonological form of the word is explained in the same way, loan-words 
being notorious for exhibiting formal variation. 


One could point to another Germanic name for a coin which has 

been explained metaphorically by reference to a pan-shaped object: the 
name of the shilling, PGmc. xskillingaz and *skildingaz, which moreover 
shows the same variation between geminate resonant and resonant + d at 


the end of the root. Here the Germanic word for the military shield has 
been assumed as basic on the evidence of the root form *skild-. This 
etymology is also under dispute. Schrijver, in his letter, commenting on 
a version of my paper on that other coin (Vennemann forthc. a), writes: 


In the light of mlat. scudatus aureus? and frz. écu « lat. scutum is the heredity 
tung from skild-ling attractive, thus a 'calque'. Kluge-Seebold's objection ‘but 
This is not without concerns, even phonetically' is probably based on the fact that no 
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second case of /d] » II can be found; however, as long as counterexamples 

are also missing, the objection is not convincing.^ Your suggestion therefore replaces 
the old etymology by no means, but is to be placed alongside it, as a mere al- 
alternative. 


The problem with this semantic comparison is that French écu (literally: 
'shield') does not appear to refer to any shield-like shape of the coin 
but to the coining king's coat-of-arms: [774 


Écu d'or: First French gold coin minted by King Louis IX (1226- 

1270), Saint Louis (the Saint), around 1270 worth 10 Sols tournois or 

120 Deniers tournois was introduced. [...] The front side shows the characteristic 
teristic lily shield, the back] the flower cross.? 


This is in harmony with a generalization formulated by Dimitrov (MS) 

on the evidence of the material put on the Internet by the Kreissparkasse 
of Cologne,' that as a rule, apart from the very common case of boron- 
rowing, coins are named after one of the following aspects: 

(i) the place of coinage', 


(ii) the coined image", 


(iii) the weight or some other mark or measure', 
(iv) the metal or color of the coin", 


(v) a certain fraction or multiple", 
(vi) the function", 


(vii) a political decision". [475 


Dimitrov writes: 


A random examination of various coin denominations 

that they could all be classified into one of the groups listed above. 

Of course, it can be assumed that in the languages of the world there are also 
There may be other naming motives, but these are probably exceptions. 


Assuming that the West Germanic penny-word is (a) not a borrowed 
term and (b) not a term created within one of the above seven groups 
does not therefore appear to be the most promising approach. 
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24.3. Penny — a substrate word? 


Boutkan in the electronic Old Frisian etymological database tersely says: 
"No I[ndo]-E[uropean] etymology" and suggests borrowing from a 
non-Indo-European language in his remarks on the formal variation of 

the word: 


Perhaps the forms containing -d- are (folk-etymological) rebuildings (after 
pund??) or epenthetic innovations (cf. Du. minder « MDu. minre, etc.). The 
variation -nn- ~ -n- may represent a feature of the substrate language from 
which the word was borrowed (cf. also Kuhn 1961: 11 (1969: 370f.)). 


As will be seen, I have no objection to the idea that the word owes 

its existence in Germanic to contact with a non-Indo-European country 
guage. However, I find the suggestion that the contact language was a 
substratum less plausible: The Germanic peoples of the North are not 
likely to have dominated a population with a more advanced economy 
culture than they themselves possessed. It is more likely that the giving 
language was adstratal or superstratal and culturally more advanced than 
the Germanic populations themselves. As a matter of fact, Kuhn specifi- 
cally exempts the *paning-word, together with *pap- 'path', *xpaid- 
'shirt, coat', xplóg- 'plow', and xpleg- 'to cultivate', from the “Heimat 
in a lower class" characteristic of "most of our 

stems with p- at the beginning", assigning this group to "such words that 
with factual [276 innovations and trade may have come 

both Latin and others" (1961: 14 [1969: 3741). Whereas most of 

the Germanic p-words, the "vocabularies of narrow everyday life", are 
likely to have entered the language "without significant paths", Kuhn 
reckons with the possibility that some of the words of the smaller group, 
"which seem to have been taken over with new things", may have wandered a 
long distance before reaching Germanic (1961: 13 [1969: 373p. 

Clearly Kuhn was not suggesting that the penny-word was taken from a 
substratum. 


24.4. Toward a superstratal explanation 


If we put the cited evaluations together, we learn this much: The word is 
likely to be a West Germanic formation, derived with a suffix -ing from 

a foreign base; but none of the proposals made in the past concerning 

the base has found general acceptance." 
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Kuhn links the penny-word — more directly than any other of his p- 
words — to the xplóg-word: 


I dare not say much about the age of the layer of words that has been highlighted. 
I expect important information from the subject headings. The next 

There lie the penny and the plough. The prehistorians will probably 

Once you can determine, you will probably still show for a fairly 

late period a Central European language that was neither Germanic nor 

Celtic and perhaps not even Indo-European. But these 

Words do not belong to the substrate layer that was the focus here (Kuhn 1961: 

30 [1969: 388}). 


I gratefully accept Kuhn's tentative suggestion that both early West 
Germanic words may come from one and the same non-Indo-European 
language. Since for the xplóg-word there exists a Semitic etymology 
(Vennemann 1998d), the suggestion implies — although it might not have 
done so for its author — that the penny-word too is of Semitic prove- 
nance. [27 


The proposal I would like to make myself? has to be understood, 

more specifically, in the context of the theory that Germania in her late 
prehistoric period was within the Phoenician sphere of influence, namely 
that she was, together with Britannia, a target of Carthaginian trade and 
colonization (cf. Vennemann 2004a). What I need to do, therefore, is 

find a suitable base pan- to which the individualizing suffix -ing (for 
which see Munske 1964: 127) could be added, resulting in the meaning 
'pan- thing', 'object with pan-'. I believe this pan can be identified. 


24.5. Carthaginian coinage 


Carthaginian coins almost all show the face of the goddess Tanit on the 
obverse side and various other motifs on the reverse. Figure 1 (see the 
Figures at the end of this paper) shows a prancing horse on the reverse 
with the 'Tanit symbol' above. Figure 2 shows a standing horse with a 

palm tree (cf. Greek phoinix 'palm tree') and the sun behind it," while 
Figure 3 leaves out of the palm tree. Figure 4 shows the head of a horse 


and a caduceus, another symbol of Tanit's. 


This Carthaginian coinage with a nearly exclusive presentation of a 
female face, the face of Tanit, on the obverse is a specialty in the [57g 
Phoenician world. It was prevalent not only in Carthage itself but also 
in their provinces. 
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Other obverse motifs than Tanit's face are relatively rare. But even that 
The second most frequent motif is a face, that of the god Melgart (who 
became Heracles in Greek mythology); cf. Figure 5, where the reverse 
shows the head and neck of a horse, with a palm tree behind it and a 
caduceus to its left. 


Some other groups of coins show the faces of several members of the 
Barca family of whom Hannibal, shown in Figure 6, was the most fa- 
mous member. The silver coin in Figure 7 from c. 230 BC shows 
Melgart on the obverse, and on the reverse a war elephant as used by 
Hannibal in his campaign against Rome. Coins not showing a face on 
the obverses are quite rare." 


The Phoenician word for 'coin' is not known, but at least a Cartha- 
ginian coin would be aptly named 'the face thing', 'the object with a 
face', eg in the jargon of traders. What may have further motivated this 
Metonymy is the fact that Tanit's name is routinely accompanied by her 
by-name 'face of Baal'." 


24.6. The proposal 


The Phoenician word for 'face' is xpanzh [pane], plur. panim (Brown 

et al. 1979, sv [panzh], Krahmalkov 2000, s.vv. PNB'L, PNM). In 

Biblical Hebrew it is a plurale tantum; the Modern Hebrew singular pan 
'face' (Baltsan 1992, sv) is a back-formation on the plural panim 

'face' (Klein 1987, sv pan)." Klein too says that the sing. of panim 
could only be panzh, cp. eg "alzh 'leaf', pl. 'alim, and kanzh 'cane', 
[279 pl. kanim. In Phoenician the singular occurs in Tanit's by-name pn 
B'l, reconstructible as *pane Ba'al 'face of Baal' because, by a stroke of 
good luck, the name is attested in Greek letters as dave Bad and as dern 
Bad (Donner and Róllig 1973: 96, 164). The spelling variation dave / 
$evy is considered by Donner and Róllig (1973: 96) as the result of 
vowel reduction: 'In the first syllable there was an a (cf. also 

vulgar pun. p^n" [...}) or murmur vowel (Greek ¢).' Segert (1976: 8 
36.22) also writes, 'A rendering of the same word with the different 
vowel letters, e and a, may point to a reduced vowel: € ANE [...] and 
®ENH 'face' (cf. H[ebrew] p?né).' Thus the Punic pronunciation of 

e word xpanzh probably varied between basic [pa.'ne] and colloquial 
[p^?o. 'ne]. 


Considering the two facts, (1) that the face of almost all Punic coins 
showed a face, a tpanzh, and (2) that this face as a rule was that of the 
goddess Tanit Face-of-Baal, *pane Ba'al, it seems a fair assumption that 
in the Punic world, at least in the jargon of the Punic traders, a coin 
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would naturally be 'the *panzh thing', 'the object with a tpanzh', or 
simply a tpanah. Adapted into the Germanic lexicon this would yield 
*pan-ing by adding the suffix -ing to what would be considered by 
speakers of Germanic the root of the Phoenician word, pan-. This is 
precisely the form needed for the most troublesome variant, *paning, of 
the West Germanic etymon." However, this adaptation, the *morpho- 
logical' solution, although plausible, was not the only one possible. As a 
matter of fact, an alternative approach was equally or even more likely, 
the 'phonological' one. A speaker of Germanic had to perceive the 
assumed Punic etymon xpane as a bimoric base, ['pa.ne]. Addition of 

the suffix -ing, *pane-ing, would necessarily delete the final vowel of 
this base. But there was an easy way to save its bimoricness: geminating 
the final consonant or epenthesizing a homorganic plosive. This would 
yield the alternative Germanic etyma, *panning and *panding, ie 
*['pan.ning] and «['pan.diggl, both with a heavy base, competing with 
the light base variant xpaning, ie * ['pa.niggl." [20 


24.7. Support from English 


That the word for the face — like that for the head — has a special rela- 
tion to coins is also evident in English, where the expressions face value 
and head or tail are among the evidence. That this special relationship may 
spawn a special expression in the jargon of groups especially concerned 
with money is also nicely shown by English. The OED (sv face, 

IIL.13.b) defines and illustrates one meaning of the noun face as fol- 
lows: 


Of a coin or medal: The obverse; that which bears the effigy; sometimes used 
for either side. Hence in slang use: A coin (? obs[olete]). 


c1515 Cocke Lorelles B. (Percy Soc.) 13 Some wente in fured gownes..That 
had no more faces than had the mone. 
1588 shakes. LLL v. ii. 617 The face of an old Roman coin. 


41700 BE Dict. Cant. Crew, Nare-a-face-but-his-own, not a penny in his 
Pocket. 


1725 New Cant. Dict. Ne'er-a-face. 
1762 Brilliant. Mag. 22 The...face of this dye is truly antique, 
Ibid. 23 The face [of a coin] should have a resembling bust of his majesty. 


1856 Smyth Roman Family Coins 233 The portrait on the other face of the 
medallion. 
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The two entries from dictionaries of the beggars' jargon, [ante] 1700 

and 1725," are especially telling: There never was a face apparently used to 
means 'no money'. I especially like the gloss in the 1700 dictionary 
definition, where penny literally translates face. [G) 


Appendix: a note on the etymology of pane 


For the English word pane", two basic meanings are given and docu- 
mentioned in the second edition of the OED: 'I. A side, section, or portion. 
II. A piece of cloth, and related senses.' A third meaning, 'III. A divi- 
sion of a window, and related senses', to me appears to be a specializa- 
tion of meaning I. These meanings are joined under a single etymology: 


« Anglo-Norman pan, pane, paun and Old French pan the part of a garment that 

hangs down, ie a flap, skirt, or tail, part of a territory (c1100), part of a verti- 
cal construction in building, eg a wall (c1150), one face of a many-sided ob- 

ject (c1170), part (c1200) « classical Latin pannus a cloth, a piece of cloth (see 
PANNUS n.), in post-classical Latin also skirt (late 12th cent. in a British 
source), side or pane of a building (13th cent.), bedclothes (c1245 in a British 
source); also pana, panna side or pane of a building (1373, 15th cent. in British 
sources), pane of glass (1473 in a British source). Cf. Old Occitan pan (13th 
cent.), Spanish pafio (1207), Portuguese pano (1262), Italian panno (13th 

cent.). Cf. PANEL n.! 


In my view, a side and a cloth are two very different concepts, and I do 
not recognize how pane 'side' and pane 'cloth' can be assumed to be 

one and the same word. To me it is obvious that meaning II, 'II. A piece 
of cloth, and related senses', attested in the Romance languages from c. 
1100 onwards and borrowed from Anglo-Norman into Middle English, 
continues Lat. pannus 'a cloth, a piece of cloth'. But it is less obvious 
that the same holds true for meaning I, 'I. A side, section, or portion', 
attested in the Romance languages from c. 1150 onwards and likewise 
borrowed from Anglo-Norman into Middle English. Even though there 

is a certain conceptual overlap between the two meanings (which may 

have been enhanced by the homophony), eg when a piece of garment 


always offers one side to look at, the core meanings of the two applications- 
functional complexes are quite distinct. I think the various senses are subsumed 
under meaning I and II in the OED make this even clearer: [29 
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I. A side, section, or portion. 


l. A section of a wall or fence, as the length between two posts, but- 
tresses, angles, etc. Obs/olete). 


2. A side of a quadrangle, cloister, court, or town. Now arch[aic] and 
rare. 


3. A flat side, face, or surface of an object having several sides. Obs. 
4. A part, division. Obs. 


5. a. Scfotch]. An area of land. Obs. 
b. A piece of ground. ...Now rare. 


II. A piece of cloth, and related senses. 


6. a. A piece of cloth, esp. a rich or decorative one. So: a part of a 
garment, esp. the skirt of a gown or mantle. Obs. 


b. A bedspread; - COUNTERPANE n.? Obs. 


7. a. A piece or strip of cloth joined side by side to similar pieces or 
strips so as to make a single cloth, curtain, coverlet, part of a gar- 
ment, etc. Cf. PANEL n.! 6a. Now hist. 


The panes were often of alternate or different colors or different 
materials, or of the same color or material distinguished by lace 
or some other trimming inserted in the seams. 


b. In pl/ural]. Strips made by cutting or slashing a garment longitu- 
dinally for design or fashion purposes, usually to reveal a decora- 
tive lining or undergarment. Now historical] (rare after 17th 

cent.). 


I would like to submit that we are dealing here with two different Ro- 
mance words, pan! and pan?, of which in the course of time the former 

began influencing the latter. The original meaning of paz? is the same 

as that of Lat. pannus, namely 'piece of cloth, patch, rag, tatter(s)'. The 
original meaning of pan! is best seen in 1.3 above and in the specialized 
meaning III; I believe it to have been 'side of an object facing the 
observer'. The reason why this meaning, although evident in the material, 


was not isolated from the 'cloth' meaning and assigned to a word of its 
own is, of course, that there is no Latin word of this meaning. What I 
would like to suggest is that pan! 'side of an object facing [zg3 the 
observer' is the Phoenician word for 'face', borrowed into Vulgar Latin 
and surfacing in Romance in this particular specialization, thereby 
infringing on the the family of Latin facies (» facia)'face'.? The fact 
that Meyer-Lübke (1992, sv 6204 pannus) mentions the meaning 
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*Wall part, front wall, castle' specifically for Catalan may suggest 

that pan! originally belongs to the Catalan-speaking areas of Spain and 
France (mainly Catalonia and Roussillon), which were very much in the 

scope of Phoenician activities, culminating with those of Carthage 

during the second Punic War (218-202 BC), cf. Charles-Picard 1983: 

195. The name of the most important ancient coastal town right north of 

the Pyrenees, Ruscino, testifies to the Phoenician history of the area. The 
The following passage summarizes it very nicely: 


The history of Chateau-Roussillon begins during the Roman period. Situé sur us 
promontoire dominant la plaine du Roussillon cóté Nord, les romains y ont 

create a premiere ville nominee Ruscino. If you have something different, it is the origir 
from Roussillon, 5 km from the center of Perpignan in the direction of Canet 

in Roussillon. Its real origin is probably phénicienne, but it is im- 

possible from the test. ^? 


It may be impossible to 'prove', but the very name of the place is Phoe- 


nician: oenician rus means romontory'. 
Ph ' tory 


Figures 


Fig.l 
Gold coin minted in Lilybaion (?), 375-360 BC 
7.63 g (gold:silver = 14:1), value 25 Attic drachms. British Museum 


www. bio.vu.nl/home/vwielink/ WWW MGC/Punic map/Zeugitana map/ 
descrL_JL002.html (31 March 2005) 
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Fig.2 

Silver coin, Carthage, Sardinian mint, c. 264-241 BC 15.07g. 

www. wildwinds.com/coins/greece/zeugitana/carthage/SNGCop 197.1 jpg 
(March 2005) 

Fig.3 

Silver coin, Italy, c. 216-203 BC 


12 shekel 


http://ancient-coins.coml/articles/carthage/058.jpg (March 2005) 
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Fig.4 

Silver coin, Carthage, Sardinian mint, c. 264-241 BC 

15.07g. 

www. wildwinds.com/coins/greece/zeugitana/carthage/SNGCop 197.1 jpg 
(31 March 2005) 

Fig.5 

Silver Tetradrachm, 16.8 g. 

Siculo-Punic (325 to 300 BC) 


Www.ancient-coins.com/shop/agora.cgi?cart, id-4770202.8245«*f580w0&next 
-90&product-Coins- (31 March 2005) 
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Fig.6 

Around 215 BC British Museum. 
http://college.hmco.com/history/west/mosaic/chapter3/image139.html 
Fig.7 

Silver double shekel of Carthage, 14.61 g. 


Issued by the Barcid family in Spain 


From the Mogente Hoard, Valencia, Spain, c. 230 BC 
www. barca.fsnet.co.uk/carthage-coin-hannibal.htm 


Notes 


First published 2006 in: Leiv Egil Breivik, Sandra Halverson, and Kari E. 
Haugland (eds.), 'These things write I vnto thee...': Essays in honor of 
Bjérg Bekken, 269-290. Oslo: Novus Press. 


l. The etymology presented below emerged in a discussion of shared features of 
Phoenician and Germanic religion and of unsolved etymological problems 

of Germanic cultural vocabulary in my graduate seminar "Etymology and 

Folk etymology" in the winter semester 2001-02. According to my me- 

mory the first to make the connection developed here was Stud. Phil. 

Helena Edman (Sweden). She, however, insisted that she learned the 
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etymology from me as she had never even heard of Tanit Face-of-Baal 

before. In any event, since this student seems to have left the field of 
philological studies and I have been unable to trace her, I have decided to 
work out the details of the etymology myself and publish it read it fall 
victim to oblivion, and to give her the credit she deserves in this initial 
note. 


Perhaps *panning and *panding were modeled analogically on the other old 
Germanic monetary term, *skilling / *skilding, for which no xskiling is at- 
tested (cf. Vennemann forthc. a), or derived by the same principle (cf. 
Section 24.6 below). It is also possible that the semantic closeness of the 
word family of English pawn, German Pfand, Old Frisian pand, Dutch pand 
'pledge' played a role in the case of xpanding. The form with a single -n- at 
the end of the root may have been ousted in Old High German by the 

competing word pfenih 'millet, panic(-grass), panicum miliaceum', from 

Lat. pánicum (Vennemann forthc. a). By contrast, in Old English the rare 
panic in the latter sense could not interfere with pening. 


Also: scutatus aureus. 


I think the difficulty with the reconstruction *skildling is not so much a 
phonological as a morphological one: What is the source of the second / in 


the reconstructed form *skildling? The suffix certainly is -ing; Germanic 
did not have a suffix -ling. This question is neither addressed by Seebold nor 
by Schrijver. 


Anumis Coin Lexicon, www.anumis.de/lexikon/e/pe012.html (3 Octo- 
ber 2005). 


"Monetary History Museum", www.geldgeschichte.de/Einfuehrung. Around 
about money.aspx (3 October 2005). 


German Heller after Schwäbisch Hall, Taler (whence dollar) after Joa- 
chimstal. 


Here Dimitrov cites French écu and German Batzen, the latter probably 
named for the depicted bear. 


German Mark, English pound; a subgroup are coins simply named 'piece'. 
German Silberling, Lat. aureus. 


German fiver, American English quarter, Greek Terpaópaxpov 'a coin of 
four drachms'. 


Here Dimitrov writes: "Romanian ban(u) "fee for the stupan or 
Ban'. [Footnote:] This is how the rulers of Serbia and Croatia let themselves be called. 
nen. The word is of Turko-Altaic origin: turk, Bayan from turk. Bay 

'Lord' with the intensifying suffix turk. -an." Dimitrov has been looking 

for a suitable etymology of the penny-word for a long time himself, and the 

choice of this particular example may have resulted from this search. Re- 

cently he has independently come close to the etymology presented in the 

present paper, which may count as a point in its favor. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


20. 


21. 
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Euro, Cent, Stotinka (the latter being a loan-coinage after French centime). 
The etymologies are also listed, together with bibliographical references, in 
Orel 2003: sv *pannin3az. 


But cf. note 1 above. 


Of the more than 500 gold and electrum coins depicted on plates 1-24 and 

the supplementary selection of 44 silver and bronze coins on plates 26-28 in 
Jenkins and Lewis 1963 (plates 25 and 29-38 contain supplements and en- 
largements), I could only find three groups, the single coin no. 1 on plate 1, 
group 136-73 of 38 coins (all tenths) on plate 6, and group 487-93 of 7 

coins on plate 24 that do not show the face of Tanit. The single coin no. 1 
shows a prancing horse on the obverse and a palm tree on the reverse, the 
group of tenths a palm tree on the obverse and a horse's head on the reverse, 
the last group (from the Roman Republic) a janiform female head on the 
obverse and Jupiter standing in a quadriga driven by Nike on the reverse. 
There can be no doubt that Tanit's head is the prototypical facing side of a 
Carthaginian coin; Jenkins and Lewis (1963: 11) speak of 'the head of a 
goddess', "generally referred to as "the head of Tanit", as 'the normal ob- 
verse of Carthaginian coins'. 


Curiously, the Carthaginians, who called themselves Canaanites exactly as 
all other Phoenicians, in choosing the palm tree as one of their national 
symbols adopted the Greek designation Phoinikes of themselves and capita- 
lized on the polysemy of phoinix, 'Phoenician' and '(Phoenician) palm-tree, 
date palm (Phenix dactylifera}. 


Cf. Acquaro 1988 on Phoenician and especially Carthaginian coins. A very 
fine list of photographs with identification may be viewed on the Internet 
page ‘Carthaginian Empire Coins' at www.bio.vu.nl/home/vwielink/ 

WWW. MGC/Punic map/Zeugitana map/Zeugitana.html (6 April 2005). A 

long list of depicted Carthaginian coins can also be viewed at the Internet 
site www.wildwinds.com/coins/greece/zeugitana/carthage/t.html (April 6th 
2005). 


The origin of this byname is unclear, cf. Cancik and Schneider 2002: 12, 

sv Tinnit. Lipiński (in Lipiński (ed.) 1992: sv Tanit) tentatively relates 
the name of Tanit to the verb try 'to lament', so that Tnt pn BI would be 
'Pleureuse en face de Baal', comparable to the iconographic tradition of Ve- 
Nothing wrong. See also the discussions in Vennemann 2006d, 2008. 


Klein gives the meaning 'form, kind' for the singular pan. He tentatively 
suggests that the singular is borrowed Arabic fann 'kind, specimen, variety, 
'side'. 

Whether pronounced [pxa.'ne] or [pha.'ne] by the Phoenicians, the word 


would be perceived by speakers of Germanic as based on a root xpan- and re- 
ceive the accent by the Germanic rule of word-initial accentuation. At domestic 
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tegration with an initial cluster pn- would have violated the phonotactics of 
the West Germanic languages. 


The same two processes are posited — and for the same reason — in Venne- 
man forthc. a to account for the geminate / and the cluster /d in the Germa- 
nic forms of the shilling word, *skillingaz and xskildingaz. 


BE, A new dictionary of the terms ancient and modern of the canting 
crew, [ante] 1700, and New canting di ctionary, 1725 (nv, cf. OED, vol. 
12, Bibliography). 


Viz. pane n.! in the second edition, pane n.? in the 'Draft revision March 
2005'. 


Cf., aS a Similar concept, facade, from French fagade, after Italian facciata, 
from faccia 'face' (cf. OED: sv). 


Cf. the Internet page “Histoire du Roussillin: Ruscino", http://histoiredu- 
roussillon.free.fr/Villages/Histoire/Ruscino.php (6 April 2005). 


'Peut-étre', according to Négre (1990: 56, no. 1177), who considers the 

-cino part of the name 'précelt[ique]' and 'd'origine et sense inc[onnus]'. I 
abstain from speculating on the etymology of -cino, for which the North- 

West Semitic languages offer several possibilities. It is also conceivable that 
-cino continues an Old European designation, namely kan- 'elevation' (cf. 
Vennemann 2000e: $7.6). 


25. A note on the etymology of Germanic 
+skellingaz 'shilling': With an appendix on 
Latin siliqua 'a small coin" 


twahundred shillings of seoluer 
z about a hundred sicles of Seoul 
(Ancrene Riwle, ca. 1230)! 


Abstract 


The Germanic word *skillingaz or *skellingaz 'shilling' is well represented in all 
branches of Germanic but has no certain etymology. More precisely, there exists at 
least four etymologies. These cannot all be correct but, as is likely in such a situation- 
tion, may all be wrong. A new etymology is proposed which assumes the word to 

be a Semitic loan-word, viz. an adaptation of the Phoenician form of the shekel 

word, gl «*[sa'kel], by means of the affixation of the same suffix -ing- that also 
occurs in the names of other coins: *[so'kel] = *«f['skel] (as perceived on the 
Germanic side) — x['skellingaz] (by addition of -ing- and preservation of the heavi- 
ness of the root syllable, and addition of -az, preserving the masculine gender of the 
Semitic model) > x['skilliggaz] (by assimilatory raising of te to +i). The quality 

of the proposed etymology is underlined by the fact that the two meanings given in 

the literature for the Semitic and the Germanic word are the same for both: (1) 'a 
segment of fixed weight (of precious metal)', and (2) 'a certain coin'. — In the Ap 
pendix it is proposed that the Latin word siliqua in its monetary sense (cf. also 
borrowed OHG silihha 'coin, a coin') likewise derives from the shekel word, as 

does the Greek s/glos, but with metathesis and with folk-etymological influence of 

the native siliqua 'pod of leguminous plant; St. John's bread'. 


The Germanic word *skillingaz or xskellingaz 'shilling' is well represented 
sent in all branches of Germanic (cf. OED: sv shilling): OE shilling, 

OF ris. skilling, skilleng, shilling, MDu. schellingh (Du. schelling), OS 
shilling (MLG schillink, schildink, mod.LG schillink, schilling), OHG 
shilling, skillink, shilling (MHG, G shilling), ON skilling-r (Icel. also 
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skildingr, Swed., Dan. skilling), Goth. *skilliggs (only acc. plur. skillig- 
goose). As for its etymology, the OED writes: 


The Teut[onic] word is referred by some etymologists to the root xskell- to re- 
sound, ring (see shill a. and v. ly, Others assign it to the root xskel- to divide 
(whence skill v., shale n., shell n., etc.); some have conjectured that the word 
originally denoted one of the segments of fixed weight into which an armlet of 
gold or silver was divided so that they could be detached for use as money. In 

the bilingual documents of the 6th century, Goth. skilliggs corresponds to the 

L. solidus; in medieval Germany the Teut. and the Latin word were commonly 

used to render each other, but in England the correspondence appears to have 

been only occasionally recognized until Norman times. The value of the 'shil- 
ling' in continental Teut. countries has varied greatly; its relation to the penny 
and the pound has also varied, although a widely accepted scale was 1 pound or 


libra = 20 shillings or solidi = 240 pennies or denarii. Lake Schelling, 
shilling!, skilling?. 


Kluge/Seebold (2002: sv Schilling Sm [noun, masculine] 
'Miinze') have this to say about the etymology of the word: 


The word is traced back to *skild-ling, but this is not phonetic 

without reservations. Factually convincing, but in the assumed sound 

development adventurously BRONDAL [1917] derives the word from a diminutive 

vum from Ijateinisch] siliqua (small coin weight, only the denarius was something 
easier) [her].? 


Boutkan, in the electronic Old Frisian etymological database, declares 
the word to be of Proto-Indo-European origin, reconstructs "Proto- 
Germanic xskel- + -inga-", and supports, among the etymologies re- 
viewed, that which derives the word from the verbal root "Proto-Indo- 
European *(s)k(w)elh-" (corresponding to the OED's root xskell- 'to 
resound, ring'), more precisely from the "adjective xskell-, cf. ON 
Skjall, OE scyl", derived from it.' 


Thus we are offered four different etymologies, which derive the 

word respectively (1) from the verbal root xskell- 'to resound, ring' or 
from an adjective derived from it, (2) from the verbal root *skel- xto 
divide', (3) from the nominal stem xskeldu- 'shield' (which may in turn 

be derived from the verbal root xskel- 'to divide', cf. Kluge/Seebold 

2002: sv Schild), and (4) from the Latin noun siliqua.* These four 
etymologies cannot, of course, all be valid, but they can all be incorrect; 
and indeed I find none of them convincing. 
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The best etymology for a coin in the language of a people not yet 

very familiar with monetary matters — a condition which may be safe 
assumed for the early Germanic people - is a reconstruction as a loan- 
word from the language of a culturally more advanced people in contact 
with the people under study. Within the theory of the origin of Ger- 
manic that I have been developing (cf. Vennemann 2000f, 2004a), for 
Proto-Germanic this contact language would be Phoenician, more pre- 
cisely the Punic language of the Carthaginian empire. 


It so happens that the basic unit of monetary weight, and thus the 

basic coin, in the Phoenician world was the shekel, ie the sail (Ac- 

quaro 1988, Jacques Alexandropoulos in Lipiríski [ed.] 1992: sv Nu- 
mismatique); the pronunciation of the word in Punic was most probably 

[so. 'kel]. The Phoenician vocalization of the noun §q/ is not attested. In 
the most closely related language, Hebrew, the vowels are variously 
written as Segel (Feyerabend 1998; sv), Seq&l (Brown et al. 1979: sv), 


or sail (Levin 1995: 145 n. 30, 286); plur. $@galim. In Hebrew, the 
accent was apparently on the penult, thus 'Sa.qel (Levin: [Ségell).? 


Phoenician, however, had a stricter word-final accent than Hebrew. 

This becomes evident when the accent causes a characteristic segmental 
change that gives it away. A well-known change of this kind is that of 
"long" a into o (4> 6). Krahmalkov (2001: 28) writes, "In an open or 

closed stressed syllable, the sound change a » o was characteristic and 
distinctive of Tyro-Sidonian among the Canaanite languages." Actually, 

the change of a into o (à » 4) has to be restricted to singly closed sylla- 
bles; "in doubly closed syllables, the vowel is always a" (ibid.). Krah- 
malkov further writes (2001: 33), "Word-stress was, as in Hebrew, on 

[the] final syllable in most instances." 


There is evidence, however, that the Phoenician accent moved to the 

final syllable even in cases where in Hebrew it rested on the penult. At 

at least this is what seems to follow from the following quotation (Lipiríski 
1997: 8 25.6), where the point of reference is "the accentuation of the 

final syllable" which is "dominant in the Jewish traditional pronuncia- 

tion of Hebrew": "Also Phoenician, [which] seems to have had a strong 

stress accent, usually accentuates the final syllable of a word, which was 
tone-lengthened with the consistent change à » 6 (eg yatón « yatán « 

ydtan, ‘he gave’).” 


What Lipinski means by "tone-length" seems to be what in modern 

general linguistics is named smooth syllable cut, the pronunciation with 
a “free” (or "tense") rather than “checked” (or "lax") vowel, where 
smooth cut combines with a phonetic lengthening of the vowel under 
accent.? The evidence for this is three-fold: 
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First, "tone-lengthening" occurs both in open and closed syllables; 

from the fact that it also occurs in closed syllables it follows that the 
change was not a lengthening in a quantitative sense, because for quantitative 
titating languages there is no such change as lengthening in closed sylla- 
bles under accent. 


Second, the raising of a to 6 also suggests a syllable-cut language 

rather than a lot of language; long vowels in quantity languages do 

not rise but tense vowels in syllable-cut languages do, as shown by Eng- 
lish: Old English à rose to 6, more precisely /a:/ » /o:/, as the language 
gave up phonological length in favor of syllable cut (eg OE stan » ME 

ston » ModE stone, OE hàm » ME hom » ModE home, OE àk » ME ok 

> ModE oak); later all non-high tense vowels rose in the so-called Great 
Vowel Shift.' 


Third, the reduction of unstressed vowels, which Phoenician shares 
with Hebrew (Segert 1976: 88 36.22-23), is not common in quantity 
languages but is a typical property of syllable-cut languages; Lipiriski 


(1997: 8 25.6) describes the correlation of word stress and vowel re- 
duction in Phoenician as follows: “The place of the accent, and its 
strong stress character, may be judged from the apparent reduction of 
short unaccented vowels in the penult syllable (eg /edovd [Yedüd] < 
yadüd, x*beloved')."* 


Punic word-final accent, tensing of vowels in open and singly closed 
syllables, and pretonic vowel reduction thus constitute a sequence of 
changes ['Se.kel] » [Se.'kel] » [So.'kel? and thus, with the Punic merger 
of /$/ and /s/ into /s/ (Krahmalkov 2001: 25f.), make a Punic pronuncia- 
tion as given above, [so.'kel], likely. 


I submit that this term, Segel [so.'kel], was adapted into Germanic on 
the same pattern as West Germanic *paning 'penny' (cf. Vennemann 

2006b), namely by adding the individualizing suffix -ing- (for which 

see Munske 1964: 127) to the borrowed base [so.'kel]. The latter would 
yield the Germanicized nominal base xskel-, which later, with vowel 
raising before the suffixal high vowel, became xskil-. The borrowing 
process would produce a kind of variation between x*skelling and 

*skelding which resembles that of the later, only West Germanic 

*paning, *panning, *panding 'penny', except that the form xskiling is 

not attested. The reason for this may be that a perceived bi-moricness of 
the closed stressed syllable of Punic Segel [so.'kel] was replicated in 
Germanic by keeping the accented syllable closed in the derivative, 
*|.'skel.], which could most easily be achieved by geminating the final 
root consonant: x[|.'skel.lig.gaz.]. It is conceivable that the epenthetic -d- 
served exactly the same purpose: Both x['skellin.gaz.] and 
*[.'skel.din.gaz.] keep the stressed x*[.'skel.] together in one syllable, 
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while the syllabication x[.'ske.lin.gaz.] would destroy it. The availability 
of two designations containing a prosodically identical or near-identical 
part, *['skel] or +[.'ss.kel.] on one hand, x*{.'skel.lin.gaz.] / 
*[.'skel.dip.gaz.] on the other, may have been desirable to bilingual 
speakers of languages sensitive to syllable-structure based prosody." 


That the Semitic word meaning 'fixed weight' and 'coin' was liability 
to borrowing into Indo-European is shown by Greek olyAos, oíkAos 
'Weight and Coin' (Frisk 1991: sv, likewise Chantraine 1984: sv), 
from "something like the Hebrew ... Sig(ajleY ... (construct plur.)" 
(Levin 1995: 145, n. 30, i.e. 286)." 


I mention in closing that PGmc. xskellingaz / xskeldingaz and Pun. 

Sails both appear to transport the same set of meanings. The Germanic 

word meant (1) a "segment of fixed weight (of precious metal)"", and 

(2) a certain coin. The same two meanings are given for the Canaanite 

word Segel: Eg, the Hebrew meanings are given in Brown et al. 1979: 

sv as "orig. - weight, late Heb. - coin", and Krahmalkov 2000: sv 

SQL II glosses the Punic word as 'fixed weight, sheqel'. That's the weight 


meaning of the Canaanite word is basic to the noun follows from the 

fact that it is a nominalization of a triliteral verbal root 8-4-/- which in 
Hebrew and Phoenician means 'to weigh (trans. and intrans.), to weigh 

out'. 


Appendix: Lat. siliqua 'a small coin' 


Returning to the above quotation from Kluge/Seebold 2002, where 

Brendal's etymology for the shilling word based on Lat. siliqua is cited 

and dismissed, I would like to point out that siliqua is itself problematic- 
cal. Three meanings of the word are given by Ernout and Meillet (1985: 

sv): (1) «silique, cosse de légumineuse", (2) "caroubier, caroube», (3) 
«small measurement of capacity; petite monnaie (1/24 du solidus)». They 
mention OHG silihha 'coin, a coin', then tersely conclude their lemma 

with the commentary: «Sans étymologie.»" 


In the context of the above analyses, especially by comparing the 

Latin word to the Greek, an etymology is easy to find. The third definition 
tion of Ernout and Meillet's sounds much like what we know about the 

Segel, the ofyAos, and the shilling. I therefore propose that in Latin we 
are dealing with more than one word of the shape si/iqua and that the 

word siliqua «petite mesure de capacité; petite monnaie (1/24 you 

solidus)» has the same origin as Greek oíyAos, oikAos: "Something like 

the Hebrew ... 3ig(2)leY ... (construct plur.)" was borrowed into Latin as 
*siquila, -ae and metathesized to become Lat. siliqua, perhaps to im- 
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prove the phonotactic structure of the word, perhaps under the influence 
of the botanical siliqua in sense (1).? 


Afterwords 


1. On shilling 


Peter Schrijver, in an e-letter of May 25, 2005, analyzes the above ety- 
mological proposals rather critical. He writes: 


Apparently xskilling- initially refers to the Eastern Roman golden solidus, 

which was in use until about 800. Gothic skillingans first appears in a 

Document from Italy from the 6th century (which was under Eastern Roman rule at that time) 
If this is true, it does not support your explanation. 


It may not contradict my explanation either. Since Gothic is attested 

early and in Italy, the fact that the shilling word is first attested in Gothic 
is not surprising. It does not imply that the word entered Germania in 

Italy or through Gothic and only in the sixth century. 


In the light of Mlat. scudatus aureus and French Ecu « lat. scutum, the heraldry 

tung from skild-ling attractive, thus a "calque". Kluge-Seebold's objection “but 

This is not without concerns, even phonetically speaking" is probably based on the fact tl 
second case of /d! » Il can be found; however, as long as counterexamples 

are also missing, the objection is not convincing. Your suggestion therefore replaces 

the old etymology by no means, but is to be placed alongside it, as a mere al- 
alternative. 


MLat. scudatus aureus appears to be a serious argument in favor of the 
skild-ling etymology. But it must be considered that scudatus does not 
mean 'shield' but 'carrying a shield'. And indeed, as already pointed out 
out in Vennemann 2006b: 273f. in answer to Schrijver's caveat, the 

French écu (literally: 'shield') does not take its name from any shield- 
like shape of the coin but from the coining king's coat-of-arms shown 

on the coin: 


Écu d'or: First French gold coin minted by King Louis IX (1226- 

1270), Saint Louis (the Saint), around 1270 worth 10 Sols tournois or 

120 Deniers tournois was introduced, ... The front side shows the characteristic 
teristic lily shield, the back the flower cross.'^ 
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Perhaps then my etymology of shilling is not damaged by Schrijver's 
comparison. 


2. On silica 
Schrijver continues in his e-letter of May 25, 2005: 


siliqua is definitely to be judged differently. In the meaning 'legume, 
Carob fruit and tree (Ceratonia siliqua)' is the word in pre-Christian 

chen Latin. The meaning 'small content measure' only appears from 400 AD. 
Chr., 'coin' only in the Codex Justinianeus (530). Therefore the etymology 
probably based on the plant name (according to Walde-Hofmann). A separation 
The conversion of the two meanings into two etyma is not plausible. The key 
To understand it, we should look for the meaning 'carob fruit'. 

As is well known, the long legumes of this tree contain large beans, which 
used since ancient times to determine content and weight measurements 

(the beans are the same size) and also used for value determinations 

Hence the term carat for gold weights, from Greek keratia 'John- 


'nisbrotbohne' (etymologically derived from 'horn', as the legume is a 
horned shape and a horn-like structure; German carat can therefore be traced back to 
'horn', via 'bean'; so much for semantically plausible etymologies)." 


siliqua is probably a derivation of silex, Gsg. silicis 'flint': beans 

look like smooth pebbles. The underlying etymon is probably 

*silekw- or «selekw-, which itself has no clear etymology. A derivation 

from xskelekw- (with dissimilation) and connection with Middle Irish sceillec « 
*skellenk(w)- are conceivable (Walde-Hoffmann), in which case it is certainly a 
Substrate word that fits the 'language of the Geminates' (because of / ~ Il and kw ^ 
nkw). 


Perhaps then my etymology for siliqua is not better than what is in the 
books, failing for chronological and semantic reasons. I would like to let 
it stood anyway, together with Schrijver's reservations; if this is in- 
deed a wrong route, at least no-one will have to take it again. 


3. On penny 


In Vennemann 2006b I offered an explanation for the penny word by 
deriving it from Punic xpanah [pane] (plur. panim) 'face', because 
Carthaginian coins almost all show the face of the goddess Tanit (by- 
named PNB'L, ie *pane Ba'al 'Face-of-Baal) on the obverse side, and 
because expressions meaning 'face' or 'head' for coins are on record. 
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Gerhard Schón (Munich), a specialist in numismatics (cf. Schón 2002, 
2005 [2008]), adds the following information and reservations in an e- 
letter dated 10 December 2008: 


Congratulations on discovering the linguistic relationship between Schilling and 

the Phoenician Sheqel, which impressively contributes to the interpretation of Pfennig as 
*Headpiece', which the latter was already made 150 years ago by Hermann 

GROTE in the coin studies 1 (1855/57) 143 (there, however, as 'Celtic' 

Designation of the Roman denarii as 'headpieces') entry into the numisma- 

literature and therefore possibly also your 

students. Also in Celtic languages there is a word penn for 

"Head, head, chief, leader" exists? 


There is Bretonic penn 'head', Welsh pen 'head, top'. A problem with 

This Celtic etymology for penny is the Germanic evidence for the root 

vowel a, umlauted by the suffixal i, leading to a traditional reconstruction 
tion as *paning, *panning, *panding (cf. Vennemann 2006b: 270). This 

may be the reason why Grote's etymology is not mentioned in the ety- 


mological dictionaries. - Already continues: 


From the terms 'headpiece' (penny) and 'shekelpiece' (shilling) I 

It is not yet clear what the value relationship between the two originally 

It remains to be clarified why the 'shilling' was used as a 

Synonym of a gold coin type (solidus), but the penny is a silver 

This value ratio is known to have changed in Carolingian 

time in the accounting units (12 Pfennig = 1 Schilling) 

and was held in Germany until the 19th century and in Britain until the 20th century. 


Unfortunately I am not able to carry out the research necessary to clarify 
fy these relationships. It could weaken one or both of my etymologies. 
— It continues: 


"Headpiece" (Italian testone, French teston, Portuguese tostáo) also appears as a coin nan 
also reappeared in the early modern period, now due to the 

Renaissance portraits of the first coins of this type, and also referred to in 

Germany the third guiden (20 Kreuzer) as a silver coin until 

Currency conversion after the founding of the German Empire in 1871. The coins labelled 
In the 18th century, pieces no longer had to have a head as a coin image (for 
Illustration in the appendix: Fulda Schön 26; Trier Schön 45),x 


These coins show the text ^1 KOPFSTUCK" (Fulda) and x1 HALB 
KOPFFSTUCK" (Trier) but no picture of a head or face on either side. 
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With regard to the term Schüsselpfennig used in Vennemann 2006b: 
272f., Schón adds: 


'Schüsselpennig' means neither the golden rainbow bowls of the 

Celts (these were not pennies) nor the Byzantine 'nummi scyphati', 
but refers to the German lands in the late Middle Ages and the early 
Bowl-shaped small coins (pfennigs, hellers) made in modern times from 
silver alloys or pure copper. 


For Batzen, mentioned in Vennemann 2006b: 274, n. 8, Schón provides 
the following confirming information: 


Regarding the Batzen, I have in my dissertation [Schón 2005 (2008)], p. 80, n. 460, 
written: "as Plappart, French blafard, with the Bern city coat of arms 

introduced and still in the 15th century after the coin image of the rolling or 
lustfully roaming around respected growlers or roll-bears, Italian 


nisch rollabasso, called Batzen for short, see SCHROTTER (1930), p. 571, The 
The roller stamping, which is sometimes used to derive the name, was only later 
Likewise, the silver coin is hardly likely to be named after the Batze, 

a soft and sticky mass, or even named after a lump of dirt 

However, according to NORTH (1995). 


All told, I believe that the Phoenician etymologies for penny and 
shillings are worthy of further consideration and discussion. For the ety 
mology of Lat. Siliqua this is less clear. 


Notes 


Original publication. 

I: In different manuscripts; thus, shillings in Ancrene Riwle, Cotton Ms. 
Cleopatra C. VI (Dobson 1972: 293, line 2); sicles in Ancrene Riwle, Gon- 
ville and Caius College Ms. (Wilson 1954: 46, line 8, cf. siches for sicles 
in Pepys 2498, Zettersten 1976: 173, line 6). 

2: Bróndal (1917: 147-149) argues that the shilling-word would be best ex- 


plained as a cultural loan word. I agree with this assumption, as will be 


seen directly. However, the phonological derivation he proposes is indeed far 
from direct or cogent: silicula (diminutive of siliqua) > *solecla > xslecla > 


*sklel a > xskella or *skel a, then the addition of -ing to the former of these 


two hypothetical results. — I will show below (in the Appendix) that Lat. 
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11. 


15. 
16. 
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siliqua and the shilling-word derive from the same etymon through cultural 
borrowing. 


The reason for interpolating the adjectival base is that "in the older stages of 
Gmc., the -ing-derivations are denominal". 


These etymologies are also listed, together with bibliographical references, 
in Orel 2003: sv xskellinzaz. 


The symbols q and k are used in the Semitological literature for the same 
consonant, a voiceless emphatic velar plosive (Lipiński 1997: $18.1). 


Cf. Vennemann (2000f: 8 2) for a list of correlates of smooth and abrupt cut 
in German. 


Lutz (2004) studies the raising of OE /a:/ to Early ME /5:/ (together with 
that of OE /z:/ to Early ME /e:/) in a syllable-cut framework as the initial 
part — the "first push" — of the Great Vowel Shift. 


These observations are in harmony with the analysis of syllable cut proper- 
ties of Semitic generally and of Hebrew in particular by Restle (2003: 159- 
164), who also cites the Semitological literature on this topic. 


With the tensing of the stressed vowel leading to its rising, as in Hebrew. 
This was apparently a general tendency in Punic, cf. the following passage 
from Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 8 97.c, where the reference is to Meyer 
1966-1972): "Well attested in the Poenulus is the secondary gemination, 'the 
a vowel in an open syllable from the ones created by word and 

changes in quality and quantity caused by typesetting' 

(Meyer, H. Gr. I 8 28, 3 a)." 


This word does not stand alone within Greek. Also borrowed from Semitic 

is uva 'Mine (weight and coin = 100 drachmas)' (Frisk 1991: sv), 

probably from Phoenician, cf. Phoen. mny- 'to count out, offer (money)' 
(Krahmalkov 2000: sv MNY ID, Hebr. mandh vb. 'to count, number, 

reckon, assign', manzh n[omen] m[asculinum] 'maneh, mina, a weight': 

"The weight of the mina was 1/60 of talent; ie, acclording] to older 
(Bab[ylonian]) standard, 982.2 grammes (= 60 shekels at c. 16.37 g.) =c. 2 
Ibs." (Brown et al. 1979: s.vv.). Greek uvà in its turn was borrowed into 
Latin as mina 'a Greek weight; coin' (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv). 

At least this meaning has been conjectured, cf. the initial quotation from the 
English: 


The Proto-Semitic root was *-kI-, as in Arabic. takula [Bakula] 'to be heavy 
(perf.)', takl [Oak1] 'load'. Proto-Sem. tt changed into $ in Canaanite (Mos- 
cati et al. 1980: 8 8.17). 


Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv) refer to various etymological attempts; but 
these only cover the botanical meanings. 


ORG silihha 'coin, a coin' is, of course, borrowed Lat. siliqua. 
Anumis Coin Lexicon, www.anumis.de/lexikon/e/pe012.html (8 February- 


ary 2009). 
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Frisk (1973: sv xépas 'horn') has ra xeparia 'the fruits of the St. John's 
brotbaums' and, derived from it, xeparia fem. 'Johannisbrotbaum'. 

The reference is to Schón 2002. — The silver testáo depicted on the Internet 
site "Collections homepage: Jodo V (1703-1750)" (cf. http://www.pedro- 
amaral.com/coin504.html, 8 February 2009) shows no head or face. 


26. Grimm's Law and loan-words" 


Abstract 


This article addresses the controversy about the reconstruction of the Proto-Indo- 
European consonant inventory, namely the question of whether the traditional, 
Neo-Grammarian reconstruction or one of the more recent alternatives such as the 
Glottalic theory is correct. This question is directly related to that of the proper 
Formulation of Grimm's Law. In the traditional framework the Proto-Germanic 
voiceless plosives derive from an Indo-European series of plain voiced plosives, 
whereas in the alternative account they derive from some kind of voiceless plot 
sives, eg voiceless glottalics. The article brings to bear on the problem a new one 
kind of evidence: the integration of prehistoric Semitic loan-words. This evidence 
unambiguously supports the traditional framework, in particular a shift of voiced to 
voiceless plosives under Grimm's Law. [139 


26.1. Introduction 


The question of how to reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European plosive 
inventory has received much attention in recent decades. The traditional 
reconstruction with four series (D Dh T Th, Brugmann 1904: $261)' 

was abandoned by many because several occurrences of Th could be 
reconstructed as arising from T plus laryngeal. The resulting inventory 
with three series (DD! T, see especially Lehmann 1955: 8 13.1) was 

shown to be typologically problematic (Pedersen 1951, Jakobson 

1958). Alternative inventories were proposed replacing the traditional 
mediae by a different series, often glottalic, and adjusting the remaining 
series to this move." Thus, Hopper (1973, 1977a, b, 1982) proposed T' 

DT, ie (D) voiceless glottalic plosives, (IT) voiced plosives, (III) voice- 
fewer plosives; Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1973, 1995 [1984]), the same 

with allophonic aspiration in the second and third series; Kortlandt 

(1978: 107, 1985: 184, 197f.), (1) glottalic lenis plosives, (II) aspirated 
lenis plosives, (III) fortis plosives, "all .. usually voiceless"; and Ven- 
nemann (1984c), T' D TR, ie (I) voiceless plosives with some fortis fea- 
ture, possibly glottalicness, (II) voiceless lenis plosives, (HI) aspirated 
voiceless plosives. The traditional and the alternative reconstructions 
mentioned are displayed in Table 1.' 
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Series I II m IV 
Traditional 


Brugmann D ph T Th 
Lehmann D ph T 


alternative 


Hopper T'DT 

Gamkrelidze/Ivanov T' D(h) TQ) 
Kortlandt gl. Lenis Fortis asp. Lenis 
Vennemann T' D Th 


Table 1. Reconstructions of the Proto-Indo-European plosive series [ 13; 


But the traditional reconstruction has also been defended; cf. the sum 
Maries in Salmons 1993: 18-24. A compromise approach accepts both 

lines of argument — that supporting the typologically based re- 

vision as well as that in favor of the accepted traditionally inventory — by 
assigning the new type of inventory to a pre-Proto-Indo-European stage 

of the language and leaving the traditional inventory for Proto-Indo- 
European itself intact (eg Rasmussen 1989: 156f., 167f., Matasovié 

1994, and Salmons 1993: 59-61 with further references). 


The two types of reconstruction — the traditional ones with a first 
series of plain voiced plosives (mediae) and the alternatives with a first 
series of voiceless plosives plus some special feature such as glottalic- 
ness — have their well-studied effects on the way the language-specific 
inventories are derived from them, in the case of Germanic: the formu- 
lation of Grimm's Law. If the traditional reconstruction, eg the D Dh T 
Th inventory of most handbooks, is posited for the final stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, Grimm's Law takes the traditional form D Dh T/Th » T 

D P. If one of the alternative reconstructions is accepted, then Grimm's 
Law changes accordingly, eg into T' D TR » T' DP (Vennemann 

1984c). [1 
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26.2. Traditional or alternative reconstruction? 


The traditional reconstruction of the Indo-European plosive inventory 

(with three or four series) was based on the inner-Indo-European com- 
parative work of many generations and was thus very well founded; it 

was the standard wisdom of all the handbooks. The alternative re- 
constructions were motivated by the typological near-impossibility of 

the traditional inventories, especially the total or nearly total absence of 


a phoneme /b/ from the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European vocabulary, 

the root constraint *DD- forbidding two plain mediae at the beginning 
and end of a root, and the near-complete lack of suffixes containing a 
plain media. Many linguistically minded philologists were naturally in- 
clined to accept the new doctrine, and the fact that the only major syn- 
thesis of the results of Indo-European studies published in recent years 
(Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1984 [in Russian], 1995 [in English]) present 
ted one of the alternative inventories and its consequences and con- 
sistently used it in the notation of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European 
forms did a lot to further this movement. 


The most comprehensive defense of the traditional reconstruction, 

viz. of the Brugmannian system, was proffered by Rasmussen (1989). 

Yet one cannot say that it was very successful. Maybe it couldn't be 
because all the evidence he mustered had been available before, at least 
in principle. Almost all the arguments he proposed in favor of the traditional 
tional D Dh TT^ inventory for the final stage of Proto-Indo-European 
have to do with the inner workings of the Indo-European languages or 
with the adaptation of loan-words from one Indo-European language 

into another." He could also have mentioned loan-words from unknown 
languages, such as Gmc. xpaid- (Goth. paida, OE pad, OS peda, OHG 

pfeit, Bavarian pfoad)', Gk. Bairn. He gives an argument - a single 

one, as far as I can see — transgressing the bounds of Indo-European, 
[133 so to speak, namely one based on a comparison with a non-Indo- 
European language': 


For the loan words [in Finnish], note especially that of Koivulehto 

(1981: 176-179) (among others) given example of double borrowing 

of the word corresponding to Old German ruohha 'cura', once as ruoka 'food, 

gung' from Pre-Germanic xróga, the other time as ruokko 'care, feeding (of 

domestic animals)' from Proto-Germanic *r6k6 reflecting the approximately contemporaneous 
the transition à » 6 resulted in the continuation of the Indo-European mediae (see 

also Rasmussen 1983: 215-6 on the chronology)? 
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But again Germanic-Finnish loan contacts were a well cultivated field, so 
that even this splendid argument seems to have left other Indo-European 
nists unimpressed. In any event, Salmons, whose book has a chapter 
specifically devoted to "Critical responses to the Glottalic Theory" 
(1993: 18-24) and mentions Rasmussen 1989 in the bibliography, could 
characterize the state of affairs in the following words, four years after 
the appearance of Rasmussen's defense (and nine years after its presence- 
tation at the conference in the proceedings of which it was published): 


While there is some evidence to support the claim that the Glottalic Theory is 
becoming the standard view of PIE obstruents, it is somewhat clearer that the 
old system is dead. The attempts to counter the Glottalic Theory without exception 


tion propose other alternatives rather than defending the system canonized in the 
great works from Schleicher to Lehmann. This speaks for the devastating power 

of the critiques of Hopper, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov and others, even if none of 
their particular systems have yet established themselves. (Salmons 1993: 72) 


It seems that about this time scholars gained the impression that all evi- 
dence and arguments had become known, and that nothing more [134 

could be said about the matter given the state of the art. At least my im- 
pression is that in the years since 1993 it has become rather quiet 

around this issue. Neither side had the strength to persuade the other to 
their position. The controversy was simply abandoned, waiting to be 
revived as new data or new methods emerged." 


26.3. Towards a solution 


As for myself, I spent these years working on the linguistic prehistory of 
Europe north of the Alps, initially hoping I would find new evidence 
supporting my reconstruction of the Indo-European and Germanic con- 

sonant inventories and the Germanic consonant shifts but gradually lo- 
Sing sight of the controversy. Yet problems do not go away just because 
they are left alone. Without realizing at first what was happening, I did 
uncover new evidence; but it was the opposite of what I had, a decade 
earlier, been hoping for. 


What I believe to have found is a new and unexpected transgressing 
the-bounds argument and the evidence to support it: borrowing from a 
non-Indo-European language into Germanic, ie the reverse of Rasmus- 
sen's borrowing into a non-Indo-European language from Germanic. 


As will be seen, this evidence crucially relates to the question of the 
pre-Germanic plosive inventory and thus of Grimm's Law. It doesn't, 
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however, support any of the alternative reconstructions (and thus not mine 
own) but the traditional one. More precisely, it requires a voiced rather 
than voiceless first series, and it is compatible with a breathy-voiced se- 
cond series and with a plain voiceless and/or voiceless aspirated third 
series. The evidence consists of Semitic loan-words in Germanic, espe- 
cially such recently identified Semitic loan-words as occur only in Ger- 
manic. 


This argument is provided in the present paper. Even though only 

the first series (that of the traditional mediae) is crucial to a comparison 
of the theories for Germanic, I will illustrate all three series, D Dh T/Th, 
in order to show that the entire traditional reconstruction is supported by 
the new evidence. [135 


26.4. Semitic loan-words in Germanic 


Semitic etymologies for Indo-European words lacking generally ac- 
cepted etymologies within Indo-European are numerous; some of them 
cover Germanic words. During the last ten years I have proposed a 
number of Semitic etymologies for Germanic words without generally 
accepted cognates in other Indo-European languages. Some of the ety 
mologies covering Germanic relate to the question of Grimm's Law. 
Several of these require — and thus support - the traditional formulation, 
D Dh T/T^ » T DB, in particular the mediae shift D » T, and none of 
they have anything to gain from a glottalic or similar reformulation of 
the mediae, indeed any formulation with anything but plain voiced plot- 
sives for series I. 


My goal here is simply to point out this consequence of the etymo- 
logies. The goal is not to argue for the etymologies themselves 

which I refer to the papers where I deal with them, and to the references 
given there for etymologies cited from the work of others." [i36 Only a 
minimum of information can be repeated here for reasons of space li- 
mitations, just enough, so I hope, to make each etymology under- 

stable. Nor is the goal to discuss the general possibility of Semitic 
loan-words reaching the shores of the western Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic Ocean including the Mare Germanicum; those shores are known 

to have been within the scope of Phoenician, later especially Carthagi- 
Nian and Gaditan, trade and colonization for several centuries; the final, 
Punic era began with the exploratory colonial voyage of a fleet under 

the Carthaginian admiral Himilco ca. 525 BC to the Tin Islands (Hennig 
1944: 96-107) and ended with the Second Punic War, 218-201 BC, in 
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which Carthage lost her European colonies to Rome, including in 
particularly the center of her Atlantic trade, Cádiz." 


26.5. Grimm's and Verner's Laws and loan-word adaptation 


Semitic loan-words in Germanic may show one or both of two 

obstruents as reflexes of their Semitic etyma. These two reflexes are not 
random, but depend on whether the word was borrowed before or after 

the consonant shifts. 


The following is an especially clear and straightforward example. 

The Phoenician theonym Baal has two reflexes in Germanic: +Pol (viz. 
OHG Phol) and Bal- (in OHG Baider, ON Baldr). What happened? 

that the theonym was borrowed twice, once as *Bal before the operation 


of Grimm's Law, part +b > tp (and before the change of ta into tö), 

and again as Bal- in the late Punic form of the name, Baldir, after the 
operation of Grimm's Law. Note that this explanation is only available 

in a reconstruction of Germanic which offers a pre-Germanic xb, a 

change of +b into tp, and a Proto-Germanic +p not liable to further 
shifting (except in the High Germanic shift of voiceless plosives into 
affricates, including tp » pf, regularly spelled ph in Old High German). 
The change of pre-Germanic +b into Germanic +p is one of the crucial 
parts of the [N37 traditional reconstructions of the pre-Germanic plosive 
inventory and of the traditional formulation of Grimm's Law. 


Not all Semitic roots were borrowed twice, in the same or in two relations 
ted lexemes, once before and again after the consonant shifts. Indeed, 
most of them were borrowed only once. Instances of double borrowing 

are called Lehndoubletten or loan doublets; if one member is borrowed 
before, the other after a consonant shift, the pair is more specific 
called a sound shift doublet. The pair Phol/Balder used in the 

preceding paragraph is a sound shift doublet. Loan doublets are, 

of course, a common phenomenon in well-studied cases of extended 
language contact. Sound shift doublets in particular are best 

known for the High Germanic, or Second Consonant Shift, where we 

find several pairs such as High German Pfalz and Palast/Palais, both 
from Lat. palatia/palatium, Palatinate directly from Vulgar Latin, Pa- 
last/Palais via French." That we find sound shift doublets too 

among the Semitic loan-words is important, because it proves that con- 
tact between the giving Semitic languages and the receiving Germanic 
language was not a brief affair but must have extended over a certain 
period of time, long enough to include the consonant shifts. This period 
of time may be compared to what is known about Phoenician history on 
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one hand and to estimate the time of the operation of Grimm's Law 

based on Celtic loan-words on the other. It happens that both strands 

of information converge nicely on the fifth to the third centuries BC (cf. 
Vennemann 2004a: 454f.). 


In short, for Semitic loan-words with voiced plosives (the Semitic D 
series or series I, so to speak) we have to reckon with Germanic T or D 
reflexes depending on the time of borrowing. 


For loan-words with Semitic voiceless plosives (Semitic T or series 

III), three cases have to be distinguished. If they were borrowed before 
the consonant shifts, a voiceless plosive subject to Verner's Law appears 
as a member of the Germanic D series, and a voiceless plosive subject to 
Grimm's Law, as a member of the Germanic P series. If a loan word was 
borrowed after Grimm's and Verner's [izg Laws, the Semitic voiceless 
plosives appear as members of the Germanic T series, series III. 


Concerning series II, the Dh series, the first thing to note is that these 


sounds do not occur in Semitic, It is conceivable, however, that certain 
combinations of plosives and laryngeals and consonants with special 
phonations or secondary articulations were mapped onto these see- 

mingly composite Indo-European sounds, in which case they would 

appear, on account of Grimm's Law, as Germanic D. Sparing use will be 
made of this possibility below. 


To summarize, Semitic voiceless and voiced plosives (and possibly 
some further sounds) in loan-words will be reflected in Germanic as 
shown in Table 2, depending on whether they were borrowed before or 
after the shifts. 


Representation of plosives of Semitic loan-words in 
Germanic depending on the time of borrowing 


Before shifts After shifts 

Plosives in 

Semitic words Grimm's Law Verner's Law 
I. D(bdg) T (pth) D (bd g) 

I. (Dh]cB^ Dc-g T(C-AÀ 

IH. Ttk) b(fpx D (bdg) T(ptk) 


Table 2. Representation of Semitic plosives in Germanic 
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26.6. Semitic loan-words and the consonant shifts 


In this section I will go through the consonant shifts step by step, il- 
lustrating them with Semitic loan-words. The presentation follows Table 2. 


26.6.1, D» T 


This subsection is the central part of the present paper. By showing that 
Semitic words containing a voiced plosive may be borrowed into Ger- 

manic either without any change of the plosive or with a [139 change to 
its voiceless counterpart, it provides unambiguous support for re- 
Constructions of the Proto-Indo-European plosive inventory with a series 
of plain voiced plosives, and for a version of Grimm's Law changing 

plain voiced plosives into their voiceless counterparts. 


26.6.1.1. xb » *p 


The examples of this subsection merit special interest because they are 


lustrate the famous "labial gap". Loan-words "filling" the labial gap, 

so to speak, are most easily spotted: every word containing a free device 
manic tp, ie one not flanked by another voiceless obstruent, is eo ipso 
subject to loan word suspicion. Several such words clearly betray them 
Semitic origin. 


26.6.1.1.1. PGmc. *apla—/*xaplu- 'apple' 


The Germanic apple word (PGmc. xapla-/xaplu-) is identical with, or 
closely related to, Olr. ubull (MIr. aball 'apple-tree'), Lith. obuolys, 
óbuolas, óbalas (obelis 'appte-tree'), OCS jablüko, Russ. jabloko, and — 
probably — the name of the town of Abella in Campania (now Avella in 

the district of Avellino), bynamed malifera 'apple-bearing' by Vergil 
(Aeneid VII, 740). Pfeifer et al. (1997: sv Apfel) write, "A uniform 

che ie. basic form cannot be deduced", and Kluge (2002: sv 

Apfel) concludes, "The word is perhaps of non-Indo-European origin- 
future." Indeed, a non-Indo-European origin is suggested both by the 
structure of the word (with its suspicious +b) and its various formal re- 
presentation, and by its restriction to those Indo-European languages 
that were in prehistory located in northwestern Europe and adjacent to 
each other. 
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Reasons for identifying the word with Semit. *'abal- 'genitals' are 

given in Vennemann 1998c: 8 3.3. Semantically this etymology could 

not be better: words with the meaning 'apple' or some similar meanings 
('pear', 'fig', 'cucumber', 'avocado', 'tail', 'egg', 'stone' - ie a sui- 
tably shaped natural object that lends itself to metaphorical application) 
tend to develop an obscene secondary sense which may in time oust the 
original harmless meaning. This is a one-way street; [140 ie, assuming 

the 'genitals' meaning to be original? is excluded by a universal of 
language change.^ The reconstructable semantic development from 

'apple' to 'genitals' explains the elimination of the x'abal- word from 
the three "school languages", Akkadian, Hebrew, and Arabic," with the 
result that the etymology did not become available until a general Ha- 
mito-Semitic dictionary was published (Orel/Stolbova 1995). Since I had 
predicted, on the evidence of the Semiticness of PGme. *xAarbista- 
/*harbusta- 'fruit harvest' (cf. 26.6.3.1.5 below), that is the name of the 
harvested fruit, too, would be Semitic (Vennemann 1995: 97), it was 
natural for me to bring the entry no. 8, x'abol- 'genitals' with "Sem. 
x*'abal- 'genitals'" in the new dictionary to bear on this tradition 
etymological problem, especially in view of the fact that the phonological 
cal correspondence too couldn't be better, 


Since the word appears with b in Balto-Slavic and Celtic (and pro- 
bably in a Latin place name), it is safe to assume that it was borrowed 
with +b into pre-Germanic, too, and thus to instantiate the shift of +b to 


*p. 
26.6.1.1.2. PGmc. xdrepa- 'to hit 


This word (OE drepan, OHG treffan, OS -drepan, ON drepa), which has 

no correspondents in the other Indo-European languages, is compared 

to Arabic drb 'to hit' in Mailhammer et al. 2003. If the etymology is 
correct (cf. section 26.6.2.2.2 below), the word shows the shift of +b to 


+p. fisi 
26.6.1.1.3. West Gmc. *Pol, OHG Phol 


The names Phol and Balder were used in the preceding section 

(26.5) to illustrate the double reflection of Semitic D as T and D in 
Germanic and to introduce the concept of sound shift doublet in 

the present context. They both occur in the same (Second) Merseburg 
Charm and have been understood as referring to the same deity by 
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nearly all scholars since Jacob Grimm; they are interpreted as 
Phoenician/Punic Ba'al 'Lord' and Punic Baldir (< Baliddir « Baal 
"Addir 'Mighty Lord, Lord Almighty') in Vennemann 2004a. 


The onset of Phol — Pxol in the manuscript — shows the effect of 

Grimm's Law (tb > p) plus a superscribed h indicating the Old High 

German affricate of the Second Consonant Shift which is regular 

spelled pA in Old High German manuscripts (pf in Modern German or- 
thography). The later, only Punic form of the expanded name Ba'al 

"Addir, Baldir, by contrast shows no sign of the shift (+b, td > idem) in 
the Old High German loan theonym Balder (nor in its Old Norse count- 
terpart, Baldr, or the poetical Old English appellative bealdor 'lord'). 


.2. td » xt 
26.6.1.2.1. PGmc. xsmit- 'to strike, to throw' 


In Vennemann 2004b it is suggested that the Proto-Germanic word 
xsmitan (root «smit, class I) 'to strike, throw' (cf. E to smite, G 
throw), which has no Indo-European etymology, reflects a borrow- 
rowed Semitic word derived from the root smd which means a certain 


kind of weapon for striking or throwing in Ugaritic and 'to strike' in 
Arabic. If the etymology is correct, the word shows the shift from xd to 
+." lua 


26.6.1.2.2. PGmc. *xmeta— 'to measure' 


I suggested in Vennemann 1995: $7.23 and again in Vennemann 
2002a: 11 that this root is borrowed from Semitic mid-'to measure'." 


The unextended root of the Semitic loan etymon ends in -d-; cf. Ak- 
cad. madádu 'to measure, to survey'; Heb. !-madwd [li-mdod] 'to mea- 
sure', mydh [midah], mydr |midat] fem. 'measure' with mydt hybs 
[midat ha-yaves] '(dry) measure'; Arab. mdd 'to be extended', eg 
madid 'extended', mudd (plur. 'amdad, midad) 'dry measure', Arabic. 
madan 'measure, extension, distance' (cf. Vennemann 1995: 8 7.23); 
Phoenic. mdt fem. 'amount' (Krahmalkov 2000: sv,). The -t- of the 
Germanic verb (Goth. mitan, OE metan, OHG mezzan, G messen) thus 
exemplifies the shift of the mediae. 
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If Phoenic. mdt fem., which is likely to be the exact counterpart of 
Heb. mydt [midat] fem. 'measure', found its way into pre-Germanic as 
a cultural loan-word, this would nicely account — with Grimm's Law 
working on the root consonant and either Verner's or Thurneysen's 


> 

Law” on the suffix consonant - for Goth. mitad- fem. 'measure'.” [143 
26.6.1.3. xg > *K 

26.6.1.3.1. PGmc. *fulka— 'division of an army' 


PGmc. *fulka— 'division of an army' (whence G Volk, E folk), with ON 

fylki 'band of warriors, district', has no plausible Indo-European ety- 
mology. À Semitic etymology is proposed in Vennemann 1998d: The 

Semitic languages derive words with such meanings from the root p-/-g 

'to divide', as Heb. p?lugáh 'division, district (as division of a tribe)', 
peleg/p?lág masc. 'part, half' (NHebrew 'faction'), Assyr. puluggu/ 

pulungu 'district'. Phoenician has pig 'district, region' (Krahmalkov 

2000: sv). The root-final media of Semit. p-/-g was shifted to PGmc. xk 

in xfulka-. 


West Gmc. :xpleha-", *plega-* and *plóg-", from Semitic words de- 


rived from the same root or related root forms (pIg, plh), must have 

was borrowed after the operation of Grimm's Law; for the plow 

word it is known that it is a very late borrowing. With regard to the Se 
mitic root, a pair such as x/ulka- and xplog-, E folk and plow, thus 
form a sound shift doublet. 


26.6.1.4. Unshifted D 


We have already seen examples of unshifted D in two sound shifts 
exercise doublets: The theonym Balder (section 26.6.1.1.3) shows both 
unshifted b and unshifted d, xplega- and xplóg- (section 26.6.1.3.1) 
unshifted g. 


An unpaired example for an unshifted b is the crab word, OE 

crabba, ON krabbi, MLG krabbe, MDutch crabbe, Dutch krabbe, krab, 

G crab 'shrimp'; with xr-suffix MLG krévet, MDutch creeft, Dutch 

kreeft, OHG chrebiz, chrebazo, MHG kreb(e)z, kreb(e)ze, G Krebs 

(whence French écrevisse, E crayfish). The OED writes about crab, "In 

no way related to L. carabus, Gr. kapafos", l'j44 which is inevitable if 
crab, carabus, and «ápafos are understood to be inherited Indo-Euro- 
peanut words. By contrast, Kluge/Seebold (2002: sv Krabbe) write about 
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the German word: "Originally Low German; (attested since the 15th century. 
century) mndl. crabbe, ae. crabba m., an. krabbi m. are hardly based on 

a hereditary word, but probably related to gr. kdrabos, lt. carabus 

'sea crab' (which comes from an unknown language) 

men)". Thus, there the word is assumed to have been borrowed from an 
unknown, probably non-Indo-European language. I have identified 

this language as Semitic: PSemit. **agrab 'scorpion'^, South Arabian 
“Agrab, Arab. "agrabun, Aram. 'egarba, Heb. “agrab (cf. Vennemann 

1995: 8 7.7)." As also shown by the unshifted q (cf. section 26.6.3.4 
below), the word was borrowed after the operation of Grimm's Law. 


Unshifted b may also be seen in PGmc. tabr- 'strong' (Goth. abrs 
'strong', abraba 'very', Old Icel. afrhendr, afrendr 'stronghandedly', 
afar- 'especially, very' in afarkostr 'hard condition, punishment', 
afarord 'boisterous words'), if this is the same as Hebr. "br' to be 
strong', "abír 'strong, courageous; mighty, distinguished', Assyr. abáru 
'strong'. "^ [145 


26.6.2. D» D 


Examples of this type of shift would have to show consonants on the 
Semitic side which do not simply have unshifted D, or else T subject to 


Verner's Law, on the receiving Germanic side. Candidates are certain 

emphatic plosives, because these can be understood, by speakers of lan- 
guages not possessing emphatics, as plosives with some unwonted addi- 

tional phonation or secondary articulation. The most likely target for 

Such an additional feature on the Indo-European side was the breathy 

voice of the mediae aspiratae, D^; the only alternative phonation feature, 
voiceless aspiration, which in pre-Germanic was a property of the tenues, and 
These were reserved, so to speak, for the non-emphatic tenues, aspirated 

in Phoenician, of the Semitic etyma. 


Illustrating the second series is less essential for the argument put 
forward here than the first. This is evident from the fact that Semitic 
does not have a phonetic counterpart of the Indo-European D^ series. It 
is attempted here in order to point out the potential of the traditional 
reconstruction to handle certain unusual phonetic loan inputs. 


The first example is atypical because it does not have a single 
emphatic consonant but rather a cluster of plain voiced stop plus "la- 
ryngeal" in the Semitic input. The other examples show the typical 
case. 
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26.6.2.1. tht > +b 
26.6.2.1.1. PGmc. xsebun 'seven' 


The seven word occurs with a -z- nearly everywhere in the Indo-Euro- 

Pean languages, eg Lat. September, Gk. ezrá, Olnd. saptá, Olr. six. The 
only exception is Germanic; eg Goth. OHG sibun, ON sjau, OE seofon. 
Attempts at explaining this variation are unconvincing. For example, an 
original form x*septmt with dissimilatory loss of the first ¢ (and then also 
the second 2) in Germanic but of (only) the second r in all other Indo- 
European languages are adopted in Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv seven; and 

loss of the first -t- under the dissimilatory influence of the second -t- in 
the corresponding ordinal number, xsep(t)mto-, only in Germanic is 
tentatively [146 assumed in Pfeifer et al. 1997: sv seven. Such proposals 
are in my view unacceptable because they are hopelessly ad hoc; the 

second, further, violates a rule of analogy by which basic categories 
influence derived categories rather than conversely." 


The similarity of the Indo-European seven word to Semit. *sab* 'se- 

ven' has long been noted. Móller (1911: 227) and Brunner (1969: 105, 

no. 571) interpret it as a reflection of the genetic relationship they as- 
sume for the Semitic and the Indo-European languages. Others have 

seen the Indo-European seven word as borrowed Semit. tab"; cf. 
Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv septem and the references offered there, 

Rasmussen 1995, Blazek 1999: 20, 23. There remained, however, the 

problem of the variant forms with and without -;-. An explanation what 
proposed in Levin 1995: 409f. and Vennemann 1995: 8 7.21: The Se- 

mitic languages have both a form without -r-, used with feminine nouns, 
and a form with -t-, used with masculine nouns. Thesis grammatical variation 


ants became regional variants as they were borrowed into Indo-Euro 
pean. As I pointed out in Vennemann 1995: § 7.21, the r-less variant 
was probably also borrowed into Etruscan (semph) and perhaps into 
Basque (zazpi). Cultural reasons for borrowing this particular numeral 
from Semitic are given in Vennemann 1995: § 7.21. 


In Vennemann 2008 I sketch two ways Semit. *sab* [Sab?] may have 

reached Germanic: (1) after loss of the "laryngeal" f (phonetically a 
voiced pharyngeal fricative) and after the operation of Grimm's Law; 

(2) by sound substitution of the homorganic aspirated media for the 
foreign cluster of b plus “laryngeal”: Semitic. *sab“ > pre-Gmc. 

*seb'm > *«sebm (by Grimm's Law) > PGmc. xsebun. Since the loan 

word is likely to be old, the second path of development is probably to 
be preferred. As for the root vowel xe, it has to be considered that the 
only non-high vowel, /a/, of the Semitic three-vowel system /iua/ could 
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be mapped on to any of the three non-high vowels */eoa/ of the Indo- 
European five-vowel system. [147 


The -f- variant of the other Indo-European languages derives from 

the Semitic -t- form of the numeral: xsab^-r- — xseb*tm or rather, with 
failure to recognize or accommodate the Semitic pharyngeal, — xsebtm 

> *Sept.? The Semitic forms without and with the -7- are, eg: Phoe- 
nic./Pun. 35^ (Sab^ or Saba') / Sb°t, Akkad. stat. abs. sebe / sebet, free 
sebüm / sebettum 'seven'. 


Within the Semitic etymology of this numeral, the closing nasal finds 

a natural explanation as a reflex of the Semitic final nasalization (mima- 
tion and nunation), cf. the Akkadian forms in the preceding paragraph. 

But there remains the problems of the accented final nuclear (syllabic) 

+m in the standard reconstruction which derives Lat. September, Gk. enta, 
and Olnd. saptá from the same PIE form, *sep.'tm." 


26.6.22. * dh > +d 
26.6.2.2.2. PGmc. xdrepa- 'to hit' 


As mentioned in section 26.6.1.1.2 above, the verb is compared to 

Arabic drb 'to hit' in Mailhammer et al. 2003. This root occurs only 

in Arabic, but there are reasons for assuming that it is a Semitic root 
which was lost from the other Semitic languages as the emphatic d was 

there abandoned as a separate phoneme, eventually merging with the 

emphatic voiceless dental fricatives in Ethiopic, in East and North 

Semitic languages, in Hebrew, and in Phoenician (cf. Lipiriski 1997: 8 
16.7). In Hebrew, and therefore probably also in Phoenician, this led to 
homonymic clash with the pre-existing root srb 'to burn', which may 

be the reason for the demise of this [4g particular 'hit'-word, facilitated 


by the fact that there existed several near-synonyms. 


It is difficult to determine what exactly the onset consonant of the 
Semitic root would have been at the time of borrowing into Germanic, 
which must have occurred before the operation of Grimm's Law on 
account of the shift of the root-final b to Germanic +p (cf. section 
26.6.1.1.2). Mailhammer et al. 2003 write: 


Arabic d, pronounced either as an emphatic voiced dental plosive or as an 

emphatic voiced interdental fricative (d, conveniently spelled z) ..., derives from 
a Proto-Semitic emphatic lateral, f (in a transcription closer to phonetic 

practice +). This phoneme merged with other sounds in all Semitic languages 

except Arabic [reference to Lipiński 1997: $ 16.11]. While it originally was 
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undoubtedly a voiced sound, the reflex s in North Semitic shows that it may al- 
ready have been in the process of devoicing at the time. Yet the Ugaritic repre- 
sentation as 2 in ytAq 'he laughs', f'i- 'go out!', and ymt'a 'he finds' proves that 
PSemit. *$ and xs continued as independent phonemes even in North Semitic 
[reference to Lipiriski 1997: 8 16.7]. Perhaps it is safe to suggest that in the 
donor language at the time of borrowing it was a media (plosive or fricative, 
perhaps lateral) with some special glottal activity (xemphaticness"). If one as- 
sumes a consonant inventory for Pre-Germanic as traditionally reconstructed, 

ie including a series of mediae with a special phonation type ("mediae aspira- 
tae", b^ dh gh gwh, perhaps murmured plosives, P dgg"), shifting to a series 

of plain mediae in Proto-Germanic by Grimm's Law, a substitution of d^ or d 

for d becomes quite likely (Mailhammer et al. 2003; 105f.).? 


Not only the root structure but also the stem formation of the Germanic 
verb shows some partial similarity to that in Semitic: 


Arabic 3rd sing. masc. imperfect indic. ya-drib-u 
^ Proto-Germanic 3rd sing. pres. indic. *(iz) drip id, 


Arabic 3rd sing. masc. perfect darab-a 
^ Proto-Germanic 3rd sing. pret. indic. xdrap-. [149 


Since further the meaning of the verbs is the same in Semitic and 
Germanic, it is difficult to consider this correspondence accidental. As- 
summing therefore that the etymology is valid, this word shows at once the 
shift of the second and the third series, DR » D in root-initial position 
and D » T in root-final position. 


.1. PGmc. *gard- 'fence, fenced area, garden, farm, house' 


Words derived from this base are widespread in Indo-European. Theirs 
meanings extend from ON garór 'fence, enfenced area, garden, farm' 

all the way to Russ. Górod 'town, city'. In Kluge/Seebold 2002, where 
only a small portion of the Indo-European exemplification is registered 
(for which Pokorny 1989: 1.442, 444 may be compared), it says, "Die 
whole clan has phonetic difficulties; the possibility of 

Substrate influences cannot be ignored." 


I find it difficult to separate the word from Semitic qrt 'city' (also 
transliterated krf}, as in the Phoenician name of the city of Carthage, 
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Orthdst (Qart Hadast 'New City', formed like F Villeneuve, Russ. 
Nóvgorod, E Newton, G Neustadt); cf. Vennemann 1995: $7.16." Since 
cities were not known in the early Indo-European world, the word may 
have been borrowed with the more primitive meanings we find in Indo- 
European, where it is in time again applied to towns, as they began 
springing up in Indo-European-speaking lands." 


The Indo-European evidence leads to a reconstruction xg^ort-ó-s (cf. 
Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv Garten). As for the root vowel xo, it has to be 
remembered that the /a/ of the Semitic three-vowel system A et al "cor- 
responds" to the three non-high vowels */eoa/ of the Indo-European 

[iso five-vowel system (cf. section 26.6.2.1.1 above). The root final 
tenuis will be taken up in section 26.6.3.2.2 below. 


The emphatic voiceless plosive of Semitic gart (ie. kart) had no 

exact phonetic counterpart in Indo-European. While the velar plosives 

part of this sound posed no problem, a way had to be found to express 

the additional feature of empathy. Indo-European could offer three 

features of its own: voice (D), aspiration (TR), and voiced aspiration or 
breathy voice (Dh). Of these, plain voice was apparently unsuitable 

cause of phonetic dissimilarity; furthermore, plain voiced plosives were 
reserved for adapting the plain voiced plosives of loan-words. Voiceless 
aspiration too was probably not felt to be similar enough. This is suggested 
gested by a more recent analogue, Ancient Greek with its three series of 
plosives, Th, T and D, of which «, ie plain k, rather than x /kh/ (or y /g/), 
was used to render Phoenician q." 


Whereas Greek had only two phonation features, plain voice and 

voiceless aspiration, ie +g and *k*, to capture the empathy of Se- 

mitic q, neither of which was suited for the purpose, Indo-European had 
a third, voiced aspiration, ie breathy voice, +g", which was both phone- 
tically distinct and not needed to accommodate any other foreign 

sound. This explains why the onset of Phoenician qart- became IE *g^- 


in the process of sound substitution. This *g*- was changed into xg- by 
Grimm's Law. 


26.6.3. T^ » P/ D (P by Grimm's Law, D by Verner's Law) 


This part of the consonant shifts is the least controversial in all re- 
constructions, even though there is much discussion of details, 15; search 
as the relative chronology of the two laws and the question of whether 

the resulting D series was originally one of plosives or of fricatives. Se- 
mitic loan-words undergo the shifts if borrowed early enough. 
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26.6.3.1. *ph » f/ b 
26.6.3.1.1. PGme. *fulka— ‘division of an army' 


A Semitic, probably Phoenician, loan-word undergoing this shift is 

PGme. *fulka-, presented in section 26.6.1.3.1 above. Aspiration of p- 

in the Semitic p-/-g etymon is likely, because the non-emphatic voiceless 
stops were aspirated, [ph th k^], in the westernmost Semitic language, 
Phoenician, including the Punic dialect of Carthage (Segert 1976, 

§ 33.23). Phoenician has p/g 'district, region' (Krahmalkov 2000: sv). 
Since the +f of PGmc. *fulka— and the +p of West Gmc. x*plega— 'to 
cultivate' / xplog- 'plow' both reflect the initial p- ([ph] in Phoe- 
nician) of the Semitic p-/-g root, we have here a sound shift du- 

blette also with regard to the root anlaut. 


26.6.3.1.2. PGme. xhóf- 'hoof' 


In Vennemann 1998c: $ 3.2 it is suggested that this word (OE OS OFris. 
hof, OHG huof, ON hófr), together with Russ. kopyto 'hoof' and Olnd. 
Saphd- m. 'hoof, claw', Avest. safa- 'horse's hoof' is borrowed Semit. 
xhupp- 'hoof' (eg Arabic Auff-^. The etymology involves several 

problems of detail. However, assuming that the foreign word was in- 
tegrated with a long +6 and with initial accent into pre-Germanic, -:kóp- 
(or *Kop-), after becoming *&"6p*-, would regularly shift to PGmc. 
thóf-fis, 


26.6.3.1.3. PGmc. *sibjo '(extended) family' 


An example of Verner's Law applying to *p^ is the sib word, from Se- 

mitic sph 'family' (Vennemann 2003b). Since the Semitic loan etymon 

of this word had at least two syllables, and since the westernmost Semitic 
language, Phoenician, and thus the westernmost dialect of Phoenician, 

the Punic language of the Carthaginian empire, had a strong dynamic 


final word accent (Krahmalkov 2001: 33), Verner's Law could operate 

on the word, turning the root-medial aspirated voiceless plosive +p [p^] 
^ either directly or after its change into tf by Grimm's Law, depending 
on one's relative chronology of the two changes — into the correspondence 
ding voiced plosive, +b.” 
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26.6.3.1.4. PGmc. xebura- m. 'male pig' 


If the old comparison of Semit. °-pr 'boar' (Arab. 'ifr 'boar, piglet', 
Akkad. appáru ‘wild pig') to PGmc. xebura- m. 'male pig' (OHG 

ebur, OS ebur-, OE eofur 'male pig', ON jofurr 'prince') and to Lat. 
aper, -i, umbr. apruf (« xapruns, acc. plur.) 'boar', Latv. vepris, OCS 
vepri m. is correct (cf. Brunner 1969: no. 340, Vennemann 1995: 8 7.5, 
Simms 2002), this would be another example of Verner's Law, case xp » 
*b, applying to a Semitic loan-word. 


26.6.3.1.5. PGmc. xAarbista-/xharbusta- 'fruit harvest, autumn' 


Together with Lat. carpere 'to pluck', Gk. karpós 'fruit', karpizó 'to 
make fertile' etc., Lith. kifpti 'to cut', and certain words for 'sickle' [55 
(MIr. corrán, Russian čerp, Gk. krópion n.), PGme. xharbista-/xharbusta- 
'fruit harvest, autumn' allows a reconstruction of a western Indo-European 
root xkarp- 'to harvest fruit'. The connection with the Semitic root Ar- 

p 'to take fruit off the trees, to pluck, to harvest' (Arabic harafa 'to 
pluck fruit from trees', Harifun 'autumn, harvest, autumnal rain'), Hebr. 
horzp 'autumn, winter', Akkad. harp 'autumn') is again an old one 

(Möller 1911: 141; cf. Vennemann 1995: § 7.14). PGmc. xharb shows 

the operation of Grimm's Law on the root-initial *& (see $ 26.6.3.3.1 
below) and the operation of Verner's Law on the root-final *p of the 

west Indo-European root tkarp-. 


The added suffix, according to Meid (1967: 169), is x-sr-, which 
combines with verbal and nominal bases to form (abstract) nouns. The 
connecting vowel is usually the stem vowel of the base: OHG thionon 

'to serve', thionóst 'service; PGmc. tangu- (ON ongr) 'narrow', OHG 
angust 'fear'. Since the Semitic etymon, xharp, ends in a consonant 
cluster a vowel had to be provided; and since the Semitic word had non- 
feminine gender, non-feminine gender was likely to be assigned to the 
Germanic word." This twofold indeterminacy gave rise to a doublet: a 
masculine stem with +-i- as connecting vowel attested in West Germanic 
xharbista- (OHG herbist(o), OS hervist, OFris. herfst, OE harfest, cf. 
Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv Herbst) and a neuter stem with tu- as con- 
necting vowel attested in North Germanic xharbusta- (haust, cf. de Vries 
1977: sv). That Verner's Law could accompany -st-suffixation is also 
seen in the masculine noun PGmc. xhangista- 'stallion' [4154 (OHG 
hengist, OE hengest, OFris. stallion, hangst, hanxt), alongside ON hestr « 
PGmc. xhanhista-, both from the Pre-Germanic verbal base xkank- 'to 


jump' (Meid 1967: 169, Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv Hengst). 
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The harp word (PGmc. xharpó 'harp', ON OS harpa, OE hearpe, 

harpe, OHG harpfa, G harp) derives from the same root, Semit. hrp 

'to pluck' (cf. Vennemann 1995: $7.15).? This word of an advanced 

culture was apparently borrowed later than the fructicultural term, viz. 
after Grimm's Law, and only into Germanic. At this time Germanic al- 
ready had its new voiceless velar fricative, tx (> +h), from the shifted 
tenuis +k, and a new voiceless labial plosive, xp, from the shifted media 
xb, the latter in numerous loan-words. Therefore the Semitic root-initial 
h- was not mapped onto pre-Germanic tk but onto Germanic +x (> th), 

and the Semitic root-final -p- was not mapped onto pre-Germanic *p 

but onto post-shift Germanic +p: 


hrp- > *karp- > *xarb- > *harb- in the pre-shift harvest word; 
hrp- > *xarp- > xharp- in the post-shift harp word. fiss 


Thus PGmc. xharb- and xharp-, E harvest and harp, form another sound- 
displacement doublet, viz. under Grimm's and Verner's Laws. 


26.6.3.2. tr » p/d 


26.6.3.2.1. Olcel. bjórr 'bull' 


A well-known example is the widespread steer word, which occurs 

without the movable s- in the other West Indo-European languages (Gk. 

ratpos, Lat. Taurus, Mr. tarb, etc.), and also as a variant in Germanic 

(Old Icel. bjórr « x beuraz). Semite. xtaur- (xt for the voiceless interdental 
fricative) was borrowed as *teur- or xt"eur- into pre-Germanic, as x*taur- 

into the other western Indo-European languages (cf. Vennemann 1995: 

8 7.1); as late pre-Germanic */"eur- it was then shifted to xbeur-, whence 
Olcel. bjórr.^ 


26.6.3.2.2. PGmc. xgard- 'fence, fenced area, garden, farm, house' 


PIE xgort-ds has already been discussed as a Semitic loan-word in 
section 26.2.3.1 above. The root-final -t- of the Semitic etymon qart is 
reflected as x-£- in the reconstructed Indo-European form and as *-d- in 
Germanic owing to Verner's Law. 
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26.6.3.2.3. PGmc. *-ap- / *-ad- 


PGmc. xmagap- 'girl' (an i-stem, xmag-ap-iz) is well represented in the 
Germanic languages: Goth. magaps, OHG magad (G maid, girl), 

OE meg(e)p, OFris. maged, megith, OS magaó, MDu [156 mághet (Dutch 

maid). Together with a family which includes PGmc. *maguz 'boy', 

*mégaz 'relative', :xmagwi- 'girl', it allows a morphological division into 
a root xmag- and a suffix x-ap-. A diminutive form, probably derived 
within pre-Germanic, shows the Verner variant *-ad- of the suffix: 

PGmc. *mag-ad-in-(a) 'tittle girl', cf. OE megden (E maiden), OHG 

magatin. 


Generally accepted relatives of the word family only occur in the 

Celtic languages (Welsh mab, Olr. macc 'son', etc., cf. Pokorny 1913: 
363; 1989: 1,698), so that an Indo-European origin is unlikely. The fact 
that the pre-Gmc. x-t- suffix here derives a concrete feminine whereas 
such suffixes otherwise only derive abstract feminines in Indo-European 
points in the same direction. Also, the place of those terms in the social 
terminology makes a loan complex likely, as noted by Lehmann (1968: 

15): "[This] set of terms ... seems to stand outside the Indo-European 
system, whether or not cognates may be added in other dialects. Little 
has been securely assured about their origin. ... They seem however 

to indicate an expansion of terminology for the relations outside the 
paternal family." Boutkan (2000: 3) speaks of the suffix *+-ar- as a 
"dental suffix that is often found in North European substrate material, 
eg Goth. mag-ap-s 'girl' ~ mag-us 'boy'." 


In Vennemann 2002a a case is made for the assumption that PGme. 

*magap- 'girl' was borrowed from a Semitic language because only 

there is -ar- the foremost femininizing suffix for both abstract and con- 
crete feminines. This in my view overrides what may be considered a 
shortcoming of the etymology, viz. that no word of suitable form and 
meaning has been found in the Semitic languages, while the root only 
occurs in Semitic with more general meanings such as 'relative', and the 
combination of both the root (?-)mg and a dental plosive suffix only in 
Berber." 


As Germanic reflexes of Semitic -at- in borrowed PGmc. :xlike-ap- 
'girl' and «mag-ad-in-(a) 'little girl', PGmc. t-ap- and *-ad- [is7 
exemplify the effect of both Grimm's and Verner's Laws on the dental 
tenuis." 
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26.6.3.3. tkt >h 
26.6.3.3.1. PGmc. xAarbista- 'harvest, autumn' 


The voiceless velar fricative onset of the western Indo-European root 
*karp- 'to harvest fruit' (from a Semitic word derived from the root 4-r- 


p 'to take fruit off the trees, to pluck, to harvest', cf. $ 26.6.3.1.5 above) 
was aspirated in pre-Germanic; this *&"- was regularly shifted to +x (> A) 
by Grimm’s Law. 


26.6.3.3.2. PGmc. thdf- 'hoof' 


If the etymology cited in $ 26.6.3.1.2 is correct, this is a case of the re- 
presentation of Semit. 4 as Indo-European *&, which in Germanic would 
regularly become *K* and shift to xx (> A). 


26.6.3.4. Unshifted T 


Examples of unshifted T have already been discussed where they occur 

as members of Soundshift Doublets: West Gmc. :xplega-and 

*plóg- in section 26.6.1.3.1, PGmc. x-«harpó 'harp' in section 

26.6.3.1.5. Needless to say, such pairings are not a prerequisite for that 
lack of shifting. 


An unpaired example for an unshifted voiceless (emphatic) velar 

plosive is the crab word, cf. section 26.6.1.4. above. As also shown by 
the unshifted b, the word was borrowed after the operation of fisg 

Grimm's Law. The phonetically closest Germanic match for the empha- 

tic q (= k) of the Semitic etymon was at that time the new voiceless velar 
plosives." In this sense the word shows unshifted T. 


26.7. Problems 


The above etymologies work rather smoothly; at least they may all, in 

my view, be defended, even though several of them require some extra 
pleading. There are, however, also several proposals on record posing 
problems that seem much harder to solve. The following are a representative 
sentative selection. 
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(a) If Semitic. q (= k) was accommodated as +g' in the garden/górod 
word (cf. $ 26.6.2.3.1 above), why did it become +k (or +k), shifted to 
th, in the horn word (Akkad. garnuim), Hebr. Geren, Aram. absolutely, 
South Arabian qarn, Arab. well, PGmc. thurna-, Lat. cornu 'horn', 

Celt. kárnon 'trumpet', Olnd. srriga- 'horn')?" 


(b) Why do we sometimes find labialization on shifted Germanic velars 
that are plain velars in Semitic? Cf. +k” in source (if from Semit. g-/-/ as 


in Heb. gal ‘source, spring', Assyr. gille 'wave, flood', gillu 'wave', 
ete., cf. Móller 1911: 90, Vennemann 1995: 8 7.11); +h” in PGme. 
xh"elp- 'young dog', MHG welfe) m./n., OHG welf n., OS OE hwelp, 

ON Avelpr, also in Irish, Lithuanian, and Greek (if from Semit. klb 
'dog' as in Akkad. kalbu, South Arabian kalb, Arab. kalbun, Aram. 
kalba, Heb. keleb, Phoenic. klb, cf. references in Vennemann 1995: 

8 7.6, for Phoenician Krahmalkov 2000: sv klb I). 


(c) The goat word only occurs in Italic and Germanic, where it allows a 
pre-Italic and pre-Germanic reconstruction xg^aid-: Lat. haedus “young 
goat, kid', haedinus 'of the kid'; Goth. gait-s, ON geit, OS get, OE gait, 
OHG geiz [fem. i-stem] 'goat', Goth. gaitein, OHG geizzin, OE ferment 
'kid'. The restriction to two neighboring branches of Indo-European 

puts it under [iso loanword suspicion. A word of similar form and mean- 
ning occurs in Semitic: Akkad. gadü, Arabic. Gady, Heb. g¢di, Phoenic. 
£d 'young goat, kid' (cf. Móller 1911: 128, Vennemann 1995: $7.4, 

for Phoenician Krahmalkov 2000: sv gd III). I therefore consider that 
goat word a Semitic loan-word. But this poses a problem: Why was Se- 
mitic gdy 'young goat, kid' represented as xgfaid- rather than :xgaid- 

in pre-Italic and pre-Germanic?^ Was borrowing the goat word as 

*gaid- avoided because of a late application of the root constraint bar- 
ring two plain mediae from roots, *DVD? 


(d) The xbi- word for the honey bee (as in OHG bi-na f., bi-ni n. 

*bee' and im-bi 'swarm of bees' (lit. 'people of bees', cf. G Bienen- 
people) from PGmc. xbi-n-, OE beo n., OS OHG bia from PGmc. xbi(j)- 

ón-) occurs with an initial b- in all three Indo-European families that 
have the word, Germanic, Balto-Slavic, and Celtic. If the explanation as 
borrowed Egyptian bj-t fem. xhoney-bee', carried by Phoenicians to 
northwest Europe, is correct (cf. Vennemann 1998g), the question arises 
why the words entered the language with *5^- rather than *5-, at least in 
Germanic where a representation with *b- would have yielded words 

with a root *pi-." The only explanation I can think of is that the words 
were borrowed so early that speakers of northwest Indo-European were 
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still uncomfortable with initial +b- as a consequence of the "labial gap" 
and therefore preferred a representation with a [ieo phonetically similar 
phoneme, xb^.. It is a difficult explanation, however, because Proto- 
Germanic itself has several words with initial p-, all of them lacking 
Indo-European etymologies and thus probably loan-words," 


(e) In Vennemann 2002b, a difficult group of words probably related to 
each other, E draw, drag, G 'to pull, carry', E track, Dutch trek- 

ken 'to pull', Goth. pragjan 'to run', Lat. trahó 'I pull', Gk. rpexw 'I 
run', is compared to the Semitic group of Akkad. daraggu 'path, 


track', Hebr./Aram. drk 'to go' with Hebr. darak 'way, road, man- 

ner', Arabic. daraka 'to follow, pursue'. If this connection is correct, then 
a host of phonological problems arise, not only of comparison within 
Indo-European but also between the Indo-European word group and 

the Semitic loan etyma. 


26.8. Conclusion 


In recent decades has been written on the problem of the Indo- 

European plosive inventory and the related problem of the proper for- 
mulation of Grimm's Law. In particular, the question has been discussed 
whether the traditional Neogrammarian (or Lehmannian) inventory or 

some alternative system such as one of those used in the so-called Glot- 
talic theory is correct. This paper has been written with the goal of 
applying to these problems a method so far not tested in this domain: 
the analysis of loan-words from non-Indo-European contact languages, 
viz. the Semitic languages, with special attention paid to the well-studied 
West Semitic sub-group including Phoenician. This is special attention 
necessary because no Semitic languages but Phoenician, and the Punic 
dialect of the Carthaginian empire in particular, may reasonably be as- 
sumed to have played a role in northwestern Europe during the forma- 
tive centuries of Germanic about the middle of the last millennium BC 
[161 


With this goal in mind I have selected a number of traditionally and 

recently proposed Semitic loan-words in Germanic which on account of 

their consonant structure permits a comparison with Grimm's Law. If 

These etymologies and my discussion are found to be valid, they show 

that the traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European plosive 
inventory is not only sufficient but, in the case of the crucial first series, 
the traditional mediae, even necessary to accommodate these loan ety- 
mologies. It follows that alternative reconstructions of the Proto-Indo- 
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European plosive inventory which posit some other sort of plosive for 
the first series, such as Gamkrelidze/Ivanov's (1973) and Hopper's 
(1973) or my own in Vennemann 1984c, cannot be upheld. 


In section 26.7 above I have presented a number of attractive but also 
very difficult etymologies — difficult because of grade mismatches and 
Grimm's Law in its traditional formulation, or any formulation at 

all. I see no way at present to integrate all proposed etymologies in a 
uniform framework. But I do not think that this ends the argument 

ment. As a matter of fact, there may be several reasons for the observed 
mismatches. An obvious one is the possibility that the troublesome ety- 
mologies are wrong, which would not be unusual for a discipline which 

in its long history has produced many more incorrect etymologies than 


correct ones even where no comparison with languages from other fa- 

milies are involved. Another reason, and perhaps the solution to the di- 
lemma, may have to do with the fact that too many unknown factors 

entering into the individual borrowing cases disturb the desired uniform 
mity: place and time of the contact, dialect differences in the giving and 
the receiving languages, different paths traveled by the loan-words 
through the receiving languages and dialects, changes affecting the 
loan-words resulting in other shapes than would be expected on the 
exclusive grounds of regular sound change. Such uncertainty is com- 

mon even in many historical cases; it is of necessity even more serious in 
the prehistoric cases with a time depth of many centuries discussed here. 
But I am confident that further research will improve our understanding 
even of those very early developments of Germanic. 


Notes 


First Published 2006 in: Transactions of the Philological Society 104, 129- 
166. 


I would like to thank Kurt Braunmüller (Hamburg), Lyle Campbell (Salt 

Lake City, Utah), Stephen Laker (Leiden), Robert Mailhammer (Munich), 
Patrizia Noel (Munich), Jens Elmegárd Rasmussen (Copenhagen), and two 
anonymous referees for commenting on earlier versions of this paper. Spe- 
cial thanks go to three colleagues who, independently of each other, asked 
me how I viewed my theory of the Germanic consonant shifts vis-à-vis mine 
own adverse Semitic loan etymologies, thereby eliciting the present paper 
as a kind of answer: Marc Pierce (University of Michigan) in an e-letter of 
24 May 2005, Elisabeth Leiss (University of Munich) in an address following 
lowing my lecture on Semitic influences in Greece, Rome, the Celtic Isles, 
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and Germania at the Linguistic Colloquium on July 13, 2005, and San- 

teri Palviainen (Harvard University) in an e-letter of September 21, 2005. — 

As in previous publications I mark reconstructed forms by a raised cross (x) 

and incorrect forms by an asterisk (x). In cited material I respect the practice 
of the authors. 


The capital letters serve as series symbols abbreviating entire series; eg D 
stands for */bdgg gV/. 


See Vennemann (ed.) 1989 for a collection of essays several of which use or 
criticize the glottalic theory, and Salmons 1993 for a survey and discussion. 
This table follows Salmons 1993: 31, where several further alternative pro- 
posals are included. 


More precisely: » T' D b, with T' to indicate that special tenuis feature 
which led to the bifurcation into T^ (in Low Germanic) and TS (in High 


Germanic), cf. Vennemann 1994c; and D to indicate the voicelessness of the 
resulting second series except in positions favoring assimilatory voicing 

and, in part, frication. I will omit the diacritics because they do not do anything 
work in the comparisons below. 


The question of the Germanic-internal shift of the first series, Proto-Germa- 
nic T', is not affected by the reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European plo- 
sive inventory itself. According to the succession theory, it is T' (written T) 
> T^ (as in Low Germanic) and further > TS (in High Germanic); according 

to the bifurcation theory, it is T' » Th in Low Germanic and T' » TS in 

High Germanic. The main arguments in favor of the bifurcation theory re- 

main untouched, eg the observation that T? series are changed into P series 
rather than into TS series in several languages, eg in Greek and Latin, and 
presumably in the development of Proto-Germanic itself. The problem of 

the particular phonetic or structural property of the first series motivating 
the Germanic-internal shifts still have to be solved. Stevens 1998 and 
Schwerdt 2000 contains no contribution towards a solution of this problem; 
nor do they, in my view, give reasons for discarding the bifurcation theory. 
— The diacritics will be omitted below; cf. the preceding note. 


For the latter, cf. Rasmussen 1989: 170, fn. 12: "Then the thesis 
the loan of germ. xrikia- (Gothic reikeis) from Gall. xrigiios (= Lat. 
*régius) before the media shift." 


The loan etymon for Germanic must have had non-initial stress for Verner's 
Law to operate on the root-final plosive. 


Rasmussen (1989: 167f.) also compares Proto-Indo-European to Nostratic 
and thus indirectly to non-Indo-European languages. But that part of the re- 


construction has no bearing on the question of Germanic phonology treated 
here. 
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11. 


12. 
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Note above Finn. paita from Gmc. xpaid— (cf. Lehmann 1986: sv paida), 
where the Germanic media is likewise reflected as a single consonant in 
Finnish. 


This is not to imply that the positions themselves have been given up; 
recent introductions to Indo-European studies still (or again) teach the traditional 
tional reconstruction (eg Meier-Brügger 2000: $ L 335, Tichy 2004: 26), 


and Gamkrelidze (2003) still defends the Glottalic Theory. 


The second of the anonymous referees challenged several of the etymologies 
and apparently considers the entire enterprise of seeking Semitic etymolo- 
gies for Germanic words a lost cause, even though he evidently was unfamiliar- 
liar with the original proposals as he read the submitted version of this ar- 
ticle. It should be obvious, however, that I cannot repeat the arguments here 
for the etymologies, several of which required long articles of their own 
when they were first proposed. Nor can I enter here into a fundamental de- 
bate about whether or not, or to what extent, the items discussed are hiking 
words, and what that would mean for their phonological significance; it 

goes without saying that some of the words may be precisely that, and 

some of the problematic cases I point out in a separate section below may 
have their explanation there. But it seems equally obvious to me that those 
words which occur only in Germanic are unlikely to have "wandered" 

without leaving a trace in the languages along their way; and calling 
prototypical superstratal loan-words such as sib (cf. family), or theonyms 
such as Phol and Balder, Wanderworts would strike me as rather deviant. 

Also a discussion of alternative accounts of the phonological and semantic 
Similarities of Germanic and Semitic words, such as a distant relationship 
between these languages or mere chance, cannot be part of this paper. 
Furthermore, I see no reason for discussing the question whether a word 

may be a loan-word from a non-Indo-European language even though it 

occurs in several Indo-European languages; if those languages were 

neighbors at the assumed time of borrowing, the assumption of borrowing 

is eo ipso legitimate. The goal of this essay is much more modest than that 
second referee presumes it to be. [ts very simple logic is: To the extent that 
the etymologies are correct, they support the traditional reconstruction of 
the Indo-European plosive inventory and of Grimm's Law, especially the 

media shift. To those who reject, for whatever reasons, all etymologies cited 
here, this paper has nothing to offer. 


A survey with references may be found in Vennemann 2004a and in a lecture 
at the following Internet address: http://www.germanistik.uni-muenchen.de/ 
germanistic linguistics/TV/Vennemann.htm£video, accompanied by the 

pdf file at www.germanistik.uni-muenchen.de/germanistische, linguistik/TV/ 
Vennemann, 2005. 07 13.pdf (26 March 2006). 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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A minimal pair in Modern German is Pfosten/Posten, but only under the 
assumption that Lat. postis '(door) post' derives from the participle 
pos(i)tus, -a, -um, which is disputed (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv postis). 
Possible examples for the labial and dental positions are given in sections 
26.6.2.1.1 and 26.6.2.2.2 below. 


As was done by the second referee of this paper, which naturally led him to 
reject the etymology. 


Cf. Wilkins 1996, cited where the Semitic etymology for the apple word is 
proposed (Vennemann 1998c: 33f.). 


This too is a normal process, especially in the written languages of advanced 
civilizations. The loss of the word Zagel 'tail' from Standard German after 
its developing the metaphorical sense of 'penis' may be cited as a parallel. — 
According to Orel/Stolbova (1995: sv 8 x'abol-) the Semitic word is at- 

tested with its metaphorical meaning 'genitals' only in the Ethiopic langua- 
ges Geez Cabal), Tigre (habal), Amharic (abal), and Gurage (abal). 


The only cultivated fruit of the European north before the spread of Roman 
civilization was the apple; cf. the citations in Vennemann 1998c: 29-37. 

The emphatic s, which is mapped on pre-Germanic +rx* or Germanic *p in 

tapal- 'nobility' and xerpo 'earth' (cf. note 43 below), can, for phonotactic 
reasons (*#t"m-, *#bm-), only be s at the beginning of a Germanic word be- 
fore a consonant. 


The second referee writes, "I thought :xmei- had a pretty good IE etymo- 
logy." However, the native Indo-European etymology is not really good. 
Kluge/Seebold (2002: sv messen) write: "Upper Germanic can be 

1) A clan (ig.) xmed- 'to judge, to be mindful of', the 

phonetically, but not actually in meaning the Germanic words 

[...] 2) A clan *met- 'measure', which in meaning, but 

does not correspond in sound. [...] 3) A clan *me- 'measure', which also 
can be the basis of the other two, but that is 

Dependency relationship unclear. [...] Compare with clear ig. -d- 

only gr. medimnos, |. modius 'bushel'." Of these, at least médimnos 

(older; medimnos) is itself under loanword suspicion (cf. Frisk 1991: sv). 
Whereas Indo-European connections of PGmc. *met- are thus questionable 
either on phonological or on semantic grounds, the connection, eg, of 

Goth. mitad- fem. 'measure' to Hebr. mydt [midat] fem. 'measure', 

Phoenic. mdt fem. 'amount' is flawless on both accounts. Furthermore, the 
theory of language contact suggests that cultural, especially trade-related 
concepts such as 'to measure', 'dry measure', 'bushel' are borrowed from the 
languages of advanced trading cultures into the languages of primitive 
farming populations. 


Since it is not known how the midat word was accented in pre-Germanic, 
Verner's Law is a possibility. Since the Semitic etymon of PGmc. 
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23. 
24. 


23. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
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*magap-, Goth. magap- 'girl' must have been adopted with suffix accent for 
Grimm's Law to operate on the suffix consonant, the same may have hap- 

penned to the etymon of Goth. mitad-, with dissimilatory change of voiceless 
pinto voiced -d- after the voiceless root-final consonant of :xmit-ab- (Thur- 
neysen's Law), as opposed to its preservation after the voiced root-final con- 
sonant in tmag-ap-. 


Cf. the proposal in Vennemann 2002a: 11, where it was made without 
knowledge of the Phoenician attestation. 


This root form occurs only in Old English, cf. Seebold 1970: sv PLEG-A-. 


Cf. Seebold 1970: sv PLEG-A- on the difficulty for language-internal ety- 
mologies posed both by the root onset p- and by the root's terminating with 

those two offsets, -h- and -g-, which are there difficult to combine under 
Verner's Law: "Firstly, because it is for the absolute elimination of 

There is no useful reason for the use of a voiceless sound in German and 

others, because all debatable etymological suggestions point to Indo-European -gh. 
sen," 


Cf. Vennemann 1998d for xplega- and xplóg-. The significance of OE pleon 
(« *xplehan) in this connection was brought to my attention by Robert 
Mailhammer. 


With prosthetic x^a-, cf. Lipinski 1997: 8 29.17. 
Cohen (1926: 100 n.) noticed this striking similarity but did not offer an 


explanation. - Móller (1911: 222) saw Greek oKxopmios 'scorpion', "with s- 
Preformative", as belonging here, too. I added Lat. scarabaeus 'beetle of the 


genus Scarabus', likewise with mobile s, to the list (Vennemann 1995: § 
7.7). 


Cf. Vennemann 2001b for this loan etymology as well as a representation of 
earlier attempts to find a source for this word. — A new proposal, by Willi 
(2004), is based on a speculative reconstruction of an Indo-European hetero- 
clitic r/n stem *Hoebh-r 'rapid stream', derived from a tentatively assumed 
root *Hzebh- 'river, stream', which is to account for Gk. dap 'straight- 
way, at once, quickly' and abevos 'riches': "Germanic, too, may belong to 
the language groups continuing xHzebh-. The intensifying Old Icelandic 
prefix afar- resembles Old Irish abar- (Lehmann 1986: sv abrs) and the 
Gothic adjective abrs, which corresponds to Greek oyupds 'strong, violent, 
raging' (said of hunger), could go back to thematized xHzebh-r-os 'like a ra- 
pid/raging stream'" (Willi 2004: 332). I wonder whether such etymologies, 
which are based on strange-looking morphemes of just two attested pho- 

nemes (xabh-, ie xab"-, in the case at hand, because *Hoebh- is just a la- 
ryngealist elongation), merit much trust. What the author of the xH ebh-r- 
os etymology did not know is that at about the same time another Indo-Eu- 
ropeanist, Schrijver (2004a), reconstructed the same water word as xab- in 
order to derive from it an etymon, xab-ófn) 'someone having to do with 


29. 


30. 


3l. 


32. 
33; 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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river/water', the source of Gmc. xapo(n) 'ape'. I do not think that my loan 
etymology for xabr- 'strong? is exceptionally good. But I also don't think 
that the x/f2ebh-r-os 'like a rapid/raging stream' etymology to which I was 
Referred by the second referee is any better. 


It is therefore not clear to me why the second referee, after calling my explanation 
nation (see below) of the occurrence of the Germanic seven word without -t- 
"the most preposterous suggestion", writes: “The lack of a reflex of PIE x-t- 
has an inner-Germanic explanation." Beekes (1995: 213), to cite an Indo-Eu- 
ropeanist, sees the matter differently: "Why Gothic lost the -z- is unclear." 
Why the vowel of the middle syllable which the numeral shows in Semitic 

is lost in Indo-European seems to be unknown. Once it is syncopated, how- 

ever, loss of the "laryngeal" stranded between two obstruents is a possibility 
even of native words, although vocalization of laryngeals seems to be the pre- 
ferred solution (cf. Meier-Brügger 2000: $ L 324.3). Needless to say, we do 

not even know with any degree of certainty whether the pharyngeal in x3ab'- 

t- was perceived and identified as one of their laryngeals by speakers of Indo- 
European. 


Cf. Rasmussen 1995 for discussion. — If Semiticists could show us a model 

for this, the final nasalization with last-syllable accent, it might at the same 
time explain the syncope of the middle syllable of the Semitic etymon in 
Indo-European (cf. the preceding note). 


Cf. also Mailhammer 2007: 209f. 


Móller (1911: 83) also sees a Semitic connection but does not compare that 
qrt word. 


We find a similar range of meanings for the town word (G Zaun 'fence', 
Welsh din, Olr. din 'castle', Gaul. -dunum in numerous settlement names), 
about which Kluge/Seebold (2002: sv Zaun) write, "Origin unclear", and 
which I suspect to be like the garden word of Semitic origin (Vennemann 
1995: $7.18). 


There are two kinds of evidence for this: (1) When written in Greek letters 
the Phoenician q was not rendered as x /kh/ (or as y /g/) but as x /k/, eg 
kovAw for qulo 'his voice' (Krahmalkov 2001: 25). (2.a) In loan words, 
too, q was rendered as plain k, eg kávva 'cane' - Assyr. qani; Kkaocia 
"(kind of) cinnamon' = Hebrew. gxsi "Gh; kwvápwpov 'cinnamon' (borrowed 
from Phoenician, according to Herodotus 3,11) = Hebr. ginnámón; oarkos, 
'sack' = Hebrew. (Phoenic.) say. (2.b) Conversely, Phoenic. k, which was 
aspirated, was adapted as x /kh/ in loan-words, eg xirav (Iliad) 'linen 
shirt' = Phoenic. ktn, Heb. kutTONET (cf. Frisk 1973-1991: s.vv.). Latin 
transliterations also render q as c and k as ch. — Qrthdst (Qarthadast) is 
Kapyv8ov in Greek and Carthago in Latin. 


PSemit. xp is regularly reflected as fin Arabic. 
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Grimm's Law and loan-words 


Some scholars, eg Pokorny (1989: 1,530) and Pfeifer et al. (1997: sv 

Huf), separate the Russian word from the Germanic and Indo-Iranian ones; 
some scholars derive it instead from a Proto-Slavic root *kopati ‘dig, hit' 
(cf. Matasovié 2005: 371). The problem of the centum treatment of a +k. 

word in Slavic is thus bypassed, although at the cost of semantic fit. The 
OED mentions neither the Slavic nor the Indo-Iranian words. If correct, this 
position would be most in harmony with my proposal: isolating a simplex 

word in one branch of Indo-European increases the probability of its being a 
non-Indo-European loan word. 

Vijünas (2005: 51) suggests that Verner's Law could not have operated in 
this word because the proposed Semitic etymon would have had initial ac- 
cent in Proto-Semitic, according to Moscati et al. (1964 [21980]; 65-67). 
The author does not seem to have noticed that I did not propose Proto-Semi- 
tic but Phoenician as a source of the Germanic word and that Moscati et al. 
say on their next page, "In Hebrew [...] stress falls on the last syllable — 
save for some cases of penultimate patterns" (viz. especially the segolite 
nouns, cf. Lipiriski 1997, 8 25.6). Since the proposed etymon of the sib 
word is not among these patterns, and since Phoenician is most closely 
related to Hebrew and has been reconstructed as a language with even more 
decidedly word-final accent than Hebrew (eg "yaton « yatàn « ydtan, "he 
gave", Lipiński 1997. 8 25.6), the proposed loan etymon of the sib word 

did fulfill the stress condition of Verner's Law. 

Semitic languages have two genders, a basic "masculine" and a "feminine" 
usually derived from the masculine by a -(V)t-suffix (cf. section 26.6.3.2.3 
below). Such feminine nouns regularly seem to carry their gender into Ger- 
manic, eg Hebr. mydt [midat] fem. 'measure', Phoenic. mdt fem. 

'amount', Goth. mitad-fem. 'measure' (cf. $26.6.1.2.2 above). Masculine 

and unmarked feminine nouns by contrast seem to have been assigned vari- 
able gender, perhaps by phonological or lexical analogy, perhaps sometimes 
influenced by the gender of the loan etymon, and certainly by natural gender 
where applicable. Examples: Heb. Jor masc. 'bull' — Olcel. pjórr masc. 

'bull' (cf. section 26.6.3.2.1); Heb. p?lugáh fem. 'division, district (as di- 
vision of a tribe)', p/g/p?lág masc. 'part, hal' (NHebr. 'faction'), Phoenic. 
plg masc. 'district, region' - PGmc. sfulka- neut. ‘division of an army', 
Olcel, fylki neut. 'band of warriors, district (section 26.6.1.3.1); Heb. 
qéren fem. 'horn' — PGmc. xhurna- neut. 'horn' (cf. case (a) in the Problems 
section 26.7 below); Phoenic. sph masc. 'family' — PGmc. xsibjó fem. 
*(extended) family' (section 26.6.3.1.3). 

Even though a Semitic etymon is not attested for the harp word, I consider 
this etymology for the otherwise unexplained name of this ancient musical 
instrument sufficiently secure not only on phonological grounds (see above) 
but also on semantic grounds (cf. E to pluck a chord) to cite it in the 
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present context. The Phoenician word for the harp, which is not attested, is 
likely to have been xnabel; at least this is what is suggested by the joint 
evidence of Heb. nebel 'harp' and the Phoenician loan-words Gk. vaßAa f. 
(va&Aas m., vadda f., vaóÀov n.), name of a Phoenician lyre with ten or 
twelve strings (Frisk 1991: sv), and Lat. nablium, nablum, name of a 
Phoenician string instrument (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv) Perhaps the 

Phoenician etymon was unsuitable as a name for a musical instrument in 
Germanic because of homonymic conflicts, so that a popular alternative was 
coined or adopted. Popular substitutes for "official" names of musical 
instruments are rather common even without such additional motivation, cf. 

G guitar 'cleat' for the zither and the guitar (Kluge/Seebold 2002: sv), 
pedagogical emergency wood 'pedagogical emergency wood' (elementary school 
teachers' jargon for the recorder), and mouth organ, French harp, tin 
sandwich, blues harp, simply harp, and Mississippi saxophone for the 
harmonica (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Harmonica, 28 December 2005). — 
Another name of a musical instrument borrowed from Semitic, though 

much later, is that of the lute, derived via Spanish and Old French from 
Arab. al "ad 'the wood' (with the onset /- accruing from the prescribed Arabic 
definite article al through faulty analysis); "the (piece of) wood" also gives 
the impression of having sprung up as a popular substitute for some more 
formal designation. 


The opposite direction of borrowing has also been assumed for this difficult 
word, as well as borrowing into both Semitic and Indo-European from a 

third, unknown language. The latter assumption is in my view unacceptable 

on methodological grounds (Occam's razor). Pfeifer et al. (1997: sv Taurus) 
even consider separating Gmc. *steur—/* feur- from the xraur- words in the 
other west Indo-European languages, which I find rather unlikely. Jens EI 
megard Rasmussen in an e-letter of January 5, 2006 considers the interesting 
possibility that the s-mobile variant was borrowed from Indo-European into 
Semitic with sound substitution of t- for st-. Personally I find the assump- 
tion of borrowing from Semitic into west Indo-European most convincing 
because of the cultural, especially religious significance of the bull in the 
Old Semitic world, where Ba'al was symbolized by, even identified with, 

the bull. 


Berber amgud/imguden masc., tamgutt/timgudin fem. 'virginal', Guanche 

maguadas 'vestal virgins' (cf. Wólfel 1965: 457-460). The root is "-mg-(u)-. 
Derivation with -d- yields *'amgu-d fem. 'virgin'. Generalization leads to the 
masculine amgud/imguden and a second femininization to tamgutt/ 

timgudin. — It must be remembered that Punic developed in a Berber envi- 
ronment, so that the occurrence of a Berber word for 'girl' in the language of 
Carthage is not at all unlikely. 
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Grimm's Law and loan-words 


Semit, z is not the only source of Germanic xp in Semitic loan-words. In at 

at least two examples the source is, an emphatic dental sibilant, possibly af- 
fricated in Phoenician: (1) PGmc. xapal-/xapili- 'noblility/noble' (G Adel, 
noble), cf. Arab. "asála xoriginal or traditional kind [eg of Arabhood], noble 
kind of descent, purity of origin', Heb. "syly, vocalized ""sil&, plur. constr. 
"the distinguished ones, the nobles'; (2) PGmc. xerpo f. 'earth', cf. North- 
West Semite. "rs f. 'earth' in Phoenic. ^rs, Hebr. "eres, Ugarit. "bad (Venne- 
man 20012). I find it hard to decide whether the sounds, lacking a counter- 
part in the history of Germanic, was mapped on pre-shift */ and later shift- 
ted to * p, or was directly represented as post-shift +p; but the latter possible 
lity strikes me as especially attractive on intuitive phonetic grounds. 

Semitic q is reflected as & in Greek and Latin, too; cf. section 26.6.2.3.1 
above. 


Or conversely. The problem is that Semitic q seems to have two different 
reflexes. Such imprecision is not uncommon in loan processes, but it is ne- 
vertheless unwelcome. 


The same root consonants are found in the pre-Germanic root xdigh- of 
OHG ziga, G Ziege 'goat' and its relatives, possibly from a metathesized 
variant of xghaid- (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982; sv haedus). 


The phonological and semantic closeness of the Egyptian and the north- 
western Indo-European words for the honey-bee is also noted by 

Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995: 524): "In this connection, the similarity of 
PIE xbfei- 'bee' to Egyptian bj.t (with the feminine gender marker -r) is 
striking." They do not, however, offer an explanation for this similarity. By 
contrast, Hamp (1971: 187) reckons with a non-Indo-European origin of the 
north-western Indo-European word for the honey-bee but does not directly 
compare a source language: "Note that we have a markedly European, even 

North European, distribution for these words quite apart from the fact that 
Keltic xbiko-, Germanic xbi-, Baltic xbiti-, and Slavic xbikel- do not yield a 
clearly unitary simple stem. It appears strongly that these forms in xbAire- 
present early borrowing from some North European source(s)." My etymo 

logy may in retrospect be seen as merely combining the two ideas. 


An alternative would be the assumption of borrowing after the operation of 
Grimm's Law. The difficulty in this case would be the fact that the bee 
word is not limited to Germanic; cf. on one hand the post-shift harp word 
(section 26.6.3.1.5 above), which is limited to Germanic, and, on the other 
hand, the Germanic, Balto-Slavic, and Celtic pre-shift apple word (section 
26.6.1.1.1). 


27. Germanic runes and Phoenician 
Alphabet" 


It is well within the realm of possibility 
abilities that the knowledge of writing 
was brought to the North by sea rather 
than through the entire continent, com- 
pletely circumventing the intervening 
Celtic tribes, since we know of early 
contacts between the North and the 
Mediterranean world by sea as well as 

by land. In any case, the search must go 
on. 


(Antonsen 2002: 116) 


Abstract 


The problem of the origin of the Germanic runes and the runic writing system is 
considered unsolved. Many aspects of the runes are enigmatic even for the most 
widely accepted thesis, that of the Latin origin of the runes. The present article 
develops the thesis that runic writing derives directly from the Phoenician writing 
system of the Carthaginians who dominated the Atlantic coasts from the fifth to 

the end of the third century, rather than via Greek, Etruscan, or Latin. This thesis 
explains all the distinctive properties of runic writing: the form of those runes for 
which Latin offers no model; the acrophonic naming of the runes with appellatives; 
various aspects of the order of the older futhark, especially the beginning with a 
rune named */ehu 'cattle'; the frequent use of scriptura continua; the commission of 
nasals before homorganic consonants; the writing of geminates with single rather 
than double consonants. Most importantly, the Phoenician thesis explains the 
concentration of the oldest runic finds in the Scandinavian regions between the 
German and the Baltic Seas rather than close to the Roman Empire and answers the 
question of the reasons for the extraordinarily early availability of an alphabetic 
writing system of its own in northern Europe. 
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Summary 


The problem of the origin of the Germanic runes and the runic writing 

systems is considered unsolved. Even the most widespread theory, according to which the rt 
from the Latin alphabet, faces numerous puzzles. In this 

The article develops the thesis that the runic script did not develop via the detour 

via Greek, Etruscan or Latin, but directly from the 

Phoenician writing system from the 5th century to the end of the 3rd century 
Carthaginians who dominated the Atlantic coast in the 18th century. This theory explains 
all characteristic features of the runic writing system: the form 

precisely those runes for which Latin offers no model, the acro- 

phonetic naming of the runes with appellative names; various as- 

pectes of the order of the older runic alphabet, especially the beginning with the 

*fehu rune (*fehu 'cattle'); the frequent Scriptura continua; the non-writing 

of nasals before homorganic consonants; the writing of geminates is not 

with double, but with single consonant signs. Above all, the 

Phoenician-Carthaginian thesis the concentration of the oldest rune finds in the 
Scandinavian regions between the North and Baltic Seas rather than near the Roman 

Reich and answers the question about the reasons for the extraordinarily early 
Availability of a unique alphabetic writing system in Northern Europe. 


27.1. Traditional theses on the origin of runic writing 
27.1.1. On the origins of the Mediterranean alphabets 


The alphabetic script was developed as a consonant script in the Middle East 
probably from the Egyptian hieroglyphic script, possibly under 

Incorporation of a Cretan script, developed! and by the Phoenicians 

spread throughout the Mediterranean. The Greeks adapted the Phoenician 
writing; the [359 Etruscan and Latin writing are in turn 

Adaptations of the Greek. 


Already the Phoenicians, especially the Phoenicians of Carthage, the Punics, 
developed the consonantal script by using some consonants 

name signs (for the semivowels j and w and the so-called laryngeal 

gale) as a vowel sign in an alphabetic script." 

Friedrich and Róllig write: 
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Since the end of the 5th century BC, it can be observed that in Punic 
Inscriptions vowels by consonants as vowel letters (matres lectionis) 
It begins with the sign [Aleph - I 

Insert the Hebrew names for the Hebrew letters that the authors 

here, as usual, also for Phoenician] indicates long final vowels. 

In Late Punic, all laryngales (Aleph, He, Heth, *Ayin]) and 
Semivowels ([Waw, Yodh]) denote vowels. This system has advantages 

in the unsystematic use of vowel letters in Phoenician 

[reference to $ 102, where examples from the 9th century are cited 
TV], but in this form is a special Punic development. 


From this Phoenician technique, the Greeks are known to have 

consistent vowel writing developed, which was then used by the Etruscans 
and the Romans. In the case of vowel writing as such, 

cher is by no means an invention of the Greeks, 

but an automatic development of the Phoenician 

Writing technique when applied to languages from Indo-European 

schen type. 


27.1.2. The textbook theses on the origin of runic writing 


The traditional scholarly views on the origin of the Germanic 
K. Düwel« summarizes the ancient runic script, the elder Fuþark, as follows: 
measured together: [379 


From the theses on the derivation of the runic script ... from other, especially me- 
diterranean alphabets, none has yet been able to prevail. A number of 

Researchers support the North Italian-Etruscan theory that the runic script 

from the Alpine regions before and around the turn of the millennium, 

phabetes. The Greek thesis is repeatedly supported by 

Only the Latin thesis continues to attract strong attention. 

Rune writers themselves believed in the divine origin of the runes, as in 

expressed in two inscriptions. 


Antonsen? writes about this problem: 


The question remaining unresolved, however, is which Mediterranean script was 


the direct model for the runic alphabet. ... In other words, runic scholarship has 
not succeeded in identifying a particular Mediterranean alphabet as the source 
from which the fuþark could be derived with any certainty whatever. ...Today 
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we are still not able (and probably never will be) to identify a specific local Me- 
diterranean alphabet as the mother of the runes. 


The most recent statement I know of on this subject is from Nowak:? 


Detailed comparisons of the runic script with the Mediterranean alphabetic scripts 
have been repeatedly employed to identify a template. 

So far, these experiments have not led to a generally accepted result 

led. 


Since today there are three theories about the origin of the runic script, 
and at least two of them, the Etruscan and the Latin, in 

indecisive competition, the problem of the emergence of 

the Germanic runic script, the older Fupark, is not considered solved. 

The Latin thesis seems to be gaining ground recently. 

which is understandable, as Scandinavia, where the oldest Rus- 
inscriptions were found, at the time of the creation of these inscriptions 
inscriptions at least on the fringes of the great Roman cultural area. 

But this thesis also has unresolved problems, which Heizmann" 

recently compiled in a 10-point catalogue 

Of these, [37; some points are non-specific, in that 

as long as they affect any theory of runes. Some problem points seem 
However, I am not interested in the textbook theories of the origin of the runes — and 
for the Latin thesis in particular — very disadvantageous, as I further 

I will show below in comparison with my own opinion. 


27.1.3. Other views on the origin of runic writing 


Another theory on the derivation of the runic script is the one by 
Düwel mentioned that the runic script without the 

Detour via the Greek, Etruscan or Latin alphabet and 

was indirectly developed from a Semitic alphabet." This 

Thesis, if it is mentioned at all, is in runological texts. 
representations are always immediately rejected. Two 

The first is that the proposed variants 

This thesis has significant shortcomings. Two recent examples 
games. 


Bang" attempts to extract the runic script from an unspecified 
ancient Semitic alphabet of the area between the Nile and Tigris, 
which is supposedly aimed at an "older generation" of writing systems. 
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than the Phoenician alphabet, to which the Greek alphabet 
writing goes back: 


I shall attempt to show some remarkably clear analogies in form, sound, and 
meaning between the runes and documented (attested) writings prior to the 

Greek alphabet, more precisely from the Bronze and early Iron Age, localized to 
the cultural area between the Nile and the Tigris. ...The mature futhark comes 
from a different line of descent, and ... its traditional forerunners should be 
sought in older generations of writing and culture than the immediate forerunner 
of Greek. 


However, Bang" does not succeed in finding an exact source for the runes. 
determine: 


I found signs looking exactly like runes in the tables of Semitic-Arabic writing 
signs from the Bronze Age and onwards. ... I do not identify a single writing 
dialect or a more precisely specified area as being the precise environment of the 
runes, ..., but I suggest the existence of a large, coherent environment where 
characteristics of the runes, in several relevant details and aspects, were very 
much present. [372 


What Bang also owes his readers is a 

Proposal to answer the question of how such a rune-like 

Writing system made its way from the Nile-Tigris region to Germania 
found." 


Troeng" is more specific than Bang in both respects: He names 

Source an offshoot of the Phoenician script, the Nabataean, which is not 
only — which probably applies to all Semitic writings — the Old Semitic 
ic speaking letter names" but also certain 

Similarities with the runes in terms of shape and 

sound value of the signs; and it refers to the stationing 

Nabataean archers on the Limes near Straubing since the 1920s 

ren of the 2nd century AD, which he assumes to have been used in the 
Reorganization of Danish society around 200 AD was an important 

played a role and may have introduced the runic script. 

However, this proposal fails precisely because of its specificity, as 
Heizmann" shows: 


Much remains unclear about this thesis. The impetus for this 

intellectual feat, why only little of the Nabataean writings survives 

was taken, if it was Nabataeans who created the runes, 

and finally the central question of whether the postulated influence of the 
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Nabataeans' influence on the development of Denmark can actually be demonstrated more conc 
For the time being, this theory seems to be little more than a chimera, because 

both with the Vimose comb (Krause 

1966: No. 26) as well as with the spearhead of Øvre Stabu from the 2nd half 

of the 2nd century (Krause 1966: No. 31; Düwel 2003) we find ourselves in a time 

which clearly precedes the propagated Nabataean influence (cf. Fischer 2005: 

47). 


Although both suggestions offer some explanation for problems 
which remain unresolved in the textbook views, namely 
special [373 character forms and the speaking letter names 


men (to which I will come back), they still fail, namely 

the problem of mediation: They are not in a system independent of the 
Rune problem founded theory of a prehistoric Semitic- 

Germanic language and cultural contact. 


The second reason why theories of a directly Semitic 

Origin of the runic script either not mentioned at all or 

be rejected immediately, namely without attempting to find variants 

to develop and test products that do not have the identified deficiencies. 

, but otherwise retain the recognizable explanatory value, the 

Runologists are shaped by their training. Heizmann writes: 

generally about the willingness of runologists to rely on explanations of the 
different aspects of the runes: 


How much space we give to our imagination in this context, 

ultimately depends on our own conditioning. We are all 

not free from certain thought patterns that we have due to our disposition 
and social influences from parents, school, university etc. 

wear, and which we almost reflexively respond to on appropriate occasions 
Such spontaneous reactions can hardly be avoided. 

avoid, but it becomes problematic if it stays that way and the re- 

flex replaces the argument. 


This is to be agreed. 


27.2. The theory of the development of runic writing from the Phoenician 
schen Alphabet 


As early as the 19th century, historians of religion in Germanic 


ian religion features that undoubtedly point to Mediterranean, insular 
special ancient Semitic models, but which they also 
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could not explain because they lacked a plausible mediation framework 

men was missing. My own interpretation of the deities of the Vanir fa- 
milie" as well as the etymological connection of some gods' names to the 

Old Semitic, more precisely: to the Carthaginian religion" point to the same 
direction. Numerous etymologically unexplained Germanic words 

show intensive prehistoric [374 language contact, and the 

The interpretation of a large part of these obvious loan words can only be explained by 
the assumption of borrowing from a superstrate". For 

some of these superstrate loans have since become Semitic etymologies. 

gies have been found", and the same applies to certain structural 

and categorical peculiarities of Germanic in comparison with 

Indo-European". All these observations can be explained by the 


best with the assumption that Germania in its prehistory had been 
was under Carthaginian-Phoenician domination for a long time, namely 
most likely in the period between the expedition of the Carthaginian 
Admiral Himilco, whose aim was to establish new 

To explore and secure trade routes and trading places," 

and the end of the Second Punic War, through which Carthage 

lost his European colonies, i.e. between about 525 and 201 BC. 

Chr. ' 


In the context of this new theory about early Germania, it offers 

to discuss the origins of Germanic writing again 

because this theory suggests that, as with 

the Greeks, as well as the Phoenician acculturation among the Germanic tribes. 
process included the acquisition of literacy, that is, the Phoenician 

Nicene alphabet as for the writing of the Greek language, so 

also set up for the writing of the Germanic language 

was." I will therefore show in the following where the advantages of this 

and that in my opinion this outweighs the disadvantages 

Because of course, in the scope of the heating 

Mann's quote about reflex and argument the quality of the Phoenician 
his-Carthaginian thesis not based on feeling, [375 but 

but according to its explanatory power: If this thesis is more and more important 
solves more problems than, for example, the Latin, perhaps even precisely that 
which are considered to be the greatest defects of the Latin thesis, which is why 
If a number of researchers do not accept it, then 

one must prefer the new theory, regardless of how 

otherwise one is "conditioned" in the Heizmann sense. 


A feature of the Punic thesis, which is similar only to the Etruscan 

I want to mention at the beginning the thesis of this theory, as it gives some 
readers might appear as a defect." This is point 9 of the 

Heizmann's problem catalogue: 
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It is unclear what time elapsed between the creation of the runic script and the older 
The ominous 'written' 

historical considerations' by researchers. Among them is the one that has not yet been 
The well-founded view that there is a difference between the invention of a typeface 
and the appearance of their first written documents a certain amount of time passes. 
Ultimately, this is a kind of carte blanche, an arbitrary number that just fits into one': 
concept fits. That could be 50 years, 100, 200 or even 500. 

Especially in the latter case, this forces us to assume a huge fund- 

period (and it doesn’t help much to use the Meldorf inscriptionx* as 

runic), which has rightly received little attention in research. 

found”. 


With three and a half centuries of undocumented Germanic writing 
The Punic thesis is close to the unfavourable end of the heating 


Mann’s latency scale.” However, I am not so sure that 

[375] there is really a disadvantage here. With the collapse of the 
Carthaginian Empire, the main social 

cio-cultural basis of literacy, so that the written 

use only in marginal areas of use and thereby 

presumably lost a liability based on practice 

“In this dark era, it is precisely those who 

changes have taken place that are difficult to reconstruct. 

From this perspective, the contemporaneity of Roman influence and 

the beginning of the runic inscriptions as a disadvantage of the 

Latin thesis, it leaves no time for 

the dramatic development of the runic script from Latin 

Alphabet: In constant exchange between Latin and Germanic 

culture and in view of the undoubted exemplary character of the 

For the former, the Germanic special path to the older Fupark can only 
difficult to understand. Heizmann” emphasizes the intensity of Romanization 
of the leading Germanic tribes: 


It would be a great achievement if we could agree that 

the conception of the runic script represents an outstanding intellectual achievement, 
which required great intellectual abilities from the people involved. 

Who would be able to take on this task, who would have the means to 

acquire the necessary knowledge? This question leads to a group of people 

who lived for a long time in close contact with ancient culture. These are 

manic hostages and Germanic tribesmen who held higher military positions in Roman service 
Both requirements can be met in one person. 

The exercise of a higher military office required in the Roman 

schen army essential knowledge of the Latin language in speech and 
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Writing. The best prerequisites for this were people who had already at a young age 
years ago and were able to enjoy schooling. 

men. ... This group of people was faced with military, political, social, 

economic and religious structures that challenge all previous 

positions: a military that was tightly organized down to the smallest detail 

a complex and systematic legal system, a trained 

Monetary and economic system, industrialization, road and transport 

beings, exotic customs, religious practices and cults and last but not least the 
Writing offers enormous communicative possibilities. The fact that this experience 
have left deep traces and have had an impact on the social, artistic 

have had a lasting impact on the Germanic and religious ideas, 

one will have to concede. [377 Based on these considerations, I am inclined 

to Latin as the starting alphabet for the runic script. 


The author does not seem to realize how much he has become involved in a 
Contradiction: The same Germanic peoples who, in his opinion, 
Roman service became perfect Latin speakers in speech and writing, 


len, barely returned home, the shapes of several letters and important 
Rules of writing” and gave their compatriots a 

highly deviating from what has been learned, but at the same time 

“almost perfect” alphabet?" Wouldn’t it be much 

more likely that such people understand the Latin letters and the 

Rules of writing faithfully and precisely to the Germanic of their 
homeland, as the Latin-educated people later did. 

clergy throughout Central and Northern Europe? One could say 

In my opinion, we can conclude exactly the opposite: not the Punic, but the 
Latin thesis is problematic on this point. 


If one assumes that runes were originally carved on wood, 

for which, according to the general opinion, the form of the signs — the 
avoidance of round and horizontal lines - explains 

the lack of finds of the earliest runic period without effort, namely through the 
Perishability of the material in the humid north. Even in the find- 

At the time itself, the number of finds is initially pitifully low, as 

Heizmann" explains to us in problem point 7: 


Closely related [to the question in point 6, "to what extent the received tradition 
representative of the actual use of runes" is the question of how 

one considers the relationship between the small number of surviving runic inscriptions ar 
The actual number of inscriptions produced must be imagined. The fact that the 

The annual new discoveries show that not everything can be true. Statistically speaking, 
From this perspective, we can see that there are about 360 preserved inscriptions in a per 
of 550 years to an average of about 0.7 inscriptions per year. Already 
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The idea itself is absurd. Derolez is certainly right that 

no writing system can survive in this way in the long term. ... For these reasons 
However, from these hypothetical calculations we can conclude that we can 

The 360 inscriptions probably only capture the very tip of the iceberg. 

We can therefore assume a relatively high loss rate. ... [37g 


That is exactly how I see it. This does not take into account 

that Phoenician activities — as later those of the Hanseatic League - always 
were aimed at the coastal regions," which were particularly in the core region 
of the older rune finds since then due to the rising sea level 

and have largely sunk into the water due to storm surges." 


But one needs to address the problem of the empty period between 

the origin of the runic script and the oldest runic inscriptions found 
writings not to be treated by general considerations. Anton- 

sen" establishes through precise linguistic analyses that the oldest Rus- 
scription both according to the existence and the use of the 

Runes only for the Proto-Germanic language, not for a later Germanic 
language form may have been created, and writes: 


Runic writing arose during the Proto-Germanic period, that is, well before ours 
earliest runic records. ... Runic writing itself must be considerably older than that 
our oldest extant inscriptions. 


This seems to me to answer the question of the origin of the runic script and 
so that the duration of the (previously) empty period is more open, 
as Heizmann suggests we assume. 


27.3. Advantages of the Phoenician-Carthaginian thesis 


In the following I will discuss the explanatory power of the Phoenician-Carthaginian 
's thesis, if necessary in comparison with the teaching 

book theses, and often with the help of Heizmann's 10-problem 

Catalogue. I distribute the arguments as follows: 

sections of this chapter: 


. The problem of mediation 
. The problem of acrophonic naming of runes 
. The problem of the order of the runes: the beginning 


The adaptation problem (i.e. the question of strategies according to which 
The individual runes are made up of the letters of the donor alphabet 
derived) [379 


rune 
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5. The problem of the order of the runes: the immediate continuation 
setting 
6. The derivation of the other runes 


In the following chapter I will then ask the question whether the 

Runic writing was created before or after the First Sound Shift. In 

In the last chapter I finally present such arguments for the adoption 

me of the Germanic runic script directly from the Phoenicians, 

which is not based on the comparison of the two character inventories, but on 
a comparison of certain aspects of the Phoenician and Germanic 

ni sch-runic writing practice. 


27.3.1. The problem of mediation 


This problem is that alphabetic writing systems 

shortly after the turn of the century only in the Mediterranean and in the old 
Germania, i.e. the regions between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, not 

in the areas in between. The theory of Phoenician origin 

The runic script embeds the origin of the runes in the independent 

Theory of Carthaginian colonization developed from the problem of runes 
Germania and thereby solves the problem of mediation. 

lem: The Phoenician influence, which, supported by the culture of their time, 
world's best fleets, on the Atlantic from Lixus in Morocco to 

south and from Cadiz in Spain to the north, 

By its nature, it mainly affected the coastal regions. What 

Markoe" says about the Phoenician cities of the Mediterranean coast, 

mutatis mutandis also for the Phoenician trading posts of the 

North apply: 


Whether trading posts, industrial cities or urban centers, almost all Phoenician cities 
in the heartland or abroad had some common characteristics, with 

With a few exceptions, these are compact, geographically defined lowlands. 
establishments on or near the coast, at places easily accessible by boat 

and easily defendable locations. Preferred positions were on the coast 

islands, peninsulas and headlands. Almost all of them were trading towns 

near sheltered anchorages, either in bays, natural harbours, 

Lagoons or river mouths. ... The settlements abroad were oriented 

at an access to the hinterland with rich natural resources. [389 


These raw material deposits were on the Iberian Peninsula and the 
Celtic islands mainly metals, ores and minerals. In Germania 
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These were the substances used to pay for metals, among other things. 

was: 1. Amber, 2. archaeologically difficult to detect perishable 

goods such as (a) agricultural products, (b) collection products, 

ration, e.g. honey and resin, (c) people, especially slaves, 

perhaps also craftsmen, (d) salt. ^ In my opinion, it should be added 

tens (e) Clipfish, salted and dried cod, which is 

Unlike stockfish, it does not stink and is therefore suitable for transport. 
Even today, Norway, together with Portugal and Spain, is 

leader in stockfish production.” The Atlantic-based company 

del and on the fish trade in particular, Markoe writes:^ 


In the far west, Punic Cadiz controlled an intensive economic 
empire, whose centre was on the Atlantic coasts north and south of 


Gibraltar. With the help of a large merchant fleet, the city exported fish 
and other goods to Corinth and large areas of the Aegean. 


On the seafaring of Northern Europe in the Bronze Age and early Iron Age 
teaches the chapter "Most important link between cultures 

Northern Europe: Seafaring” in Lüth et al. This is what it says about 

the beginning of this period: “For the Bronze Age (about 2000-700 BC) 

It is true that parallel developments on both sides of the North Sea are more or less 
less regular contacts.” In any case, the 

North Sea coasts several Bronze Age ships have been excavated". And 

two ships found off the Turkish coast dating to around 

1400 and 1200 BC, respectively, which were loaded with bronze and tin bars, 
one reads there: “Both charges fit into the structure of the then 

already highly developed cultures and civilizations around the Middle 
telmeer. The same [3g; exchange network extended — albeit with 

less intense — also to Central and Northern Europe." There are 

There is no evidence that this exchange network in the 

Carthaginian centuries —- before the collapse of the empire - 

was less dense. 


The origin of the runes in the North Baltic Sea region, probably in dunes 

mark, where most of the inscriptions in the older Fupark were found, is 

an unsolved problem for traditional theories; rather, one would 

this event further south, closer to the regions of the suspected 

Donor alphabets are expected. In particular, the Latin thesis cannot 

explain why the runes did not originate at the Limes, where the 

Contacts were probably stronger than in faraway Denmark. 

The Phoenician thesis is exactly the opposite: Phoenician influence on 

the early Germanic tribes must have taken place primarily in the North Baltic Sea region. 
found; an origin of runes in continental Germania 
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would be consistent with the theory of Carthaginian colonization of the North 
not compatible. 


27.3.2. The problem of acrophonic naming of the runes 


The individual runes are known to be named after the acrophonic 

principle, ie with Germanic speaking names, whose 

according to the sound value of the so named rune. For example, the 

first rune xfehu 'cattle', because this rune has the sound value [f] and [f] 
is also the initial sound of the word xfehu. The reason for this name, 

So, for example, why */ehu for the rune with the sound value [f] 

is considered unexplained. In Heizmann's catalogue of problems, 

this point 4: 


Whether the rune names belonged to the runic script from the beginning cannot ultimately k 
cannot be clarified with certainty, because there is no authentic tradition for it. 
They are only attested in relatively late manuscripts since the 8th century. 

The similarities between the Old English, Old Norse and many 

However, the Gothic evidence speaks most for the presence of 

assumption that this is an old feature of the runic script. For the 

older, although not the oldest, time can be the use of terms 

, even if only a few reliable testimonies are available so far. ... So 

or so the question arises not only why runes are associated with the traditional 
names were Linked, whether there was perhaps a certain concept behind 

[383 Even more fundamentally, 

ask where the idea of giving characters names came from. 


This is indeed a problem for traditional views: In 

The framework of the Greek, Latin and Etruscan theses is un- 
understandable why the Germanic peoples applied the acrophony principle 
The Greeks had already abandoned this principle when 

they use the Phoenician letter designations," which at least 

were clearly acrophonic in nature, mainly in their 

Phoenician form as appellatively uninterpretable letter names 

used; so they have the Phoenician name "Aleph 'cattle' of the 

first letter, the one with the sound value [?], which they consider as a letter 
with the sound value [al, not by a Greek word 

which begins with [a], but they have the Semitic word 

"Aleph, in Hebrew [?àlef], in Phoenician probably [?aleph], 

without considering its meaning 'cattle' simply as a name for 

the letter A. The Latins went one step further 
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went further and even used the Phoenician-Greek names 

of the letters and the sound value of the letters themselves 

the name of the letters; while A [a] was used by the Greeks 

was still called &Aóa« which clearly indicates the presumed Phoenician 
[?aleph], in Latin the letter was simply called A [a]; and 

So among the peoples who have adopted the Latin ABC, 

whether they call it ABC or alphabet. From the Etruscan alphabet, the 
is derived from a Greek alphabet, we know the series 

sequence and the approximate phonetic value of the letters, but not their 
names; but since it is an offshoot of the Greek alphabet 

It cannot be assumed that the Etruscan letters 

were named acrophonically. 


The question is: How did the Germanic peoples know the acrophonic 
Principle? That they, a barbarian people, invented it themselves is not 
probably. In the standard literature on the runes, the 

Acrophony [393 is of course mentioned and illustrated with lists of names." 
But I find no indication that this is a problem. 


would have been known.” Braunmüller^ deals with the topic of 
Acrophony under the keyword “concept runes”: 


What is striking about the so-called concept runes is that (1) in all cases 

are nouns and in no case verbs or adjectives, and 

that (2) they are terms from obvious areas of everyday life such as 'cattle', 

* aurochs', 'horse' or 'hail', 'ice', 'sun' or 'property' and '(good) year' 

This thesis of mnemonic reading in the sense of a book 

spelling alphabets such as [German] A like Anton, B like Berta and C like Caesar 
etc., as a look at the educational system in classical Roman 

Antiquity shows, fully covered. There the children were first of all shown the 
abbreviations, the notae |!], the letters. The children learn 

So: P like Publius, Q like Quintus or T like Titus. 


The application of such a procedure may indeed change the names 

of those runes that, according to the phonetic-acrophonic 

Principle (see Section 27.4 below) and whose names 

Even after numerous attempts by runologists to interpret it, 

appear as arbitrary assignments. However, it does not explain the over- 

agreement of the terms in the semantic-acrophonic 

ian principle (ibid.) adapted runes (see the following section 

The fact that such mnemonic or practice words often include 

tive from obvious areas of everyday life, should be a unified 

correspond to the prevailing tendency, so that in individual cases the question of whether 
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creative invention or borrowing from another culture 
turkreis, it can be difficult to decide." [384 


The correct connection regarding the acrophonic principle is 
Heizmann" in point 4 of his problem catalogue, in the immediate 
Following on from the indirect question quoted above, "where does the 
The idea came to give characters names": 


This could have been a completely original and independent idea. 

On the other hand, one cannot avoid the fact that the connection of signs 

and meaningful name already at the beginning of the alphabet history. 

occurs [obviously meaning: in the Phoenician alphabet, TV].?! (Addition in the 
Printed version 2010, without reference to the present article: "Furthermore, 
In this context, it needs to be explained that the rune series is just 

a rune whose name x/ehu 'cattle' exactly matches the name of the 

Initial letter of the Semitic alphabets ("Aleph 'cattle'") 

Greek, on the other hand, shows a secondary, reduced level, since the individual 
Characters may have names, but these are defined by the name of the respective 
have no appellative meaning beyond the letter. 


Heizmann then adds the following remarkable sentence: 


But to trace the runes directly back to the Phoenician script is 
today, no one dares to do so. ("rightly" in the printed version 
cancelled) 


And this after he had just stated that, in addition to the 

Runes are the letters of the Phoenician script acrophonically 

Given this agreement, it seems to me that the un- 

indirect traceability of the runes to the Phoenician alphabet 

less a risk than the obvious.” Of the four in 

The theories on the origin of the runic script are explained only by the 
Phoenician-Carthaginian thesis the acrophony principle of runic 

writing, 


27.3.3. The problem of the order of the runes: the beginning 


The order of the runes is an unsolved problem. 
Heizmann? in point 2 of his problem catalogue: 


The question is whether the peculiar arrangement of the runes in the Fupark series, which 
first documented in the Kylver inscription at the beginning of the 5th century, from the ft 
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[385 runic script, or whether this was a later stage of development 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that we have almost contemporaneous evidence of 
large geographical spread, so that we are definitely behind the older 

test certificates must be returned. 


This order does not correspond to any of the donor 

phabete, so that in particular the Phoenician-Carthaginian 

Thesis does not offer a complete solution for this. However, it allows the 
Phoenician thesis — and only this one among the four in question here- 

the views — at least to explain the beginning of the rune series, 

namely as a remnant of the original arrangement of the runes according to 
their extraction from the Phoenician consonantal script. 


What apparently has not been taken into account in traditional runology 
found, that is the semantics of the acrophony of the beginning: Why 
Does the rune series begin with the *fehu rune? Why does it not begin 
with one of the other several hundred nouns of Germanic? 

And if the first rune was to represent the /f/ sound, what 


even needs to be explained: Why doesn’t it start with a 
of the more than one hundred Germanic nouns beginning with /f-/? 


There is only one plausible answer to this question: The series of 

Runes begins with a rune whose name means 'cattle', because the 

Semitic alphabets begin with a letter whose name 

in the sense of 'cattle', just with "Aleph 'cattle'." This Ar- 

argument seems to me to be of considerable evidential value: The Phoenician 
Thesis explains this agreement, the three textbook theses do not. 

We therefore have every reason to try to use this path to 

exploiting the potential of acrophonic character naming, 

to go a little further. [336 


27.3.4. The adaptation problem 


The semantic agreement explains the first place of x*fehu- 

Rune; but it does not explain its shape? Here the Latin 

Thesis certainly has a point in itself; because this rune (see figure 

1) has an obvious similarity to the Latin F. However, 

This similarity is not particularly great. Because why do we set the Ru- 
the two branches in the middle of the stick? This explains exactly the 
Phoenician thesis: In the Phoenician alphabet, the first consonant 

ten sign, "Aleph, exactly this property. This shows every occurrence 

nis in the inscription of Figure 2.a. It appears there in every line, 
e.g. as the first letter of the first line and as the tenth letter 
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letter of the second line (reading from right to left). In the 
For the derivation in Figure 3 I use the ?Aleph example from the 
second line of the inscription. [387 
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Figure 1. The older runic alphabete [9g 
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Figure 2.a. Phoenician inscription" [389 
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uu DF 
Figure 2.b. The alphabet of the Kilamuwa inscription® [399 
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Phonics. 
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. The Phoenician alphabet and Punic cursive letters? [39i 
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(characters in Phoenician) 


[?] (sound value in Phoenician) 


aleph A (according to the acrophony principle) 
“fehe 'cattle' (according to the translation principle) 


[f] (sound represented according to the acrophony principle) 


(characters in Germanic) 
Fig. 3. Extraction of the *fehu rune from the "Aleph letter 


The shape of the Phoenician °Aleph shown in Figure 3 is not 

the only possible one; but it is typical and is found especially in 
the writing of the Punic of the capital Carthage in the for- 
influences on the Germanic period in question, as can be seen in the 
"Tablet IV Punic" in Friedrich/Róllig?^ particularly well recognized 
can, see the section in Figure 4. [392 
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3rd-2nd century BC 
Sardinian KAI 66 
2nd century BC 


Fig. 4. Punic "Aleph with (from top to bottom) Beth, 
Gimel, Daleth and He 


The derivation of the *fehu rune from the °Aleph letter 

The adaptation strategy that has been implemented deserves to be highlighted. 
According to traditional theories on the origin of the runes, most runes 
about their phonetic value with letters of Latin, Etruscan or 

Greek alphabet, runology has developed the 

Expectation that this will always be the case, and alternatives are not 

This also proves to be the case for the Phoenician theory. 

Sound value strategy in the vast majority of cases than the actually 
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But especially with the first consonant sign, this 

Strategy not applicable because it leads to the sound value of ^Aleph, the throat 
head stop sound [?], which in Phoenician is a consonantal Pho- 

nem, /?/, was, in Germanic [393, no phonemic counterpart 

The creators of the runic script therefore used the alternative route 
tegy, the way through the meaning of the letter name, and 

probably saw it as a success that they had a consumer 

name sign — for the Germanic phoneme /f/ — which 

otherwise it could not be obtained from the Phoenician original (cf. 
Figure 5); because just as Germanic had no phoneme /?/, so 

Didn't Phoenician have a phoneme /f/?' 


ME o Nordic (younger) runes 

Danish | Swedish 

Runes |Sound-| Runes |Norwegian.|Sound. ass 
value |9th-11th century | Runes | value 
9th-10th century 
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Fig. 5. The first six runes.” [394 


This strategy for extracting runes from the Phoenician Al- 
phabet can be called the semantic-acrophonic principle: 
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First adaptation principle for the creation of the runic script: The se- 
mantic-acrophonic principle 


Take the Phoenician letter, translate its Phoenician 

sic name into Germanic? and assign the letter on the 

Germanic side (i.e. the rune) as sound value the initial sound of the 
of this Germanic name." 


The adaptation technique according to the semantic-acrophonic principle 
is not only found among the Germanic tribes. This is exactly how the Se- 
with the adaptation of Egyptian hieroglyphic characters in the 

Sinai inscriptions, as one can read in Jensen? 


The name of the object designated by the Egyptian hieroglyph was 

Semitic translated, and the Semitic word then gave after the acrophonic 

principle the new letter value of the character. .. Thus the 

Egyptian character for 'house' (pr), [box character for house omitted here, 

TV], which appears in the Sinai inscriptions as [three similar characters] etc., as 

bet (bait) translated into Semitic and used as the letter for b; the Egyptian 

tic sign for 'eye' (jrt [eye signl, which in the same form or 

as [simplified eye sign] in the Sinai scripture, is semi- 

table "a(j)in and resulted in the letter symbol for the guttural sound ^ [that is $, TV] 
ETC. 


That the Germanic peoples used this method right at the beginning of the alphabet 
I have already explained. In addition, and mainly 

They used the method of using the sign wherever possible 

at the same time to adopt the sound value. 


Second adaptation principle for the creation of the runic script: The 
phonetic-acrophonic principle 


Adopt the Phoenician letter along with its sound value" 

and assign the letter on the Germanic side (i.e. the 

Rune) according to the acrophonic principle a Germanic word as 
Names." [395 


This is the method that the Greeks also used, although 

who took over the Phoenician names instead of the 

Letters according to the acrophonic principle from your own language 
to assign meaningful names. The Germanic tribes have the 
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semantic-acrophonic principle applied, as I will show below 
try, then the phonetic-acrophonic principle. 


This raises the question: Why did the rune creators not 
Daleth adhered to the semantic-acrophonic principle? 

To answer this question, one must note that the appeal 
Lative meaning not in all Phoenician letter names 

was no longer recognizable. Jensen writes: 


Only the following names can be interpreted with certainty: 'àleph = cattle, béth = house, 
daleth = door leaf, zayin = weapon, waw = hook, nail, jodh = hand, kaph = 

Hand curses, mem = water, niin = fish, (nahás = snake), “ayin = eye, pé 

= mouth, res = head, sin = tooth, taw = sign. It is not possible to determine 

whereas the meaning of gimel (camel?), he (lattice window?), heth (fence?), 

teth (coil? tube? bale?), lamedh (ox goad?), samekh (support? 

fish?), sadhe (fishing hook? stairs?), goph (back of the head? monkey”). The possibilities 
possibility that in these cases [not Egyptian, but] Cretan words (or 

their mutilations) has already been mentioned. 


It is striking that in the creation of the runic script, the phonetic- 
acrophonic principle exactly from the first Phoenician letter 

whose name can no longer be clearly interpreted and also 

not as was to be guessed with Gimel: the He following Daleth. 

corresponds to the *ansuz rune in the rune series. I carry out the procedure 
first of all with a later example, which is not based on a pre- 

kal; because vowel acquisitions always require additional 

foundation, since the Phoenician alphabet as a consonant script has no 

had vowel letters. 


Figure 6 shows the derivation of the xhaglaz rune (xhaglaz 'Ha- 

gel') from the Phoenician Heth, whose name also has no clear 

appellative meaning. A beautiful example is at the end 

(reading from the right) the third line of the Phoenician inscription in Fig. 
dung 2.a; it is used here. [396 
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(characters in Phoenician) 


[h] (sound value in Phonician) 
Heth (name in Phoenician, no term) 


[x] (phonetic interpretation of the Phoenician pronunciation) 
l 


thaglaz |*x-] (assignment of a name according to the acrophony principle) 


(characters in Germanic) 
Fig. 6. Extraction of the xhaglaz rune from the Heth letter 


In fact, the rune looks slightly different than the Heth of the 

Inscription, in which the number of crossbars apparently reflects the change 
was subjected to. In Jensen's collection you will find copies of the 
formation 7, both of which belong to the oldest Futhark." 


NN 


Fig. 7. The xhaglaz rune 


Now to He. This appears in the inscription in Figure 2.a in line 

3 as the fifth letter and in line 5 as the sixth letter. In Figure 8 
I show his adaptation, using the second of the mentioned 

Occurrence: [397 
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(characters in Phoenician) 


[h] (sound value in Phoenician) 
" (name in Phoenician, no term) 


[é] (phonetic interpretation of the Phoenician pronunciation) 
A (phonological interpretation of the sound) 


ii (Northwest Germanic equivalent) 
*ansuz (assignment of a name according to the acrophony principle) 


(characters in Germanic) 
Fig. 8. Extraction of the xansuz rune from the Hé letter 


How the Greeks derived their epsilon, E, from He," which, like the Latin 
E immediately follows Delta or D (Phonician Daleth), then 

the Germanic tribes derived their xansuz rune from Hé, which also 

bar follows the xpurisaz rune, which was adapted from Daleth (cf. 
below in section 27.5.2). The difference between the [a]-sound 

in Germanic and the [e]-sound in Greek and 

Latin probably comes from the fact that the Germanic 

long +ë at least in Northwest Germanic a fairly open, 

sound tending towards [à]. In Punic, He was 

vowel sign used for both e and a." Through 

Reduction of the number of hooks and, if necessary, [39g mirroring 
you get exactly the shape of the *ansuz rune." Note that it 

there is no similarly direct path from the Latin A to the xansuz rune, 
neither to the shape nor to the place in the row. 


What is remarkable about the use of the phonetic-acrophonic 

principle by the Germanic tribes is above all that they make no attempt 
the runes as names in those cases where the 

Phoenician names were interpretable as appellatives, something 
semantically at least roughly equivalent. For example, 

the meme with the appellative meaning 'water' instead of :xmannaz 
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'Mann' can be assigned to :xmariz '(the) lake' or «marin '(the) sea'. 
Perhaps the creators of the runic script saw that the attempt 

could not be completely successful because the acrophonic 

Letter names, as mentioned, already in Phoenician not all 

were semantically interpretable. For example, while on the one hand the interpretation of 
first two letter names ?Aleph and Béth as 'cattle' and 'house' 

is undisputed, on the other hand: "The for gimel, he, zain, héth ..., 
teth, lamed ..., sáde and góph are the interpretations put forward so far 
into the realm of pure conjecture*x." Since it can be found in a number of 
cases, so one could just as well have 

In advance, all runes obtained according to the sound value from your own 
Rename language. 


However, all attempts to find the rune names have failed. 

a specifically Germanic language, independent of the Semitic models, 

cal systematics.^ As the runes confront us, 

The rune names seem to be derived from the initial segment of the rune series. 
see, if possible acrophonically (see below section 27.6), 

otherwise it seems to have been given arbitrarily. Since the rune in- 

However, according to the Phoenician thesis, the writings were only 

half or even three and a half centuries after the creation of the rune 
scription, much can be changed by later developments. 


be dark. [399 


27.3.5. The problem of the order of the runes: the immediate continuation 
setting 


27.3.5.1. On the second rune, »xüruz 'aurochs' 


The second rune, xáruz 'aurochs', is relative to the Latin Al- 

phabet in the wrong place. However, the shape of the rune is similar to the V 
ical, namely an upside down V. I want to make a 

derivation from the Phoenician alphabet, which in terms of 

Shape flawless and justifiable in terms of place in the row 

Perhaps, therefore, that with this rune both theses are equally successful 
are. 


First, we must ask why the second Phoenician letter, 

Beth 'House' was not taken over. There is an explanation for this: 

According to the semantic-acrophonic principle, Beth had to write 'house' on 
Germanic x*xüsan 'house' and thus lead to [x], from which all- 

gradually developed into the initial sound [h]. For [x], however, the Phoenician 
hiss letter Heth, as shown in the previous section. 
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So I could skip the second letter and go to the third 
pass." 


The third Phoenician letter is Gimel." In the "Tablet IV 
Punic" in Friedrich and Róllig 1999" can be found for the 3rd to 2nd. 
Century BC in Carthage the figures shown in Figure 9 


forms. 


Fig. 9. The third letter (Gimel) of the Punic alphabet [499 


The acrophonic term assignment for Semitic Gimel may be 

But the popular interpretation today is 'camel'; it was 

certainly also in Carthage in the fifth to third centuries BC. 

Chr." This presented a certain problem for the semantic adaptation of the 
letter, since the Germanic peoples probably did not know camels. 

If you give a German a camel, a humped large animal, 

he possibly associated it with the aurochs, »xüruz; cf. 

Figure 10." "With a head-body length of over 3 meters, a 

Shoulder height of 1.75 to 1.88 meters for the bulls and a 


Weighing up to one ton, the aurochs was the most important animal until modern times. 
most powerful land animal in Europe, comparable only to the bison.“® An- 

in some places it is described as even more powerful: “The frequently ... with 

the aurochs confused with the bison [he died in the 17th century ... 

was an imposing ... animal. He had a withers height of more 

than 2 m, was more than 4 m long and weighed a ton.”™ The bison had 

but a more pronounced hump. 
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Fig.10. Urine from the Lascaux cave" [49i 


This, based on the conceptual approximation described above, 

the semantic principle used for Gimel led to 

acrophonic for the phonetic interpretation of the Gimel sign as [ü, ul; 
see Figure 11. 


(characters in Phoenician) 


in (phonetic value in Phoenician) 
gimel 'camel' (according to the acrophony principle) 
xüruz 'aurochs' (according to the translation principle) 


[ü, u] (sound represented according to the acrophony principle) 


(characters in Germanic) 
Fig. 11. Extraction of the *aruz rune from the Gimel letter 


So we get the xüruz rune without the Latin V, namely un- 
indirectly from the Phoenician alphabet. 
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27.3.5.2. On the third rune, *purisaz 'giant' 


The fourth letter, Daleth 'gate, door', should actually be special 
can be easily adapted, but here, of all places, there is a 
Complication. I will try to make the adaptation plausible 

In the "Schrifttafel IV Punisch" in Friedrich and Róllig 

19997 For the 3rd to 2nd century BC in Carthage, the 

forms shown in Figure 12. [492 


q4 a 


Fig. 12. The fourth letter (Daleth) of the Punic alphabet 


If we apply the semantic-acrophonic adaptation principle, 

which we translated into Germanic *duran 'gate' and received a sign 

for Germanic /d/. The sign was interpreted (or later reinterpreted?) 

chen but as /p/, i.e. as the * purisaz rune (xpurisaz 'giant'); cf. Ab- 
Figure 13, where the Daleth of the second line of the inscription of Figure 
2.a is shown." 


A (character in Phoenician) 


a (sound value in Phoenician) 
daleth 19 (according to the acrophony principle) 


*xduran 'gate' (according to the translation principle) 


B (sound represented according to the acrophony principle) 
[p] (actually with the Phoenician sign 


associated sound) 


Cy (symbol in Germanic) 


Fig. 13. Extraction of the x purisaz rune from the Dáleth letter 
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In fact, the sign (as in some other cases) shows in 

Germanic in the opposite direction, which is due to the variability 
the [493 writing direction (including the boustrophedon, i.e. the fur- 
chenwendige spelling). 


I suspect that the reinterpretation of the /d/-designation to the /p/- 
Designation by the similarity of the roots of *duran 'gate' 

and *purisaz 'giant'. Likewise, the name 

the *burisaz rune in the English runic script as *burnaz (> born) 

'Dorn'6 is at least partly motivated by the sound similarity of the roots 
This reinterpretation may also be related to the fact that 

that Punic has no [p] sound and therefore no sign for the 

[b]-sound, which is now particularly common in Germanic 


It is also conceivable that the partial allophony of *p and xd under 
Verner’s law played a role in determining the 

Daleth-signs (also) for the “main allophone” 

*p was used, after which, however, at the latest, a 

separate sign for *d became necessary when the accent unification 
lichung on the first syllable any allophonic relationship between xd 
and *p tore off.” 


The fact that the font developers proceeded very carefully here is evident 
one remembers that they healed the damage they had caused themselves by 
that they also created a sign for the Daleth or + purisaz sign from the 
[d]-sound, the xdagaz-rune (*dagaz 'day'), namely by 

Double writing." Double writing of essential features of a 

Rune to create a sound-related rune was also used in the Ge- 

extraction of the [g] character from the [k] character and presumably in the 
Obtaining the [b] character from the [w] character. That the 

*dagaz rune was added as an innovation to the runic script, 

is known not least [494 by the fact that it is at the end of the rune row 
was provided, as is usual with alphabet extensions everywhere. 


27.3.6. The derivation of the other runes 


The extraction of the first four runes of the elder Fupark from the phó- 
nic alphabet was described above in sections 27.3.4 and 27.3.5 

described in detail. The remaining runes from the Phoenician 

Deriving letters is partly a simple task, partly 

quite difficult. For the sake of completeness I will go into all 

other runes give a hint (to the already discussed 

xhaglaz rune is only a supplement). As for the Punic alphabet, 

I refer to the overview in Figure 14, which shows the 
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following letters in the left column according to their pronunciation, then for 

three Carthaginian spellings - in the second column for the 3rd to 2nd 

Century BC, in the other columns according to two spellings 

of the 2nd century BC. The Phoenician or Hebrew 

ic letter names are easily recognized by the acrophony 

principle. The adaptation was carried out according to the second adaptation principle, 
the phonetic-acrophonic principle. [495 
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1 = TN igs a ar x 


u wwe FIN TSH 
2 N) Se me Me E FH OHae FTF m mM 


Fig. 14. Punic alphabets of the 3rd and 2nd centuries, continued 
; 9 


Figure 4." [456 
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27.3.6.1. On the xraidó rune (*raido 'journey, ride, wagon') 


The xraido rune is named after its shape (except for the downward hook) and the 
Pronunciation — although not according to the place in the series — the phoenician 


4 | 


hiss Rēš. 
Fig. 15. Phoenician R&$ and traidd rune 


27.3.6.2. On the xkaunan rune (xkaunan (?) 'ulcer, disease') 


The *kaunan rune is in form and pronunciation - although not in 

the place in the row — the mirrored Punic Kaph, to which the staff 

was withdrawn because it would otherwise be formally combined with the «fehu rune. 
would fall; see Figure 16. 


J WX 


Fig. 16. Phoenician Kaph and xkaunan-rune, the latter between xraidó- and 
-gebó-rune"" 


This not only explains the angular shape of the xkaunan rune, but 
also their height, which is less than half of the stave runes. 
Latin thesis explaining the *kaunan rune from the C or K 

must, can at best the angular shape, but not the smallness of this 
Rune explain. 


27.3.6.3. On the xgebó rune (xgebó 'gift') 


The *gebo rune is, as Gimel was used for the *#ruz rune, from 

the xkaunan rune obtained by doubling (and enlarging) 

and immediately placed under the *kaunan rune, which seems reasonable, 
[407 even if it violates the custom of adding new characters to the end of 
character row; see Figure 16 above. 
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2.3.6.4. On the xwunjo rune (*wunjo (?) 'bliss') 


The *wunjo rune and the Punic Waw correspond according to the 

Sound value and both are early in their row. In shape, 

They are a little bit off by closing the rune and the Phoenician 

cal letter is open. Perhaps the phonetically related letter 

Beth, who was mentioned throughout the Phoenician-Punic writings 
history was presented as a closed story, see Figure 4. — This would be 
one of several possible explanations for why Beth was on the 

fang of the runic script has no equivalent and possibly not 

as a direct model for the xberkanan rune (see below section 

27.3.6.12) was used. 


Fig. 17. The Phoenician Waw and the *xwunjo rune 
(with B&th for comparison)? 


27.3.6.5. To the xhaglaz rune (xhaglaz 'hail') 


The extraction of the xhaglaz rune from the Phoenician Heth was 
described above in Section 27.4, see Figure 6. 

xhaglaz-rune is actually developed from Héth, can also be seen from 
their position in the series, namely between w and j." The Phoenician 
Series has w — z -h- t- j, the Fuþark w - h- n — i - j. Considered 
one that z according to the rhotacism to R is the place of the old r on the 
assumed original distance r — s — t (Phoenician 

zisch r — § — t, runic R — s — t), then runic h closes to w. Consider 
If one also considers that the Phoenician emphatic f has no 
pronunciation in Germanic and was therefore not adapted, 

that runic n was separated from its association with ] and m and moved 
and that runic i[40s as a vowel sign is an innovation anyway, 

j moves to h. This provides further proof that the *haglaz- 

Rune was obtained from the Phoenician Heth. 
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27.3.6.6. On the xnaudiz rune (xnaudiz 'need, fateful compulsion') 


The xnaudiz rune and the Punic Nün show a certain, not 
very clear similarity (see Figure 18). The same applies to 


lerdings for the comparison with the Latin N. In the sequence 
the *naudiz rune differs considerably from the Nin of the Phoenician Alpha- 
bets off. 


Fig. 18. The Phoenician Nin and the xnaudiz rune" 


27.3.6.7. On the xisaz, *jéran and xiwaz runes (xisaz 'ice', xjeran 'year', 
*iwaz 'yew) 


The three runes in Figure 19.a are taken from Figure 1. 


|t 


Fig. 19.a. The *isaz, *jeran and *iwaz runes 


For all three runes, Punic offers only one letter, Yodh. 

Perhaps this often two-part sign gives rise to the rune for j, the 

* jeran rune, the only two-part rune. 

The Phoenician Yodh resembles the *xiwaz rune (see Figure 19.b): It 
is actually reversed and identical in shape to the *iwaz rune except 
an additional left sidebar. 
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eco. 
A 
Fig. 19.b. The Phoenician Yódh" [409 


How Germanic derived three runes from one letter 

has (the +iwaz rune admittedly with not exactly determined sound value”), is 
not entirely clear. However, the Punic cursive letters (cf. 

Figure 19.c) simplifications in which one can find both the *iwaz- 

as well as the *isaz rune, so that one can remember repeated 

Adaptation of Yodh with increasing understanding of the necessity 

speed of vocal representation. 


11 


Fig. 19.c. Italic Punic Yódh'" 


27.3.6.8. On the xperpo rune (xperpo (?) 'a fruit tree'?'”) 


Germanic words with p, especially with initial p-, are rare 

and, in addition, unless onomatopoeic (like xpipan 'to whistle'), all 

Loan words that were in use at the time of the creation of the runic script in Germanic 
schen may not have existed to a large extent yet. In this respect 

There was probably no need to create a rune with the sound value [pl. 

The *perbo rune has neither the Phoenician P& nor the 

Latin P; in fact, the *perpo rune seems to be in 

subsequently formed by opening the xberkanan rune 

see Figure 20. 


) [d 


Fig. 20. Phoenician Pe and xperpo- and xberkanan-runes"" [419 
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While the position of the xberkanan rune is not known from Phoenician 

can still be explained from the Latin alphabet, the *perpo- 

Rune surprisingly lies approximately where you would find it in the rune row 
would search according to both alphabets. 


27.3.6.9. On the xalgiz rune (talgiz 'elk' ['defense'?]) 


Since in Germanic the voiced [z] did not occur at the beginning of a word, 
one could not name his rune acrophonically. Whether the xalgiz- 

Rune continues the Phoenician Zayin, I cannot see; Robert 

Mailhammer" sees a greater similarity with the Punic Sadhé 

(see Figure 21). 


What is certain is that the *a/giz rune takes the place of the Phoenician Ré§. 
because just as in the Semitic alphabet the sequence Rei — Sin - 

Taw is, so is this stretch of runic script *a/giz — *sowilo — 

*tiwaz (R -s —-t, see above section 27.3.6.5). Since the rhotacism of 

*/z/ is not Gothic, and therefore not Proto-Germanic, this positioning 
nization of the xalgiz rune, along with the displacement of the xraidó rune on 
an earlier place, to a late, only north or northwest Germanic 

ical rearrangement of the original runic alphabet. This is supported by 

There are also some other oddities in the rune sequence. 


TFT 


Fig. 21. Two forms of Phoenician Zayin, Phoenician Sadé and two 
Forms of the *a/giz rune " [41 


27.3.6.10. On the *sowilo rune (xsowilo 'sun') 


The xsowilo rune is according to sound value^ and position in the rune series 
like the Greek Sigma the Phoenician Sin. The same applies to their 
Form, at least in the conservative form of the inscriptions. x 
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W $i 


Fig. 22. The Phoenician Sin, the same rotated 90 degrees to the left and the 
*sówilo rune 


The comparison of the twisted form with the *sowilo rune of the stone slab 
of Kylver shows a beautiful match. The rune in Düwels 

Panel (Figure 1), on the other hand, resembles a runic stylized Latin 
schen S ásimilar. 


27.3.6.11. On the xtiwaz rune (ttiwaz 'Tyr', formerly the sky god) 


The Semitic Taw, the last letter of the Phoenician alphabet, is 
in the oldest alphabets simply a cross, whose crossbar is also 
can be placed further up. In the Phoenician inscription of the 
Figure 2.a has the shape of a dagger. The x*tiwaz rune leads 
shape, sound value and position in the rune series very precisely 
from the Phoenician Taw. In the Punic alphabets there are also 
Form variants that may have served as models. See illustration 
23. 


Fig. 23. The Phoenician Taw and the +riiwaz rune""" [4,5 


27.3.6.12. About the *berkanan rune (xberkanan 'birch') 


The *berkanan rune has no direct precedent in Phoenician 
Alphabet. It seems to be a doubling of the +wunjo rune and 

in turn, as mentioned above in section 27.3.6.8, to obtain the 
*perpo-rune; see Figure 24. A minor form of the 

*berkanan rune in the form of our Latin minuscule b"? resembles 
the Beth of Figure 24 rotated by 180 degrees. 
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Fig. 24. Phoenician Beth and *xwunjo-, *berkanan- 
and xperpo-rune'? 


Unlike the Phoenician Beth, the xberkanan rune appears late in the 

series, namely exactly after the *tiwaz rune, whose model Taw the 

end of the Semitic alphabet. This also indicates a secondary 

ary addition of the rune. — This unfolding design of the 

*wunjó-, *berkanan- and x*perpo-runes for the three labial consonants 

*/wbp/ does not seem to me to be accidental; rather, it suggests a 

know how to gain insight into the phonetics of the target language, on the other hand 
an aspect of the development or further development of the rune series 

himself. 


27.3.6.13. On the xehwaz rune (xehwaz 'horse') 


The shape and location of this rune are for the traditional theo- 
rien of the runes' origins remain mysterious. Remarkably, the 
*ehwaz rune in its oldest form still has a horizontal crossbar 
ken," see Figure 25. 


REM 


Fig. 25. Older and younger form of the tehwaz rune in the older Fuþark [413 


Since Phoenician did not have any actual vowel signs, but rather 

If necessary, the signs of the most vowel-like consonants for 

Vowel spellings are used in the context of Phoenician 

Theory of the origin of the runes suggests that behind the xehwaz- 

Rune hides a Phoenician laryngal sign. I assume that 

Heth not only for the xhaglaz rune (cf. the derivation above in section 
section 27.3.4, Figure 6), but also for the xehwaz rune 

The Greek vowel F [6] is also derived from the 

Phoenician Heth."* The oldest form of the xehwaz rune (cf. 

Figure 25) is obtained from the Phoenician Héth (see Figure 
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6 in Section 27.3.4), if one distinguishes between the two vertical 
bars at the top, not three crossbars, but only one (as if 


whether the crossbar in the Greek H [é] should be moved upwards). 
— I point out that there is no way to use the tehwaz rune 
from the Latin or Etruscan alphabet. 


27.3.6.14. On the *mannaz rune (*mannaz 'human') 


This rune, with its ornate upper part, is also likely to be 
upper part continues somewhat baroque Phoenician Mem; see illustration 
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Fig. 26. The Phoenician Mém and the *mannaz-rune'? 


Possibly the development of the tehwaz rune (see figure 

25) to this differentiating embodiment of the *mannaz rune. 

The figure of Mém is, in turn, self-explanatory. 

However, without further ado, since the mayim behind it in the Canaanite 
‘water’ in many languages, but this was evidently the case with the adoption 
me into Germanic (as well as into Greek, cf. the name uu, 

which in turn is formed according to vv) played no role. The position of un- 
indirectly before the t/aguz rune, whose name now ends in 'Was- 

ser' [414, and the separation of the *xnaudiz rune from the 

Lámedh-Mem-Nün association are responsible for all theories of the origin of the 
hung puzzling. 


27.3.6.15. On the *laguz rune («*laguz x water") 
This rune is in shape, sound value and positional proximity to /m/- 


Sign (Mem or xmannaz-rune) the Phoenician Lamedh, cf. Ab- 
education 27. 
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ÜS | 


Fig. 27. The Phoenician Lamedh, the same mirrored horizontally and the xlaguz- 
Rune! ^ 


The reflection on the central axis is unproblematic; even in Greek 
Such mirrored lambdas occur in many alphabets.'? 
lig is, as already said when considering the *mannaz rune, that here 


runes. 


using the acrophony principle of the */aguz rune the word meaning of the 
Phoenician model of a neighbouring rune, the *mannaz rune 
(meaning 'water'). 


27.3.6.16. On the *ingwaz rune (xingwaz 'god of the fertile year') 


This rune corresponds in shape and size to the Phoenician "Ayin, 
[fayin]; see Figure 28. 


69) IN 


Fig. 28. “Ayin (between Pē and Làmedh) and the xingwaz rune (between 
*laguz and x*dagaz rune)' 


Its position (immediately after the runes for /m/ and /l/) also 
speaks of that of the Phoenician “Ayin, [fayin], namely after !- m - 
n — s, where s was not adapted into the runic script. [4,5 


The transition from the round to the square shape is the one for the Ru- 
generally usual, probably material-related adjustment. The 

The sound value of the Semitic letter is that of a voiced pharyngeal 
galen fricative, [f], which neither Germanic nor Greek use. 

As the Greeks used this "laryngal" sign °Ayin, which is also used in 
Phonician was already occasionally used to represent vowels 

was specialized in the designation of its vowel [o] (omicron) 

the Germanic tribes have the same symbol on their Engma, the 

velar nasal [y], fixed, probably due to a certain phonetic 

Similarity as a voiced continuous sound produced in the throat. The 
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The phonological reasons for this are not quite clear, since Engma in the older 
ren Germanic only assimilatory before the velar plosives /g/ and /k/ 
occurred, which is why the Latin spelling for Engma is simply n 

and the Greek simply used gamma. The occurrence 

restriction made it obvious that the xingwaz- 

Rune impossible according to the acrophony principle; the naming with 

a word in which engma was the second speech sound, also shows 

although there is certainly also a special choice of a divine name 
reasons external to the language, again some insight into the Pho- 
netics of the target language."' I point out that an explanation of the 
*ingwaz rune from Latin is not possible. 


27.3.6.17. On the *dagaz rune (xdagaz 'day') 


The *dagaz rune has the characteristics of a 

innovation; see section 27.3.5.2. It is evidently a 

Doubling of the *burisaz rune, which is added as an innovation to the end of the rune 
nenreihe was placed;"^ see Figure 29. 


A4 


Fig. 29. Phoenician and Punic Daleth, xpurisaz-rune and tdagaz-rune'" 
[416 


The + purisaz rune has its origin in Phoenician Daleth, 
as shown in section 27.3.5.2. 


27.3.6.18. On the xopalan rune (xopalan/opilan ‘inherited property') 


The *xópalan rune is at the end of the rune row and forms, like the 

Greek Omega, which in turn concludes the Greek alphabet, 

an innovation that, according to the principle mentioned several times, comes at the end c 
The invention of the *opa/an rune is easy to trace 

The runic script already had a u-rune (xüruz), an a- 

Rune (xansuz), one or two i-runes (xisaz, xiwaz) and one e-rune 

(*xehwaz). What was missing was an o-rune (initially only for long x/o, 
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because short **/o/ had collapsed into */a/ in pre-Germanic times). This 
The gap that was certainly felt by the rune writers was 

filled with so much that the "Laryngal" ^Ayin was used again. 

This may have had a certain o-quality in Phoenician, 

such as its adaptation as a Greek omicron and its occasional 

use for vowel writing for o in Punic.'" 

The resulting rune was formally slightly different from the first adapta- 
tion result, the Engma rune (xingwaz), see figure 


ation 30. 


Figure 30. Phoenician “Ayin and *opalan rune" 


Here too, Greek with its similar shapes and sounds is needed. 
Omega should not be consulted, nor should the Latin 


sche 0. 


27.4. Runic writing and sound shift 


In the above, I have argued for the adaptation of the Phoenician alpha- 
bets for the writing of Germanic the proto-Germanic state 

assumed, i.e. a time after the First Sound Shift. This is 

certainly not a bad approach. Firstly, the runes appear to us 

in texts that describe a language state according to the sound difference 
exercise, [4,7 so that we have to use the rune symbols concerned 

necessary to first allocate the sound shift products 

and secondly, the sound shift falls into the period of 

Carthaginian colonial period, well before its end. 

as shown by the Phoenician loan words, which, after the phonetic 

shift into Germanic." But this approach is 

not necessarily; firstly, some of the peculiarities of the Ru- 

such as the inaccuracies in the relationship between the media and 

Tenues may be explained by the fact that they were worn before or during the 
sound shift from the Phoenician alphabet; 

and secondly, the phonological features adopted before the sound shift show 
Nicene loanwords that the Phoenician presence in Germania earlier 

began when the sound shift.'? 
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I argued above in section 27.3.5.1 that a 

Adoption of Phoenician Beth according to the semantic-acrophonic 

principle was superfluous because the path via the mapping of the concept to ger- 
manic xyüsan 'house' had produced an x-rune that could be easily 

safer way directly from Héth, as described in section 

27.3.4. But Beth would also have been able to 

acrophonic principle for obtaining a b-rune. 

However, if you look back to a time before the sound shift, you will find 
perhaps not yet the vocabulary that will enable the acquisition of a b- 

Rune would have justified it, because the Proto-Indo-European had given the Ger- 
manic no words with b at all, so that all Germanic 

Words in which 5 (with the sound shift as p) occurs only in the 

In the course of the emergence of Germanic, perhaps 

easily to a large extent from Phoenician. So 

This would explain why the xberkanan rune was only discovered later. 

was created, possibly from the *wunjó rune, which from the beginning 

was necessary because the Germanic w comes from the Proto-Indo-European 

was inherited. 


This idea can be taken further. We see it several times in 

the consonants associated with the sound shift 

difficulties in understanding the corresponding runes. 

the g- and the k-rune apparently not both come directly from the Phoenician 


the alphabet [418, but it is the g-rune 

only later by doubling the k-rune in the runic script 

And the d-rune is also secondary through doubling, namely 

lich the p-rune, as described above in sections 27.3.5.2 

and 27,3.6.17. One could now object that 

at least the *feAu rune as an f-sign, i.e. after the sound shift 

But this is by no means necessary, because it 

The Phoenician "Aleph" would have been derived from the semantic-acrophonic 
In principle, a **peku rune can also be produced, which only 

the sound shift to a *feyu- and then sxfehu-rune 

Yes, this approach could be necessary to ensure the 

Strangeness of the p-rune with its enigmatic name (x*perpó [?]) 

The Phoenician Pe 'mouth' is certainly not found in the 

Creation of the runic script has been ignored, and that is 

itself an explanandum. What Derolez"* describes under the heading 

» perfect fit' of the Fuþark“, the extensive coincidence 

the oldest rune series with the phoneme inventory of the independent 

Basis of reconstructed Proto-Germanic, its basis could therefore be 
precisely in the fact that a language initially intended for an earlier level 
adapted writing system later to the changing sound system 
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became increasingly better adapted, whereby it gradually became the 
determined accuracy of fit won. 


All in all, the Phoenician-Punic theory of the development 

origin of the runic script, the investigation of this problem by no means 

have come to an end. On the contrary, it seems to me that it is only the beginning 
which opens up a new and interesting field of research. 


27.5. Further arguments: Runic writing rules 


27.5.1. Failure to take quantity into account 


Derolez, who in his 1998 article described the almost complete 

Agreement of the oldest Futhark with the reconstructed Pho- 

inventory of Proto-Germanic, the quantity option 

position of the vowels from the "perfect fit" explicitly; because it remains 
in the runic script as such and also in the runic texts entirely 

lich [419 unexpressed — it would be a double spelling of the vowels 

runes for long vowels are conceivable. This naturally surprises Derolez" 
not: 


Another graphemic deficiency of the fupark — its lack of a distinction between 
short and long vowels — has rarely been characterized as such, nor is this surprising 


Sing. Oppositions of long and short vowels can hardly have been conspicuous 
in word-initial position, nor did the Latin model suggest that they ought to be 
distinguished by different graphemes. 


Derolez therefore attributes this deficiency — within the framework of the 
theory for the origin of the runes from Latin — on the 

corresponding deficiency of Latin. What he had to overcome 

seems to see is that the runes and the writing of the runic 

Texts the quantity opposition also in the consonants unexpressed 

expresses itself, even two identical, but as final or initial consonant to 
Consonants belonging to different words are usually only pronounced once. 
written in a special way. "? This is of course from the Latin writing tradition 
dition, in which, although not in the vowels, 

but in the case of consonants the quantity is determined by double versus single 
spelling and colliding endings and beginnings 

initial consonants are regularly separated by two identical signs. 

chen; and likewise in Greek. The specific 

fish "runic writing rule"'" is therefore consistent with the Latin theory 
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the origin of the runes cannot be justified, but within the framework 
the theory presented here: In the Phoenician and Punic 

In texts, geminates are written with simple consonant signs. 

ben, the quantity remains unexpressed; only in the late Punic period are 
Latin names geminated consonants "contrary to all Semitic 

schen writing habit" expressed by double writing." 

This Semitic simple spelling for double consonance occurs above 

even if the identical consonants are in a 

word boundary, thus creating a geminata: [420 


If the first word of such a connection [the "closely related 

Connections (genitive constructions etc.)"] with the same consonant 
with which the following begins, both consonants are used when speaking. 
names like a geminata and possibly also as a 

Written consonantly. ? 


One could now object that the Germanic tribes, for example, 

the Latin spelling the double spelling for geminates and 

However, it should be pointed out that 

The Greeks even adopted the Phoenician alphabet 

The Phoenicians' writing habits led to double writing for 

Geminates; so why should the Germanic tribes 

this proven orthographic means contrary to the technique of their 
supposed Latin teacher? Simply 

It is certainly more likely that a direct adoption of the runic writing 
technology from the Phoenicians. 


27.5.2. Non-writing of nasals before homorganic consonants 


Following the rule for geminates, Düwel"? formulates a further 

tere runic writing rule: "A nasal is placed before homorganen (at the same 
consonants formed in the same place). There is also a 

at least partial counterpart in Phoenician: 


With Ugaritic, Hebrew, Moabite and other Semitic 
Phoenician-Punic languages share the well-known phenomenon that n"! after 


vowel is assimilated to a following consonant.? ... When two words 
are closely connected [421, the final n of the first can be attached to the initial 
to adjust the consonant of the second. ... Occasionally, the final sound is also 


of m is assimilated to the initial consonant of the following word, 
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Since double consonances according to Semitic writing custom (cf. above 
Section 27.5.1) is represented by the simple consonant sign 

, no trace of the nasal remains in the typeface. This allows 

the learner gets the impression that nasal before consonant 

is not written. This "runic writing rule" can also be 

thus explain it as the adoption of a Phoenician writing habit. 


27.5.3. The writing rules in thesis comparison 


In the context of the runic writing rules, it is worth taking a look at 
To quote the proponent of the Latin thesis, Heizmann'"^ with point 5 of his 
Problem catalogue: 


It is difficult to determine the importance of the so-called peripheral characteristics ol 
writing, which Antonsen and Morris consider to be archaic features. 

tet, i.e.: changing writing direction, Scriptura continua, word separator, 

Omission of nasals, single writing of double consonants. For Anton- 

sen and Morris, all this speaks in favor of the Greek thesis. The fact that the 
supporters of the Latin thesis do not question the meaning of these features any further. 
or downplay them by considering them typical of an early or primitive 

It is not surprising that these texts are considered to be part of the literate phase. 


Writing in both directions, also alternating writing direction 
(Boustrophedon) and even writing from top to bottom existed 
also in older Phoenician, although as in Hebrew, ultimately the 
Writing from right to left prevailed." Scriptura continua and 


the use as well as non-use of word separators are 
Characteristics of Phoenician writing: 


The oldest inscriptions have word separation by vertical lines ..., or 

by dots at the upper character boundary, like the Kulamuwa inscription [= Ki- 
lamuwa inscription, see Fig. 2.a] ... and some of the oldest found in the West 
inscriptions. ... Dots to separate sentences or parts of sentences can be found 
also in inscriptions of the 4th century BC, especially in Cyprus. The main 

The Phoenician, Punic and Neo-Punic inscriptions, however, separates the 

Words not at all, but [425 writes the lines without any interruption 

chung and divides at the end of the line at any point within the word, which is a 
makes reading considerably more difficult, ^ 


Runolo- 
sing a song; because careful word divisions as in the Ru- 


The inscription on the second gold horn of Gallehus is a stroke of luck. 
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There is no doubt that the Germanic peoples adopted this form of writing from the 
Phoenicians than from the Greeks or Romans. 

They had just taught them the consistent word separation. 

as was later the case with the Carthaginians in conquered Carthage; cf. 
Continuation of the above quote: 


Only in late Punic inscriptions is it found under Greco-Roman 
Influence occasionally again word separation, partly by dots ..., partly by 
Spaces in our way." 


For the omission of nasals and the single writing of double 
consonants I have based them on the corresponding Phoenician spelling 
rules in sections 27.5.2 and 27.5.1 respectively. The 

Proponents of the Latin thesis have no explanation for all this. 


27.6. Conclusion 


In this article I have discussed the three traditional theses of the emergence 

ung of the runes — the Greek, the Etruscan and the Latin 

Thesis — a fourth one was placed alongside it, the Punic thesis, which is in the context c 
men of my theory of the origin of Germania under Carthaginian 

Dominance is obvious, but I also found approaches from previous, failed 

failed attempts to translate the runic script directly with 

Semitic alphabets. This new thesis seems to me to be the 


Superior to the three older ones, as it does not have their weaknesses, but rather 
using Heizmann's (2010) problem catalogue to find better solutions 

and also - this should be done here at the end - the "Düwel'x 

allows us to answer the five crucial questions most directly: [453 


Question 1. "From which template alphabet (where?) 


Answer: From the Phoenician alphabet, with some specific 
genes of the Punic alphabet of the Carthaginian Empire. 


Question 2. "At what time (when?) 
Answer: During the period of Phoenician activity in northwestern Europe, 


pas, specifically in the period of maximum Carthaginian colonization 
strenuous efforts in Germania (5th to 3rd century BC). 
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Question 3. "In which area (where?)" 


Answer: In coastal Germania, especially in the 5th to 3rd centuries 
hundred BC, probably in the area of present-day Denmark. 


Question 4. "By which persons / which person or ethnic group (group, 
'tribe') (who?)* 


Answer: 


Part 1. If you mean who the givers were, the answer is: 

the Phoenicians, especially the Carthaginian colonizers, who 

Cádiz dominated trade with the north (as did one and a half 

Thousands of years later, the merchants of the Hanseatic League); in short: the Carthagin: 


Part 2. If you mean who the takers were, the answer is 
word: the Germanic tribes of coastal Germany in the 5th to 3rd centuries 
derts BC? [454 


Question 5. "For what purpose (what?) was the runic script created? 
fen?" 


Answer: For the same purpose for which other peoples in the scope of the 


Phoenician colonization, e.g. the Greeks, the alphabet 
— This also answers point 8 of Heizmann’s 
Problem catalogue: 


The small size of the text corpus provides extremely poor conditions 
for the question of the impetus of rune creation. A script is invented 
not just like that. The conception of a font is rather tied to certain 
The central problem is not to create a 

to find a template and look for suitable characters, 

Rather, the real difficulty is to interpret the language in terms of 
to the distinctive elementary sound units (phonemes) present in it. 
analyze... The conception of a typeface therefore requires extensive 
look into the source text and its language as well as into your own, 
Only in this way can the 'near-perfect phonemic fit' be achieved. 
explain how Derolez puts it... But that alone is not enough. 

also a concrete need. ...'* 


The need arose in the process of acculturation of the Germanic peoples 
under Phoenician influence, just like the Greeks. And the 
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Quotation presupposed skills for analyzing language that the 

The development of a writing system was required by the Germanic tribes in 
Contact with the Phoenicians of the West was no less present than with 

the Greeks in contact with the Phoenicians of the East; in any case 

I would have no reason to deny the people of the Northwest this talent. 

to discuss the exercise. 


This acculturation process is of course different among the Germanic peoples 
than among the Greeks is no longer easily recognizable, since the Ger- 

manen after the collapse of the Carthaginian Empire in 

Second Punic War, they sank back into barbarism, so that the 

Use of writing different from that in permanently civilized Greece 
marginalized until, in the course of the Romanization of Germania, it was 
Writing with Latin letters — and in modest terms 

fang also as runic writing [425 — flourished again.'" That in the course of 
In connection with this Europe-wide process, the letter with the 

Runes experienced occasional influences, is to be expected and is often 

But to go so far as to say that this contact-related 

rivers, which are known to decrease from south to north, 

expects the emergence of a new, and in many cases 

Regarding a different writing system, it is firstly inherent 

implausible and secondly inevitably leads to the insurmountable, 

by Heizmann (2010) precisely identified problems. I believe 

to have shown that the Punic thesis proposed here on the development 

the origin of the runic script does not present these difficulties and therefore 
half deserves preference over the Latin thesis." 
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Jensen 1969: 246-249 et passim, 262-264. 


This has been presented inaccurately up to the present time; cf. e.g. 

nor Heizmann (2010: 19), who presupposes that the Greeks "the Phoenician 
Chinese consonant symbols almost unchanged and only in the 

area of vowel signs went their own way". The own way consisted 

in that certain consonant signs, which were already used by the Phoenicians, 
although unsystematically, were used as vowel signs in Greek 

ian alphabet systematically as a symbol for very specific vowels. 

were fourth. 


In section "IV. Vowel writing in Phoenician, Punic and 
Late Punic", $ 104. 


Düwel 2001: 2f. — The origin theses are discussed in more detail in Düwel (2001) 
explained in the chapter "IX. Theses on the origin of runic writing" (p. 
175-181). 


2002: 49, 93, 116. 
2003: 45. 


Braunmüller (2004a, b) assumes at least a strong influence of the 

oldest runic script in the course of Latin-Germanic language and culture 
Heizmann (2010: 19) also emphasizes the long-lasting 

influences of Roman culture on the north and concludes decisively: "From this 
Based on these considerations, I tend to use Latin as the starting alphabet 
for the runic script." 


Heizmann 2010: 12-18. 


Older attempts in this direction and their critics can be found in Jensen (1969: 
557). 


Bang 1997: 4, 5. 

Bang 1997: 6. 

Attempts to establish prehistoric relations between Scandinavia and the Middle East 
There were also works before Bang's writings, most recently Aartun (1994), which 
not only gave rise to the runic script in the Middle East, but also 

also the runic inscriptions — even the Scandinavian ones of the early 

Middle Ages — as Semitic and interpreted accordingly, which 

Braunmüller (1998: 14f.) has said what is necessary. Bang's work distinguishes 

from such attempts by promoting his much more modest 

Thesis of the origin of the runic script in an ancient Semitic alphabet 


gives two important arguments to which I will return. 


Troeng 2003: 289-304. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


Germanic runes 


These are letter names that not only sound like Greek aAda, fra 
etc. designate the letter, but also have a meaning 


bear like Hebrew "aleph 'ox', beth 'house' etc. 
Heizmann 2010: 14, note 24. 

2010: 10. 

Vennemann 1997b: 451-476. 

Vennemann 2005. 

Vennemann 1984a. 

Vennemann 2000b, 20062. 

Vennnemann 1998c, Mailhammer 2006, 2007. 

Hennig 1944: I. Chapter 13. 

Vennemann 2004a. 


The "Orientalization" of Greece under Phoenician influence at Be- 
Consideration of the adoption of the script is described in detail in Burkert 1992 
and briefly summarized again in Burkert 2004. 


Both Klaus Düwel and Wilhelm Heizmann have this quality 

This objection was immediately raised in conversation or by e-mail (see note 1). 
From the first half of the 1st century AD, cf. Düwel 2001: 23f. — 

Antonsen (2002: 95) writes more decisively: "[The Meldorf fibula] is 

without doubt the oldest archaeologically-datable runic inscription yet 

found, but we have no reason to conclude that even this (as yet 

uninterpreted) inscription is close to the beginnings of runic writing." 

2010: 17. 


However, a blanket statement such as Moltke's, "For chro- 

nological reasons the runes cannot stem from the Phoenician alphabet" 

(Moltke 1985: 64), not to be used as an argument: The Phoenician 

was used from the end of the second millennium BC, and 

as Punic, until the second century AD (Frederick and 

Róllig 1999: 2), according to extreme opinion possibly until the middle 

of the 3rd century (O'Connor 1996: 89). This touches on the Phoenician 

cal period with the time of the oldest rune finds (mid-2nd century AD). 

Chr.). Chronology alone cannot therefore lead to the rejection of the Phoenician 
sche thesis. 


For example, Braunmüller (2005) writes: "There are no indications that certain 
writing norms were generally obeyed nor that there existed any form of 
schooling in runic writing anywhere, which means that variation and non- 
standardized writing was the default case." 


Heizmann 2010: 18f. 


See chapters 27.3.3-6 and 27.5 below. 


Cf. 'perfect fiU of the Fupark', 'near-perfect phonemic fit' (Derolez 
1998). 


2010: 15. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
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See section 27.3.1 below. 


See Meier 2006, especially the chapter on historical storm surges (p. 
119-150). 


2002: 47, 117. 

Markoe 2003: 67. 

See Schmidt 2004: 90-93. 

For stockfish see www.lebensmittellexikon.de/K0000660.php (30 July 

2006). Fish and salt were also the basis for garum, a glazed 

sauce prepared from fresh fish, which was used by the Romans and beyond by all 
was used as a spice by ancient Mediterranean peoples; "today one 

can still see a garum factory at the site of Baelo Claudia, in Spain", cf. 
http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Garum (July 30, 2006). 

Markoe 2003: 192. 

Lüth et al. 2004: 43-67. 

Lüth et al. 2004: 45-48. 

Lüth et al. 2004: 44. 

Heizmann 2010: 13f. 

The Phoenician letter names themselves are unknown, but one assumes 

rightly assume that they are superior to the Hebrew because of the dialectal proximity of 


languages were very similar. So you use the Hebrew letters 
drawings for them. The names derived from the Phoenician names 


Greek names — such as Alpha for "Aleph ~ prove the correctness 
this fundamental equation. 


ZB Duwel 2001: 7f., 198f., which I follow in the use of the rune names 
follow, and Page 1999: Chapter 5. 


Derolez also only hints that the Germanic 

Acrophony has something to do with the initial word accent of Germanic 
could have (Derolez 1998: 109), A comparison with the Semitic Al- 

phabeten shows that this does not explain the matter; because they use the 
Acrophony principle, although the Semitic languages have no initial accent 
have. 


Braunmuller 1998: 9, 


Lutz Edzard writes to me: “In Greek grammar theory (Dionysius 

sios Thrax) are the prime examples for nouns 'human' and 'horse' 

[cf. *mannaz—rune and xehwaz-rune, below section 27.3.6.14, 
27.3.6.13]. These two terms also appear in the oldest Arabic 

grammar, the Kitaab Siibawayhi as examples of nouns, 

without it being translation literature (via the Syriac-Arabic 

To this day, opinions are divided as to whether this was a coincidence 
(and the Arabic grammar is thus completely autochthonous) 

or a reflection of cultural influence. In this case, I think, 

the latter." 
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54. 
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Heizmann Ms.: 6. 


However, the Semites probably did not discover the acrophony principle themselves. 
invented, but learned from the Egyptians, who from their original 

Original logography developed naturally; cf. Jensen 

1969: 46, 250. 


In Bang (1997) the acrophonic naming of the runes is with speaking- 

the name of one of two good arguments he used for his derivation of the 
Runes directly from a Semitic alphabet. How 

As already shown, his proposal is unfortunately too unspecific to 

to be useful. 


2010: 12. 


This agreement in the meaning of the first letter or ru- 

name, which actually concerns every scribe who deals with the question of 

I find neither in Düwel nor in any other book that deals with the origin of the runes. 
(2001), Page (1999), Antonsen (2002) and Nowak (2003) and also 

Heizmann (Ms.) (manuscript version of Heizmann 2010). It is 

The second argument that Bang (1997) puts forward in favour of his derivation of 

Runes directly from a Semitic alphabet. As far as 

I see, he is the first and the only one who has this agreement 

tried to use. 


Bang writes: "The f-rune depended on the forerunner sign ALFA- 

ALEF and was completely independent of the Roman-Latin Fx (Bang 1997: 

9). I agree with that. But otherwise he encounters difficulties here. 

abilities that he is unable to overcome. This is shown by the preceding 
Sentence: "The phonetic value of the f-rune is compatible with the phonetics of 
the name of the forerunner sign ALFA-ALEF." His error is particularly 

clearly on the front page, where he introduces these thoughts: There he notes 
*fehu as F/E 'cattle' and writes: "Perhaps FZE was developed from 

AL'PHJE with the removal of the first syllable that perhaps was unstressed 

and considered as being a prefixal morpheme ai-." Bang seems to be wrong 

also the similarity of the *fehu rune with the first letter of some 

Semitic alphabets; but he makes no mention of this 

Observation does not use, as the one quoted here, his section on 

the *fehu-rune closing remarks prove; and also in his 

Interpretation of the following runes he makes no reference to this observation 
Use. 


From Düwel 2001: 2. 
From O'Connor 1996: 104, — This is the upper quarter of the Kila- 
muwa inscription dating to around 800 BC, found in Syria; 


cf. Jensen 1969: 291f. Jensen considered the inscription to be Aramaic, although 
their alphabet (see Figure 2.b) is identical to Jensen's Phoenician 


73. 


74. 


7S. 


76. 
77, 
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Alphabet (see Figure 2.c). O'Connor (1996: 100) and Friedrich and 
According to Róllig (1999: 8 3.3), the inscription is Phoenician. 
From Jensen 1969: 293. 

From Jensen 1969: 282. 

Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 277. 

Unlike Hebrew, the language most closely related to Phoenician, 
Phoenician did not have an [f]-allophone of the phoneme /p/. Only in the 
In Late Punic there are signs of a fricativization of the voiceless 
(in Phonician aspirated) plosives (cf. Friedrich and Róllig 1999: $ 
37, Krahmalkov 2001: 24). 

From Jensen 1969: 543. 

This is the semantic part of the principle. 

The latter is the acrophonic part of the principle. 

1969: 253. 


This is the phonetic part of the principle. 


This is the acrophonic part of the principle, applied in the reverse 
Direction. 


Jensen 1969: 272f. 
1969: 543. 


Even in the Punic cursive script (see Figure 2.c above) 
already the reduction in the number of crossbeams. 


You can see it clearly if you mirror the Phoenician sign. 


See the examples in Friedrich and Róllig 1999: $ 108.2 and 108.1, respectively, which 
however, come from the late Punic period: Hé for e in hgrly Egrilius 

(Name), Twrhly Aurelius (Name), He for a: hdn adün 'Lord', bhrk? 

b?rakó 'he blessed him'. 


Even in the Punic cursive script (see Figure 2.c above) 
already the reduction of hooks to two. 


It is also surprising that the Lamedh- 

speaking rune was given the name *laguz 'water', as if one could describe the 
say in Mém wanted to compensate for the neighboring letter (see below 
sections 27.6.14, 27.6.15). 


H. Grimme in Jensen 1969: 260. — See also Jensen himself above on 
this topic. 


Cf. Düwel 2001: 201f. 

There may have been other or additional reasons for not obtaining a 
b-Rune. See sections 27.6.4, 27.6.12 and 27.7 below. 

— Bangs (1997) attempt to translate the xüruz rune from the Semitic Beth 
fails both on the phonetic and on the 

semantic track: In the adaptation process a consonant, [b], 


to assign a vowel, [u] or [fü], as a phonetic equivalent, 
namely with lip rounding as a connecting feature, seems to me just 
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90. 


91. 
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as violent as his lexical constructions, which refer to the "house" 
meaning and from which xur-hus 'proto-house' the 
phonetically closest to the traditional reconstruction *äruz. 


The sign is found in the inscription in Figure 2.a as the fourth book 
letter of the second line (reading from the right). 


Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 277. — See Figure 4 above. 


See the Grimme quote at the end of the previous section. 


The Hebrew and therefore probably Phoenician word for 'camel' is 
gamal; cf. Klein 1987: sv 


The problem was similar to that which the Germanic tribes faced in the Mediterranean 
lion team. That is why Freyja is travelling with a team of cats 

to Baldr's burial. (For this and other Mediterranean characteristics, see 

of the Van deities Vennemann 1997b: 8 3.) 


See http://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Auerochse (25 July 2006). 
Clottes and Courtin 1995: 101. 


See http://de.wikipedia. org/wik/H%C3%B6hle_von_ Lascaux (July 25th 
2006). 


Daleth can be found in the inscription in Figure 2.a, for example, as an effter letter 
in the second line. 


Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 277. - See the section in Figure 4. 

The application of the phonetic-acrophonic principle also leads to [d], 
However, with the disadvantage that the acrophony principle to be applied 
not necessarily lead to a similarity in names, which undoubtedly 

is present. 


See Page 1999: 67. 


Robert Mailhammer thinks of the Verner's own interpretation of his law 
zes, according to which the early Germanic xd frika- 

tive, i.e. a "voiced * 5" anyway. But you get an even more di- 

more direct relationship of Daleth and xpurisaz-rune with the minority 
view that the early Germanic xd was plosive, and my 

relative chronology of Verner's Law and First Sound Shift (cf. 

Vennemann 1984c): According to this interpretation, in Proto-Germanic there was a 
partial allophony of plosive «xd and fricative xp, namely of xd 

from older **d* and, by Verner's law, from older **t and from * p, which 
by the first sound shift from those **r occurrences 

who had not become xd by Verner's law. 


See the rune table in Figure 1. 

From Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 277. 

Figure 15 shows the R&$ of the first line of inscription 2.a and the xraido- 
Rune from Figure 1. — Robert Mailhammer suggests that the 


the traidó rune served the purpose of separating this rune from the *wunjö- 
Rune. The development of the xwunjó rune itself, the original 


94. 


95. 


106. 


107. 


108. 
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originally looked more similar to the Punic Wäw, could have been caused by the Me- 


dium wood, which forces angular shapes. 


Kaph is the fourth letter of line 1 of the figure. 
dung 2.a; for the xkaunan rune see Figure 1. 


The Wäw is the twenty-first letter in line 3 of the figure. 
dung 2.a, the Béth as the eighth letter in line 1. For the xwunjó rune cf. 
Figure 1. 


For the sake of clarity, I use the following to represent the runes: 
semi-bold letters, which are common in runology and are found on the reconstructed 
ten sound value. 


The Nun is the second letter in line 1 of Figure 2.a. 
*naudiz rune see Figure 1. 


See line 1 of the inscription in Figure 2.a and Figure 2.c. 


A brief overview of the opinions on the *iwaz rune can be found at 
Birkmann (1995; 13). 


See Figure 2.c. 


There is no such Germanic appellative. If one takes the 

pronunciation seriously and also considers that runic the Germanic p corresponds to phó- 
nic Daleth (see above section 27.5.2), the Ru- 

nenname xperbó in Hebrew prd 'mule', vocalized pered (cf. Klein 

1987: sv), which possibly indirectly derives from Middle Latin veredus 

and from there into the composition paraveredus and thus into our horse- 

word (whereas veredus comes from the Celtic in Kluge/Seebold 

2002: sv horse). 


See line 5 of the inscription in Figure 2.a and Figure 1. 


See above note x. 


See Figure 2.c and Figure 1. 


Sin was pronounced as [s] in Late Punic, which led to numerous misnomers. 
descriptions prove (Friedrich and Róllig 1999: $ 48). Already for the 
Common Phoenician Krahmalkov takes the coincidence of these sibilants 

to: 


In Classical Phoenician, the fricative [meaning the phoneme /$/, in 
which several sibilants had already coincided, TV] 

merged with the simple /s/ (expressed by the grapheme S) but normally 
continued to be represented in the orthography by the grapheme S 
(Krahmalkov 2001: 25). 


See Figure 2.a, the first and fifth last letters of line 4 
and the sixth and fifth to last of line 6 (always reading from the right). 


The sixth letter of line 6 of the inscription in Figure 2.a (from the right 
reading) and the xsówiló rune from Figure 1. 


See line 4 of the inscription in Figure 2.a and Figure 1. 
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Cf. Antonsen 2002: 54. 
See Figures 17 and 20 above. 
Birkmann 1995: 15, 51. 
See Jensen 1969: 443. 


It is the second meme in line 6 of the inscription Figure 
2.a; for the *mannaz rune see Figure 1. 


It is the second letter of the second line of the inscription in Figure 2.a 
shown; for the xlaguz rune see Figure 1. 


See the table in Jensen 1969: 443. 


The group pl '(he) made' is in line 4 of the inscription in Figure 2.a; 
For the sequence *laguz - *ingwaz — *dagaz see Figure 1. 


The phonetic-phonological part of this section applies under the assumption 
assumption that the xingwaz rune actually stands for the velar nasal, which 
is not certain; see the brief overview of opinions in Birkmann 

(1995: 13-15). 

The rune series ends in the foot parks partly on d — o, partly on o —- d. 


See Figures 13 and 12 and 1 above. 


See the examples in Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 8 108.3: Avin for o in 
Tw! awó 'he lived', ql) quló 'his voice'. 


See Figures 28 and 1 above. 


See Vennemann 2006a. 


Vennemann 2006a. 

Derolez 1998, 

Derolez 1998: 114. 

Cf. Düwel 2001: 11. 

Diwel 2001: 11. 

Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 8 97.b. 
Friedrich and Róllig 1999; 8 99, 
Duwel 2001: 11. 


Here, as often, the authors use the Hebrew letter 
for the Phoenician letter or phonetic symbol. 


In the case of assimilation to the following plosives, this is a highly unusual 
logical sound change, since according to the law of starch assimilation, 

the plosive should assimilate to the nasal; not NT » TT, but 

NT » ND » NN (with N for nasal and T, D for voiceless or voiceless sounds). 
voiced plosives); cf. Vennemann 1986: 44f. Surprisingly, the 

Change NT » TT (mp nt gk » pp tt kk) also for Old Norse 

It can only be understood through the práaspiration of the 

voiceless plosives, which render the preceding nasals voiceless, 

with subsequent denasalization and complete assimilation. For the Old Norse 

For the Danish and Icelandic languages, preaspiration is assured; for the Punic language, 
they have a new phonetic definition, because the voiceless plosives of 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 


140. 
141. 


142. 


143. 
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Phoenician are described in the textbooks as postaspirated, not preaspirated. 
An explanation of this Phoenician-Germanic phonetic 

cial commonality is still pending. For the spread of preaspiration, see 

in Northwest Europe Riefiler 2004. 


Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 8 57, § 99.c. 
Heizmann 2010: 14f. 

Friedrich and Róllig 1999: $ 2. 
Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 8 3. 
Friedrich and Róllig 1999: $ 3, 

Duwel 2001: 176. 


Whoever knew these Germanic tribes in the period in question (5th to 3rd century BC) 
or which tribes emerged from them, can hardly be determined. 

It is possible that the Germanic tribes were a relatively new 

divided language community in southern Scandinavia (Denmark - South- 

Sweden). Seebold's (1995) attempt to describe the situation using ancient relics 

and to determine the oldest rune monuments and bracteates, 

a time that begins three centuries later. His review of the 

The time in question here is as follows: 


If we add all sources (including tribal legends and the like) 
together, then the possible (by no means certain) 

Overall picture that until the 2nd or 3rd century BC the area 
The Germanic tribes apparently had a natural expansion 
continuum (at least there is no evidence to the contrary). 
Then the tribes in southern Scandinavia and northern 

Denmark seems to have headed south on a large scale 

(Seebold 1995: 157). 


2010: 16. 


The development of the South Iberian script in the south and the northern 

East Iberian script in the northeast of the Iberian Peninsula and in 

In southern France, some researchers believe that the name was borrowed from the 
Phoenician writing or at least with Phoenician influence; cf. Jensen 

1969: 281-284, Swaggers 1996: 111. 


In no case should one assume that the use of runes dates back to the time of 

Older inscription finds, which are referred to, for example, by Seebold 1986b and Nedoma 1 
a period of at least two and a half or three and a half years. 

hundreds after the introduction of the runic script, even an approximate 

Image of their early use in the Carthaginian colonization process 


conveyed. 


A more recent evidence of such Latin influence is, according to my findings, 
setting of the Bergakker scabbard ring (4th or 5th century): a 
Double-V with the sound value [u] and geminate spelling in the preterite 
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Present tense ann 'I grant'; cf. the anthology Bammesberger with 
Waxenberger (ed.) 1999 and therein Vennemann 1999c. 


For reasons of space, I have refrained from comparing the Phoenician thesis 
with competing approaches limited to the Latin thesis. The Greek 

The theoretical thesis probably fails due to the problem of communication alone. 
But the Etruscan theory also has a difficult time in this respect: There are no 
economic or cultural reasons for which the Germanic tribes 

by the Etruscans or their northern neighbours, the Raetians, the 

should have learned to write; one could rather think of subsequent 

Influences on an already existing writing system, as later 

by Latin. However, as far as the writing systems as such are concerned, 

The Etruscan thesis has advantages over the Latin one, which 

a future comparison with the Phoenician thesis as just as 

make it seem interesting. 


28. On the arrangement of the runes in the older Fupark"! 


THX C TTI T oR 


Fig. 1. The order of the runes in the older Fupark? 


Abstract 


Recent publications on the oldest Germanic runic system, the older Fupark, pro- 

pose (a) that the order of the Fupark is completely rearranged compared to the Medi- 
terranean alphabets and (b) that the Fupark order arose in the very creation of this 
writing system. This chapter proves both contentions to be wrong. 


(a) Several substrings of the Fupark directly or indirectly reflect the alphabetic 
letter order. (1) The order of the runes st is the same as in the alphabets. (2) Even 
the longer runic sequence pzst reflects the alphabetic order p (q) rst in view of 

the North and West Germanic sound change of PGmc. xz into R. (3) The sequence 

Pa reflects the order de in view of the North and West Germanic sound change of 

PGme. xe into à. (4) The m rune and the circle rune (for p, more strongly 

runicized as a square or rhombus, stand close together, as do their models, letter m 
and letter f (ie "Ayin), a circle in the Phoenician alphabet, as well as m and o in 


the Greek, Etruscan, and Latin offshoots. (5) The m and I runes are immediate 
neighbors both in the Mediterranean alphabets and in the Fupark, with only the 
relative order changed in the latter. (6) If in the runic sequence whnij one 
eliminates n, which was displaced to this place from its original alphabet position 
next to m, and i because the original (Phoenician) alphabet had no vowel letters, 
the result is *whj; if one considers that of the original (Phoenician) alphabet 
sequence wz ht j, letter z after rhotacism was moved to the r position, and t was 
not adopted at all, the reduced sequence remaining, tw A j, is exactly the model for 
the runic *whj sequence. 
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(b) The observations in (a) show that the Fupark originated as an ordinary 

alphabet adapted for writing Germanic at a stage identical with, or still close to, 
Proto-Germanic and that the oldest attested Fupark is the result of the evolution of 
this system with, among others, modifications reflecting North and West Germanic 
language changes. 


If this approach to the ordering problem is combined with the earlier discovery 

that the Proto-Fupark was not modeled on a Greek, Etruscan, or Latin alphabet but 
directly on a Phoenician alphabet, independently of the Greek line of development 
(cf. chapter 27), then several other rune problems are solved as well. The most 
important of these is that of the *xingwaz rune, the circle (or square or rhombus) for 
[5]: It cannot be derived from the Greek tradition where the circle letter came to 
represent a vowel, [o], all the way down to the present western alphabets. But it 
can easily and directly be derived from the Phoenician alphabet, where the circle 
letter stands for a voiced continuous consonant, [1] (ie ^Ayin), a sound impres- 
sionistically similar to [5]. In the original alphabetic sequence mn (s) f , where s 
remained unadopted for the Fupark, f was simply used for the third nasal, mn 

n, with subsequent reorderings yielding min. 


'The main and summary argument of the article is that the Fupark can only be 
understood if it is investigated not as a synchronic given but as a historical object, 
the result of centuries of change, in part well-studied sound changes, in part ma- 
nipulations whose motivations still have to be discovered. 


28.1. Some comments on the problem 


The order of the runes in the older Fupark is considered one of the 
unresolved problems associated with this writing system. So 
you can read at Düwel: 


The generally fixed order of the characters does not correspond 

the alphabet sequence known from Greek and Latin. It 

It is therefore advisable to speak of rune series(s) [g35, not yet of Ru- 
nenalphabet(s), because only in the M[ittelJA[Iter] do the runes appear in Al- 
phabet order. The arrangement has remained unexplained so far.? 


This is certainly correct if "the arrangement" means 'the 

Arrangement in its entirety', 'the arrangement with all details 

ten'. However, it is incorrect to mean ‘everything about this arrangement’ 
This seems to be the case, because nowhere in Düwel's book are 

which only parts of the arrangement are discussed. However, 

at least the s- and t-runes in the Fubark in the same order as 
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Shin and Tawx in Phoenician, Sigma and Tau in Greek and 5 
and 7 in the Latin alphabet; and so this section seems to me 
the rune series is fully explained. 


In a new book-length presentation of the runes, the 
Location incorrectly represented: 


This rune-row ["the rune row found on the Kylver stone"] is often referred to as 
'the first runic alphabet'. Strictly speaking, it is not an alphabet. [...] An alpha- 
bet [...] is not just any list of the written signs that represent sounds in a lan- 
guage, but a list that begins with the symbols for the sounds /a/ and /b/. [...] 
Therefore, we can conclude that the oldest rune-row is not really an alphabet but 

a 'fupark', after the first six signs in the rune-row. And we have now arrived at 
one of the great unsolved mysteries of runic origins. Almost all writing systems 
tems that were developed from the Greek or Roman alphabets have been preserved 

the order of the letters. With the rune-row these characters are put together diffe- 
rently. The sequence is completely rearranged; it starts with f, and a is in fourth 
place, and b comes towards the end. This may perhaps be partially explained by 
arguing that the runes did not derive directly from contact with the 

Romans and their written culture, but that influence came through one or more 
intermediate links along with competing influences from elsewhere. However, 

no theory that can satisfy the demands of linguistics has ever been advanced to 
explain why the Germanic peoples chose the particular sequence of runes which 

begins fubark for the rune-row.? 


The statement "The sequence is completely rearranged" is not 

is completely correct, is already shown by the sequence of the runes s and t. And that 
"the Germanic peoples chose the particular sequence of runes which 

begins fuþark” is actually an inadmissible presupposition if 

Admittedly, one has no idea what the order of the 

Runes were created by a conscious act of fixing 

ation of a different order [g36 than in the Mediterranean alphabets 

implied.^ The other implication that the Germanic tribes were already divided into people: 
were split when their rune system was created, is, however, 

to accept when the author suggested an origin of the runes from the Latin 

ian alphabet or at least from contact with the Romans in the 1st century. 

Century of our era: 


There is every reason to believe that some time around the first century AD, 
trade and cultural contacts between northern Europe and the Roman Empire 

go to grow. This gave the Germanic peoples a practical, everyday need for 
written communication. The result was runic inscriptions, which are a phone- 
mic sign system - letters representing sounds in a language.' 
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From the point of view of several other theories about the origin of the 
Rune systeme must imply that the Germanic tribes already in 

Peoples were split when their rune system was created, but 

be rejected by suggesting such an early date for the emergence 

of the rune system that a split of the Germanic tribes into 

"Peoples" is not yet considered. Even older depictions 

contain such imprecise formulations. For example, Krause 

as follows: 


The alphabets, which are completely different from the Semitic and southern European alphe 
The corresponding and as yet unexplained order (cf. $ 17) is determined after the first s: 
letters called 'Futhark' [...]." 


The order of the Futhark is unclear in terms of its meaning, especially since it is 


the various sources [...] differ in details. ? 


The exaggeration that the order of 

the Semitic and southern European alphabets are "completely" different. 

che; it is evident that this does not apply to the part of the s- and t-rune 
The same exaggeration can be found in the most recent 

Time. Knirk says: [937 

The order of the runes diverges completely from the order of letters in Medi- 


terranean alphabets and is characteristic only of the runic row, which scholars 


usually term the "futhark" in accordance with the sound-values of the first six 
il 


runes. 


Seim says something similar: 


The runes, on the other hand, [in comparison with the Latin alphabet, TV] 
in a completely different order, even the very first time, 


when the rune series or the Futhark appears in the inscriptions. [...] 


For the order that differs from all other alphabets, there is 
no explanation." 


Looijenga sees “the runic alphabet to be derived from a North Italic 
alphabet, in the first century AD". She writes: “I suppose several 
tribes along the Rhine in Germania Superior and Inferior were in a po- 
position to learn an archaic Italic alphabet". Furthermore: 


It may be doubted if the runic alphabet had this odd sequence 
Order of the older Fupark, TV] from the very beginning. The rune-order 
may have been developed far away from the literate world, but the runes them- 
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selves must have been adopted and adapted in the neighborhood of a literate 
culture. The Fupark sequence has nothing to do with the ABC and will 

Therefore have been developed separately, ie at a later stage than the adoption 
of the characters. '? 


Personally, I think that the Germanic tribes of the Roman provinces 

hardly came into contact with other writing systems than the 

Latin. In addition, the blanket statement "The 

"Fupark sequence has nothing to do with the ABC"; 

because the part of the s- and t-rune has something to do with the ABC 

to do with [g3g was probably overlooked by the author, not to mention 

of further reconstructions, of which below 

There will be more to write. But in one respect she is right 

made: That the runic writing system follows the runic sequence of the older 
It is indeed doubtful whether Fuparks would have had this from the outset; 
and that the Fupark order is not in contact with the written 

world that the author had in mind, namely 

the northern Italian and Latin literacy of the Roman Empire, 

should also be safe. 


In Morris' case, it is not clear whether he sees the Fupark arrangement as 
essentially the oldest rune series or as the result 

did later manipulations of a once alphabetical order. 

He writes: 


The order of the runes of the fupark [...] does not correspond to any of the con- 
temporary alphabets. This deviation on the part of the fupark from the Mediter- 
ranean alphabets have long been a bane to runic scholars. It has led to specula 
tions varying in range from the mystical [...] to the geometrical [...] As is the 
case with the names of the runes, their order probably arose out of some 


mnemonic/conceptual device and the only tangible conclusion can be, as Arntz 
(1944: 85) said, 'that it is an old and generally Germanic 

Development is proven by the rune rows, which with surprising 

Equality always shows the [same] consequence [...]'.' 


Heizmann sees things similarly, and in his catalogue of problems he mentions 
citing the following point: 


The question is whether the peculiar arrangement of the runes in the Fupark series, which 
first documented in the Kylver inscription at the beginning of the 5th century, from the | 
Runic script, or whether this was a later stage of development 

Nevertheless, it is remarkable that we have almost contemporaneous evidence of 
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large geographical spread, so that we are definitely behind the 
must go back to the oldest evidence." 


But this does not mean that the Fupark series is very old 

Nothing follows from this about the oldest rune series, the Fuþark at the time 
its origin, the Ur- or Proto-Fupark, if the expression is 

is equipped with. 


To conclude this introduction, I will once again mention Düwel 
who here very clearly presupposes that in the creation 

of the Fupark "an alphabet template is not adopted as such 
[was]": [39 


So far, it has not been possible to explain how and why an Al- 

phabet template was not adopted as such, but was incorporated into the Futhark order 
the rune series. An interesting, but not yet seamless 

A convincing attempt at explanation by Seebold (1986, 1993) assumes a 

mystical purposes already rearranged into letter pairs template alpha- 

bet (RGA 10, p. 274). A new proposal on how the Futhark series 

Griffiths (1999) presents a new approach to the problem of 

relationship of the Ogam and on the basis of a Greek alphabet." 


Düwel does not mention Hempl's demonstration," briefly stated 

also at Arntz", that even a larger section of the Mediterranean 

Alphabet as st on the rune row, so that the understanding 

solution that the runes are nothing other than a Mediterranean 

rane alphabet, which was later modified - partly justifiably - 

regulations have been made, is irrefutable. The presupposition, 

that "an alphabet template is not adopted as such, but is incorporated into the 
Futhark order of the rune series", is therefore in question 


and actually already proven wrong. The fact that the order 

the runic arrangements of the letters in the Mediterranean alpha- 
praying, is most easily explained by the fact that in the 

Creation of the runes an alphabet was adopted; it allows 

in any case, the claim made without further justification 

(or the presupposition embedded in the indirect why-question) that 
this is not the case. 


I will show below that there is no reason to ignore the knowledge 

nisstand of 1898, namely that the development of the rune series as the 

of an alphabet began to decline, that it is rather 

worthwhile to continue working on this basis and thus to preserve the historical 
Fupark series better and better. Some of what I 

can be demonstrated with any of the Mediterranean alphabets. 
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In some places, however, it will become clear that partial sequences 

of the foot park can only be derived directly from the Phoenician alphabet. 
sen, not from one of the European alpha- 

This is in line with my detailed presentation of the 

Origin of the Fupark from the Phoenician-Punic writing system 

Carthage" and furthermore with my theory of centuries-long 

political, economic [gyg and cultural relations of the Phoenicians 

nizier with prehistoric Germania." 


28.2. The Fupark section pzst^ 


I mentioned several times above that the Fupark section is with the corresponding 
speaking subsequence of the Mediterranean alphabets. 

From this observation I have developed my own view, 

that the original order of the runes was the same as in the 

Mediterranean alphabets, i.e. ultimately the Phoenician alpha- 

bets.^ With this expectation one immediately notices that not far from 

This section contains the rune p, again just like in the Mediterranean 

rane alphabets: 


Latin: P - QRST 

Etruscan: P $ QRS T 

Western Greek: I (MP P 2 T 
Phoenician: p 3 qr 3 @ 
Fubark: what is your opinion 
translit.: poc e ZS t 


The first column is occupied everywhere, namely with a character in which 
If you look closely you will see the Phoenician Pe everywhere. Early 


Greek alphabets show the same open shape of Pi as the 

Phoenician alphabet.” In the Latin alphabet, the open arch 

Such a closure was not possible for the Fupark 

without further ado, because this shape was needed for the w- 

Rune P. Instead, the part of the 

arch is folded outwards, as if to emphasize the openness of the arch. 
This figure is actually attested in Old English, but with 

branch attached below; the form can also be found in the foot park of 
Charnay (Burgundy, around 580), but there with an additional right 
Hasta, so that it looks like a large W [g4; with extended 

vertical rush." By using this motif of the open arch at the 

other end of the hasta, the shape of the 
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Footparks on the Kylver Stone, the Grumpan Bracteate and in 

Old English inscriptions, K." In each of these ways, the three 

Runes w, I and p are sufficiently distinguished (here the Kylver-p with the 
two branches): 


The second column of the above compilation is in Latin and 

in the Fupark empty, because Latin and Germanic only have one 

only sibilant, which was repeated by the Phoenician Shin, 5, 

which had increasingly taken on the sound value [s]. 

The third column is empty in the Fupark because there are no translations in Germanic. 
application for a q (just as, strictly speaking, there was no such thing in the 

where you could just as well write KV or CV as QV 

kónnen). This means that p is already moving closer to zst in the rune series. 


Now, of course, one would expect from the Mediterranean alphabets 

not pzst, but prs t. To remedy this apparent deficiency, 

we must remember that the Fupark series does not come to us in its original 
Germanic expression, but only in North Germanic 

and West Germanic inscriptions from the 5th century AD; 

and as is well known, the Proto-Germanic voiced fricative *z in 

North and West Germanic through rhotacism to an r-like 

Sound, +r; and that is exactly what is meant when we look at the historical 
Fupark sequence pzst. But if we use the above example 


even 
Fupark: p--Zz St 
North and West Germanic p - - RS t 


write, we only need to assume that in the proto-Germanic 
schen part *prst the old r was replaced by the new r, and 
we have a sequence of four runes from the Mediterranean Al- 
literate people regained their independence. 


Gutenbrunner emphasizes that with regard to the change from z to x, “the 

Runic writing is not clear.” One should expect r instead of z but 

at the latest for the period from the 6th century and then until the 9th century. 
hundred, after which [g4 « coincided with r.” Since an exchange of liquida 

r with a sibilant z would remain incomprehensible, one must from the above 
Argumentation concludes that the development of the r-holding of the z 

took place before the consolidation of the Fupark, as this 
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in the earliest Fupark inscription, which appears on the Kylver Stone, 
which Düwel generally dates to the 5th century AD,” by Düwel and Heiz- 
man is dated to the beginning of the 5th century." The Rhotazis- 

mus is therefore not later than about 400 for North Germanic. 

Since the Lower Rhine matron inscriptions of the 2nd and 3rd 

Century in the dative plural ending +-i-mz” of the i-stem Na- 

men -s for -z (AFLIMS, VATVIMS [6 times], SAITCHAMIMIS/ 

SAITHAMIMS, GABIMS)," one might - assuming that 

This sound change in North and West Germanic occurred approximately simultaneously. 
tively — one cannot be mistaken if one dates Rhotacism to the 4th century. 
laid. 


28.3. The new and the old r 


Let us ask where in the conversion of the new r (the old z) the 

pushed old r has remained, it becomes clear that not only a 

There has not been a complete displacement, but rather a complete swap. 

To understand this, one must first separate k and g from their position in the 
Remove Fupark immediately before w. The original location of k is 

according to the identification of all alphabets behind j. Also g is not at its 
alphabetical place (and also does not have its alphabetical 

cal form); it is obviously for phonetic reasons directly related to K 

This gives us, instead of the attested Fupark sequence, ar 

kg wh the preceding these changes or insertions 

Sequence ta rw h. And here you can see that the displaced r next to w is 
lands, although not immediately behind w, where z has its traditional 

place in the alphabet" and thus x has its origin, as can be seen in the 
following compilation, but immediately before [g43 w, i.e. 

at least in direct contact with w, which in a random 

Reorganization would have been highly unlikely. 


Etruscan: EFZH 

Greek: E (F) ZH 

Phoenician: hwzh 

X 

Fupark: ta rwh (ar [kg] wh) 


As I later realized, Hempl had already come this far. 
men." And in my opinion this is already enough to secure the 
The view that the runic script was nothing else than 
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was an adopted Mediterranean alphabet. But my 
first result encourages you to keep searching. 


28.4. On the relationship between p-rune and d-rune 


Third in the Fupark series is the rune that we are now dealing with 

its English name Thorn, b. This rune is by form, 

Sound similarity and early position in the rune series nothing other than 
the alphabetic d, namely the Latin D, the Greek Delta and 

the Phoenician Dalet. The early position of the Thorn sign in the 

Rune row, namely only one position compared to the original d 

is another indication that the original rune series 

a Mediterranean alphabet. 


Since the alphabetical template did not have a Thorn, the alphabetical 

tic d (as runic Thorn, b) initially on the Germanic /d/- 

Phoneme also represents the voiceless interdental fricative /0/. 

Over time, however, it was evidently felt to be inconvenient to have one or 
the same rune for the two frequently occurring phonemes /0/ and /d/ 

and a new rune for /d/ was created by combining 

duplication of the Thorn sign, N." (It is unlikely that at that time 

It must have been known that the Thorn symbol was 

itself stood for /d/, not for /0/.) That this is the sequence of events 
was, indeed that the d-rune was even added relatively late, 

is recognized by the fact that this rune, as is usual for new letters, 

was placed at the end of the row [344, where it was preserved in the foot parks 
penultimate or last letter is: The Kylver-Fubark ends in do, 

the footparks of the bracteates of Vadstena and Grumpan end on o 

d 


The Thorn rune, P, is in origin nothing other than the 

alphabetical d, can be recognized not least by their names. These are 

thuris etc. « *purisaz 'Thurse, disease demon, giant' in the Conti- 
nentalgermanen and porn « xpurnaz 'thorn' in England." Both 

Names begin with xpur-. This is immediately apparent when you 

taken into account that this rune was used in the creation of the original 
rune series denoted the phoneme /d/, so that the original 

Rune name did not begin with *pur(i)-, but with xdur(i). This follows 

from the acrophony principle, according to which the names of the runes with 


had to begin with the same sound that the respective rune stood for.” 
This xdura- or *duri- is the beginning of the Germanic 

Words for 'gate' and 'door', and this in turn is the translation of 
Dalet, the Semitic name of the letter d. — This is, by the way, 
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one of the connections that the origin of the original 

Runic series directly from the Phoenician alphabet; because 

Even among the Greeks, and even more so among the Etruscans and Romans, 
the Semitic meaning of the letter names is lost," so that Delta 

(« Dalet) in Greek no longer meant 'Tor/Tiir', 

but only designated the letter." 


When the original xdur(i) rune no longer stood for /d/ but only 
was still used for /0/, because the new d-rune 

had to be replaced by the X acrophonic 

Naming principle for rune names the d-name of the p-rune by 

a p-name. This was done [g45 by the described 

minimal change in the sound of the old name. — That this 

Change of the b-rune's role, i.e. the addition of the d-rune, 
happened relatively late, can be seen once again in the fact that 
different Germanic groups used different names, 

that a common Germanic name did not yet exist or 

was not sufficiently stable to appear uniform everywhere 

step." 


28.5. The a-rune 


In the Fupark, the fourth letter following b is the a-rune. This is easy to 
understand: In the Phoenician alphabet, d (Dalet) is followed by A (He), which 
if the larynx is weakly pronounced, a letter for the vowel e 

This is also the case when it is incorporated into the original rune 

series. However, we must take into account that the oldest 

the traditional Fupark does not reflect the original Germanic sound level, 

but the North Germanic. In North Germanic, however (as 

In West Germanic (also in West Germanic) long e became long a. 


That the a-rune originally denoted an e-sound can also be 
regardless of the assumption of a direct origin from Phoenician 
hiss-alphabetic [g46 He plausible. Gutenbrun- 

ner to the change from long æ [= Proto-Germanic €] to long a: 


Perhaps the a-rune still denotes a very open é-sound, because in 

Nomfinative] S[in]g[ular] M[asculinum] of the an-stems regularly stands -a for 
germ. -&n: around 400 gudija [ek gudija ungandin on the stone of North- 

huglen] = Goth. gudja 'priest', Aisl. without j-suffix gope, where the Aisl. form 


requires an e-sound. See also the Lappish loan word miekka, which 
an Urn[Norse| -€- attested, opposite Urn. 3rd century mákia [... ala maki(j)a 
on the sword ferrule of Vimose], ISl. macker, Goth. mékeis 'sword'. 
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Furthermore, it should be remembered that the a-rune in Old English Fuborc stands for the 
z-sound, while for the a- and the o-sound (the latter by "Ver- 

dulling" before nasal) diacritically modified variants 

the a-rune. For the history of Old English 

long e" there are two views, firstly that it is unchanged original- 

manic €, and secondly that it initially the development 

development to West Germanic long a and then to e- 

position." Since the lowering of é, too long a a 

Consequence of the only North and West Germanic origin of the 

more closed &,-phoneme, which, however, in the Anglian dialect of Old 

English (as well as Gothic) did not take place," says 

that the lowering of é; to à is not common West Germanic. 

At least in English, é has always remained an e-sound. It is 

It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Anglo-Saxons left the continent, 
before the development of é; into long a reached its goal; that is, 

that the first of the two views suggested above is the more correct one. 

The runological application is that the so-called a-rune, F, 

not only in the oldest Old Norse, for which Gutenbrunner is mentioned above, but 
also up to Old English Fuporc continuously denotes an e-sound. 

nete, as the development of é; into long a only in the later Old Norse 

and in non-Anglo-Frisian West Germanic their 

completion." 


The fact that the a-rune covered the e-range for a long time explains 

at the same time the fact that an e-rune was added to the Futhark only late in 

was added, [g47 which can be seen from the fact that e in the post-range of the Al- 
phabets stands, that is, in relation to the Fupark, behind the t-rune. The 

Alphabet originally ended — and so in Phoenician — with the 

Letters z. For example, what is behind T in the Latin alphabet, 

are all later ingredients: VXY Z. 


It is also evident from the a-rune that it is nothing other than 

the corresponding letter of the Mediterranean alphabets, where 

Of course, "corresponding" to the consideration of language history 

belongs, here the change from long e to long a. Also the shape 

of a, F, or its left-oriented face as on the Kylver Stone. 

counterpart, is nothing other than that of the Phoenician - there always after 
left-oriented — He, with reduction of the number of branches from three 

to two as well as in Het (there from three to two, N, and, in the Scandinavian 
Dinavic inscriptions, on one, N). 
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28.6. The Fupark sequence ba 


With the episode ba we now have another part of the 

Fupark series, which is modeled on the Mediterranean Alpha 

pray. If we take together what has been said about b and a, then 
The following correspondences arise: 


Latin: EN 

Etruscan: DE 

Greek: 4 E 
Phoenician: dh" 
Fubark: p F 
Transliteration: ba 


28.7. The problem of the xingwaz rune y 


For the *xingwaz rune with the sound value [9]” and the oldest form 
of a circle, a diamond or a square" has no theorem of origin 

orie has so far presented a convincing explanation." The 

developed the view that the original rune series the arrangement 
its Phoenician alphabetic original, offers for the first time a 
casual statement." 


In the foot park all three nasals are thoroughly dislocated: n stands between 
h and i/j; m and y are separated by the also dislocated I, in the 

Subsection of the alphabet, which originally (in Phoenician) began with t 
(Taw) ended, namely between be on the one hand and the last two 

Runes, do and od, on the other hand. From this we can learn about the origin 
the p-rune. You have to pay attention to the position of the nasals in the 
Look at the lage alphabet. There is the sequence of m (Mem) and n (Nun) 

of course m n. 

What follows in the Phoenician alphabet? It is followed by s (Samek). This was 
but already in Phoenician practically superfluous because $ (Schin) 

took on the sound value [s]; and indeed the letter 8 is in 

Greek, Latin and also the original runic alphabet for 

the phoneme /s/ has been adopted, while the alphabetic s is 

was unnecessarily skipped. 

But if it was skipped, what followed in the original Ru- 

nen alphabet? This was followed by f (Ayin), in the pre-Phonician alphabet the 
Image of an eye ("Ayin means 'eye'), in the Phoenician alphabet 

a circle. The sound value was originally that of a voiced pharyngeal 

galen fricative; but in Late Phoenician of the West, all 
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Laryngeal very weakened, so that they were often confused. Now 
the adapters "can of course simply ignore Ayin, just as they 


yes, even other letters that do not have a phonetic matching 

were able to assign the sound of speech to their own language, 

for example ¢ (Tet) and s (Sade). However, the adapters have apparently 
had a better idea: Instead of the alphabetical section with the two 

to set up the nasal letter as mn, they have, closer to the template 
following, leave the ^Ayin letter standing and give it a Germanic 

Sic speech sound, the third nasal, whereby the peculiar 

Pronunciation of this laryngeal as a rear voiced continuous sound a 
Contribution to the interpretation as a rear nasal — the Germanic nasals 
are also voiced continuous sounds — delivered [g49 may have (this 

Of course, only if the sound of this laryngal in late Phoenicia is still 
was reminded): 


Phoenician: mn (sfx 
Ur-Fupark: +M + n? 
Transliteration: tm ny 


So there were once the three nasal speech sounds of Germanic 

Side by side. Only later was this piece of phonetic system 

destroyed by rearrangements. I have not yet found out the reasons for this. 
can determine. 


It should be clear that this reconstruction of the tingwaz rune is not 
any of the Mediterranean alphabets, but precisely that 

Phoenician. Only there is the circle a consonant sign, while it 

in the Greek and Latin alphabet to the vowel sign (for /o/) 

had become. 


28.8. The Fupark section m | y 


Let us return to the sequence reconstructed in the previous section 
the nasal in the original runic alphabet! Immediately before 

the alphabet part mn (s) © is written / (Lamed): / mn (s) x. The 
runic adaptation was the following: 
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Phoenician: Im n (s) f 
Ur-Fupark: +f Mis5 
Transliteration:*] mn N 


One may now assume that from this section n is initially dislocated 
was — as I said, for reasons that I have not yet been able to determine. 
This section was shortened to the following sequence: 


Ur-Fupark o0o M o 


translit. +] m ) 


This section has been closed in the alphabetical post-section 

dislocated where it stands in the foot park between be and do or od. Again 
therefore [I do not know why this deployment took place, 

nor why the order changed from +*1 my to mly. 

But one thing seems certain to me: This Fubark section 

proves once again that the original rune series is nothing else 

res than the alphabet. The juxtaposition of the l- and the m- 

Rune would have evidential value; that a third rune, p, is in this association, 
prohibits the acceptance of an order without original orientation 

repetition of the alphabet. — Hempl writes: 


The Runic alphabet is based on an alphabet in which z had its original place 
and value [...] as found in the Semitic and in the Greek alphabets; in others 
words, it is now simply impossible to look to the Latin alphabet as the source 
"The runes are a symbol of the ancient world. 


That is correct. However, the *ingwaz rune also includes a Greek 
(or Etruscan) origin of the runes: Already in Greek 

schen was the letter "Ayin with the sound value of a voiced 
pharyngal fricative, [2], as a vowel, o (omicron). 

That it occurs in Germanic as a consonant sign, ©, 0 or © for [n], 
seems, the derivation of the runes directly from the Phoenician 
ian alphabet. 
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28.9. The Fupark section whnij 


Let us now consider the Fupark section whni j. In the previous section 
We have already determined the average by comparing it with the alphabet, 
that n was detached from the nasal dressing and dislocated. Before 

In any case, it was not between h and j. This shortens the part- 

piece to ^whi j. Furthermore, i is not part of the original runic 

series; the Phoenician alphabet did not contain any vowel signs. 

If we remove it, the section shortens further to *wh j. 


In the Phoenician alphabet, the section from w (Waw) to j (Yod) 

as follows: wzhtj (Waw Zayin Het Tet Yod). Da : (Tet) 

was not included in the rune series because in Germanic 

There was no equivalent, this section is shortened with regard to 

the runic adaptation to wz A j. But we already know that the 

z-rune was moved to the r-position after the rhotacism as R. 

This means that z is not to be expected at this point either. What 

We can therefore expect [gs; the local runic adaptation of the remaining 
letters, so w A j. That would be runic +whj, so exactly that, 

what we have just reconstructed on the runic side. 


The subsequence whj contained in the section whn ij, ge- 

more precisely the subsequence *wzhj existing before the r/R exchange, is therefore 
a piece of the rune series as it existed before these changes. 

This more original rune series thus proves to be 

essentially identical to the Phoenician alphabet. 


28.10. The Fubark section fup 


Earlier I showed how to get to the beginning of the Fupark, fup, 

can be understood if you know the first, third and fourth letters 

of the Phoenician alphabet according to the semantic principle: f 

(xfehu "cattle") according to the shape and meaning of the first letter 

? CAlep *cattle')*, u (*arus 'aurochs') according to shape and meaning 

of the third letter g (Gaml) '(folk etymological) camel'" and b 

(xpurisaz 'giant', xburnaz 'thorn') according to the shape and meaning of the 
fourth letter d (Dalet) "gate, door', where original xdur(i)- 

"Gate, door" was acrophonically modified into * pur(i)- when the p-rune 

by adding the d-rune it was specialized to the phoneme /0/." 

That the alphabet adaptation according to the semantic principle began 

is understandable: The first letter, ? (Alep), stood for a 

Consonant, /?/, the glottal stop, which the Proto-Germanic language considered to be 
did not have a distinctive sound; and the Greeks — and 
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by the Germanic tribes at He — practiced method of converting the consonant 

ignore and use the letter according to the acrophony principle as a sign 

chen for the vowel [gs a — a tense, long à — to understand, 

led to nothing for the Germanic peoples, because the Proto-Germanic language, in contrast, 
contrast to Greek did not have a long a-vowel." But the procedure 

The improvement of semantic adaptation could only be carried out as long as 

the meaning of the Phoenician letter names was known. 

breaks off exactly at the point where a book- 

letter, namely A (He), can no longer be adapted according to this principle 

could, because the meaning of the Semitic letter name was forgotten 


n 


Was. 


28.11 The problem of the b-rune: Older proposals 


The Fubark begins with the runes fup, which, according to the above 
the reconstruction reproduced in the section to the first, third and 
fourth letter of the alphabet. This raises the 

Question why the second letter, b, with the easily understandable 


Name Bet 'house', was not also semantically adapted, bad 

And more importantly: why it seems not to have been adapted at all. 
I have already made various assumptions about 

why the second position of the foot park is not b, but u, e.g. 

that a xhás-rune, h, based on Ber, was formed by the adaptation of the 
Letter /: (Het) as xhaglaz rune xh (xhaglaz 'hail') superfluous 

and that the oldest rune row before that step 

the First Sound Shift, in which the Mediae became 

Tenues were shifted — and b in Indo-European and thus in 
Pre-Germanic was so rare that perhaps there is no reason 

saw to represent this speech sound. The problem still plagues me 
always, and now I see further possibilities of solving the 

Problem. [353 


One possibility is that a semantic principle consisting of 

Bet gained b (*b2 'building, building, house?) from a language ex- 
ternal ground. The b-rune of the Fupark is 

in shape and position not easily comparable with the b of the Phoenician 
ian alphabet. Judging by its appearance, the 

Letter even comes from the Greco-Latin alphabet tradition. 

men. It seems to be the first rune that corresponds to the original 

Rune series, it is the first rune in the aftermath 

of the alphabet, immediately after the t-rune, which represents the last 
Letters of the Phoenician alphabet, z (Taw), were adapted. 
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Addition of this sign for the phoneme /b/ Could be a 
original xbü-rune tb from the developing Fuþark 
have been repressed." 


It is also possible that when adapting the alphabet to b 

(Bet) and later, when the need increases, the b-rune is added. 

perhaps borrowed from the Greco-Latin tradition. 

nend, but perhaps also the p-rune after the pattern of the w-rune 

by folding and closing the upper and lower branches 

transforming." This would have a parallel with the g-rune, which also only 
later — but immediately after its voiceless counterpart k — 

seems to have been inserted. [gs4 


28.12 The problem of the b-rune: A new proposal 


In view of this problem, it is advisable to take a look at the ways 

of occurrence." In the Fubark of the half-column of Breza (around 520) p 
the Kylver figure described above, but with a second 

(right) hasta, which closes the letter again, b, however, seems 

to be completely missing, t is immediately followed by e and m." 


In the oldest foot park, on the Kylver Stone (around 400), b appears his 
This is usually referred to as a transfer from the opposite 

opposite writing direction, as is the case with the a-rune, which 

also appears to be reversed. However, this is not necessarily an explanation 
In the Phoenician alphabet, 5 (Bet) has its closed arch 

to the left (as in our number 9), and the three downward pointing 
Branches of ^ (He), the model of the a-rune, are also left at its 

Hasta attached." The b-rune could therefore be nothing other than 

the letter 5 (Bet), with doubling of the bow, otherwise 

the changing writing direction a confusion with the w-rune — 

P, square P — would be possible, which also only has an upper arch on 

of their E." Turned clockwise this results in the rune form B, 

square 5. 


In the foot park of the Vadstena Bracteate (Sweden, around 550) stands the b- 
Rune in its angular form B at the place where on the Kylver Stone 

and also otherwise p stands; at the b-position b stands again, but with 

round arches, D." Here the b-rune has literally replaced the p-rune 

- possibly because, at least to our knowledge, 

hardly found in runic texts anyway, namely outside of Fuparken, 

was used." 


Overall, I think it is most likely that b 
(Bet) as b-rune and p (Pe) as p-rune directly from the Phoenician 
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ian alphabet and that b was early in the alphabetical 

was moved to the next area, while p retained its alphabetical place. 
Like almost all runes and without exception all dislocated runes, 

b also held a new name there; because the Germanic name, 

*berkanan ‘birch rice'", derives from the Phoenician original Bet 
*House' does not win. 


28.13. Review and additions 


For some sections of the Fupark it has now been shown that they have the arrangement 
the letters in the Phoenician alphabet, for other 
that they are dislocated parts of the alphabet. 


For the letter d (Dalet) a ge- 

history can be reconstructed, which explains the origin of the b-rune and its 
both names — xpurisaz 'giant' and *purnaz 'thorn' — as well as 

explains the late addition of a d-rune. This explanation presupposes 

the adapters the knowledge of the Phoenician alphabet and its 

acrophonic letter names: 


phoniz. dalet 'door, gate' for /d/ according to the acrophony principle 


— germ. xduri-/dura- “door, gate” for /d/ together with /0/ through semantic-pho- 
nological adaptation 


— germ. xpur(i)- 'giant', 'thorn' for /0/ according to the acrophony principle 


Coincidentally, in the case of d (Dalet), the semantic and phonological 
cal adaptation to the same result, a rune for /d/ (extended to 

/0/), which makes it all the more understandable that the adapters will be 
Letters, A — the meaning of the Semitic letter name He 

was lost -, continue phonologically: 


Phoenicia. (h)e > Urgerm. xé > north and west German. à 

By reducing b to d (Dalet) and a to (A)e (He) 

will also be a part of the old alphabetical arrangement of the runes 
reconstructed: 


phoniz. Dalet He — Urgerm. P. F (xd/0 +ê) > NW-germ. ba 
The position of the z-rune (or R-rune) could be determined by taking into account 


of rhotacism (z » x) than that of the old r, where 
this is placed almost exactly in the position of the alphabetical z-position. 
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was brought, so that the impression of a job swap between the two 
central liquidae. 


Al! but this is only understandable on the basis of a primal 

original Phoenician-alphabetic arrangement of the runes and 

taking into account the language history over the period from 

the proto-Germanic [gss creation of the runes (5th - 3rd century 

BC)" are among the earliest runic evidences (from the first quarter 

of the 1st century AD) or the oldest known footpaths (from 

the 5th century AD). Düwel is therefore wrong when he 

temporal distance from the end of possible Carthaginian activities in 
Germania (end of the 3rd century BC) and the beginning of the Ru- 

“I see the inscriptional tradition as a flaw in my theory." 

The opposite is true: Without this period of time, the numerous 

Changes compared to the alphabet, which lead to the historic Fupark 

and especially those that involved language changes such as z > r and é > 
à assume no accommodation at all. It is, among other things, 

whose very chronological coincidence of the earliest runic tradition and 
of Roman activities in Western and Central Europe, which, in view of the 
significant in-house developments of the Fupark the acceptance of its over- 
from Latin — this is the interpretation favoured by Düwel. 


sung” — exclude. 


I could not clarify the position of the b-rune in the alphabetical 

After all, an original adaptation could be 

of b as well as of p from the Phoenician alphabetic template reconstructed 
structure, although I did not want to rule out alternatives. 


Finally, the origin of the *ingwaz rune y could also be traced back to 
Position, shape and sound value from the letter f (“Aiyin) of the 
Phoenician alphabet, and only from this, since 

This letter is already used in the Greek alphabets as a vowel sign. 
chen was reinterpreted. 


The Fupark does not prove to be something new that was created 

was used to write the oldest preserved runic documents, 

but as the result of at least two hundred years of history 

history in which the rune series was exposed to internal and external influences. 
The internal influences include the sound changes, the 

the phonetic interpretation of some runes and, as we have seen, in 

In at least one case the order of the runes has also changed. 

External influences include contact with other writing 

systems in cultural contact, such as the addition of signs for which there is 
There was no model in the Phoenician original of the oldest rune series, 

for example the i-rune |, which is phonetically correctly positioned to the j-rune 
whose model itself belonged to the original alphabet, 
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and the o-rune $, which by its shape is an adaptation of the Greek 

Latin o and by their position at the fas; end of the Fupark series 

as a late addition." These external influences 

could also include the slashing of the r-rune R, 

which we get from the comparison of the Latin R with the Greek P 

(Rho), a diacritic for which there is no other name in the Phoenician world. 
There is no precedent. However, there is a need for additional 
Identification also within the rune system in order to 

difference to the w-rune P. Furthermore, an internal 

development of the rune in competition with the u-rune is conceivable, 

which I will come back to below. The e-rune is also a later hint 

addition, perhaps derived from Latin and Alpine, which 

by creating a connection (M or M} of two i-runes under 

was separated, but perhaps it also arose from E by rotation. 


n 


28.14. Synthesis 


The considerations presented in this essay seem to me to be 
new situation has arisen. We now see - partly better, partly 
for the first time — some probable development steps that lead to the historical 


We also know that the oldest, pre- 

layered rune series was an adaptation of the alphabet, whereby after 
Above only the Phoenician alphabet itself comes into consideration, 
namely, as I have already tried to make plausible, in his 
Carthaginian characteristics. The resulting task must be to 

to reconstruct the adapted Ur-Fupark or Proto-Fupark. A 

The first, but certainly not the last draft could look like this: 


hen": [gsg 


? bog d howxdtgklomus fPpsqr $t 
FoR AN 252%, S xg 3g of 1ae T 
fbuxde wz hj kl mn yn prs 


The following underlined sections of this alphabetical original 
Fuparks have left their mark in historic Fupark: 


fb utde wz hjk 1 mn ppr st 


From such a primal park, the historical 
Fupark. As a first example of early steps, I present the 
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Change from long e to long a and the dislocation of the b-rune 
represents: 


4 et at ae dee $« T HH o K NETSB 
f utda wz hj ki mn yp rstb 


The exchange of the z- and r-runes according to rhotacism (z » x) 

and the borrowing of the i-rune, which phonetically correctly corresponds to the j-rune 
was added, as well as the e-rune, which, as for new letters cha- 

characteristically, added at the end, is as follows: 


Phe Pe DOPOHOboc$ € Pe ee Ee TRM 
fuxdar whi jki mnygpRst be 


Why k was moved before w and n before i, furthermore the remaining 
sonorous stretch of | my - even with the interchange of | and m — 
to the end of the row, I have not yet understood. But here is the 
Result: [gs9 


LAORE One T Nb SOR aS. TBE to 
f u'dar kwh nij pRs t be ml y 


Finally, the d-rune was added, replacing the /d/ and /& 

covering b-rune was specialized to /0/, and finally o. At the same time 
I note that u approached the open r in shape and r on the 

tucked-in closed shape avoided: 


Pb oP Re WN Se RRS. TERMAT SMS 
f ubarkwhnij pRs t be ml pdo 


As you can see, through these sound changes, rearrangements, 

modifications and additions gradually adapted to the traditional foot park. 
Only the so-called i-rune, 1, is missing, which probably comes from phonetic 
reasons - as closed e, 65? - as i was placed to j, and 

correspondingly g to k. 


NPER XP At SER SAVE AT ee WR 


f ubarkgwhnijipRstbemlygdo 
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With these additions, the Fupark is complete. The open 

questions that I have highlighted and thus work for the 

future. But the basic thesis that the original Fupark was nothing other than 
the Phoenician alphabet (in its Carthaginian form), seems 

proved to me. [ggg 
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Greek archaic 

Alphobele Old Trusk 

Jeh (Thera : 

Sound- Ahiram milks Meša Phónik. Melos) alphobele 
value 73th century 12th century 9th century 8th century 8/2 century 
^KKK€XAA0Aa 

b 9 gy 9 ^24 KRI 60 B o 

. 7 SM TAT^9 «€ g 

d > AAAd D d 

33 AA AEe Re 

wVYypYyRv 


2 


z TI x I t$: {2 

b AAH HA BH he B h 

t © € © bth so th 

j &@2 3 Z 2 WW"! | 34 

kw sc G^ 4X KKEE K & 

1 é 6€ L € MANI VI 

m $ $ 5$ 4M Mm |" m 

& © 9» N FENG P au 

2 fT + BH 5 

0 e o 0Q OC 0 QO o 

GE S x TER OP PR 

4 kr Ms MMS 

99 TP POa Qq 

ee Y g "V PPE F ÉD 

o ww ww $ £é S 

t X —x X xF TYt Tt 

w yy VYu YF u 

Vk + k 

Fig. 6. Phoenician and Old European writing!). o ph 
1) The table is according to the documents at JENSEN, Ge- Y kh 


a Amaun © 


history of writing. 


Fig. 2. Phoenician, ancient Greek and Etruscan alphabets 
(from Arntz 1944: 26) 
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Addendum to section 28.7 


The Phoenician letter f (Ayin), a circle, ©, which stands for a voiced 
back continuous consonant, viz. a voiced pharyngeal fricative, what 
adopted as a letter for the vowel o by the Greeks and then by the 
Etruscans and by the Romans; the circle still symbolizes vowel pho- 

nemes in all western alphabets. But in Germanic the circle letter © (also, 
in more runic style, a square or a rhombus, 5 or ©) — named the tingwaz 
rune — was adopted as symbolizing a voiced back continuant consonant, 

the velar nasal [5]. Clearly a reinterpretation of the model of the circle 
rune as a consonant is better in the case of the Phoenician © (“Ayin), a 
consonant symbol, than in the case of the Greek, Etruscan, and Latin 0, 

a vowel letter. 


But the match in the Phoenician case is even better than this. In an e- 
letter of 9 August 2009 Jason Collett (South Africa) writes: "Henry 
Sweet and von der Gabelentz advised beginners in Arabic to substitute 

ng if they couldn't pronounce ^Ayin. Interestingly, Hebrew ^Ayin is 
transcribed as ag, but with a small preceding superscript n, in Wigram's 
Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, in other words 

approximating "Ayin as ng." As a matter of fact, in Wright's Grammar 


of the Arabic language one can read: 


[ Ain, the Hebrew “Ayin] is a strong (but to [most] Europeans, as well as 

Turks and Persians, unpronounceable) guttural. ...It is described as produced by 
a smart compression of the upper part of the windpipe and forced emission of 

the breath. It is wrong to treat it, in any of the Semitic languages, as a mere 
vowel letter, or (worse still) as a nasal n or ng" (Wright 1896: 6; my 
emphasis). 


Needless to say a teacher's no-no presupposes precisely what his admo- 
nition is supposed to prohibit. The Ancient Greeks and the Early Ger 
mans apparently were the first offenders, the former substituting a vo- 
wel, the latter the velar nasal. Evidently only the Phoenician theory of 
runic origins allows an explanation for the Germanic assignment of the 
sound of [p] to the runic circle letter (0, 5, 9), and for naming it 
*ingwaz. A modern phonetic analysis even confirms that the pronuncia 
tion of “Ayin is sometimes slightly nasalized" (Kastner 1981: 49). 


Thus, already this single argument requires the assumption of intent 
sive contact between the Early Germans and the Phoenicians, with lite- 


rate bilingual individuals working on the alphabet adaptation project. 
The cumulative evidence provided for such contact in this chapter and 
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in Vennemann 2006c seems to me to make it difficult to contest the 


thesis. 
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Germanic Archaeology 65.) Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 
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and Astrid van Nahl (Bonn) for advice and assistance in text design. 


On the Kylver-Stein. I thank Dr. Joachim Henkel for the 

Homepage (http://www.geschichte-skandinavien.de/futhark.html) available 
Photo provided. Redrawing from Düwel 2008: 2 (after Aslak Lies- 

tøl). 


Duwel 2008: 7. 


When writing the names of the Semitic letters, I follow 
Brekle (1994: 94-103). 


Spurkland 2005: 5 f. 


This idea that the order of the runes is a conscious act 

of voting when the system was created, is also found 

already in Wimmer: “What reasons motivated the old rune master 

have to abandon the Latin letter sequence and choose precisely those 
which we find in the oldest runic alphabet, [...], we can now 

of course not decide in detail” (Wimmer 1887: 142, quoted in 

Morris 1988; 20). 


Spurkland 2005: 4. Especially in the runic inscriptions from the Roman period, 
As in the older runic inscriptions, however, a 
such practical need for communication at all. 


E.g. Morris 1988, Antonsen 2002, Vennemann 2006c. 
Krause 1970, 8 7. 

Krause 1970, 8 17. 

2002: 636. 


Seim 2007: 158, 159. — The latter is correct, although at least the Fupark 
Part is easy to explain. The continuation of the last quote 

seems rather strange to me: “Rather, she [the 

Order of the runes in the Fupark, TV] — as well as the runes themselves — 
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that the designer(s) worked largely independently 

even if another scripture had served as a template” (p. 

159). The author seems to consider it possible that the rune 

font was “constructed” without any other font as a template. This would be 

The extreme opposite position to that developed below, according to which the Fupark 
is merely an adapted and historically developed alphabet. 

1997: 56. 


1997: 55, 

1997: 55, 

Morris1988: 109. 

2010: 12. 

Duwel 2008: 178. 

Hempl 1898, As far as I can tell, Hempl is only mentioned in Düwel (2008: 176) 
as one of the proponents of the thesis of an archaic-Greek origin of the 
Fuparks mentioned. 

Arntz 1944: 87, 

See Vennemann 2006c. 


See Vennemann 2004a, 2005. 


Only the inscription on the Kylver Stone deviates from this arrangement, where Y p 
to p Y is adjusted. 


See the table at the end of this article. 

Pe Sade Qop Resh Shin Tav. 

See also the tables on Phoenician, colonial Phoenician and early Greek 
alphabets in Brekle (1994: pp. 93, 111 and 113, 115). - Still in 

In the classical and modern Greek alphabet, Pi is open. 


Cf. Arntz 1944: 68. 


A corresponding single and double execution of a motif is 
known from the z-rune, A and Y next to X. 


Gutenbrunner 1951, $ 25.2. 
Gutenbrunner 1951, 88 25.2, 63. 
Duwel 2008: 24. 

Düwel and Heizmann 2006: 9. 


Old Norse has phonetic *-i-mz > -i-mR, cf. Gutenbrunner 
1951, 8 75. 


See Vennemann 2003a: 96 f. 


Namely in Phoenician, Greek and Etruscan, not in Latin. 
ian alphabet, making the latter a possible alphabet of origin for the 


Fupark is eliminated. See the Hempl quote below in section 28.8. 
He Waw Zayin Het. 
Cf. Hempl 1898: 371. 


Possibly this additional letter is, as undoubtedly also some 
others were borrowed from other alphabets through cultural contact. 
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43. 
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See Arntz 1944: 65f., 85 and Plate IX, Morris 1988: 108, Düwel 2008: 9. 
See Arntz 1944: 189f., Krause 1970: 28f., Düwel 2008: 198. 


To be more precise, it must be called the principle of speaking acrophony. 
Alpha for a, beta for b, etc. are also acrophonic in Greek; but 

A/pha and Beta only refer to their letters and do not mean anything 
outside the writing system. Unlike in the Semitic writing system, which 
is broadly speaking-acrophonic: "Alep does not only refer to the letter 
ben, which stands for the speech sound /?/, but also means something 
outside the world of writing, namely 'Rind'; and Ber does not refer to 
only the sound /b/, but also means 'house'. The Germanic 

Writing system is the only one of all those considered here that 

the Semitic speaking-acrophonic, for example, the name of the first 
Rune, *fehu, acrophonically denotes the speech sound /f/, in addition 
but ("speaking-acrophonic") also means "cattle". 


See the previous note. 


This argument for a Semitic model of the runes is similar 
already in Bang (1997), who, however, erroneously assumed a pre-Phoenician pre- 
location for the runic script. 


Arntz writes: "In England, on the other hand, we have [in contrast to the 
Gothic, TV] with conscious and emphatically Christian reinterpretation 
nen, if the name in the Rune Song is born and in a part of our hand- 
writings (eg St. Gallen) with genuine Germanization appears as a thorn" 
(Arntz 1944: 190). Similarly, Düwel: "One expects that original 


Names that were offensive from a Christian point of view were replaced by new ones, 
This clearly shows the old English language” (Düwel 2008: 200). 

But it does not explain why the Old English name with the same 

Letter sequence x pur- begins like the replaced name; in accordance with 

the acrophony principle — and other restrictions for the (always 

There is no such thing as a substantive name for the runes — if there were dozens 
other names have been considered. Arntz and Düwel (and also other 

Authors I have compared) have neither an explanation for the English 

ic *burnaz name nor for the continental xpurisaz name. That the 

English name the continental name, for whatever reason also in- 

mer, is also an unsupported assumption: I have 

found no evidence for the view that the English 

*burnaz name is younger than the continental xpurisaz name. That the 

* purisaz name would have been tabooed as pagan, is also because 

nig probably, because Old English byrs 'demon, giant' is rarer 

as ent 'giant' and eoten 'giant, monster, enemy [actually "Jüte"]', but 

is recorded as a gloss and even appears in Beowulf (v. 426) 

comes. 


54. 


58. 


59. 


60. 
61. 
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Early Germanic did not have [h], but only the [h] that was created by the 
First sound shift from [kh] resulting velar fricative [x]. 
Gutenbrunner 1951: 32 f. 


Long æ predominates in West Saxon. In all other dialects, 

practically always long e. Frisian also has e. See Campbell 1969, 

$128. 

See Campbell 1969, $ 129, note 1. 

See Vennemann 1994d: 208-211. 

Unfortunately, no independent Gothic rune-writing tradition can be identified, 


where one can prove a development of the runic e- and a-writing 
and could use this to check my above reconstruction. 


Dalet He. 


This is the predominant interpretation in recent accounts. I follow it 
despite the reservations in Birkmann 1995; 13-15. 


See Amtz 1944: 69, Krause 1970:15. — Deviations from this 

Conception, ie the setting of more complex forms than originally, 

are faced with the predicament that the Greek alphabet and its offshoots 

otherwise no explanation is possible. This is what Birkmann (1995: 15) judges 

He is absolutely right when he writes: "The question is of course of crucial importance 
Significance for the search for the starting alphabet for the rune series." 

Morris (1988: 12, 28, cf. 120 f.) reports the derivation in the Latin 

and the Greek theory of origin: from Latin C, from Greek TT. 

Both seem rather unconvincing to me. 


This explanation has already begun in Vennemann 2006c: 414 f., but there 
not quite finished yet. 


The Phoenician letter for the 1 sound is, as mentioned, a circle. 


The oldest forms of the n-rune are, as already mentioned, circle, square (B) 
and Rome (9). 


The observation that the m- and l-runes swap the alphabet order 
consequence, can already be found in Arntz (1944: 88) and hinted 
in Hempl (1898: 372). 


Hemp! 1898: 372. See the arrangement of z above in sections 28.2 
and 28.3, 


See Vennemann 2006c: 384-393, 399-404. 


This idea can also be found in Bang 1997 and — in a weakened form, 

namely as cultural correspondence — in Miller's words: "As to historical conti- 
nuity, it is of interest that the first letter is /f/, as in fee, Gmc. xfehu (Goth. 
faihu) 'cattle; goods', corresponding culturally to Proto-Canaanite ?alp- 'ox- 
head'" (Miller 1994: 76). The more accurate translation of ?alp- would be 'cattle'. 
But this word only exists in West Germanic (cf. Kluge/Seebold 

2002, sv Rind) and thus probably did not stand in prehistoric times 

available. 
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65. 


66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
7]. 
72. 


Order of the runes 


The Germanic tribes did not know the camel. The adapters therefore used the 
Name of a well-known, also semi-domesticated large animal. The 

In Europe, the aurochs was eventually replaced by the European cattle, its 
Middle Eastern domesticated descendants, displaced. 


For p and d see section 28.4 above. 


Proto-Germanic had only a short a. Firstly, this did not correspond to the 

Initial sound of (^)Alep. Secondly, a as a short vowel had the disadvantage that it 
could not be represented, could not be expressed, since the minimal expression in the 
Germanic had to have at least two morae; a short vowel has 

only one Morc. 


The tense, long e of the Phoenician letter name He offered the 
The difficulty described in the previous note is not: The Urger- 
manic had a long e, the so-called é;. That the corresponding rune 
The Germanic long vowel is recognized by the fact that this 

Vowel developed into the a-sound in North and West Germanic; 

The short e remained an e sound. 


See Vennemann 2006c: 399, 407, 412, 417. 


The original reduplicating verb xbaan ‘to build’ 

Noun is in Old Norse, Anglo-Frisian, Old Saxon and 

Old High German (cf. Kluge 2002, sv bauen); Gothic has 

bauan the derivative bauains "apartment". In the DWB (sv Bau) it is related 
hungsreich: "The house, the dwelling and abode of man is a 

bau. |...] But more often bau is the building, aedificium, structura, the erection 
tation of the house, on whose beams and gable [...] the owner has his hand-painted, 
his building symbol, Bümark, in the form of old runes." 


The observation (Hempl 1898: 371, Arntz 1944: 88) is astonishing that, 
if on the Latin alphabet the second letter, 5, and the last 

Letter, u (the first after the Phoenician alphabet closing 

Consonants f) swap places, exactly the order of the two 

Runes in the Fupark: There u is in second place, and the 

first rune in the alphabetical order (after the t-rune) is b. But 

I see no reason for such an exchange and must therefore 


leave it alone. 


This seems to me a better explanation for the relationship between the p and the b 

Rune as the view, which has been advocated on various occasions — including by me — that 
Conversely, the p-rune by unfolding the two arches from the b-rune 

developed — a view that in any case "contradicts all the principles of runic 

scripture [contradicts]" (Arntz 1944: 44). 


The traditional Futhark are discussed in Düwel and Heizmann 2006. 
See Arntz 1944, Plate IX, Fig. 29. 


An a with three branches — but in the direction of writing 
appears on the Stone of Tanem (Morris 1988: 146). 
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In fact, b occurs once with only one bow, placed below 

(as with our minuscule), so that no confusion with w is possible, 
namely on the Gummarp stone (known only from a drawing) (cf. 
Morris 1988: 120). 


See Arntz 1944, Plate IX, Fig. 26c. 


The reason is the rarity of Germanic /p/: It occurs in Indo-European 
schen hereditary words, so it is based on loan words (and onomatopoeia) 
limited. 


Cf. Düwel 2008: 8. 


All Atlantic activities of the Phoenicians inevitably ended with the 
lost Second Punic War against Rome (218 - 201 BC). 


Duwel 2008: 181. 
Duwel 2008: 131. 


The special form of the rune (see Arntz 1944: 36 f.) was necessary to 
To avoid confusion with the circle and diamond shape of the g-rune. 
See Arntz 1944: 37 f. 


See Vennemann 2006c. 


The upper line transliterates the Phoenician alphabet. The second and 
transliterating third line represent his adaptation in the reconstructed 
Ur-Fubark. - As you can see, after this reconstruction the Ur- 

Fupark like his alphabetical template with t. The division of the traditional 
ten Fuparks of 24 runes in three genders (ættir) of eight runes each was 

So it will definitely be done later. 


FnRBFER«XP:; Htlost KxKe: TEMNAT OX & 
fubarkgw:hnaijipRs: t be ml nd o 


Grgnvik (2001: 54) is therefore mistaken when he claims that "the classification of 
Fuparks in three groups [and the possibility of using runes as 

secret writing] is as old as the runic alphabet" (cf. 

Düwel and Heizmann 2006: 18, note 76); also Knirk (2002: 636), 

when he writes: "On the Vadstena bracteate, the older runic alphabet is 

divided by colons into three groups of eight runes, and in O[ld] N[orse] each 

group is termed a 'family' ('ett'), although the original term may have 

meant 'group of eight' (a homograph in ON). These divisions may also have 

been original." The rune t ends like the alphabet, so the recognizable older 

rune series, the Ur-Fupark. The first place of a third three- 

group of eight runes, it was only through the complicated development that the 

Of course, the fact that 

The oldest attested foot park, on the Kylver Stone, does not contain any division into 
Attir has. 
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84. 


85. 


Order of the runes 


This may be the older form of the r-rune, indented forms up to 

to R the younger ones. As the u-rune contains the secondary forms N and h, 

wound, the indentation became increasingly important. See Arntz 1944; 41. 
Düwel/Heizmann (2006: 12, Fig. 13 on p. 59) also refer to the 

Interpretation of the bracteate IK 153 Schonen (ID)-C on the "from the u-rune only 
difficult to distinguish special form of the r-rune". 


For &,, a purely North and West Germanic (not Anglian) innovation, 

an additional rune in the Fupark would have been useful. — The ruling 
Views are presented in Birkmann (1995: 11-13) and Beck (2003) 

and evaluated. 


29. Semitic influence in Celtic? Yes and No" 


Abstract 


Filppula (1999) explains the sparing use of Yes and No made in Irish English as a 


result of language contact: Irish lacks words for 'Yes' and 'No' and substitutes what 
Filppula calls the Modal-only type of answer instead. This usage is carried by Irish 
learners of English from their native language into (he target language. In my paper 
on Yes and No in the history of English (Vennemann 2009a), I explain the rela- 
tively sparing use the English make of Yes and No and the use instead of the Mo- 
dal-only type of short answer [(Yes,) / will, (No,) I can't, etc.] also as a contact 
feature: Brittonic speakers learning Anglo-Saxon carried their usage — essentially 
the same as in Irish — from their native language into the target language. In the 
present paper I deal with the question which is prompted by this explanation: How 
did Insular Celtic itself develop this method of answering Yes/No-questions with 
Modal-only sentences? The best answer to this question would be one which uses 

the same model, namely reference to substrata — in this case, pre-Celtic substrata — 
of the Isles. Fortunately there exists a theory of such substrata: the Hamito-Semitic 
theory of John Morris Jones (1900) and Julius Pokorny (1927-30). Accounting for 

the Insular Celtic response system in terms of these substrata would yield another 
instance of what I have called the transitivity of language contact in Vennemann 
2002d and illustrated with the loss of external possessors in Vennemann 2002c. 
Therefore I have established, for the most part with the assistance of professional 
Semitists, that in the ancient Hamitic and Semitic languages, decide questions 

were indeed answered in ways that may have set a pragmatic model first for Insular 
Celtic and then, by transitivity, for Standard English and the "Celtic Englishes". 


29.1. Introduction 


In section 7.2 of his book The Grammar of Irish English (Filppula 

1999: 160—167), Markku Filppula describes the way decision questions, 

ie Yes/No-questions, questions that may be answered by Yes or No in 
Standard English, are typically answered in Irish English and explain it 
by substratal influence of Irish on the English spoken in Ireland by 
native speakers of Irish and their descendants: Modern Irish, lacking 
words meaning 'yes' or 'no', instead possesses a system of answering 

Y es/No-questions by short sentences consisting of a positive or negative 
auxiliary or modal verb in the appropriate tense, mood, person and 
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number, accompanied by a personal pronoun where needed; and 

speakers of Irish when speaking English carried this habit into their new 
language, answering Yes/No questions in what Filppula calls the 
'^Modal-only'" way, ie with short sentences such as (He is the 

teacher?) He is; (Don't you like that chair?) I don't; (He doesn't own 
this book?) He doesn't; (Do people eat it still?) They do; (Are you 
telling me their names?) I am not. The answer may also consist of that 
main verb or a full sentence, either in addition to a modal-only response 
or by itself: (D'you have the song?) I haven't, I have only the openin' 
line of it; (So you belong to that parish?) Belong to that parish. 


In Vennemann (20092), I point out that Standard English uses a 


Similar system, differing mostly by a more frequent use of Yes and No, 
either by itself or in addition to the Irish English Modal-only type of 
response, eg (Are you ready now?) I am / Yes, I am; (Won't Ed be 

coming?) He won't | No, he won't; (Did the others help you?) They did 

Red [154 / No, they did not (cf. Ungerer et al. 1984: 27). I explain there 
this Standard English answering system, which differs markedly from 

the inherited Germanic answering system, the simple response with 

words for 'yes' and 'no', by substratal Brittonic influence, Welsh 
Possessing essentially the same answering system as Irish. 


In the Indo-European languages we find various kinds of answering 

systems, such as the particle type like German Ja 'yes' and Nein 'no' 

and sentential structures like Latin /ta est 'so it is' and Ha non est 'It is 
not like that'. But the Insular Celtic type of Modal-only response is unique in 
the family, as far as I know. Therefore it requires an explanation setting 

it apart from Indo-European, just as English required an explanation 

setting it apart from Germanic. Of course, the best explanation would be 

one modeled on that given for English. Since working with an assump- 

tion of language contact has led to success in the case of Irish English 

and Standard English, it would be unfortunate if we had to look for a 
different explanatory strategy in the case of Irish and Welsh. Scientific 
methodology would certainly favor a uniform approach to this set of 

problems. 


Fortunately the ground for such a parallel explanation of the Insular 
Celtic response system has already been laid. Celtologists such as John 
Morris Jones (1900) and Julius Poklorny (1927-30) as well as several 

other scholars since then' have developed a theory that explains a number 
ber of structural developments of the Insular Celtic languages as conse- 
quences of substratal influence by Hamito-Semitic languages spoken in 

the Isles before the advent of the Indo-European Celts; cf. the catalog of 
such features based on Pokorny's work (the "Pokorny list") in Ven- 

nemann (2002d, 323-326). Quite specifically Pokorny attributes one 
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concomitant of such a development, the loss of words for 'yes' and 
xno', to this substratal influence, and he gives further hints to which I 
return further below.' 


In New Irish there are no words for "yes" and "no", in this case 
The answer is usually always in the form of a sentence or verb. 


Even if the answer is given in an indefinite form, it must always 

have the form of a complete sentence. To the question "Cad é an rud € sin?" "What is 
that?' one does not answer Leabhar 'a book', but Leabhar is eadh é or Is 

leabhar é 'it is a book". 


According to the examples from Scottish Gaelic given to me by Prof. Watson 
kindly sent, the answer is even more frequent here than in Irish in 
Form of a complete sentence. 


In Old Irish, however, there are still words for “yes” (16) and “no” (naicc), 
but in the course of development the non-IDG idiom has always [155 more 

The tendency to answer with a whole sentence is evident 

already old Irish. 

The fact that the air. words for "yes" and "no" have completely disappeared 
are, indicates to us that we are in the new Irish. I don't need any archaic Indo-European. 
Custom may seek, although perhaps also idg. once the answer in 

form of a sentence, although mostly abbreviated, we have 

Here is one of the cases mentioned in the introduction, where the former language habit or 
later came to power with the downfall of the ruling caste. 

At most, this could be a matter of the old Indo-European custom being replaced by 

the influence of the more primitive substrate was preserved. Today there is 

Outside of Celtic, there is no Indo-European language that uses the sentence form in the «c 
often required. (Pokorny 1927-30: 16.236-238) 


a“ 


[In Modern Irish there are no words for “yes” and “no”; in this case the answer 
as a rule has to be given in the form of a sentence, or a verb. 


Even if the answer is given in an indefinite form it always has to take the 
form of an entire sentence. The answer to the question “Cad é an rud é sin?” 


'What is that?' is not Leabhar 'a book' but Leabhar is eadh é or Is leabhar é 'It 
is a book', 


The examples from Scottish Gaelic that Prof. Watson most kindly sent me 
show that there the answer takes the form of a whole sentence even more fre- 
quently than in Irish. 


It is true that Old Irish still possesses words for "yes" (16) and "no" (naicc), 
but in the course of its development the non-Indo-European idiom increasingly 
got the upper hand. However, the tendency to answer with a whole sentence 

shows itself even in Old Fresh. 
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The fact that the Old Irish words for xyes" and "no" have entirely disappeared 
makes it clear that we must not consider the Modern Irish usage an archaic 
Indo-European habit, even if perhaps in Indo-European the answer was 

originally given in the form of a sentence, although shortened most of the time. 
Rather we have here one of the cases, mentioned above by way of introduction 

[in Pokorny 1927-30: 8 I, esp. page 103f.], where pre-Indo-European 

linguistic habits only became dominant with the decline of the ruling caste. At 
best the old Indo-European habit was preserved through the influence of the 
more primitive substratum. Nowadays there isn't a single Indo-European 

language outside Celtic that would so often require answers to take the form of 


sentences. ] 


In the following sections I would like to add plausibility to Pokorny's 
suggestion that properties of the assumed pre-Celtic substrata of the Isles 
have something to do with the development of the Insular Celtic re- 

sponse system. Since I am not a specialist in the Hamito-Semitic lan- 
guages, and since I learned fairly early that there exists no specialized 
studies of Hamito-Semitic response systems, I turned to colleagues for 
help. These nasty colleagues most generously provided me with such a 
wealth of information, while at the same time allowing me to cite them 
verbatim, that the following pages may be read as a first at the same time 
brief introduction into the response system of some Hamito-Semitic lan- 
guages. 


29.2. Yes and No in Hamitic 


I begin with some quotations specifically referring to ways of answering 
Y es/No-questions in some Hamitic languages. 


Egyptian 


In ancient Egyptian, as Prof. Sethe told me, in the older times never 
to be answered with a noun alone, but it must be a whole 
sentence. There are also no words for "yes" and "no", 


To the question "Will you come?" one can only answer "I will 
(not) come", to the question "What is that?" never "A book", but only 
"This is a book." (Pokorny 1927-30: 16.238) 


[In Ancient Egyptian one would, at earlier stages of the language, never answer 
with an isolated noun but always with an entire sentence. So there is no 
words for "yes" and "no" in that language. 
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The question "Will you come?" can only be answered by "I will (not) 
come", the question "What is that?" only by "That (is) a book", never by "A 
[book".] 


Pokorny cites similar examples showing a tendency to answer in com- 
plete sentences from other African languages, viz. Nuba (Sudan) and 
Liberia. 


Unfortunately there do not seem to exist comparative treatments 

this problem with regard to the other Hamito-Semitic languages. But 
with the help of colleagues I have been able to obtain some information. 
As for Berber, Stephen Laker (then Munich, now Leiden) writes: 


Berber 


Native Berber speaker Ali Oumghar informs me that in his Algerian Kabyle 
dialect answers to questions are given in a similar manner to English. 
Although Kabyle does possess words for 'yes' and 'no' (ih and ala, 
respectively), answers are given in the form of short verbal sentences. To 
unaccentuated form of the word for 'yes' does, however, generally occur at the 
end of such affirmative sentences. By contrast, in [167 negative answers the 
word for 'no'is not included as a rule because the sentence is already 
explicitly negated. Ali Oumghar tells me that this way of answering questions 
with short sentences is also common to other northern Berber dialects known 
to him, such as those of Morocco. (Stephen Laker in an e-letter of July 30 
2002) 


29.3. Yes and No in Semitic 


Concerning the Semitic languages, I have received a considerable amount 
amount of information from the Semitologist Lutz Edzard (Oslo), who 

in turn corresponded about my question with the Akkadologist Michael 

P. Streck (then Munich, now Leipzig), all in e-letters of April and May 
2002. The evidence they provide shows a clear tendency to answer 
Yes/No-questions with short entire sentences rather than with words 
meaning 'yes' and 'no' in the Central and East Semitic languages. — 
Lutz Edzard writes: 


Central and East Semitic languages 


If I see correctly, already in (ancient) Greek and Latin there were 
Court hearings on sentence questions Answers like oíomai '[yes,] of the opinion 
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am I' or ita est or sic est '[yes,] that's how it is' (or also answers 
like sequi), although — at least in Greek — a word for 'yes' (nai, so 
still exists today). In any case, the positive answer tended to be 
described. 


The finding in the older Semitic languages is similar, ie there are no 
direct equivalents to "yes". After all, there are words with the meaning 'certainly'. 


In some cases, such words also function as purely sentence-introducing or topical 
sizing elements ('indeed, ...'). 


In Akkadian, anna would mean 'yes, certainly' (cf. [von Soden 1965, 
I: s.vv. anna, annu(m)]). In the entry for annu(m) there is also the reference 
on kinu 'reliable yes'. 


In Biblical Hebrew the situation is similar. While there is a no-word 
(l6f)), the elements with which positive statements can be made correspond 
more like our "so [it is]". Such words include ken (related 

with Akkadian kinu) — in modern Ivrit the word for 'yes' — or also "ak 
(e.g. "a& melek yisra'el hii(') 'surely this is Israel's king'). 


In Old Syriac (the best-attested Aramaic language) it looks 

similar, ie there are elements like "en 'ita' ("formula juris jurandi"), cf. 
[Brockelmann 1995: s.vv. "én ... or hàkan(a)) But evidence for a 

I am not aware of any sentence question that can be answered simply with 'yes'. [jeg 


Only in classical Arabic is there a genuine 
Yes word, namely na'am (etymologically contained in the root 'blessing, well-being- 
gehen'), which is still used today. 


In Athio-Semitic there were and are positive yes words, such as Geez 'awwa, 
Amharic awo, Tigrinya "awd etc. (cf. [Leslau 1987]). Interestingly, 

there are the no-words, which, although synchronically simply mean 'no', mor- 
are phologically composed, e.g. Amharic yallam 'there is not, is not 

present' as circumfigured negation of alld 'there is' (cf. [Leslau 1995], 442 
below). 


We do not yet have a monographic publication on the subject. The only 
A relevant older reference is perhaps [Bergstráf&er 1914]. 


Here is a bibliographical addendum dealing with Arabic affirmative 
tive prefixes and particles in Semitic comparison: [Testen 1998]. 


I have already said that the evidence on your topic is inconsistent. 

Here is another Koran-Arabic example (Sura 3, Verse 81) in which the main 

bum is repeated in the affirmative answer, as is the case for theological-legal 
ic context is not atypical (although the word na^am 'yes' itself exists): 

[God asks the prophets before Muhammad]: 

"a-'agrartum wa-ahadtum 'ala dalikum "isr-i? 

Interrogative pronoun-you:recognize:and-you:accept about that contract-my 


(resultative perfect forms, therefore translated present tense) 


"Do you acknowledge (it) and feel bound to me by it?" 
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[Answer]: 
The term "agriculture" 
they:said we: recognize: 


'They said: (Yes,) we recognize it.' 
(Translated by Rudi Paret) 


{If I see it correctly, answers such as oíomai '[yes,] that is my opinion' and ita 
est or sic est '[yes,] so iL is' (also answers such as sequi) were common as early 
as Classical Greek and Latin in response to Yes/No-questions in courts of law, 
although a word for 'yes' existed, at least in Greek (nai, also in Modern Greek). 
But the tendency was to circumlocate positive answers. 


The situation is similar in the older Semitic languages, ie, direct equiva- 
lents for xyes' are missing. Yet there exist words meaning 'certainly'. In part 
Such words also function as pure sentence-introducing or topicalizing elements 
('indeed, ..."). 


For Akkadian anna 'yes, certainly' has to be mentioned (cf. von Soden 
1965, I: s.vv. anna, annu(m)). In the annu(m) entry there is also a reference to 
kinu 'positive affirmative answer'. 


In Biblical Hebrew the situation is similar. Whereas there is a word for 'No' 
(16(°)), the elements used for positive responses rather correspond to our "thus 
(it is)". To this group of words belong ken (related to Akkadian [169 kinu), 
which is the word for 'Yes' in modern Ivrit, and also "ak (eg "ak melek 
yisra'el hà?) 'that certainly is the king of Israel"). 


Similarly in Old Syriac, the best attested Aramaic language: There are ele- 
ments such as "en 'ita' ("formula juris jurandi") and hakanfa), cf. Brockelmann 
1928: s.vv. But I am not aware of a single example of a Yes/No-question sim- 
ply answered with "yes". 


Only in Classical Arabic is there, alongside /à 'no', 


a genuine word for 
yes': naam (etymologically the root means 'blessing, well-being'). The word 
is still used in this way. 


Ethio-Semitic did and does possess words for 'yes', such as Gefez "awwa, 

Amharic awo, Tigrinya "awd, etc. (cf. Leslau 1987: sv "2wwa). interesting 

it is here the words for 'no' that are composite morphologically, even though 
synchronically they simply mean 'no', eg Amharic yallam 'there is not, is 

not present' as a circumfixed negation of all 'there is' (cf. Leslau 1995; 442). 


We do not have a monograph on the subject in our discipline yet. The only 
relevant though somewhat dated title may be Bergstráf&er 1914 [1968]. 


Here follows a bibliographical addition dealing with Arabic affirmative pre- 


fixes and particles in a Semitic comparison: Testen 1998. 


I already said that the attestation for your topic is uneven. Here follows 
Arabic example from the Koran (sura 3, verse 8) in which the main verb is re- 
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peated in the affirmative answer, which is not atypical for theological-juridical 
contexts (even though there does exist the word na'am * yes"): 

[God asks the prophets before Muhammad: ] 

"a-'agrartum wa-'ahadum "ala dilikum "isr-i? 
Interrog.pronoun-you(pl.):recognize and-you:take over that contract-mine 
(resultative perfect forms, therefore translated as present tense) 

'Do you recognize (it) and do you feel bound by it in regard to me?' 
[Answer:] 

Qàlü ^agrarnà 

they:said we:recognize 

"They said: (Yes) we recognize it.'] 

(The above translation of the Arabic example is owed to Rudi Paret.) 


As for Hebrew, I would like to add a passage from Steiner (1997). 

which I conclude that the lack of a simple word for 'yes' is compensated 

sated by a strategy quite similar to that in Insular Celtic, the repetition of 
the predicate in the appropriate form. [179 


Additional statement concerning Hebrew 


Hebrew originally had no word for 'yes'. ... Affirmative answers to yes-no 
questions consist of a restatement of the question in positive terms with change 
of person (first to second and vice versa) but not of word order. The answer is 
often simplified through deletion of all but its first word; thus, the affirmative 
reply to hayda tam "üt-lábán bàn-náho"r 'do you know Laban son of Nahor?" 

(Gen. 29:5) is just yddY nu" 'we know' (not 'we know him') and the answer to 
háko"lká zd" 'is that your voice, (my son David)?' (1 Sam. 26:17) is £o"Iix 

'my voice, (my lord king'). (Steiner 1997: 167) 


Additional statement concerning Akkadian (from a letter of Michael P. 
(from Lutz Edzard) 


A special study on your and Vennemann's question is available for the 

Akkadian is not. I have looked around a bit and in the dictionaries I have found some 
Evidence for anna 'yes' and ulla 'no' was checked and some other texts with 

Questions and answers. It seems that yes/no questions 

always repeats the verb contained in the question. A nice example is 

is a long question and answer section from 


the twelfth tablet of the Epic of Gilgamesh, Z. 254ff. (see [George 1999], 187ff.), where 
to the questions 'Have you seen X' always with 'I have seen' or 'I have 
not seen'. In some legal documents, reference is made to the 
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never asked directly the judge sometimes additionally said 'yes', i.e. 'Yes, that and 
that's what happened'. 


Also on the pragmatics of affirmative and negative particles in the further 
There are very few senses. [Sallaberger 1999] discusses on p. 173 and 

176f. briefly the use of "negations of the opposite" instead of the 

Use of prompts or the combination of prompts 4 

Negation of the opposite. [Mayer (1989: 145-170)] deals with "The use 
Negation in Akkadian to form indefinite or 

totality expressions" (type 'this not this' for 'whatever'). 


[There is no specialized investigation of your and Vennemann's question for 
Akkadian. 1 have looked around and checked a number of attestations of anna 
"yes' and ulla 'no' in the lexicons as well as several texts with questions and 
answers. It seems that in response to Yes/No-questions the verb contained in 

the question is always repeated. A beautiful example may be found in a long time 
passage of consisting questions and answers in the twelfth tablet of the Gil 
gamesh epic, lines 254ff. (cf. George 1999: 187ff.), where the question 'Have 
you saw X' is always answered by 'I have seen' or 'I have not seen'. In some 
legal documents [ 17; the answer to the question of the judges, which is never 
posed directly, sometimes contains the additional element 'yes', thus "Yes, such 
and such happened." 


There is also very little material on the pragmatics of affirmative and 

negative particles in a contrary sense. Sallaberger (1999: 173 and 176f.) briefly 
treats the use of "negation of the opposite" instead of demands, or the combina- 
tion of demand + negation of the opposite. Mayer (1989) deals with 'the use of 
negation to form indefinite or totality expressions in Akkadian' (of the type 
'this not that' for 'whatever'), |) 


4. Conclusion 


The essence of the above quotations is that not only Egyptian, the 
Hamito-Semitic language cited by Pokorny in this context, but also Ber- 
ber and, furthermore, the Central and East Semitic languages and thus 

all the Mediterranean Hamito-Semitic languages appear to answer 
Yes/No-questions in ways resembling the Insular Celtic, British English, 
and Irish English strategies. This is certainly in harmony with the theory 
— now over a century old - that the Isles were Hamito-Semitic before 

they became Celtic. 


All these correspondences were clearly seen, although interpreted in a 
different, namely areal-typological perspective, by Heinrich Wagner. 
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It is therefore in keeping with the Irish language system when it has affirmative, negati 
de or interrogative adverbs ("yes, no, so, but" etc.) and that on 

a question is answered with the corresponding verb. After notification 

by Dr. B. Hartmann, the content of the 

Question simply repeated and the same applies according to Irene Lande [1949: 62] in 
Hebrew. In the monographs on Berber dialects that I know of 

I can't find anything about it, but I suspect from my reading 

Berber texts, that even in Berber[icl, if the question sentence is a pure 

Verbal sentence is, in the answer the verb must be repeated, cf. e.g. 

Hanoteau [1896], 156 inna has: ma temused dey imuhay? inna has: ahaggar a 

musey 'He said to him: who are you among the Imuhar? he said to him: I am 

an Ahaggar' ("an Ahaggar that I am"). Characteristic of this language is that 

the corresponding predicate must be in the answer, while in the 

French or German is optional. I. Lande [1949], 63 

to the English situation, where the answer is usually 

at least the auxiliary verb (do, will etc.) is repeated. This applies strictly in 
Anglo-Irish (breaking the parallelism of question and 

answer predicate). So you say: will you come? I will! did| 72 you do that? I 

did! The verb is not optional here, but the adverb (7 did or 

yes, 1 did). (Wagner 1959; 223) 


[The fact that Irish hardly knows any affirmative, negative or interrogative ad- 
verbs ("yes, no, so, yet") and that questions are answered with the 

corresponding verb is therefore in harmony with the Irish language system 

Arabic the answer simply repeats the content of the question (Dr. B. Hartmann, 
pers. comm.), and the same holds true for Hebrew (Lande 1949: 62). As for the 
Berber dialects I cannot find any relevant information, but I suspect on the 
evidence of the Berber texts I have read that in Berber also the answer to a verbal 
interrogative sentence has to repeat the verb, eg inna has: ma temused dey 

imuhay? inna has: ahaggar a musey'He said to him: Who are you among the 

Imuhar? He said to him: I am an Ahaggar' ("an Ahaggar that I am") [cf. 

Hanoteau 1896: 156]. It is characteristic of this language that the corresponding 
predicate has to occur in the answer, while it is optional in languages such as 
French and German. Lande (1949: 63) is right when pointing to the situation in 
English where the answer normally repeats at least the auxiliary verb (do, will 
etc.). This holds strictly for Irish English (the breach of parallelism between 
interrogative and answering predicates). Thus one says, will you come? I will! 

did you do that? I did! What is optional here is not the verb but the adverb (/ did 
[or yes, I did).] 
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I only differ from Wagner in the interpretation of these parallels: Where 
he sees, for the Hamito-Semitic and Celtic correspondences, areal-typo- 
logical convergence, 1 see what I have called "the transitivity of lan- 
guage contact", namely the consequences of prehistoric and ongoing 
substratal language contact throughout, Semitic » Insular Celtic » 
English / Irish English. 


Notes 


First published 2009 in: Esa Penttila and Heli Paulasto (eds.), Language 
contacts meet English dialects: Studies in honor of Markku Filppula, 
163-175. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


1. Markku Filppula has done much to further my work on the transitive sub- 
stratal influences in the development of English. To mention just two such 
events: He invited me to participate in the eminently important Mekrijarvi 
Colloquium on Early Contacts between English and the Celtic Languages, 

24 to 26 August 2001, from which my paper "Semitic — Celtic 

— English: The transitivity of language contact" (Vennemann 20024) 
developed. And he asked me to contribute a paper to the special issue Re- 
evaluating the Celtic hypothesis which he edited, together with Juhani 
Klemola, for English Language and Linguistics (Vennemann 2009). I am 
grateful, therefore, to be allowed to contribute the following pages to his 
Festschrift. | am also grateful to Lutz Edzard (Oslo), Stephen Laker (then 
Munich, now Leiden and Manchester), Angelika Lutz (Erlangen), Wolfgang 
Schulze (Munich) and Hildegard Tristram (Freiburg) for commenting on 
earlier versions of this paper and for making valuable suggestions. Special 
thanks are due to Lutz Edzard and Stephen Laker as well as to Michael P. 
Streck (then Munich, now Leipzig) for sending me material on the question 
of Yes and No in Semitic and Berber and for permission to quote them. 
Square brackets mark my translations of quoted German passages. 


2, Notably Gensler (1993), who also provides an extensive "History of the 
problem" his chapter 2 (pp. 47-191). 


3. I omit most of the examples because they are similar to those already cited 
from Filppula's book above. 


4, Repeated from Vennemann (2002d: 319). 
This correspondence is referred to but for reasons of space limitations not 


quoted in Vennemann (2002d: 319). 


30. The source of the /ng rune and of the 


futhark“ 


Of all the 24 runes in the older futhark 
the y rune is by far the most disputed 
one. (Odenstedt 1990: 103) 


Abstract 


Adherents of traditional accounts of runic origins, namely of the Greek, Etruscan, 

and Latin theses, have been unable to identify the source of the 22nd rune, the y 

rune (named /ng in the Old English rune poem), whose primary shapes in the older 

fupark are the diamond and the square, 9, 9, and a problematic rounded variant, the 
circle, ©. In the present paper it is pointed out that all three basic shapes, including 
a and especially 9, reflect attempts to represent a circle and that therefore all ancient 
Mediterranean alphabets offer a model, namely the circle letter, ©. But whereas the 
sound value of © in the Greek alphabet as well as in its descendants, the Etruscan 

and Latin alphabets, is a vowel, [o], in the Phoenician alphabet and in the older 

fupark the circle bolder represents consonants, namely a back voiced continuant 
consonant, [1] CA yin) in Phoenician, the velar nasal [n] in the fuþark. Evidence is 
provided that substituting either a vowel or a nasal, especially a velar nasal, for f 
are typical ways of misperceiving and mispronouncing this Semitic sound. It is 

proposed that substituting a vowel became the Greek, substituting the velar nasal 

the Germanic way of adapting the Phoenician circle letter, “Ayin. It follows in 
particular that only the assumption of a Phoenician source of the fupark can ex- 

plain the sound value [n] of the /ng rune in Germanic. 


Summary 


Supporters of the traditional views on the origin of the runes, namely the 

Greek, Etruscan and Latin thesis, it has not been possible to 

To determine the origin of the 22nd rune of the elder Fupark, the p-rune with the 
Names /ng in the Old English rune poem and the primary forms 9 and 9 

and the problematic form ©. This article will first focus on 

pointed out that all three primary forms, especially 9 and especially 9, come from the 
attempt to reproduce a circle, and that therefore all ancient 

Telmean alphabets offer a model, namely the circular letter, ©. 

But while the phonetic value of © in both the Greek alphabet and 

its descendants, the Etruscan and Latin alphabets, a 
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Vowel, namely [o], represents the circular letter in the Phoenician alphabet 

and in the older Fupark a consonant, namely a voiced back 

consonantal continuous sound, [$] (Ayin) in the former, [n] in the latter writing system. 
It is shown that the insertion of a vowel or a nasal, especially the 


velar nasals, for f characteristic misperceptions and mispronunciations 

of this Semitic language sound. It is then suggested that the input 

placement of a vowel is the Greek one, the insertion of the velar nasal is the German one. 
manic method was to adapt the Phoenician circular letter, ^Ayin. 

This means in particular that only the assumption of a Phoenician origin of the 

Fuparks can explain the sound value [n] of the 22nd rune (9 etc.) in Germanic. 


30.1. The problem and a proposal 


The /ng or 'ingwaz rune, or r rune, of the older fupark has, among 

others, the shape of a diamond, 9, and that of a square, 5.' Because runes 
preferably consist of straight lines, shunning round shapes, I consider © 
and 5 runic versions of a circle, ©, and call the /ng rune the circle rune 
in certain contexts below. Since even horizontal lines are disfavored, the 
diamond is the proto-typical runic rendition of a circle. This is in har- 
mony with modern textbook fuparks (eg Düwel 2008: 2), where the 

Ing rune is represented by the diamond, and also with the following re- 
sult of an intensive study of the various forms of the /ng rune: 


The most natural theory of the distribution of the variants is that 9 (the variant 
in the fupark inscriptions) is the original y rune. (Odenstedt 1990:118) 


There are other opinions. In Krause 1966: 175 (also 1969: 160), the 

Opedal variant of the /ng rune, a small circle with two straight lines pro- 
jecting at the bottom, is considered the original form, "which presumably 
most ancient shape, namely that of a circle" ['probably the most 

archaic form, namely that of a circle'] (cf. Odenstedt 1990: 103).* 
"Grgnvik ([1985:] pp. [3 184ff.) ... agrees with Krause [1966, 1969], 
Antonsen [1982] and other runologists and regards [the Opedal circle] 

as a malformed circle (= ©)” (Odenstedt 1990: 115). Odenstedt, 

However, does not reckon with carelessness: "Both lines below the 

'circle' are so long and clear that it seems necessary to consider the 
possibility that |the Opedal circle] (not ©) is the intended form" 
(Odenstedt 1990: 109). Westergaard, who presents and discusses these 

and other shapes of the rune as well as their attestations (1981: 143- 
156)', does not consider any of the individual forms, 9, 5, or ©, as basic 
but all three of them, and in addition three further forms consisting of 
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the diamond with a vertical hasta at three different heights (Westergaard 
1981: 173). The latter forms are considered by most runologists to be 
bind-runes combining the i rune | with the p rune 9. 


The source of the /ng rune has remained unexplained in the three 
major theories of runic origins, the Greek, Etruscan, and Latin theses. To 


Krause (1970: 40) the n rune is one of nine runes that are not "over- 
zeugend derivable" ['that have no convincing derivation']. Als o more 
recent analyzes of the runic system, or introductions to the runes, offer 
no acceptable explanations." 


Arntz (1944: 47) discusses the various shapes of the rune and con- 
siders the square and diamond shapes as original. He writes: 


An ancient model would therefore have been around x9; but it is nowhere 

than y and not even probable. None of the ancient Al- 

phabete has a special symbol for 7; the rune is therefore with some probability 
Probably recreated by the Germanic tribes. Its sound value is not only y, 

but also yg and ing. (Arntz 1944: 47) 


[A model in one of the alphabets of antiquity would therefore have to be had 

been something like *0; but it is nowhere attested, or even likely to be attested, 
as y. None of the ancient alphabets have a special sign for y, the rune was 
therefore with some probability newly created by the Early Germans. It's sound 
value is not only y but also pg and igg.'] [4 


It is not entirely clear why Arntz decided to look for a model «0, In his 
immediately preceding paragraph he says: 


The oldest form seems to be the © of Vadstena, which may have been rounded on the 
Stone from Árstad? and in a slightly altered form ... at Opedal. The 

The same shape, turned by 90°, perhaps appears again on Himmelstadlund. 

Kylver shows a horizontal quadrilateral 9. (Arntz 1944: 47) 


[The oldest form appears to be the » of Vadstena, which may be attested in 
rounded shape on the stone of Árstad and in only slightly modified shape ... on 
Opal. Perhaps the same shape recurs, turned by 90?, on Himmelstadlund. 

Kylver shows a lying rectangle 9.'] 


It would appear more logical in view of this statement to look for a 
model *9 rather than x9, However, since both © and © are runic ver- 
sions of the circle both reconstructions are likely to be wrong. Rather, 
the model to look for in the alphabets of antiquity is +*©. This conclu- 
sion is quite independent of the question whether the Opedal quasi-cir- 
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cle is a bona fide /ng rune or not The rune shapes? and 9 by them 
selves tell us that they both derive from a circle of the source alphabet: 
The stylistic rules of rune design tell us that they are both circles, runic 


circles.' Clearly then the proper model to look for in the possible 
Mediterranean source alphabets is "o. 


Looking for *© in the Mediterranean alphabets — Phoenician, Greek, 

Etruscan, Latin — is not a difficult task: They all have a letter of this 
shape, [5 even Etruscan where the letter is not used in inscriptions but 

only in so-called model alphabets. Clearly therefore, the rune with the 
shapes 9, 9, and © is derived from the © of one of the Mediterranean 
alphabets of antiquity, and the only remaining question is from which. 
Evidently the shape of the rune is of no help, because the letter is a 

circle in all four possible source alphabets. Fortunately there is more to it 
a letter than its shape. There is also its place in the alphabet and its 
sound value. 


As for the place of the O letter, it is unfortunately of no great help 
either. In the Phoenician alphabet it follows the sequence mns: «mn s 

0»? [n Greek, © follows mnx, x substituting for Phoenician s: «mnx 

o>, The Etruscan model alphabets show «mn $ 0>, When the Romans 

adopted the Etruscan alphabet, they had to select, for their own single 
voiceless sibilant phoneme //, one of three Etruscan letters for voiceless 
sibilant fricatives, 5, é and s, adaptations (via Greek) of Phoenician s, s, 
and š (with the Hebrew names Sdmek, Säde, and Sin). They opted for s. 
Since in particular $ was not adopted, the Romans shortened the se- 

quence «mn $ 0> to «mn 9», which, with the vowel letter o for the 9, is 
also the order in the modern Western European alphabets, "mno". In 

the fupark, e follows m E «m 1 9»; I have proposed in Vennemann 

2009b: 847f. that in the proto-fubark the order was «lmn 9». If we 

knew that the Early Germans were good phoneticians we might guess 

that they simply interpreted the O letter as the third nasal, thus com- 
pleting the subsequence «mn 0» phonetically as [mn 5]. This may be 
suggestive, but it is also rather speculative. 


That leaves the sound value of 9 in the possible source languages as a 
criterion for identifying the source alphabet of the fupark. Here we do 

find a major difference. In the Greek alphabet, and therefore in the 

Etruscan and Latin alphabets, 0 was a vowel letter with the value [o] 

(which in Etruscan was not used because this language had no phoneme 

/o/, although possibly an allophonic variant [o] of the phoneme /v/). In the 
Phoenician alphabet, © f; was a consonant letter, as were all letters of that 
alphabet. In the fupark, the circle rune, 9, 9, ©, also was a consonant let- 
ter. 
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In Vennemann 2009b: 846f., | used the phonetic affinity between the 
circle letter in the Phoenician alphabet, where its sound value was [1], 
and in the fupark, where its sound value was (or contained) [5] — both 
being back, voiced, continuous consonants — as one argument in favor of 
the Phoenician alphabet as the immediate source of the fupark (in 
Vennemann 2006c, 2009b). A second consideration was that Germanic 


had no f phoneme and therefore could not adopt O with its original 

value. A third consideration was that the order of the runes in the proto- 
fupark, where the circle rune probably followed directly after the nasals 
m and n, suggested to the Germanic alphabet adapters that it be used as 
the third Germanic nasal, [9]. 


30.2. A new argument 


Clearly then the consonantal value of the circle rune is more plausible 
explained with Phoenician e ("Ayin), a consonant letter, as a source than 
with Greek, Etruscan, and Latin 9, a vowel letter. But the match in the 
Phoenician case is even better than this. Jason Collett writes: 


Henry Sweet and von der Gabelentz advised beginners in Arabic to substitute ng 
if they couldn't pronounce "Ain. Interestingly, Hebrew "Ayin is transcribed as 
ag, but with a small preceding superscript n, in Wigram's Hebrew 

Concordance of the Old Testament, in other words approximating "Ayin as ng. 
(Jason Collett [Cape Town], e-letter to the author of August 9, 2009) 


All three references lead to interesting results. Sweet wrote: 


G. von der Gabelentz — who united many of the qualifications of the theoretical 
and the practical linguist — ... advises the beginner in Arabic who cannot 
pronounce ... "en [ie "Ain, TV] to substitute [5] — a sound which does not 
occur in Arabic, and therefore cannot be mistaken for anything but a substitute 
for "en (Gab. 75). Before I saw Gabelentz' book I had hit on the same device. 
(Sweet 1900: 35) 


"Gab. 75" here refers to von der Gabelentz's book Die Sprachwissen- 
schaft of 1891. I read in the reissued 2nd edition: [7 


Those who learn languages from books do well to understand the foreign sounds, especially 
cables and paradigms, audibly. Does he not intend 

to communicate orally in the foreign language, he may use the organs 

replacing difficult sounds with more convenient ones, e.g. ... the Semitic 'Ain [recte 
"Ain, TV] pronounce like an a (2 ng): Arabic fahala, fanalat, jafnala, 
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fuhila [ie fala, fa alat, jaf ala, fuila, forms of the verbal root f-^-/ 'to do, 
make, act', TV]. ... This is how the ear and the eye work together to eliminate the annoy: 
To promote memory work. (von der Gabelentz 1901: 73) 


[When learning languages from books it is good practice to pronounce the for- 

own sounds, especially the words and paradigms, perceptibly. If there is no in- 
intention to communicate orally in the foreign language, the sounds difficult for 
one's speech organs may be replaced by more comfortable ones, eg the Se- 

mitic "Ain by A (= ng): Arabic fahala, fanalat, jafhala, funila [ie fa ala, f alat, 
jaf ala, fu ila, forms of the verbal root -"/ 'to do, make, act', TV]. ...In this 
way the ear and the eye cooperate to further the cumbersome work of memoriza- 
tion.'] 


Collett's mention of Wigram's Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament - 
ment refers to the following passage (plus the transcription practice 
throughout the book): 


"The system of pronunciation adopted requires little explanation: the simple 
English letters have been used so far as their sounds express those of the [He- 
brew] original. The gutturals are thus represented, ...; [Ayin] by "g." (Wigram 
1996: xviii) 


This transliteration clearly has a basis in phonetic observation. That is 
evident from the following description on the website Ayin: 


In some historical Sephardi pronunciations, "ayin represented a velar nasal ([]) 
sound, as in English singing, while in non-'Mizrahi' modern Israeli Hebrew 

[it] represents a glottal stop in certain cases, but is mostly silent (that is, it be- 
has the same as aleph). However, often changes in adjoining vowels testify 

to the former presence of a pharyngeal or epiglottal articulation.'? [ 


I found indirect confirmation of the reality of the mispronunciation of 
"Ayin, especially the Arabic 'Ain, as [n] in Wright's Grammar of the 
Arabic language: 


"Ain, the Hebrew "Ayin is a strong (but to [most] Europeans, as well as Turks 
and Persians, unpronounceable) guttural. ... It is described as produced by a 
smart compression of the upper part of the windpipe and forced emission of 

the breath. It is wrong to treat it, in any of the Semitic languages, as a mere 
vowel letter, or (worse still) as a nasal n or ng. (Wright 1896: 6) 
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Needless to say a teacher's no-no presupposes precisely what his admo- 
nition is supposed to prohibit: Clearly Professor Wright (1830 — 1889) 
was in his days confronted with exactly these two mispronunciations of 
Arabic ^Ain and Hebrew ^Ayin by his students, as a vowel and as a na- 


sal." We can safely conclude that the Ancient Greeks and the Early 
Germans were simply the first offenders, the former substituting a vowel, 
the latter the velar nasal. 


It is, however, possible that the Early Germans were not the only ones 
adapters of the alphabet to interpret the sound of *Ayin as the velar na- 
sal. In the Uyghur and Yenisei variety of the Turkic "runic" script, and in 
the manuscripts found in Eastern Turkestan, 9 and 9 are used to represent 
sent n (Tekin 1968: 24 f., n. 2). The circle with the dot inside is the 
original form of the letter "Ayin 'eye', the dot representing the pupil; 
but it may simply have been reinserted ornamentally, as probably in the 
Northern Iberian script where Phoenician “Ayin takes the shapes O0, ©, 

and 9 (Jensen 1969: 282). The origin of the Turkic runic alphabet also is 
debated, but interestingly its decipherer proposed a Semitic alphabet as 
its source: fo 


The source d'oü is the origin of the Turkish alphabet, since it is immédiatement, you 
morning, this is the form of the semi-alphabet qu'on appeals 

araméenne,? This means that you can obtain a quantity of special ressemblances in the 
Forme et la signification des letters, outre que la direction de l'écriture de droite à 
gauche concorde also particuliérement bien with cela. (Thomsen 1896: 46f.) 


[The source from which the alphabet derives — if not immediately, then at least 
via intermediate — is the form of the Semitic alphabet called Aramaic. That is 
proved by the number of specific resemblances between the shapes and the 
meanings of the letters, apart from the fact that the direction of writing from 
right to left too agrees particularly well with this.'] 


Just like the Germanic runes, the Turkic runes were used for several 
centuries (Thomsen 1896: 54) until they fell into disuse. 


30.3. Why a rune for sub-phonemic [5]? 


The above identification of the source of the y rune, together with the 
reconstruction of the phonetic motivation for the adaptation of this 
source, /$/, as [5], may be suited to answer the question of why the Early 
Germans carried a letter in their writing system that represented a sound 
that by almost all modern phonological analyzes was not phonemic in 
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their language. Ball (1988) has made a remarkable suggestion in answer 
to this question, one which he himself and his readers probably saw as 
indemonstrable at the time. Discussing the two occurrences of the y rune 
on the Ruthwell Cross, he wrote: 


Like other runes it takes its value from its name (Ing, [igg]). That it exists at 
all is something of a puzzle, since it serves to distinguish the velar from the al- 
veolar nasal — sounds which apparently were not phonemically distinct in Old 
English (or in Germanic) at all. ... It may be, perhaps, that the runic script was 
first adopted from a people whose language had a phonemic /y/. (Ball 1988: 

114) 


This surprising suggestion — surprising because none of the traditionally 
considered source languages of the fupark possess a phoneme /yy — 

may be considered to have found an equally surprising indirectly 
confirmation [jo through the above account: The source of the n rune 

was indeed phonemic in the language of the people from whom the 

runic script was first adopted, even though this source, //, was not pho- 
netically [5] but a sound that could be misunderstood and mispro- 

nounced as [n]. 


30.4. Conclusion 


The y rune of the older fupark is by its shape (9, 5, and the Opedal cir- 
cle) and by its original place after the nasals identified with the O letter 
of the ancient Mediterranean alphabets. The letter O represents a vowel 

in the Greek alphabet and its derivatives, the Etruscan and Latin alpha- 
bets, but a consonant in the Phoenician alphabet and - in its "runified" 
forms, 9 and especially 9 — in the Germanic older fupark: a voiced 
pharyngeal fricative in the former, a velar nasal in the latter, hence back 
voiced continuous consonants in both writing systems. My earlier 

conclusion that the p rune cannot therefore be an adaptation of the 

Greek, Etruscan, or Latin © but only of the Phoenician © is here sup- 
ported with a new argument, namely that non-native learners of Arabic 

or of Biblical Hebrew tend to substitute either a vowel or a nasal, espe- 
cially the velar nasal, for the unfamiliar sound of Arabic 'Ain, Hebrew 
"Ayin, /1/. It is proposed here that that is exactly what happened in the 
creation of the western European alphabets, the Greeks adapting Phoe- 
nician © (with its sound value |f]) as a vowel, the Early Germans as a 
nasal, their velar nasal. Evidently therefore only the Phoenician theory 

of runic origins allows an explanation for the Germanic assignment of 
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the consonant [5] to the 22nd runic letter (9, ©, Opedal ©), and for 
naming it *ingwaz. 


30.5. Appendix: Odenstedt's Q » 6 proposal 


The best proposal within the traditional theories for the source of the rj 
rune © that I have seen is in Odenstedt's book. Whereas other runolo 
gists see © as a Germanic innovation, a “coinage” (Odenstedt 1990: 

160), Odenstedt himself considers it "possible to derive this rune from 
[the Latin capital letter] Q” (Odenstedt 1990: 161). As far as I can see, 
this proposal has not been appreciated even by adherents of the Latin 
thesis of runic origins, and 1 can understand why: The shapes of the 
circle rune do not express the f}; asymmetry inherent in the letter Q”, 
and the sound value of Latin Q, [kw], is not a very good phonetic match 
for that of the circle rune, [n]. Eg, Spurkland (2005: 6), 15 years after 
Odenstedt's proposal, simply lists the r rune as one of twelve whose 
forms are "unknown in Roman script" and may therefore be owed to 

"other influences making their mark" or to the alphabet inventors' 
"imaginative approach to composing their vernacular alphabetic 

script". Düwel, an advocate of the Latin thesis (cf. Düwel 2008: 181), 
lists Odenstedt's book in his bibliography but does not mention his 
proposal for the origin of the /ng rune." But in a letter of 31 October 
2009 Düwel asks whether this special rune might not have been created 
("created"), starting from the name */ngwaz, specifically to indi- 

cate ("to mark") the god named Yngvi in Old Norse, /ng in Old 

English. He suggests that such a connection is thinkable 

because of the acrophonic principle, nasal + consonant being syllabized 
(“syllabifying”) anyway, hence ng = ing. 


In my opinion Odenstedt's proposal is not so bad that it should be 
ignored by the defenders of a Latin origin of the fupark. It may even be 
improved upon in such a way that the slight difference between Q and O 
in the Latin alphabet, the little "tail" of the Q, finds a certain cor- 
response in the fubark. Considering the diamond form of the y rune 

as basic, the o rune only differs from it by having the two excrescences 
at the bottom, making it look like a stylized Greek omega. Thus, the o 
rune is "tailed", too, even though it has two tails rather than one. For- 
thermore, Q and O are only separated by P in the Latin alphabet. In the 
fupark, the n rune and the o rune are separated by the d rune on the 
Kylver stone (Düwel and Heizmann 2006: 9); but they are adjacent on 

the Grumpan bracteate (Düwel and Heizmann 2006: 6) and on the 

Vadstena bracteate (Düwel and Heizmann 2006: 13). Assuming that the 
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latter fupark order, that with the subsequence «n o», is the more original 
one, it seems possible that the shapes of the original y rune, the "tailed" 
diamond, and the original o rune, the plain [j? diamond, were confused, 
with the result that now the n rune is the plain diamond and the o rune, 
the "tailed" diamond. The "tailed" Opedal circle for y may hark back 

to the time before the confusion, and so may the English n rune, a dia- 
moon which is doubly "tailed", at the top and at the bottom. —Even 

with this additional reconstructive step Odenstedt's reconstruction is not 
really convincing: On the formal side there remains the symmetry 


problem, and on the phonetic side nothing has changed. 


Since I have proposed my own solution to the problem of the source 

of the Ing rune, I have no reason to defend Odenstedt. But his letter 
Similarity approach to the problem of the /ng rune seems to me to be 
closer to the way alphabets are normally designed on given models than 
Spurkland's unspecific "other influence" and "imagination" ap- 

proach and Düwel's "creation" approach. 


In closing I would like to point out that although probably wrong, 
Odenstedt's proposal Q = 9 supports my reconstruction © > © on the 
formal level by interpreting the diamond rune as a runic circle, derived 
from a circular model, even if a “tailed” one. 


Notes 


First published 2010 in Linguistics 35, 1-14. 


I would like to thank John Ole Askedal (Oslo), Klaus Düwel 

(Góttingen), Lutz Edzard (Oslo), Stephen Laker (Leiden), Angelika Lutz 
(Erlangen), Robert Mailhammer (Canberra), Patrizia Noel (Bamberg), and 
Karl Reichl (Bonn) for valuable suggestions. They are not responsible for 
the views expressed here. 


1. Much of what has been written about this rune appears to be rather uncertain 
(cf, Birkmann 1995: 13-15). But nearly all specialists would subscribe to 

the interpretation that the older fuþark included a rune with the shapes € 
(Kylver stone) and 9 (Vadstena bracteate) and a sound value of [n], or con- 
taining [n] (cf. especially Antonsen 2002: 102f. for the latter view, and 
Westergaard 1981: 160-168 for probable phonetic correlates of all individuals 
occurrences of the y rune). The interpretation below rests on these assump- 
tions. 


2. For this reason, and to facilitate printing, I represent the Opedal variant as a 


circles, 9. 


eA 


11. 
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Cf. the slightly different tabulation of the runic objects and their dates in 


Odenstedt 1990 (on page 107 for y and on page 108 for iy). 


Two proposals are discussed in the Appendix below. 


More recent readings take this rune to be the k rune rather than the r rune; 
cf, Birkmann 1995: 13-15, Antonsen 2002: 4f. 


Odenstedt considers the Opedal circle an “allograph” of one of the bind runes 

for iy. "Whatever the explanation of [the opedal circle] it is clear that the 

sound value is iy, and it is more than doubtful that it should be equated with 
Kylver's 9 [sic, for 2, TV]" (Odenstedt 1990: 110). 


The attestations themselves do not suggest any particular direction of de- 
velopment for the shapes of the r rune, as Westergaard (1981: 168-172) 

shows. He says in particular (1981: 174) that assuming the circle as a start- 
ing point, although very attractive, has no justification in the data. Even the 
single circle shape on record is not perfect, as already mentioned above: The 
n rune of Opedal resembles a circle drawn by starting at the bottom line and 
returning to the bottom line, with the beginning and the end of the drawing 
crossing, thus creating two excrescences or tails below the circle (Wester- 
gaard 1981: 174). In my view all this does not affect the argument; I would 
consider 4, and especially 9, runic adaptations of a circle even if no rounded 
forms at all existed for the p rune. 


In order to facilitate printing and reading, Phoenician, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman letters (except for the circle letter, 0) are transliterated here with 
Latin minuscules. 


The diacritic letter à is used by Indologists to transliterate the Sanskrit pho- 
neme /ry. 


Cf. the website "Ayin", http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ayin (10 November 
2009). An interesting discussion of the pronunciation of "Ayin as [n] in 
Yiddish, in Judeo-Italian, and in the pronunciation of Hebrew by Dutch-Por- 
tuguese and Italian Jews may be found on the website "Jewish-Languages 
Mailing List", December 2001, http://www .jewish-languages.org/ml/ 
200112.htm! (10 November 2009), especially in the contribution there by 
Prof, Gideon Goldenberg (Jerusalem). For a survey of the nasal pronuncia 
tion ([nD of "Ayin in (a part of) the Ashkenazi as well as the Italian and 
Portuguese Jewish communities cf. the lemma "Hebrew Grammar" in the 
Encyclopedia Judaica, col. 85-86. 


Interestingly, modern phonetic analyzes confirm that pronunciations of 'Ain 

may be nasalized, cf. Kastner 1981: 49 and Hetzron 1969, especially the 
contribution there titled "Professor [Pierre C.] Delattre's statement", pp. 72- 
73, 

The oldest form of the Aramaic alphabet is essentially the same as the Old 
Phoenician alphabet; cf. Jensen 1969: 291. 


14. 
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The symmetrical shape of Greek and Etruscan Q only occurs in Archaic 

Latin inscriptions. In Classical Latin times — indeed as early as the funerary 
inscriptions of the Scipiones (3rd century, cf. Jensen 1969: 517, Wallace- 
Hadrill 2008: figure 14) — the letter Q has the asymmetrically tailed shape 
still in use today. 


This is in line with the design of the book, in which no attempt is made to 
trace the individual runes to specific sources. 


Abbreviations 


English abbreviations 


++ 


reconstructed form 
reconstruction based on 
a reconstruction 
compound boundary 
incorrect form 


(in some quotations: 
a reconstructed form) 
"changed 
diachronically into' 
comment 


editor's comment 
"changed morpho- 
phonemically into', or: 
*borrowed as' 


literal meaning 
ordinary meaning 
syllable boundary 
syllable boundary 
morpheme boundary or 
unspecified division 
word boundary 
Original page number 
anno 


Abyssinian 


ablative 
accusative 
adjectives 
Akkadian 
Akkadian 
Angas 
Aquitanian 
Arabic 
Aramaic 
archaic 


Armenian 


Assyrian. 
Atl. 
Avest. 
Basq. 
Bavarian. 
Boh. 

Bq. 
Brett. 
Bryth. 

C. 
Calabr. 
Cast. 


Cat. 
Celt. 
Chad. 
coll. 
Coptic. 
Corn. 
Cymr. 
Dan. 


that. 


dial. 


dim. 
You. 
E/E 


ECh. 
Egypt. 
Eng. /Engl. 
ENHG 
Estonia. 
Ethiopian 
Far. 


fem. 
Fin. 


Finn. 


Assyrian 
Atlantic 
Avestan 
Basque 
Bavarian 
Bohemian 
Basque 
Breton 
Brythonic 
century 
Calabrian 
Castilian 
Catalan 
Celtic 
Chadwick 
colloquial 
Coptic 
Cornish 
Cymric 
Danish 
dative 
dialect(al) 
diminutives 
Dutch 
English 
East Chad 
Egyptian 
English 
Early New High German 
Estonian 
Ethiopian 


Faeroese 
feminine 
Finnish 
Finnish 
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forthe. 
Fr. 
Fris. 
Friuli. 
G./G 
Gael. 
Galic. 
Gasc. 
Horse. 
gene. 


forthcoming 
French 
Frisian 
Friulian 
English 
Gaelic 
Galician 
Gascon 
Gaulish 
genitive 
English 
Greek 
English 
Germanic 
Gothic 
Gothic 


Greek 

Hebrew 
Hesychius 
Hittite 
Homeric 
Hausa 
Hungarian 
Icelandic 
Indo-European 
indicative 
instrumental 
Italian 


Italic 


Lapp (ish) 
Latin 


Latvian 
Latvian 
Lithuanian 
Lombard 
Macedonian 
masculine 
Middle Cymric 
Middle Dutch 
Middle Dutch 
Middle High German 
More 


OLat. 


Old Prussia. 
ON 

Opera. 
OPrussian 
0S 


osi. 

OS lav. 
OSp./OSpan. 
OSwed. 
part. 


PBag. 
PCelt. 
PGmc. 
Phoenician. 
Pict. 


PIE 


pl /plur. 
Pole. 


Port. 

Pr. 

Middle Irish 
Middle Low German 
Modern Greek 


manuscript 


New High German 


New Icelandic 
nominative 
Norwegian 
New Persian 
Old Brythonic 
Old Bulgarian 


Occitan 


Old Church Slavonic 
Old Cymric 


Old English 
Old French 
Old Frisian 
Old High German 
Old Icelandic 
Old Indian 
Old Irish 
Latin 

Old Prussian 
Old Norse 
Persian 

Old Prussian 
Old Saxon 

Old Slavic 
Old Slavic 
Old Spanish 
Old Swedish 
participle 
Proto-Basque 
Proto-Celtic 
Proto-Germanic 
Phoenician 
Pictish 


Proto-Indo-European 
plural 


Polish 
Portuguese 
Provencal 


pres. 
Prov. 
PSem. 


PTurk. 


Pun. 


PVasc. 


RB 
Rome. 
Soot. 
Sabine. 


Scand. 


sec. 
Sem. 
Semite. 
Serbian 
sg. 
Sic. 
sing. 


present (tense) 
Provencal 
Proto-Semitic 
Proto-Turkish 
Punic 
Proto-Vasconic 
Romano-British 
Romance 
Russian 


Sabine 
Scandinavian 
section 


Semitic 
Semitic 
Serbian 
Singular 
Sicilian 
Singular 


St. 


Sp. 
Spanish 
St. Engl. 
Sum. 


sv/Ss.vV. 


Syr. 
Teut. 
Thrac. 
Toch. 
Turk. 
Tyrol. 
Ugar. 
Umbr. 
Vasc. 
WC 
WFri. 
WGme. 
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Sanskrit 
Spanish 
Spanish 


Standard English 
Sumerian 


sub voce/sub vocibus 
'see entry/entries under' 
Syriac 


Teutonic 


Thracian 


Tocharian 
Turkish 
Tyrolean 
Ugaritic 
Umbrian 
Vasconic 
West Chad 
West Frisian 


West Germanic 
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German abbreviations 


++ 


[430 


abess. 
abg. 
abulg. 
ae. 


afr. 
afranz. 
afries. 
Afro-Asian. 
afrz. 

ags. 
Egyptian. 


Old High German 
ai. 


air. 


reconstructed form 
reconstructed form, 
which is based on a re- 
construction based 
Composition limit 
incorrect form 


(in some quotes: 
reconstructed form) 
"was diachronic 

nic to' 

comment 

Editor- 

comment 


'is morpho- 

nemic to' or: 
'borrowed as' 
literal meaning 
Meaning 

Syllable boundary 
Syllable boundary 
Morpheme boundary or 
unspecified 

Border 


Word limit 
Page number in 
Original 


Abyssinian 

Old Bulgarian 
Old Bulgarian 
Old English 
Old Frisian 
Old French 

Old Frisian 
Afro-Asian 

Old French 
Anglo-Saxon 
Egyptian 

Old High German 
ancient Indian 


Old Irish 


aisl. 
Acc. 
akkad. 
akslav. 
Albanian. 
to. 
English 
anord. 
open. 
apreuf. 
Arabic 
aram. 
arm. 
aruss. 
as. 
assyriac, 
Ethiopian 
atl. 


av. 
avest. 
bair. 
bait. 


Balto-Slav. 


Berber. 
bologna. 
British 
Chad. 
Danish. 


Old Icelandic 
accusative 
Akkadian 

Old Church Slavonic 
Albanian 

Old Norse 
English 

Old Norse 

Old Persian 
Old Prussian 
Arabic 
Aramaic 
Armenian 

Old Russian 
Old Saxon 
Assyrian 


Ethiopian 
Atlantic 
Avestan 
Avestan 
Bavarian 
Baltic 
Balto-Slavic 
Berber 
bolognese 
British 
Chadian 
Danish 


dative 
dialectal 
German 

English 
Feminine 
Feminine 
Finnish 

French 

Frisian 

Early New High German 
Proto-Germanic 
Gaelic 


galician. 
gall. 


Gallo-Rome. 


Gene. 
germ. 
got. 
gr. 
Greek. 
gt. 


ham. -sem. 


hdt. 
Hebrew 
heth. 
Ls Ev; 
ide. 
idg. 
ig. 


it. 
ital. 
ital. 


Jewish-Aramaic 


Calabrian 
catal. 
Catalan. 
Celtic. 
classic 
grain. 
Croatian. 
kymr. 

L 


lapp. 
Latin 


lett. 


lit. 


Galician 


Gallic 
Gallo-Roman 
genitive 
Germanic 
Gothic 


Greek 
Greek 


Gothic 
Hamito-Semitic 
High German 
Hebrew 

Hittite 


forthcoming 
Indo-European 
Indo-European 
(proto-Jindo-European 
Italian 

Italian 


Italian 
Jewish-Aramaic 


Calabrian 
Catalan 
Catalan 
Celtic 


classic 


Cornish 
Croatian 
Welsh 
Latin 
Lappish 
Latin 


Latvian 


Lithuanian 
Masculine 

dialect 

Masculine 

Middle English 
Middle High German 
Middle Irish 
Middle Low German 
Middle Low German 


oral. 
mndt. 
Ms. 
mycenae. 
n. 
nbret. 
nd. 


ndt. 


no. 
neap. 
new, 
nfrench. 
nfrz. 
nhd. 
nndl. 
Nom. 
north. 
okz. 
osk, 
Perf. 
pers. 
phoniz. 
Plural. 


port. 
Portuguese 
prov. 


Provencal. 


pun, 


advises. 
Rhaetorom. 
Rome. 
soot. 
Scottish. 
swedish, 
Switzerland. 
Semite. 
Sing. 

Siz. 

Span. 

sum. 
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Middle Dutch 
Middle Low German 
manuscript 
Mycenaean 
neuter 
Neo-Breton 

Low German 

Low German 
modern english 
Neapolitan 
New Irish 
modern French 
modern French 
New High German 
New Dutch 
nominative 
Nordic 

Occitan 

Oscan 

Perfect 
Persian 
Phoenician 
Plural 
Portuguese 
Portuguese 


Provencal, 
Provencal 
Provencal, 
Provencal 
Punic 


Rhaetian 
Romansh 
Romanesque 
Russian 
Scottish 
Swedish 
Swiss 
Semitic 
Singular 
Sicilian 
Spanish 
Sumerian 
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Sumerian. Sumerian 


Sv JS. VV. sub voce/sub vocibus 
*compare the 
Entry(s) 


under' 

syr. Syrian 
toch. tocharian 
Chad. Chadian 
turkish turkish 


ugarit. 
umbr. 
uridg. 
vask. 
vascon. 
vlat. 
pre-rom. 


vulgarlat. 


weur. 


Ugaritic 

Umbrian 
Proto-Indo-European 
vasconic 

vasconic 

vulgar latin 
pre-Romanesque 
vulgar latin 
Western European 
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This index lists words, word forms, and roots for which Hamito-Semitic 
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Avestan 
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-durum, 12 
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trekking, 135, 136, 139, 591 
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436, 513, 522, 526 


sibling, 83, 123, 234 


smite, 300, 301, 306-309, 437, 
506 


smiths, 305 

strikes, 299, 300, 302, 304, 
306-308 

thorough, 143 

through, 143 

towns, 12 


track, 135, 136, 138-140, 141, 
143-145 


trek, 139, 519 
vigilant, 58 


wake, 58, 222, 438 


Etruscan 


semph, 465, 509 


Faroese 


peningur, 468 


English 


Evening, 437 


nobility, 14, 30, 77, 78, 83, 86, 
122, 231, 250, 327, 425, 


426, 431, 436, 528 
noble, 78 

ennoble, 78 

Nobleman, 78 

Blackbird, 43, 44, 46 
Apple, 12, 250, 504 

Bee, 28, 250, 255 

Bee colony, 58, 518 
Duration, 12 

through, 143 

Boar, 10 

noble, 77, 78, 86, 123, 125 
Nobleman, 30, 78 
Noblesause, 78 

Earth, 12, 192, 231, 437 
Falge, 117-120, 131, 358, 436 
Rim, 117-120, 358 

Fear, 12, 58, 103 
Garden, 12, 512 

Goat, 10 

Jewellery, 305 

Hader, 12 

Harp, 12, 29, 427, 515 


Hate, 12 
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Army, 13 

Autumn, 12, 29, 250, 437 
Horns, 10 

Hoof, 10, 250 

Bee, 10, 28, 250, 436 
Beetle, 11, 29 

Crab, 11, 29, 507 
Cancer, 11, 507 


girls, 12, 93, 103, 104, 
516 


Maid, 93, 94, 103-105, 436, 
516 


measure, 12, 102, 438, 506 
Mischpoche, 247 

Coin, 448, 450, 456 

Path, 141 

penny, 468, 469, 473, 492 
care, 118, 438 

Plough, 13, 118, 437, 473 
Source, 518 

Smoke, 219, 220 

smell, 219, 220 

Column, 58, 437 
Shillings, 485, 486 


throw, 300, 307, 308, 437, 
506 


Blacksmith, 304, 306 


seven, 12, 509 


clan, 13, 14, 83, 122, 123, 
233-235, 238, 242, 243, 

247, 250, 251, 436 

Star, 12, 300 

Taurus, 10, 29 

caress, 300 

paint, 300 

carry, 135, 136, 145, 438, 519 
meet, 230, 436, 437 

practice, 12 

(Vermin) pests, 12 

refine, 78 

People, 13, 49, 58, 83, 118, 122, 
435, 436, 507 
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wake, 58 
Guardian, 58 
Fence, 12 


Germanic 


tabr-, 49, 50, 52, 372, 386, 


436, 508, 525 


*.ad-, 104, 516 


+band(a) (West Germanic), 
437 


*apl-, 372, 386, 504 
xamslón (West Germanic), 44 


*-at-, 93, 96, 99, 101, 104 


*-ap-, 96, 104, 516 


*abal-, 14, 77-91, 122-126, 
231, 306, 436, 444, 523, 528 


*bi-, 518 

xbi(ón-, 518 

*bin-, 518 

*drag-, 139, 136, 141, 142, 438 


*dragan, 16, 136-138, 222, 
301 


*drep-, 226-228, 230, 231, 
222, 225, 226, 436, 437, 
505, 510 

*drepan, 231, 301 

xebura-, 514 

-erbó-, 86, 231, 306, 437 


*fahediz, 102-104 


tfalg- (West Germanic), 
119-121, 436 


*fulka-, 13, 58, 83, 118, 122, 
125, 247, 248, 358, 372, 

386, 436, 507, 513, 526 
*furht-, 103, 104 

x*fVg-, 102 

*fVh-, 102 

*gard-, 511, 515 

*gripan, 437 

*harb-, 514, 515 


xharbista- (West Germanic), 
437, 505, 514, 517 


*harbusta-, 443, 505, 514 


thari, 247, 248 


xharpó (West Germanic), 437, 
515,517 


xhof-, 513, 517 

xhurna-, 518, 526 

*h"elp-, 518 

ximbi- (West Germanic), 436 
xmag-, 104, 516 


*xmagadin(a), 99, 103, 104, 
436, 516 


-magab-, 94-96, 100, 104, 
105, 516, 524 


-magazine, 94-98, 100-104, 
436 


*magabs, 100 


*maguz, 94-99, 101, 103, 104, 
443, 516 


*magwi-, 95, 516 

*maitan, 306, 310 

*maw-, 104 

*met-, 102, 142, 438, 506 
*xmethane, 222, 301 

*még-, 104 

*megaz, 95, 99, 100, 104, 516 
xmitad(V)z, 103, 104 

*óhal-, 82, 83, 89 


*panding (West Germanic), 
468, 475, 482, 488, 492 


*paning (West Germanic), 468, 


469, 472, 475, 488, 492 


*panning (West Germanic), 
468, 469, 475, 482, 488, 492 


*papa- (West Germanic), 141 
*pipan, 566 

*plegan (West Germanic), 118, 
142, 222, 301, 437, 438, 

507, 513, 517, 524 

*plóg- (West Germanic), 358, 
372, 386, 437, 472, 473, 

507, 513, 517, 524 

xpVk-, 102 


*rauk-, 221 


*ruk-, 221, 222 

*sebun, 465, 509 

*sibjo, 13, 14, 83, 122-125, 
233, 235, 237-239, 247, 
248, 252, 436, 513, 526 
*skelding, 488 
*skeldingaz, 489 
*skelling, 488 
*skellingaz, 485, 489 
*skildingaz, 470 
*skillingaz, 470, 484, 485 
tslipan, 437 

tsmaiti, 305 

*smit-, 299, 306, 506 


*smita-, 222 


*smitan, 299, 301, 303-307, 


310, 437, 506 

*smip-, 299, 306 

-smipaz, 299, 304-307, 310 
*smipo, 299, 305 

*smipón, 299, 304 

*tax-, 29 

*strika-, 300, 308 
*tera-, 142 

*treka-, 136, 138, 141 
*wakna-, 16, 142 

*wipan, 437 

*berh, 143 

x*beura-, 29 

xbrh (West Germanic), 143 


pre-Germanic 


*ghaid-, 518, 528 
*küp-, 513 
+. 99, 103, 104, 515, 516 


Gothic 


abraba, 50, 508 


abrs, 50, 53, 54, 372, 436, 508, 


524 

aizasmipa, 304, 306, 310 
-ap-, 93 

biabridedun, 50 
bismeitan, 299, 306 
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faginon, 102 
faheds, 102, 104 
faheps, 101, 102, 104, 106 


faurhtei, 101, 103 


fullafahjan, 102 
gaitin, 518 
gaits, 518 
gasmeitan, 299 
gatura, 142 


magaps, 93, 95, 96, 101-104, 
516 


magula, 95, 101 

magus, 12, 93-96, 99, 103, 516 
mawi, 12, 94, 95, 101, 104 
mawilo, 95, 101 

megs, 12, 95, 104 

menops, 459, 465 

mitad-, 102 

mitaps, 101, 102, 104 
mitad-, 507, 523, 524, 526 
withan, 506 

mibfaginón, 102 

saul, 58 

sibya, 233, 234, 251 
skilliggans, 486 

tairan, 142 

pragjan, 135, 137, 138, 145, 
519 


Greek 


aornp, 250, 256 


Arkas, 77, 84, 85, 90 
era, 509, 510 
Tadeipa, 84 
Tadeipos, 84, 90 
«apaflos, 29, 508 
caprilw, 514 
capricious, 29, 514 
kpaxmov, 514 
oKkoprrlos, 29 
ravpos, 515 

tpéxw, 519 
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Icelandic 


peningur, 468 
skildingr, 486 


Latin 


open, 514 

carabus, 508 

carpere, 514 

carpo, 29, 135 

cornu, 518 

durare, 12 

epulum, 12 

haedinus, 518 

haedus, 135, 518, 528 
merula, 44 

middle, 301, 303, 304 
moneta, 448, 449, 451 


operator, 12 


opus12 
scarabaeus, 29 
Sept. 465, 509, 510 


silicium, 485, 486, 489, 490, 
491, 493, 494 


taurus, 29, 515 
trahere, 136-138, 140, 141 
traho, 519 


vegetarian, 58 


Latvian 


vepris, 514 


Lithuanian 


kirpti, 514 
menu, 459 
obuolys, 504 


Low German 


pennink, 468 
shillings, 485 
schillink, 485 


Middle Dutch 


crab, 507, 508 
creeft, 507 
crab, 507, 516 
maghet, 93 
penninc, 468 


rie(c)ken, 219 
ruken, 219 


schellingh, 485 
trekking, 136 


Middle High German 


concern, 136 
cancer, 507 
crabs, 507 
coin, 448 
penny, 468 
pennyinc, 468 
shillings, 485 
trehhen, 136 
road, 438 
Guelph(e), 518 


Middle Irish 


aball, 504 
corran, 514 
tarb, 515 


Middle Low German 


smide, 305 
crab, 507 
crevet, 507 
pennink, 468 
schildink, 485 
schillink, 485 
smell, 219 
smooch, 219 
ruken, 219 
clan, 233, 234 
trekking, 136, 139 
meet, 225 
trekking, 136 
road, 438 


Old Church Slavic 


Jabluko, 504 
vepri, 514 


Old Danish 


pennings, 468 


Old English 
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Oil, 14, 77, 78, 83, 86, 122, 


123, 132, 231 
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xdeling, 78 

eteran, 142 

athelmod, 78 
beo, 518 


ceafor, 11 

crabba, 507, 508 

Dragan, 137 

drepan, 225, 436, 437, 505 
eofur, 514 

orders, 231 

fegnian, 438 

g&ten, 518 

gefeon, 438 


gat, 518 
heartfelt, 514 
herpes, 515 
hearpe, 515 


courtyard, 513, 517 
hwelp, 518 

mage, 94, 95 

megden, 516 

meg, 95 

girls, 99, 101, 103, 104 
mago, 95 

mag(e)p, 93, 516 
me(o)death, 101 

meow, 95 


methane, 506 
mynet, 448 


Osle, 44 


pepe, 141 

pending, 468 

pening, 467, 468, 482 
penny, 468 

pennings, 468 
shilling, 485 
seophone, 509 

sib(b), 233, 234 
smathe, 305 

smitan, 300 


sul, 58, 124 


syl, 437 


ter, 142 
th&ron, 142 
teran, 142 


gates, 142 
tóteran, 142 


öerh, 143 
purh, 143 


weecnan, 222, 438 
ymbe, 10, 58, 436 


Old Frisian 


ethele, 78, 123 
autumn, 514 


courtyard, 513 


maged, 93, 516 
meg, 95 


megiths, 93, 516 
menote, 448 
munte, 448 
panning, 468, 469 


path, 141 


penny, 468 
pennings, 468 
shillings, 485 
skilling, 485 
skilling, 482, 485 
Sibbe, 233, 234 
smita, 300 
thr(i)uc, 143 
treka, 136 


Old High German 


adal, 77, 123, 231 
amsla, 44, 46, 47 
Balder, 345-390 
bia, 518 


bina, 518 


bini, 518 
chrebazo, 507 
chrebiz, 507 
drigil, 137, 145 
duruh, 143 


ebur, 514 


buildings, 77, 78, 123, 125 
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ertha, 231 
questions, 102, 438 
faginon, 102, 438 
greed, 518 
stinginess, 518 
gifehan, 102, 438 
gismidi, 305 

harp, 515 
herbist(o), 514 
hoof, 513 

imbi, 10, 58, 436, 518 
kevar, 11 

kever, 11 

kevero, 11 


keviro, 11 

kevur, 11 

kevuro, 11 

likes, 95 

maga-, 95 

magad, 93, 95, 516 
magazine, 99, 101, 103, 104, 
516 

mezzanine, 506 
munizza, 448 
path, 141 

penny, 468 
penning, 468 
phantinc, 468 
phenting, 468 
Pholos, 345-390 
pitrohhanemo, 136 
plegan, 16, 118 
riohan, 219 

rouh, 219 
shillings, 485 
shilling, 485 
sibun, 465, 509 
silihha, 494 
sippa, 233 
skillink, 485 
smid, 305 
thuru(c)h, 143 


treffan, 225, 505 
Guelph, 518 
zeran, 142 


Old Indian 


ápas-/üpas-, 12 
saptá, 465, 509, 510 
$apha-, 513 

Srnga, 518 

Old Irish 
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macc, 95, 186, 187, 212, 516 


sixth, 509 
ubull, 504 


Old Norse 


adal, 78, 86 


afar, 53, 508, 524 
afar-, 50, 51, 54 
afarkostr, 50, 508 
afarord, 50, 508 
afr, 50 


afr-, 50 


afrendr, 50, 508 
afrhendr, 50, 508 
áór, 50 


drak, 137 


drepa, 225, 505 
fagna, 438 


faga, 102, 438 
fylki, 118, 131, 507, 526 
garor, 511 


spirit, 518 
harpa, 515 
hofr, 513 


hvelpr, 518 
jofurr, 514 
crabby, 507, 508 
Mar, 94, 95 

mag, 95 

mystic, 101 
mynt, 448 


mogr, 94, 95, 99 


pengr, 468 
penningr, 468 
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sifjar, 233, 251 shillings, 485 
sjau, 509 sibbia, 233 
skillingr, 485 thurh, 143 
smeittr, 305 Old Swedish 

smió, 305, 310 drggh, 137 
vakinn, 222, 438 smidhe, 305 
bjórr, 29, 515, 526 Proto-Gaelic 
plump, 137, 145 :xmaqq, 12 

Old Saxon Russian 

bia, 518 cherp, 514 

-drepan, 225, 505 górod, 12, 511, 518 
ebur-, 514 block, 504 
buildings, 123 copies, 513 
faganon, 438 Swedish 

farterian, 142 mynt, 448 

fegon, 438 penning, 468 

get, 518 skilling, 486 

harpa, 515 Scottish English 
hervist, 514 hiss, 119 

hof, 513 fauf, 119 

hwelp, 518 faugh, 119, 131 
kevera, 11 Umbrian 

magaó, 93, 516 apruf, 514 

magu, 94 Welsh 

method, 101 mab, 95, 516 
munita, 448 Yiddish 

penning, 468 mishpoche, 236 


rock, 219 


Index of Hamito-Semitic words, word forms, 
and roots 


This index lists Hamito-Semitic words, word forms, and roots. 


Akkadian tC, 139 
app, 514 tr, 139 
daraggu, 135, 138, 139, 141, Arabic 


519 "apala, 79, 124 


daraku, 138, 139 xabal, 77, 79, 83, 124 
because of this, 139 xaplat, 79, 124 
drC, 139 "apula, 79, 124 

dr', 139 "ard, 58, 231 

ersetu, 58, 444 "asil, 80, 81, 124 


gadu, 518 "asala, 80, 124 

harpu, 514 "asalat, 79 

kalbu, 518 "asila, 79 

madadu, 102, 506 "asl, 80, 81, 88, 124 
maha'u, 100 "asli, 124 

manu, 460 'asula, 79, 80, 124 

manual, 460 ?atil, 80 

minu, 460 ?atala, 14, 80 

minütu, 460, 461, 465 ?atal, 14, 77, 83 
munutu, 460 "atl, 124 

padànu, 141 "atl-, 86 

puluhtu, 58, 103 ?sl, 79, 80, 81, 87-89, 124, 125 
qarnu, 518 "tl, 14, 79-81, 88, 89, 124 
Sebe, 465, 510 "aqrab, 508 

sebet, 465, 510 "ifr, 514 

sebettu, 465, 510 daraka, 135, 138, 519 
sebü, 465, 510 darab-, 226-228, 230 
tarbitu, 140 drb, 226, 227, 230, 231 
tarbu, 140 squares, 518 

tarbutu, 140 harafa, 514 

tará'u, 139 harif, 29, 514 

tarqu, 138, 139 hrf, 29 

tarü, 139 huff-, 513 

taritu, 139 istiraha, 221 


trb, 140 calf, 518 
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madid, 102, 506 
madan, 102, 506 
mdd, 102, 506 
mu'attal, 80 

mudd, 102, 506 
yarn, 518 

rawiha, 221 

raha, 220, 221, 223 
rüh, 220 


rwh, 220 


sifah, 124 

smds, 506 
ta'assul, 81, 125 
ta'sil, 81, 125 
ta'sila, 81, 125 


taurus, 29 
Aramaic 


"egarba, 508 

ar/a, 58 

drk, 135, 138, 519 
kalba, 518 

qarna, 518 


rwh, 220, 221 
Assyrian 


abaru, 508 
gille, 518 
gillu, 518 
puluggu, 118, 507 


pulungu, 118, 507 
Berber 


sat, 249 
Egyptian 


bjt, 58, 518 
hprr, 11, 12, 29 
mhw.t, 100 


S$fh-w, 249 
Ethiopian 


reheja, 221 


raw, 220 


rwh, 220 
Hebrew 


?abir, 49, 53, 508 


?add, 373 

"asilé, 14, 77, 81, 83, 125 
?br, 49, 51-54, 508 

"eres, 56, 86, 231, 444, 528 
sl, 81, 87, 88 

'swih, 87, 125 

*syl, 81, 87, 125 

?sVly, 14, 77, 81, 83, 87, 125 
"Aqrab, 508 

derek, 135, 138, 144, 519 
drk, 135, 138, 144, 519 
gal, 518 

g'di, 518 

horep, 29, 514 

hrp, 29 

keleb, 518 

i-mdwd, 102 

man, 450, 451, 494 

manech, 450, 456, 494 
manoh, 451 

m'nat, 451 

miSpaha(h), 83, 237, 236 


monzh, 451 


mydh, 102, 506 


mydt, 102, 444, 506, 507, 523, 
526 


n'sl, 87, 125 
pelegs, 507 
pan, 474, 483 
p'lag, 507 
p'lagah, 118 
p'lugah, 118, 507, 526 
plg, 83 

plgh, 118 
geren, 518, 526 
qykly mzmr, 46 
rwh, 220 

Sipha, 124 
sela®, 58 

Skl, 489 

$ph, 237 


Sig(s)leY, 489 
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zmr, 46 

Nabataean 

?s?, 82, 126 

Old Assyrian 

waqa^um, 58 
Phoenician and Punic 
*mnw, 456, 459, 460 
*panzh, 474, 475, 491 
"add, 350, 352, 357 
"gdr, 84 


?rs, 86, 444, 465, 528 

gd, 464, 518 

klb, 518 

machanath, 455 

mdt, 506, 507, 523, 526 

mnh, 447, 450, 451, 453, 456 
mny, 447, 450, 451, 456, 494 
pigs, 131 

rwh, 221 

Skl, 489 

Sheba, 465, 510 

Sat?^, 465, 510 

§b°, 510 

&b^t, 465, 510 

Sails, 487-489 

$ph, 13, 83, 124, 235-238, 251, 
252 

Semitic (unspecified) 
*?abal-, 505 

PabVi-, 372 

Y?abVr-, 372 

x^agrab, 508 

Fattar, 250 

Hrd, 58 

*-(a)t-, 98 

*oops-, 513 

-Yab«, 249, 509, 510 

*taur-, 515 

"asl, 86 

"n$, 85 


?rs (Northwest Semitic), 86, 
231 


"pr, 514 

"Vm-, 58 

drk, 140 

gll, 518 

hrc, 58, 514, 515, 517 
klb, 518 

plC, 117, 372 


plg, 13, 112, 118, 125, 372, 


507 


plh, 103, 118 

plh, 13, 58, 118, 121, 372 
plk, 118 

pli, 118 

prh, 58, 103 

qrt, 511, 525 

smd, 299, 301 

smt, 301 


Sph, 125, 238, 252, 513, 526 
South Arabian 


"rd, 58 
"agrab, 508 
calf, 518 


qarn, 518 
Syriac 


rah, 220 
rüha, 220 


tara'aum, 139 
Ugaritic 


"ars, 86 

drq, 138 

mhs, 301 

rh, 221 

smd, 302—309, 506 
smt, 299-309 


sph, 83, 124, 237, 238 
West Chad 


*muqa'-, 100 


Index of Vasconic etymologies 


This index lists appellatives for which Vasconic etymologies are suggested. 


Aspen, 12 

Basque 

gakho, 107, 116, 117, 130 nn P a 
ce x hook, 12, 112 
"nbn CE Su i 13 
kanibet, 130 , 

Dutch Pike, 113 

at, 15 bald, 12 

En ish. Doughnuts, 12 
: adze, 12 loading, 12 
gate, 15, 31, 111, 112 batten, 12 
grand, 181 Mur(s), 12 
hook 112 legs, 12 
hatchel, 113 shock, 17 
hook, 112 Silver, 14 
score, 17, 183 eo 
shillings, 17 Bat, 
French Gothic 

canif, 130 aipei, 12 
cime. 381 eisarn, 14 
edge, 181 gate, 15, 31 
RR stiggan, 12 

Anger, 12 Greek 

Bar, 28 aAkvmwv, 10 
Birch 12 aAkvav, 10 
Oak, 12 «aAávópos, 10 
Eidam, 12 meABpyós, 10 
Ice, 12 ceAapdvBpa, 10 
Iron 14 mg, 10 
Kingfisher, 10 Italian 
Eller, 12 cm, 381 
Alder, 12 Latin 


ardea, 10 
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grandis, grande, 14, 181 Old Frisian 
Low German gate, 15 

gat, 15 kay, 114 

Middle Dutch kei, 114 


cnijf, 130 Old High German 

Middle Low German gazza, 15 

knife, 130 hac, 128 

Norwegian haco, 113 

hakefisk, 112 haeco, 112, 113, 115, 128 
Old English hago, 112, 113, 115, 129 
c&g, 114, 117 haho, 112, 113, 115, 128 
céga, 114 hehhit, 113 

cge, 114 isarno, 10 

cnif, 130 isaro, 10 

get, 15 Old Norse 

gat, 15 

haca, 112, 113 gata, 15.31, 111 

haced, 113 isarn, 14 

hacod, 113 knife, 130 

isearn, 10 Old Saxon 

Old European gate, 15 

*kima, 381 Spanish 

*kuma, 381 cima, 381 

Old French Garza, 10 


grande, 181 


Index of Toponyms 


This index lists toponyms for which Semitic or Vasconic etymologies are 
suggested as well as toponyms which exemplify general considerations of 


toponomastics. 


Abella, 504 


Aphrodisias, 397, 398, 401, 406, 413, 416 


Arendal, 17 
Arntal, 17 
Arundel, 17 


Atlantic Ocean, 84 
Atlantis, 84 


Atlas, 90 


Cassiterides, 400, 418 
Ireland, 17, 39 


Eriu, 17, 395 

Gadeira, 84, 90, 354, 358 

Ibiza, 394, 395, 415, 458 

Ireland, 39, 74, 395 

Isle of Aphrodisias, cf. Aphrodisias 


Isle of Thanet, cf. Thanet 


Isles of Scilly, 394 
Cassiterides, 352, 354 
Phoenicia, 420 

Rutubi, 411, 422 

Rutupis, 391, 396, 411, 412 
Solentia, 58 


The Solent, 39, 359, 394 
Solund, 359, 394 


Tanat, 392, 393 

Tanatus Insula, 396, 414 
Thames, 391, 412 

Thanet, 391-422 

Uist, 39, 394, 395 


Val d'Aran, 17 


ynys Danet, 402 


Subject Index 


ablaut, 16, 18-20, 32, 38, 45, 89, 95, 102, 
108, 109, 113, 126, 128, 129, 142, 143, 
264, 440 


acrophony, cf. runes 
adstrates, 314, 315 
rule of adstrates, 344 


rule of inter- and intrastrates, 
344 


affected possessor, 60, 66, 70, 75, 
157, 159, 165, 171, 319, 

cf. internal/external possessor 
construction 

alliteration, 363, 383 

alphabet 


cf. Etruscan alphabet, 
cf. Greek alphabet, 


cf. Latin alphabet, 


cf. Phoenician alphabet, 
cf. runes 


Anglo-Saxon 

conquer, 186 

Norman French superstrategy, 
328 


vocabulary, 329, 330 
answering systems 


Akkadian, 628—630 
Amharic, 628, 620 

Arabic, 628, 629 

Berbers, 627 

Hebrew, 628, 629 
Brittonic, 624 

Classical Greek, 627, 629 
Cushitic, 627 

East Semitic languages, 627 
Egypt, 626 

English, 623, 624, 632 


Geez, 628, 629 


151, 


English, 624 


Germanic, 624 

Hamitic, 626 

Hebrews, 630 

Insular Celtic, 624, 632 
Irish, 623-625 

Irish English, 623 

Hebrew, 628 

Latin, 624, 627, 629 
modal-only response, 624 
Modern Greek, 628, 629 

Old Irish, 625, 626 

Old Syriac, 628, 629 
particle type, 624 

Scottish Gaelic, 625 
sentential structure type, 624 
Tigrinya, 628, 629 

Welsh, 624 

yes and no, 200, 216, 217, 623 
Aquitanian, 259, 298 

Arabic 

internal inflection, 19 
nominal inflection (sgl.), 97 
Arabic rule, 64 

Árstad, stone of, 637 
Atlantic, 176, 258, 261 
languages, 36 

Atlantic Seaboard, 260 
Atlantic, 7, 259 

chunks, 482, 493 
accompaniment, 109, 113, 115 
bilingualism, 317, 334 

blood group, 38 

borrowing, 313 

borrowing process, 108, 110 
cf. loan words 

Breza stone pillar, 608 
Brittonic substratum, 204 
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Carthage, 535-541, 573, 578-580, 589, 


597, 611, 613 
Celtic 

cf. Celtic English 
Celtic paradox, 181 


conquer, 185 

substrates, 34, 180, 189 
Celtic English, 34, 37 
Celticization, 264, 289 
Celto-Latin, 317, 318 
chronology, 582, 589 
circumstantial clauses, 195, 197, 215 
coins, 395, 415, 474-465, 467-484, 
485—495 

consonant shifts, cf. Grimm's Law 
consonants 

dental fricatives, 110, 227 
dental plosives, 227 

emphatic consonants, 227, 228, 
419, 494, 508, 510, 512, 

513, 517, 523, 528 

emphatic fricatives, 110 
glottal plosives, 497, 498 
interdental fricatives, 110 
media, 497, 498 

pharyngeal fricatives, 110 
plosive series, 109 
Pre-Germanic, 109, 110 
Proto-Vasconic, 109 

Semitic, 110 
Proto-Indo-European plosive 
inventory, 497, 498, 504, 
519-521 

Semitic plosives and Germanic, 
503 

velar fricatives, 110 

contact features 

cf. language contact 

cf. morphology 

cf. phonology 

structural patterns, 161 

cf. syntax 


transmissions, 169 

copper trade, 57 

creole language, 423, 424, 441 
dative possessors, 

cf. external possessor construction 
sympathetic dactylus, 

cf. external possessor construction 
England 

historical situation, 316 

Norman invasion, 266 

English 

cf. Celtic English 

Celtic substrate, 316 


Celtic syntax, 289 
language history, 338 
non-Indo-European character, 


61 

Norman French superstrategy, 
327 

yes and no, cf. answering 
systems 


Etruscans, 233, 267 

Etruscan alphabet, 614 

orders, 638 

etymology 

folk etymology, 52 

native etymologies, 248, 249, 
250 

research objects, 248 
unetymologized lexical entries, 
cf. lexicon 

unknown/doubt ful 

etymologies, 126 

Europe north of the Alps, 7, 257 
genetics, 258 

migration, 259-261 

prehistoric languages, 257 
stratal relationships, 261 
external possessor construction, 66-70, 
72, 75, 76, 148-175, 208, 212, 218 
acquisition of external 
possessors, 342 


adessive external possessor, 
159 

cf. affected possessor 
Breton, 163 

Celtics, 166, 177 

Dutch, 173, 176, 321 


English, 38, 148, 155, 163, 
166, 291, 292 


geographical distribution, 157, 
159, 176, 322 


German, 66, 150, 163, 173, 320 


Hebrews, 177 


Hungarian, 175 

Icelandic, 157 

Irish, 70, 160 

lack of, 342 

locative construction, 160, 218 


locative prepositional phrase, 
70 


loss of, 60, 66, 71, 72, 148, 
150, 155, 158, 163, 166, 

291, 292, 319, 322-326 
Maltese, 177 

Middle English, 67, 152, 320 
Norwegian, 156 

Old English, 67, 152, 320 
prepositional phrases, 156 


Russian, 159, 160 


Scandinavian languages, 68, 
321 


Swedish, 156 


sympathetic dative, 75, 171, 
173, 319, 321 


Welsh, 163 


Futhark, cf. runes 
genealogical tree, 257, 267, 312, 337 


Celtics, 207 
English, 126 
Irish English, 207 


genetics, 25 
Germania 


prehistoric languages, 26 
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prehistoric society, 77 

Germanic 

*u-stems, 100 

Early Germanic vocabulary, 35 
dictionary, 8 

origin of, 79, 106 

prehistoric, 83, 113, 122 

split word order, cf. word order 
statistics of non-etymologized 
lexical entries, 9 

structural peculiarities, 17 
suffixal x-t-, 101, 

syntax, 288 

cf. word order 

Germanics 

concept of sib, 240—242 
Glottalic Theory, 15, 31, 497, 500, 519, 
522 

Great Vowel Shift, 488, 494 
Greek alphabet, 583, 614, 618 
letter o, 638 

vowel graphemes, 531, 573 
Grimm's Law, 81, 99, 102, 104, 110, 112, 
115, 120, 225-228, 233, 349, 351, 352, 
361, 439, 445, 465, 497—528 
doublets, 353, 372, 502, 505, 
507, 513, 515, 517 

First Consonant Shift, 115, 

120, 223, 349, 352, 353, 

358, 372, 385, 539, 573, 607 
Second Consonant Shift, 385, 
445, 502, 506 

Semitic loan-words, 504 
Hallstadt period, 41, 170 
Hamito-Semitic, 30 

colonization, 176 

features in English, 208 
language, 7, 58 

Hebrew rule of subject-predicate concord, 
65 

hieroglyphics, 552 

ice age, 258 
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Indo-European, 261 

Indo-Europeans, 260 

migration, 313 

Insular Celtic, 17, 22, 30, 35-41, 49-53, 
57-76, 126, 148, 149, 158, 159, 163, 
166-177, 179-218, 264, 265, 288, 289, 
291, 297, 317, 318, 323, 325, 337, 377, 
379, 390 

non-Indo-European character, 

60, 182, 184, 185 

Semitid substrate, 325 

internal possessor construction, 66, 69, 70, 
71, 159, 162, 165, 189 

Arabic, 71, 165 

Celtics, 71, 72 

English, 148, 150, 151, 160 

Hebrews, 71, 163 

Middle English, 67, 72, 154, 

160 

Middle Irish, 70, 158 

Middle Welsh, 69, 323 

Ancient Egyptian, 213 

Old English, 67, 154 

Old trish, 70, 158 

rise of, 60, 66, 68, 72, 148 

Semitic, 72 

Welsh, 69, 158 

Kilamuwa inscription, 548, 577 

Kylver stone, 543, 568, 593, 595, 
598—600, 602, 608, 616, 617, 621, 637, 
643-645 

labial gap, 15, 222, 226, 426, 437, 499, 
504, 519 

language birth, 4, 311-316, 327, 329, 334, 
335, 338-341, 346 

English, 7, 24, 73, 336 

English, 24 

Germanic, 7, 23, 384 

Insular Celtic, 23 

change language 

cf. language contact 

cf. language shift 


natural principles, 276 


cf. transitivity of language 
contact 


language contact 276, 312, 331, 


adstrates, 9 
Akkadian, 4 
Amharic, 4 


Amharic and Cushitic, 280, 
281 


Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
French, 327, 328 


asymmetry, 314 

Atlantic, 10 

Celtic and English, 27, 162 
Celtic and Semitic, 162, 163 
Celtic substrates, 180 
Celtic English, 338 

cf. Celto-Latin 

cf. contact features 


contact-linguistic genealogical 
trees, 337 


Cushitic, 4 

Danish, 9 

Draco languages, 4 

English, 3, 6 

Gallo Romance Latin, 9 
Germanic and Finnish, 25 
Hindi, 4 

Hindi and Dravidian, 282-284 
Insular Celtic, 3, 5, 6 


interstrate, 341 


intrastrate, 341 

lrish, 5 

Irish and Semitidic, 284-288 
cf. language birth 

cf. language shift 

languages of the Balkans, 9 
Middle English, 9 


Niger Congo languages and 
Bantu languages, 277 


Norman French, 6 


Northern Italian, 9 


Old European, 10 

pre-Germanic, 247 

cf. Pokorny List 

prehistoric, 2, 36 

Romance and Basque, 294 
Semiticization of English, 169 
Semiticized and Romanized 
English, 266 

Semiticized Anglo-Saxon, 169, 
265 

Semiticized Celtic, 265 

cf. Semitic 

English, 9 

stratal language contact, 73, 
168, 264, 266 

cf. substrate 

Sumerian, 4 

cf. superstrate 

English, 9 

theory of language contact, 3, 
8, 10, 58, 248, 249, 281 

cf. transitivity of language 
contact 

unknown substrates, 342 
Vasconic, 10 

language death, 338, 339 
language shift, 313-315, 329, 341, 342 
Lascaux cave, 558 

Sound law, 88, 105, 111, 112, 114, 
128, 131, 135 


dictionary 

animal names, 10 
categories, 9 

cf. loan-words 

plant names, 12 
statistics, 9, 16, 40 
structure of the English 
dictionary, 331 
unetymologized lexical entries, 
9, 423-430, 434, 436 
Ligurian, 259 

loan analogue, 141 
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loan complex, 15, 45, 77, 94, 102-104, 
111-114, 129, 135, 139 

loan concepts, 186, 187 

loan doublets, 109, 372, 

cf. Grimm's Law 

loan etymology, 228, 233 

loan transfer, 53, 368, 375, 382 
loan translation, 368, 369, 375, 398 
loan-words 

accepted Semitic etymologies, 
249-250 

adaptation, 502 

categories, 9 

French, 122 

Germanic loan-words in 

Finnish, 433 

loan doublets, 502 

Mediterranean, 181 

Middle Low German loan- 

words in Scandinavian, 432 
Normanno-French loan words 

in English, 431 

non-Indo-European, cf. lexicon 
words for ruling class, 14, 

77-79, 83, 85, 86, 123 

matriliny, 186, 244-246, 254 
megalithic culture, 35, 36, 39, 145 


Merseburg Charms, 346, 348, 351, 362, 


363, 439 
metal-rich zones, 355 
morpho logy 


cf. ablaut 

Celtic lack of infinitive, 62 
domains of vocabulary, 333 
French loan words in English, 
333, 334 

Germanic :xu-stems, 

cf. Germanic 

legal terms, 246 

nominalized infinitive, 62 
non-Indo-European, 249 

cf. progressive aspect 
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Proto-Indo-European *u-stems, 


cf. Proto-Indo-European 


Scandinavian loan words in 
English, 343 


cf. strong verbs 

suffixal *-t-, cf. Germanic 
superstrate, 239, 246, 248, 332 

cf. verbal nouns 

words for ruling class, 327 

mythology and religion, 25, 83, 84, 263, 
346, 356, 364, 370, 377, 378, 381, 382 
°Adon, 351, 358 

Abaddiri, 373, 387 

Abraham, 49-55, 208 

Abraham, 51, 52, 55 

Asir, 351, 352 

Anat, 351, 368, 438, 458 

G Aptel, 25 


Apple, 25 


Astarte, 397—399, 405, 406, 
413, 416, 417, 454, 457, 
462, 463 

Avalon, 25 


B^LDR, 350, 351, 373-376, 
378, 382, 383, 387 


Baal, 25, 301-303, 345, 349, 
350-353, 357, 358, 

361-390, 404, 438, 439, 

457, 464, 474, 502, 506, 527 
Baal Addir, 373, 374, 387 
Baal Hammon, 373, 457 

Baal Malage, 373 

Baal Marquod, 373 

Baal mgnm, 373 

Baal of Lebanon, 373 

Baal of Sidon, 373 

Baal of Tyre, 373 


Baal Saphon, 373 


Balder, 369, 383, 439, 502, 
505, 506, 507, 522 


Balder, 350, 352, 353, 373, 
374, 383, 387, 439, 502, 506 


Baldr, 349, 351, 365, 366, 
367-369, 372-385, 438, 
439, 502, 506 


Baliddir, 350, 373, 383, 387, 
404, 439, 506 


Beli Mawr, 377, 378 
Belisamarus, 378, 387 


Bellinus, 378 


Face of Ba'al, 457 

Freya, 351, 368, 385 

Freyr, 351, 367-369, 383, 385 
Garden of Eden, 25 

garden of the Hesperides, 25 
Glesisvellir, 25 


Greek names without acceptance 
etymologies, 262 


Gumundr, 25 
Hoor, 368 
Ishtar, 447, 452-457, 463 


Juno Moneta, 456, 457, 
447-449 


Manat, 451, 453, 454, 456, 457 


Manutu, 447, 451-453, 456, 
457 


Menutum, 447, 451-456, 462 
Meni, 447, 451-458, 464 


+Menit, 447, 452, 454-458, 
462 


Mercurius Cimiacinus, 380, 
381 


Moneta, 447, 448, 449, 450, 
451, 454, 455, 456, 458, 462 


Morgana, 25 

Motor, 368 

Nanna, 351, 368, 371, 386, 438 
Nepr, 351, 386, 388 


Neptune, 388 


Odinn, 351 
paradises, 25 


Phol, 366, 367, 369, 439, 502, 
505, 506, 522 


cf. proper names 


Surr, 368 

Tanit, 391-422, 457-459, 
463-4065, 473, 474, 482, 

483, 491 

Tinnitus, 457 

TNT, 399, 457 

Ugaritic Baal Cycle, 301, 302, 
377 

Vanir, 351, 352, 535 

Wodan, 346-348, 351, 352, 

358, 362-364, 370, 382, 384 
Zeus, 303, 309, 381 

Neolithic culture, 144 
Northern Subject Rule, 33, 38, 60, 63-65, 
169, 175, 189, 292, 293 
Nostratic theory, 79, 140, 235, 236, 259, 
435 

Old European, 261 

hydronymy, 262 

Old Europeans, 259 

Old Irish 

concrete images in idiomatic 
expressions, 186 

patchwork theory, 261 
penthouse principle, 21 
Phoenician, 30, 356, 357, 519 
cf. Punic 

Phoenician alphabet, 549, 553, 614 
"Aleph, 531, 541, 543-545, 
549, 550, 551, 556, 574, 583 
"Ayin, 531, 571, 573, 639 

Bet, 550 

Daeleth, 550, 552, 553, 555, 
559, 560, 572, 586, 587, 

600, 601, 606, 609, 619 

Old, 606 

Gimel, 550, 553, 557, 558, 563 
He, 531, 550, 553—555, 560, 
585, 601, 602, 607—609, 

617, 619, 620 

Heth, 531, 553, 554, 556, 564, 


569, 574 
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inscription, 546 

Cap, 563, 587 

Lamedh, 570, 571, 585 
letter names, 583 
letter o, 638 

Memes, 555, 570, 571, 585, 588 
Well, 565, 570, 587 
orders, 638 

P, 566, 571, 574 
Punic, 562 

Res, 563, 567, 586 
Sadé, 567 


Sin, 567, 568, 587, 593, 598, 
603, 617 


Tav, 567-569, 593, 603, 607, 
617 


vowel graphemes, 581 
Waw, 531, 564, 587 
Yodh, 531, 565, 566 


Zain, 567, 606, 617 


Phoenicians, 36, 597 


colonization, 354 


phonologie 


cf. alliteration 


chronology of change, cf. 
sound change 


cf. consonant shifts 
cf. consonants 

cf. Glottalic Theory 
cf. Great Vowel Shift 
cf. Grimm's Law 

cf. labial gap 

cf. sound law 
lengthened grade, 228 
cf. pretonic vowel reduction 
cf. quantity assignment 
cf. Semitic word stress 
cf. sound change 

cf. stress 

cf. syllable cut 

cf. Verner's Law 


vocalization, 403 
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cf. vowel alternations 

cf. vowel quantity 

West Germanic gemination, 
239 

zero grade, 228 

Pictish, 284, 287, 317, 327 
Pokorny List, 208, 624 


postspecification, 263, 270-278, 284, 285, 


293, 297, 376 

Old Irish, 274 

present participle construction, 62, 
cf. progressive aspect 


prespecification, 263, 270—276, 282, 284, 


285, 296, 297, 375 
pretonic vowel reduction, 488 


progressive aspect, 38, 60, 61, 62, 75, 169, 


175, 189, 290, 291, 318 


proper names, cf. mythology and religion 


Abro, 50 

'Abroi, 50 

eóel-, 327 
AGelbald, 86, 123 
Foellad, 86, 123 
Foelr&d, 86, 123 
AEGelstan, 86, 123 
Adelweard, 86, 123 
Foelwold, 86, 123 
Ailill, 389 
Athalaricus, 78, 123 


Atlantis, 57, 84, 85, 90, 182, 
212 


Atlas, 84, 85, 90, 91 


Beal, 377 

Bel, 377 
Belbog, 377 
Belenus, 377 
Beli Mawr, 377 
bulge, 377 
Bjelbog, 377 
Carthage, 511 
Dietrich, 51 


Ellie, 389 


Enlil, 390 

Qrthd&t, 512, 525 

Theodoric, 49, 51 
Proto-Indo-European 
*u-stems, 100 

syntax, 270, 276 

Punic, 519, 582 

cf. Phoenician 

Punic War, 352, 356 

Punic, 356, 579 

quantity assignment, 109 
religions, 438, 534 

retreat area, 317, 327 
Rhetianus, 267 

Rhenish progressive, 62, 291 
river names, cf, toponyms 
runes 

*algiz, 567 

*algiz, Zayin, and Sadé, 567 
*ansuz, 553, 555, 572 

*ansuz and He, 555 
*berkanan, 564, 566—569, 574, 
609 

*dagaz, 560, 571, 572, 588 
*ehwaz, 569, 570, 572, 583 
xehwaz and Heth, 569 

-fehu, 529, 530, 541, 544, 549, 
550, 563, 574, 584, 606, 618 
*fehu and "Aleph, 549, 550 
*born, 563 

thaglaz, 553, 554, 560, 564, 


569, 607 

xhaglaz and Héth, 554 
*ingwaz, 571-573, 588, 592, 
603-605, 610, 615, 636, 643 
*ingwaz and "Ayin, 571, 615, 
616 

tisaz, 565, 566, 572. 
*isaz, tiwaz, *jéran, and 
Yodh, 565 

*iwaz, 565, 566, 572, 587 
*jeran, 565 

*kaunan, 563, 587 

*kaunan and Kaph, 563 
*laguz, 570, 571, 585, 588 
*laguz and Lamedh, 571 


*mannaz, 555, 570, 571, 583, 
588 


*mannaz and Mém, 570 
*naudiz, 565, 570, 587 
*Naudiz and Nin, 565 
*opaline, 572, 573 
*opalan and xAyin, 573 
*perpo, 566-569, 574, 587 
*perpo and xberkanan, 566 
traidd, 563, 567, 586 
traidd and Res, 563 
*sowilo, 567, 568, 587 
*sowilo and Sin, 568 
ttiwaz, 567-569 

ttiwaz and Taw, 568 


*üruz, 556-558, 563, 572, 585, 
586 


*üruz and Gimel, 558 


*wunjo, 564, 568, 569, 574, 
586, 587 


*wunjó and Wàw, 564 


*purisaz, 555, 559, 560, 572, 
586, 600, 606, 609, 618 


*burisaz and Daleth, 559, 572 


*burnaz, 560, 600, 606, 609, 
618 


10 problems, 538 

acrophony, 530, 541—544, 549, 
551—561, 572, 583-586, 

600, 607, 609, 618 
adaptation, 544 


a-rune, 601 


b-rune, 574, 585, 607, 608, 
610, 612, 620 


Beth, 550, 556, 564, 568, 569, 
574, 585, 587 


chronology, 610 


circles, 639 
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directionality, 560, 577 
documentation, 536 
doubling, 563 

early Germanic, 538 
emergence of, 578, 579, 594 


emergence theories, 531 


Etruscan hypothesis, 531, 590 
final rune, 560 
First consonant shift, 574 


First principle of adaptation, 
552 


first rune, 543 

fit, 574 

Greek hypothesis, 590 

Ing, 635 

cf. Kilamuwa inscription 
labial consonants, 569 
labial gap, 574 

lack of geminate graphs, 576 
lack of quantity, 575 
Latin hypothesis, 532, 590 
materials, 537, 571 

mirror image, 563, 565 
nasal elision, 576, 577 
new and old r, 599 

y rune, 635-637, 641-645 


Odenstedt's Q — 9 proposal, 
643 


Older Fupark, 536, 540, 545 
order of runes, 538, 539, 543, 
556, 592, 593, 597, 609, 

610, 616 


order ar kg wh, 599 


order do and od, 600 


order fub, 606 

order m 1 p, 604 

order pzs, 591, 597, 598 
order st, 593, 595, 596 
order whnij, 606 

order pa, 603 

order b and d, 600 


Phoenician hypothesis, 534 
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position, 564, 567, 569, 570, superstrate, 122 

571,572 word stress, 99 

Proto-Fupark, 592, 596, 611 Semitic peoples 

relative chronology, 573 concept of sib, 243 
reorganization, 567 Semiticization, 289 

rhotacism, 564, 567, 598, 599, Semitidic, 26, 30, 36, 184, 260, 261, 324, 
606, 609, 612 326 

rotation, 568, 571 substrates in Anglo-Saxon, 325 

rules of writing, 575, 577 substrates in Celtic, 324 
runes one to six, 551 substrate in Insular Celtic, 323, 
runic order, 591, 592 325 

Scriptura continua, 530, 577, shekel, 479, 481, 485, 487 
578 sound changes 

Second principle of adaptation, xà » xo, 100 

552 chronology, 111, 503, 512, 513 

semantic adaptation, 607 cf. Grimm's Law 

semantic domains, 542 cf. Verner's Law 

Semitic hypothesis, 532 sound laws, 365 

shape, 636 sound substitutions, 86, 103, 110, 228, 
simple consonant graphs, 575, 306, 307 

577 split word order, cf. word order 

size, 563, 571 sprachbund, 18, 41, 73, 158, 175 

trade, 539 Atlantic, 59, 160, 177 

traditional emergence theories, Indo-European, 59 

530, 531, 534 cf. Standard Average European 
transmission, 539 (SAE) 

Vadstena bracteate, 608 West European, 163 

z-rune, 606, 609, 617 family tree, cf. genealogical tree 
porn, 560, 600, 618 Standard Average European (SAE), 157, 
Bowl penny, 470, 493 160, 171, 175, 177 

sea faring, 540 stratal language contact, 

Second Merseburg Charm, cf. language contact 


cf. Merseburg Charms Stress 

Semitic initial stress, 17, 18, 263 

Central Semitic, 230 final stress, 403, 487, 488, 526 
classification of Semitic strong verbs, 15, 16, 437, 442 
languages, 229 cf. ablaut 

East Semitic languages, 231 with labial gap, 16 

feminine suffix -t, 96-98 class I, 299, 302, 437, 506 
Northwest Semitic, 230 class II, 219, 437 

South Semitic, 228, 230 class III, 437 


substrates, 163, 184 class IV, 225, 228, 437 


Class V, 225, 228, 437, 438 

class VI, 350, 437, 438 

class VII, 306, 437 
etymologization, 437 

subject fronting, 175 

subordinating xand', 179, 190, 195, 
199-201, 208 

Arabic, 193 

Irish, 189, 190, 192 

Irish English, 189, 190, 206 

Old Semitic languages, 195 
substrates, 2, 5, 6, 38, 263, 277, 281-284, 
292, 293, 314-318, 323-340, 425, 426 
substrate rule, 338, 427 

substrate shift, 315, 316, 324 
toponomy rule, 339 

superstrate, 5, 6, 9, 36, 246-250, 293, 294, 
314-316, 328, 339, 340 
administrative terms, 431 

change of superstrate, 315, 329 
legal terms, 246, 329, 330, 343, 
431 

superstrate rule, 339, 

superstrate shift, 315, 316 

terms of everyday life, 431 
vocabulary, 430 

war terms, 431 

syllable cut, 487, 488, 494 
sympathetic dative, 

cf. external possessor construction 
syntax 

cf. Arabic Rule of subject- 
predicate concord 

Celtic syntactic features in 

Middle English, 162 

cf. circumstantial clauses 

English concord of predicate 

and verb, 293 


cf. external possessor 
construction 

cf. Hebrew Rule of subject- 
predicate concord 
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Indo-European OV, 59 

Insular Celtic, 59, 60 

cf. internal possessor 

construction 

cf. Northern Subject Rule 

cf. penthouse principle 

cf. postspecification 

cf. present participle 

construction 

cf. prespecification 

cf. Rhenish progressive 

split word order, cf. word order 

cf. subject fronting 

cf. subordinating 'and' 

cf. Welsh Rule of subject- 

predicate concord 

cf. word order 

yes and no, cf, answering 

systems 

Thurneysen's Law, 105, 106 

tin trade, 418 

toponyms, 17, 177, 263 

comparative approach, 394 

transitive loaning, 73, 169, 185, 188, 189, 
206, 217, 218 

transitivity of language contact, 59, 73, 
74, 168, 169, 179, 206, 212, 265-267, 
292, 293, 326, 623, 633 

typological change, 147 

Uralic languages, 257 

Vadstena bracteates, 600, 608, 621, 637, 
643, 644 

Vasconic, 108, 258, 261, 262 

Vasconics, 7, 259 

verbal ablaut, cf. ablaut 

verbal nouns, 38, 60, 62, 63, 75, 79, 175, 
189, 190, 290, 291, 297 

Verner's Law, 18, 51, 101, 102, 106, 115, 
121, 238, 502, 503, 508, 512-515, 
521-526, 560, 586 

Verner variant, 101, 104 

vigesimality, 17, 18, 263 
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vowel alternations, 108 split word order, 20, 37, 264, 

vowel quantity, 108 293-295 

Wanderworter, 262, 522 VO, 270 

Welsh rule of subject-predicate concord, VSO, 21, 22, 35, 177, 182, 183 
63, 292 VX, 270 

Western European alphabets, order, 638 Wackernagel's Law, 21, 294 
word order West Germanic and North 

Atlantic, 21 Germanic, 20, 21 

Celtic VSO, 169, 177 word order change in 

Dutch, 21 Akkadian, 277 

English, 21 word order change in Amharic, 


English, 20, 21 
Germanic, 293 
Gothic, 20 
Indo-European, 59 
Insular Celtic, 22 
Old Irish, 182 

OV, 270 


cf. postspecification 
cf. prespecification 
Proto-Celtic, 183 
Semitic, 21 


280 


word order change in Hindi, 
282 


word order change in Irish, 284 


word order change in Niger 
Congolese languages, 277 


word order change in Semitic, 
276 


XV, 270 


Yes and no, cf. answering systems 


